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SAMIIAr rR\SANT AT A WKI.U 


» 

A you nicy thyough tJie Soudan and IVcstern Abyssinia, 'with Reminiscences 

of Captivity. 


BY MliUTENANT W. F. BRIDEAUX, 

L Introductory. I 

The story of the late Abyssinian expedition, and of the everts 
which led to it, fulfils, in its thorough completeness, all the 
conditions of the ancient Greek epos^ Moreover, around the 
country itself there was a kind of romantic halo, which was 
heightened, rather than dispelled, by the few accounts we had 
hatl of it from fnodern travellers, the beginning of the 
present century people looked upon the narrative of lirucc as 
if it had been composed of pages tom out of Sinbad thq Sailor 
or Gulliver ; and yet there is scarcely a statement in his work 
which cannot be corroborated by the evidence of later writers. 
The best and most trustworthy of these, such as Riippell and 
l^cfebvre, in consequence of no translation having been made 
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of their works, are scarcely known in England. Had they 
been, there would certainly not have been shown the^ nmount 
of ignorance concerning the country that was exhibited wjien 
the subject of the expedition was first, seriously mooted. . 
Whatever twaddle, however, may have been lalktd in ^e 
newspapers, it is due to the War Office authorities to allow 
that by the evidence of their published a^port on the loutes 
in Abyssinia, they had thoroughly sifted the subject, and from 
varying and often contradictor/ statements workable to arrive- 
at just conclusions, or, at all cvent^ to afford tJie Commander- 
in-Chief the opportunity of doing so. There is no doubt that 
the route taken by the army under Lord Napier was not merely 
the most practicable, but the only one iii4ndbi could have 
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been followed w'ith a view to a successful issue. All available 
sciei^tific have been taken to map this route correctly, 

and thttA A great step has been made in the progress of Abys- 
sinian geography, though it is much to be regretted that owing 
to political reasons, it was impassible to pursue the investiga- 
tions ‘ into the western part of the country, and make some 
. attempt . determining that geographical desideratum, the 
shape and irea of the 'J’sana Sea, and at the exploration of the 
beautiful and fertile districts surrounding it. 

The route which was followed by Mr. Rassam and his party, 
and of which an attempt at description will be made in the fol- 
lowing ])ages, is still less "known to the ordinary reader. The 
desolate wastes of the Samhar, the oasis of the Anseba, the 
]>lains of Bdraka and Tdka, and the savannas which stretch for 
many a league around Keddref, are little else than imo^utcc. 
The same may be said of all the country to the westward of 
'J\sana, of w'hich Bruce has given the most grajjhic, if not the 
only description. Since Burckhardt’s time these regions have 
been visited but by few. Among the travellers in the KgyjUian 
Soudan have been Didicr, Lejean, and Miinzinger, all men of 
talent. The narrative of tlie former is almost as readable as 
Eotheu, 

I'he causes which led to the dispatch of Mr. Rassam's 
mission are so well known that it is almost needless to recapitu- 
late them here. The barbarous monarch of a far-di.stant country 
had ventured to ill-treat and imjjrison a Consul, and, in the 
person of her representative, to insult the (jueen of England. 
So much was certain, but the course which Her Majesty’s 
Government had to pursue under these eml)arnissing circum- 
stances wa.s not equally clear. A line in a short note, which 
the Consul contrived to send to Massdwa, afftrined, by implica- 
tion, that it was on account of the non-arrival of an answer to a 
letter w'hich King Theodore had, some fifteen months before, 
forwarded to the Queen, that the present contretemps had 
occurred. The line ran, “ No release till civil answer to King's 
letter comes.” Acting on this hint, after due deliberation, the 
Foreign Office determined to dispatch an accredited envoy to 
the court of King Theodore, with an autograph letter from Her 
Majesty, and for this duty they .selected Mr. Rassam. 

Mr. Hormu/.d Rassam is a native of Mosul, in Mesopo- 
tamia, where he was born about the year 1826. His brother, 
Mr. Christian Rassam, had filled the post of interpreter to 
Colonel Cliesney during the Euphrates expedition, and, in re- 
ward for his valuable services, had been appointed British Vice- 
Consul at his native tovni. During Mr. Layard’s exj^loralions 
in the neighbouring .ruins of Nineveh, he found the services of 
•Mr. Hemenzd Rassam, then quite a young man, so useful that 
on hiS^teturn to ICngland he had no hesitation in recommending 
him tojAie authorities at the British Museum as entirely fit to 
take charge of the works during his absence. Mr. Rassam 
subsequently visited England, and through the influence of Sir 
James Olitram and Captain W. J. Eastwick, of the Board of 
Directors, he was appointed interpreter at Aden, where, in the 
course of a few years, he had shown such zeal and ability in 
various negotiations, and had so far gained the confidence of his 
superiors, that at the beginning of 1863 he had risen to the post 
of First Assistant to the Political Resident. 

Mr. Rassam, accompanied by Dr. Blanc, of the Bombay 
MedJjcSI 'Service, arrived at Massawa in July, 1864. He lok 
nottme in di.spatching a messenger to King Theodore, who 
at G^ndar, with a note in wiiich h^requested per- 


mission to enter the country and present to His Majesty the 
letter of which he was the bearer. The two months which were 
c:onsidered sufficient lime for the receipt of the note and its 
acknowledgment elapsed, and yet no answer arrived. The 
same result attended the dispatch of another letter, which 
was forwarded some time later. At length Earl Russell, who 
attributed Mr. Rassam’s ill success to the mission not being 
on a sufficient scale, directed that a military oflicer should be 
associated with the envoy, and the present writer was selected 
by Colonel Merewether, the Political Resident at Aden, for 
this duty. 

1 arrived at Massdwa on the evening of the 29th of March, 
1865, and immediately proceeded to MonkuIIu, where Mr. 
Ra.ssam was then staying. Monkdllu, or more correctly, 
’M-kiillii, “ the mother of all,” is a hamlet about four miles to 
the N*W. of Massdwa, and is apparently the mother-village 
of a clu.ster of kraals which lie within an area of about one 
.s(piare mile. The other hamlets are tilled Haitumld and 
Zaga ; the houses are simply built of dried grass bound with 
withs, and arc generally of a bee-hive shape, square houses 
being very rare, and the possession of one an evidence of great 
respectability. I only saw one stone-lmilt house on shore. 
The house in w'hich Mr. Rassam had taken uj) his quarters was 
built by Consul Plowden as a kind of country residciu e, and 
being in possession of a well of tolerable waiter, he had been 
able to plant a grove of trees arouKMi it, which gave it ijuite 
a rural appearance, in the surrounding expanse of land, in 
which merely a few* mimoste and Cticli had a bare struggle for 
existence. 'J'hc inhabitants of these villages arc half-reclaimed 
Bed.iween from the interior, and differ little, physically, from 
the “ Ouldd Bdzd,” or inhabitants of the island. The men 
are tall, wiry fellows, inoffensive and harmless in disposition, 
and gain a scanty livelihocxl by acting as cameUirivers or 
porters. Their dress consists merely of a ragged cloth thrown 
loosely about their persons. I'he w'Oinen, like ail Africans, 
in old age are hideous, but the young girls arc often extremely 
pretty, with an expression of great .softness in their brown e3 cs, 
and with beautiful figures, until age and toil have destroyed 
tliek rounded contours. 'Fhey are especially careful about their 
hair, which is dressed in an infinite number of .small plaits, w ith 
tiny ringlets hanging round their faces j and everyone atlheres to 
the singular custom of j)iercing the right nostril, and inserting a 
plug of wood, or dearer prize still, a mother* ’o- pearl shirt button ; 
amongst the married women of the better class tliis is usually 
replaced by a .silver stud. A while cotton petticoat or ‘‘fou,” 
and a checked cloth thrown over the head like a veil when out 
of doors, complete their costume. Although unsophisticated as 
the gazelles which share the desert with them, they are rarely or 
never immodest in their behaviour, and the open and degraded 
licentiousness in which their Christian sisterg of Abyssinia 
indulge is quite unheard of here. 

I suppose that, considering its size and importance, scarcely 
an i.sland in the world has been so often described as Massdw^a, 
It is simply a low level rock, tw'o thirds covered with house.s 
those of the better sort 'built of stone or madrepore coml, while 
the humbler clas.ses are content to dwell in huts of bent-gra,ss ; 
consequently fires occur often enough, and as the inhabitants 
possess no means of putting tliem out beyond pulling down a 
few of the adjacent house.s, they usually commit great depreda- 
tions. Happily, the actual loss of proi)erty i.s small, and, in 
a hygienic point of view, doubtless these conflagrations act a 
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highly desirable part. The northern portion of the island 
used as a cemetery, and amongs^ the tombs are found various 
cisterns which serve as receptacles for the rain which so seldom 
falls in these arid spots. As a rule, Massdwa is usually supplied 
with water either by the girls of Monkvilld and Haitdmlu, who 
daily convey it in “girbas” or leathern skins, or by boat from 
Harkecko, at the other end of the bay ; that of the latter place 
is brackish, and proportionately cheap. At the extreme end 
of the island stands, or stood, a small dilapidated fort, with a 
few rusty honeycombed guns, whi(*h look as if they were war- 
ranted to burst at the first discharge, and the Roman Catholic 
chapel and mission-house, at that time presided over by h'atlu r 
Delmonte, a La/arist priest, who had for many years resided 
at Massdwa and its vicinity. This gentleman, and M, Wemcr 
Munzinger, since so favourably known in connection with his 
servic*es during the late campaign, but who was then acting as 
agent to an Egyiitian mercantile house, and endeavouring to 
extend commerce amongst the tribes of the Soudan, were the 
only European inhabitants of the place. 

The Government of Massdwa and the neighbouring main- 
land has been, since the days of Sultan Selim, in the hands of 
the 'Furks, with the ext'eption of a few years, during which the 
late Mohammed Ali, of Egyjit, ruled over the Fashalic of the 
Hedjaz, of which Massdwa, with, theoreticuilly, all Abyssinia, is 
a dc[)enden(7. l*ut their rule was for centuries passive rather 
than active, and the real power lay in the hands of the Naibs 
of Harkeeko, a family of Tigre origin, whose tyrannical exac- 
tions, which used to i)lace sucli obstacles in the way of trifV ellers 
to Abyssinia, must be fresh in the memory of every reader of 
Hrucc and .Salt, lint those days are Jong since past, and they 
are now a very harmless and easy-going set of people, whose 
princij)al function appears to be the collection of tribute from 
the surrounding IJedaween. Harkeeko, or Dohono, as the 
Abyssinians call it, is a village some few miles towards the 
southern extremity of the bay, and bears all the appearances 
of having once seen better days. The Naib’s house is the 
only' decent one in the place, and as the landing is so bad 
that, to avoid getting wet, it is necessary to be carried at least 
a hundred \ ards fi^m tlic boat to the shore, it seems dcsiiReii 
to be l>lotted out altogether from the inaj) in a few years, espe- 
cially as the Egyptians, who have again taken over the govern- 
ment of Massa'wa, are likely to restrict the powers of the Naib 
more than ever. * 

Shortly after my arrival, Dr. Blanc, who w^as suffering much 
from ophthalmia, was obliged to return to Aden for a short 
time, and, as the thermometer began to average between 95'’ 
and 100'" Fahr. at two in the sh.idiest and coolest part 
of the house, Mr. Ras.sam and I determined to tr}" what a trip 
a few miles inland might effect for us. Mr. Rassam had had 
time to strike up an ac(|iiaintance with most of the neighhoiuing 
chiefs, W'hich was fortunate, as it is always necessary to have 
their assistance and co-operation on occasions like this. The 
two principal were the Naib and the Mudeer. 'Ibe former wns 
at this time engaged in collecting taxes tlirough his nominal 
territories, but the latter, who govenft the low^land country 
between Harkeeko and the Straits of Ilab-el-Mnndeb, w’as at 
Massdwa. 1 ’he reason of his visit was to convey to the Kai'm- 
Makilm, or Turkish governor, a rebel Dankali chief, who had 
been committing great atrocities in the neighbourhood of Zulla, 
especially in torturing and mutilating both men and womeq. 
This chief, whose arrival at Massdwa w^as welcomed with a 


salute, so anxious had the Turks been to get hold of him, was 
kept in durance in the open air, in the large square before the 
Kaim-Makdm’s house, and was fastened to the ground by a 
very heavy chain round his neck, just like a wild beast It was 
considered quite c/z n’is,*/? for every man, woman, or child who 
passed that w'ay to spit on the wretched cai)tive. I do not 
know what became of him, as the final orders regarding his 
disposal had to come from DJidda, and must have arrived 
after our departure, but he fully deserved everything he was 
likely to get 

We started on our very pleasant little journey on the ist of 
May, intending to make our first halt at Assous, a village about 
thirty miles to the westward. Our baggage had gone on an 
hour before we started. Every one knows w'hat travelling in 
these regions is, and we found we could not manage with less 
than eight camels, and as we had w ith us throe Turkish Irregular 
soldiers, who w ere natives of the country, and a lot of servants, 
we formed quite a large party. Our mules soon overtook the 
camels, and w'e journeyed on for five hours, from four in the 
afternoon till nine, when we arrived at a siiiall watering-place 
called Gabza, where w^e determined to wait until our baggage 
should come up. 'I'hc country over which we had passed for 
twenty miles did not vary much from that in the neighbourhood 
of Monkiillii. There was, perhaps, a little more sand, a little 
more scrub, and a good deal more stone. Gabza, however, is 
situated in a or water-course, on each side of which are 
precipitous clifis. We had not been there long before we dis- 
covered that W’^e had not the right of prior occupation, and by 
the shadowy light of the new moon we could discern that the 
sides of the rock were covered with countless baboons,* and 
judging from those which stood in relief against the sky, they 
must have been from four to five feet in height. They evi- 
dently regarded us as intruders, and kept up a ceaseless jab- 
bering, till 1 fired off a barrel of my revolver, when the fear 
and anger they felt was expressed by every note they w'ere 
capable of giving vent to, from the deep roar of the patriarch 
of the herd, down to the tiny squeak of the baby in arms. 
However, with the excejition of a few\ they all scampered off, 
evidently considering us dongerous cbaracters. Sliortly after- 
wards, the camels came U]), and as both they and their drivers 
were weary, we detennined to go on a little further, to a spot 
called AlMgemdt, where the water w^as rather ])etler, and there 
pass the night After a cuj) of tea, we turned in sufi divo. We 
had scarcely slept a coujile of hours, when we were awakened 
by a great hubbub, and found that a leoj>ard had liad the pre- 
sumption to walk into the midst of us, and was (i^*fly feeding 
off one of the slieej>, which for security we *hatt^a(;efjjn the . 
centre of the cirt Ic we fonncxl. Although driven off, he came 
again and again, until .il last we were thoroughly roused up by 
his springing over a r.ou[)le of our men who were lying nearest 
to the jungle, and then, frightened by the noise all the natives 
made, he dashed over the foot of my bed and got ^fely off* 
In the darkness it w’as impossible to send a bullet after hifc. 

It w'as then nearly three o'clock, and in another half-hour we 
resumed our march. We were now at the foot of the lirst 
range of hills, of wiiich there arc three to <toss bjjfore arriving 
at the highland country of Abyssinia. Crossing this one was 
no joke. We were soon obliged to dismount from our mules, 
sure-footed as they are, and to pick our way on foot over the 
immense masses of stone and deMs brought dow'n by successive 
* Cynoceplmlus Ilamadryas. • 



rains, and this in the uncertain light was very difficult. After 
a still more toilsome descent, we arrived at the plain of Assous, 
when we were able to remount our mules. Scrub and sand 
formed the general characteristi<-s of this i)lain also, but a 
clump of trees here and there betokened that we were 
“^'proac'hing a more favoured district. 

A couple of hours’ ride brought us to the village of Assous, 
but we preferred turning off to the well which supplies the 


till we returned to Assous. He is a tall, gaunt fellow, not bad- 
looking, tacituni in disposition, and a scrupulous Mussulman, 
but so dirty in his habits that a close intimacy w'ith him is 
anjthing but desirable. We had, however, to spend that and 
many succeeding days with him. We thought ourselves for- 
tunate in finding a grove of trees under which we could pitch 
our tents, but by noon the heat exceeded that of Monkdllti. 
Assous is a great place for wild boars* ; one magnificent fellow, 
with tushes about two feet long, walked up coolly to within a 



racteristic of these desert-folk that they almost invariably en :t 
their villages at some distance from water, but whether th y 
h^ve some really good reason for it, or whether through natu il 
perversity, I cannot say. Our ride over the plain was v< y 
pleeijant ; it was deliciously cool, the thermometer only showi g 
68®, and though vegetation was not abundant, still there was a 
little, whib? a herd of agazin antelopes * always hovering n 
the distance gave animation to the scene. 

We arrived at Abhdn, the place at which the well is situate 1, 
at 6ix*A.M., and wore received by Abd-uliKereem, the brotl ;r 

XTrt'il-v /V'T ft.'ltrol at* 
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hundred yards of our tents; but although attempts were mae 
against his life, he got off scot-free. A little later, m) cor 
panion was firing into a herd of five, by which he \»'as sii 
rounded, and mistook the direction in which the tents we 
situated, as they were concealed by a clump of trees ; I w 
within mine, when I was disagreeably roused from my quiet I 
the whiz of a bullet close to my right ear. The night was aga 
very cool, and we were able to start again before daybrea 
quite refreshed. Abd-ul-Kereem had with him his nephe' 
eight or nine more Irregulars, and some servants, so we nc 
formed quite an- imposing cavalc-ade. Our road took a sout 


* PhAcorhrieru!; Arricufi 



mangroves near gherar. 
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westerly direction, and on getting out of the plain we entered 
a dense jungle, composed, as is usually the case in Al)yssinia, 
of the most thorny plants in existence. Tiiese rather retarded 
our progress, but at length w e emerged into a water-course, and 
at about eight a.m. arrived at Dilgree, our halting.i)lacc for the 
day. This presented quite a different aspect from our camping- 
ground of the previous day ; tJic sand and scrub had fJisaf)peareu, 
and in their stead were green turf, and magnificent .sycamores 
and other forest trees. It was delicious to throw oneself down 
under the shade of a splendid acacia, and listen to the murmur 
of a little spring, which bubbled from the mtf/i close at hand. 
\Vc found, however, by miil-day that there w'as no coolness to 
be found even here. It was even hotter than at Assous, 109^ 
being the register of the tlicrmometer in the shade ; but the 
coolness of the night and early morning counterbalances this 
disadvantage, and one awakes invigorated and prepared to bear 
the heat of the day. We did not start again till the afternoon 
of the following day, when we shaped bur course to the north- 
cast, and after a twelve miles* journey, and after crossing 
another range of hills, equally precipitous as the first, we 
arrived at Sheesharoo. 

Sheesharoo possesses greater natural advantages than 
Dagree. It is situated beside a ninning stream, and is sur- 
rounded by fine trees. Hills, clothed to the summit with 
thick foliage, look dow n on it from every side, and are infested 
with baboons of the same species as those of Gabza. I was, to 
my great regret, prevented from exploring the neighbourhood, 
having severely sprained my ankle in climbing the last range of 
mountains. Political reasons decided us not to extend our 
rambles further, and cross over the next range of hills into 
Hamasen, as wc were ignorant how Hailu, surnamed the One- 
eyed, the Dcdj-azin^ltch of that province, and a devoted adhe- 
rent of King Theodore, might be inclined to treat us. We 
therefore turned back, and crossing the mountains by a different 
route, arrived at Assous late on the evening of the 6th. The 
following day w*e regained our home at Monkiillu. 

The district through w'liich we had been travelling is called 
Mensa, and is almost entirely inhabited by a nomad jxqnjlation 
of BtM.laween, who in their general characteristics much resemble 
the Hibab, of whom I shall have occasion to sjjeak hereafter. 
Assous was the only place wc saw deserving the name of a 
settlement; it is sLsply composed of grass-built huts, but 
unlike those further inland, of a scjuarc or oldong shape. We 
often fell in with jxulies of the Bedawcen, travelling like the 
Brinjdris of India, and driving heavily-laden bullocks before them. 
AVhile, however, the cattle of the Brinjaris carry grain from one 
part pf ,the^??ountry to another, tliose of the Bedawven are 
burdened with their masters* houses. 'Phese are merely roughly- 
tanned hides, fastened on sticks, and when a convenient place 
is reached, they are stretched until they assume a semi- 
spheroidal appearance, like large bee-hives. Both sexes are 
cqually^lirty in dress and i)erson, and a])i>ear to have retained 
ill the ancient prejudices of their Christian ancestors jigainst 
ti#g use of W'ater. Indeed, they appear to be but Muslims in 
name, for so recent is their conversion, tliat the old Sheykli, 
who was th^ principal instrument in bringing it about, is said to 
be still alive, an object of superstitious veneration to all the 
neighbouring tribes. While the churches, which were once 
numerous in these parts, have all fallen into ruins, and vestiges 
of them are becoming rarer every day, not a single mosejuc 

been erected in their place, and 1 am doubtful whether 


I one Moolla can he found between Massdwa and Hamas6n. 
The diet of these simple pastoral races consists chiefly of milk 
and its preparations ; now and then a cow may be slaughtered 
with the orthodox Bismillah ; ’ but farinaceous food is seldom 
i^ecn at their feasts, if such they may be called, an occasional 
cake of judri, a kind of millet {/Jokus being the only 

luxury they can indulge in of this description. 

Dr. Blanc returned to Massawa towards the end of May, 
and as it began to grow iinbcaralrly hot at Monkdild, we took 
up our quarters in tents at l>jerdr, or Gherdr, as the Bedaween 
term it. This was on the brink of the sea, just opposite lo the 
town of Massdwa, and dose to tlic bunder, or landingqilacc. 
The natives told us that we should find it so liot in tents during 
the summer, that it would be imj^ossible to remain in them ; 
but the event lalsifiecl their prediction, as they formed our only 
residence during ihe rest of our stay on the coast. Jt is true we 
were often much put out by sand storms, which would some- 
times sw'eep like a tornado over the plain, and render the air 
so dark that it was impossible to see more than a yard in front 
of one, but the sea-breeze, which usually set in about 10 a.m., 
made up for and, added 16 a little philosophy, enabled 
us to endure our monotonous existence with tolerable resigna- 
tion. In the middle of June we look a trip to sea in the 
steamer Vicioria^ for the benefit of our health, and determined 
to have a look at all the remains of Adulis, which had been 
iinvisited for several centuries, the expedition sent thither by 
Mr. Salt in 1810 being unable to reach the ruins. Nor were 
we much more successful. As intimation had been sent by 
the Kaim-Makam of Massawa to the Sheykh of Zulla, the 
nwleni village, on landing we found a couple of mules awaiting 
our arrival, and the same jiinnber of wild-looking Shilu) in 
attendance. We had sciircoly gone a couple of miles, when 
we made the discovery that, through some o\ersight, we had 
only brought about a quart of whaler with us. 'J’lie day was 
terribly hot, and the sand atrociously heavy, but allliough 
our enthusiasm was considerably slackened, wc still tramt)etl 
on with great determination. We could not all ride, as our 
party w'as about a dozen in number, including some sailors 
and Lascars. Our antic juarian ardour haJ almost evaporated 
when we arrived at the ruins, wiiere W'C could only see a few 
plinths of columns, composed of a bUuk volcanic stone, and 
after a very brief insj)ection, wc direc ted all our eneigies to- 
wranis getting back to the ship. Little diif wc think, as we 
trudged over that burning jilain, that in scarcely two years and 
a half afterward-s more than tw^o hundred vessels would be 
riding at anchor in that harbour, and a busy colony heave 
sprung up on that arid shore, with a railw'ay stretc hing fifteen 
miles into the desert, ■\^"e steamed to the eastern side of the 
bay on the following morning, in order to obtain some live- 
stock, which we found no difficulty in purchasing from the 
savage Danfikil of the coast, and towards evening shaped our 
course again to tlie south-west, and laiideil in order to examine 
a hot spring, called Asfftt, about half a mile from the shore. 

It bubbles into a small circular pool, wdth a ]>ottom of black 
mud, but its exact dtpth w^c were unable to ascertain. I'he 
temperature of the water is only Hz'* Fahn, and as we had no 
means of making an analysis of it on the sjiot, some of it was 
sent to Bombay for that purpose. Myriads of wild bird.s flock 
to this spring to quench their thirst, and all around it were 
unmistakable signs of elephants, but, greatly to our regret, they 
would not “show** while we were there. This country formed 
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the stronghold of the robber*chief I have spoken of above, and ' return to the evening of my first arrival at Monkiillu. I then 
within a stone’s throw of Adulis we canjc across a village whiclx found Mjr. Rassam in conversation with a Shiho called I bra- 
had been lately sacked by him, and in which there is now not heein, whose only claim to consideration appeared to consist 
a single living soul. in the fact that he was a cousin of Ayto Samuel, a j^erson 

We left the bay with some hopes of being able to pay a who was then attached to the King’s Court as Chief Steward,* 
visit to Dhdlak, the largest island in the Red Sea, but unfortu- and w'as naturally sui)posed to have much influence with his 
nately, on approaching it, could find no anchorage, 7’here is, Majesty. Mr. Ras.sain, therefore, considered himself fortunate 
however, 1 believe, nothing of any interest to be seen there- in being able to secure the services of his reiative, who, on his 
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Wild goats and antelopes form the majority of its inhabitants, 
and beyond these there are but a few fishermen, who speak 
no known language. On the following day we returned to 
Massawa, having much enjoyed our trip, in spite of the great 
heat of the weather. In a trip which we shortly afterwards 
made to Af-Abad, ih the Ad‘Te!nariam,countr)% we covere<i 
so much of the ground passed over in our subsequent 
journey, that I shall reserve niy de.scription of it till the 
following chapter. 

It was, however, on the 8th of August, on our way back 
to MassSwa, that an event occurred which considerably influ- 
enced our future fortunes — I mean the receipt of a letter from 
King Theodore, In order to be fully understood, I must 


part, volunteered to convey another letter to Theodore, and 
pledged himself to bring back an answer. His terms were 
acceded to, and after an interval of four months, a re[>ly 
readied us, conveyed by Ibrahecm, who so far bad placed hisg 
brief jiart in the drama well, and by another of the same fan)il>J 
named Mohammed. I'he letter was couched in anything bflf 
courteous teniis ; it liore no seal, that necessary evidence of 
authenticity in the East; and after a very brief* preamble, 
dire(’ted Mr. Rassam to enter the coiinp-y by way of Matemma. 
should he still wish to visit the Rciyal Court. To supyilemont 

♦ Ayto Saniuefs principal duty consisted in dispensing the bread ainl 
or mead, to the King’s household, and in superintendmg the pages and 
personal servants of his Majesty. 
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this Mohammed, the Shilio informed us, with every appearance 
of truth, ihat Consul Carticron had been released from his 
fetters, and was a j^risoncr at large, but that there was no 
doubt that when Mr. Rassam saw the king, all the captives, 
excepting, pcrhai^s, the missionaries, would be freed, and all 
would go on their way rejoicing. 

While this news was ijuite fresh, the Victoria arrived from 
Aden. She brought inlelligcnce that Mr. W. G. Palgrave, the 
Arabian traveller, had been commissioned by Government to 
proceed to Abyssinia, and endeavour to effect the release of 
the jmsoners. This news made Rassam eager to proceed to 
Egyj)t at ojice, as were the two missions to clash, disagreeable 
results might have been aiiprehen(le<l. We accordingly left 
Massawa on the 25th of August, and after having been obliged, 
through scarcity of coal, to run into that most Oriental of all 
Oriental cities, DJidda, arrived at Sue/- on the 5th of the fol- 
lowing month. 'J’elegraphic instructions were received at 
Alexandria, to the effect that Mr. Rassam should iiroc'ccd al 
once; and after laying in a sto. k of jirovisions, and jiurchasing 
several articles as iircsciits on the part of Her Majesty to the 
King of Abyssinia, wc returned to Aden, to comjiletc our | 
])rej)arations and outfit, . j 

On arrival tlierc, we found that wc had been most egre- ; 
giously duped by our doubtless w'elb meaning friend, Mo- ' 
hammed. It ajipeared from Caineron’s letter, which had 
reached CoUuiel Mcrewelher during our absence, that so far ; 
from being released, he was more a juisoncr than before, j 
having been chained by the hands in addition to the feet. ’ 
lie begged us earnestly to come up, as the only chance of 
saving their li^es. It has never been ascertained who were . 
the persons actually at the bottoui of this deception, but there . 
is strong prebuinjition that his Abyssinian Majesty, aided by ’ 


Samuel, the relative of Mohammed, had a hand in it. At all 
events, it had the effect of bringing us into the country, to 
add to the list of Theodore’s victims. 

We returned to Massfiwa on the 8th of October, and 
passed a week in collecting camels, packing up baggage, and 
the like. In order not to be dependent on the produce of 
the country, wc had taken care to provide ourselves with a 
very large quantity — six months’ supply, at the very least — of 
preserved meats and vegetables, and what are usually termed 
in India “ Europe stores.” As a hint to travellers, I may say 
that good living, a tolerable amount of brandy and beer, and a 
daily dose of (|iiinine, ought lb sec any one safely through the 
most deadly countries. Many a night di<l >ve bivouac in sjiols 
which were the most favoured haunts of malaria, and, thanks 
to our i^rccaiitions, passed onwards unscathed. 

On the 15th we began our journey, a journey whose limits 
have been defined by Milton, our starting-[)la(‘e being close to 
that “utmost port, Krcoco,”* and, unforeseen then by us, 
never ending until we had reached the siiot 

“ Where Abassiii^kings their issuc'guard, 

Mount Amuirt.” t 

And we began it in buoyant sjiirits, and in high hojies llial ere 
the lapse of many months we sliould be retracing our steps 
in conip;my witli our countrymen, before in ])risoi», now in 
freedom. ITts alihr visum. Ihit, at all events, inisgixing’s 
shadow, but very slightly obscured our way, as we commenced 
our Avandcrings over the rarely-trodden paths of the desert. 

[To he (ontinuiti,) 

♦ llarkccko, near Massawci. ParaiiiH' Lost, xi. 397, 
t MilhUi iv. 280) u-feis to Ainha tlcslicn, in tin* .Am* 

hara country, when, after the lesiomtion of the line of Soloniuii, il \\.;> 
the custinn to immure dcsceiulants of the royal family. It is aUiut si\ 
hours’ journey fiom Magdala. 


Passage of the Great Canon of the Colorado. 


nv MAJOR A. 

When we consitlcr the country through which flows the 
river Colorado, to the west of iJie Rocky Mountains in North 
America, we are not surprised that .so little is known of its 
course, its w'onclerfiil canons or jirecipitous chasms, and the 
300,000 stjuare miles of desert table-land which it drains. Yet 
w'hen \v;e read the marvellous accounts of the early Spanish 
cxiiloreri^j^who j'isited the Colorado a few ye;us after the 
conquest of Mexico, wx* are astonished that the interest thus 
early excited has not resulted in a tliorofigh exploration of this, 
the most xvotulcrfiil river of xvhich xve have any knowledge. 

The Rio (.Colorado of the west rises in Idaho territory, 
near the centre of the North American ('ontinent, and flows, 
with an irregular, course, towards the south, finally discharging 
^tself in the Gulf of California, It drains the great elevated 
j/atcau basin lying between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada, scnith of latitude 40'^. 'J’hc mountain ranges 
east and west of the ])lains inten'ej)! all the moisi lire drifted 
towards them from llie Atlantic and the Ikicific Oceans, .so 
titat the i)eak-coverc(l j>Taleau JS comparatively arid, stive w'here 
the snow-fed streams cleave their way through il. As they 
xross this elevated region, tJie beds of tlie various rivers gra- 
dually deepen, and tlie w^ater flows tlirough cahons, or narrow 
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: ravines, till they join that stupendous chasm, the Willey of 
: the Colorado, where the river, for 600 miles, flows in a bed 
I depressed on an average 3,000 feet below the general surface of 
; the country. The plains stretching on cither hand from the sur- 
' face of .the chasms show decided indications of erosion, leading 
; to the belief that the waters of the Colorado and its tributaries 
I once flowed, as most other rivers do, over the surface of the 
I country, fertilising the now dry expanse, and that they have 
; gradually w'orn their way down to the deiith at wdiich they 
I now run. The Great Canon of this river is a narrow winding 
I part of the c:hasm, where the waters seem to disajipear in the 
; bowels of the earth, for a distance of more than 300 miles, 
j After leaving the Croat Cafton, the Colorado flows south 
for nearly 600 miles, to the gulf, receiving during tliat distance 
I but two small tributaries, the “Rill Williams ’’and the Gihu 
: Occasionally the gravelly “mesas,” or jicrpendicular water- 
; worn w'alls of rock, devoid of vegirtation, infringe on the river, 

; leaving no bottom land ; but for the greater part of the dis- 
tance above stated, the alluvial bottom spreads out into 
wtlleys, varying from four to twenty miles in width, bordered by 
the.se jirecijiices, I'hese valleys are named after the tribes of 
Indians living in Uicrn, as the Mojaves (Mohavec.s),tlte Cheme- 




li’icvis; and Yumas. In the month of May the valleys are 
inundated to a depth of two feta or more, after which the 
Indians ]>lant maize, wheat, melons, beans, and onions, all of 
which grow well in the rich alluvial st^il. 'rhe bed of the river, 
where not confined by rocky banks, is continually shifting, thus 
rendering navigation difficult, and frequently washing over, or 
through, the best j:>ortions of the valleys. The water, as the 
name ^‘Colorado” indicates, is red, owing to the large quantities 
of protoxide of iron which it holds in scjiution. The immense 
amount of debris carried down annually to the Gulf of California, 
and deposited in the delta of the river, is having a perceptible 
effect in silting up the head of the gulf; indeed, there can be no 
doubt that at no very distant day the gulf extended to Tort 
Yiirna, thirty miles inland. North of Fort Yuma the valley on 
either side of the river i.s bounded by serrated hills and iiioun- 
VOL. L 


tains, of the most fantastic shapes, devoid of vegetation, save 
an occasional cactus. The w hole landsc ape has a w*ild, w’eird 
aj>])carance, heightened by the clear, dry atmosphere, through 
which objects that w^ould not be perceptible at such a <lis- 
lance in nuuster climates, here stand out with a wonderful 
distinctness. • 

Altliougli so remote, and to a great extent barren, yet tlfc 
valley of the Colorado was visited by the Si3ani:irds before ine 
Soto tUscovered the Mississippi, and long ].»rior to the first 
English colonies on the Atlantic roast. Don* Joseph de 
Ikisconzcles, early in the sjjring of 1526, crossed Central 
Arizona to>vards the Great Canon ; fiiis was ninety-four years 
before the landing of the Tilgrim Fathers in New England, and 
but thirty-four years after Uie shores of St. Salvafb»r greeted the 
eyes of Columbus. I'hc adventurous- .Spaniaref and liis fob 
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lowers were no doubt in search of an El Dorado, but they never only surmise, The Great Cafion remained a myth ; its actual 


returned to tell of the mysterious land. They, were slain by 
some of the fierce tribes that still infest tliat countiy, or, equally 
sad, nmy have perished amidst the lab)Tinth of c'hasms to the 
north, across which nought living but the bird can successfully 
pass. In 1539 the Viceroy of New Spain sent a priest, Father 
Marco de Nega, into the region now known as Arizona, to 
. examine the country, and see what could be done to convert 
the natives. Father Ne^a has left a curious narrative of his 
expedition, and a highly-coloured picture of the country he 
traversed. His companions were PViar Honoratus, a negro 
named Stephen, and a few Indians from the province of 
Culia('an. I'his strange party passed up the Gila, and relate 
wonderlul stories of the wejilth and liberality of the “king- 
doms ** they travelled through. Friar Honoratus went W'cst as 
fiu* as the Colorado Chi(]uito, and Father went to the 
Indian settlements of Zufii, 200 miles to the east, ‘"riie good 
father beat a hasty retreat from what he termed “ the chief city 
in the kingdom of Cebola.’* He fiay.s, cpiaintly, “ 1 left it with 
more fear than victuals, though it be a good city, and the 
Itouses builded in order, and the peoj^U? somewliat while, all of 
whom do lie in beds. I'hcir weapons are bows. They have 
cnierald.s and other jewels. Their apparel is of cotton and 
ox-hides, and they have ^'ossels of gold and silver.’* 'f'he 
Spaniards liked to Christianise ]>eoj)le who had “jewels** 
and “ silver and gold.” So excited were they by the wonderful 
stories of the priest, that the Captain-General of New Spain 
sent to Arizona, in the following year, 1540, b'rancisco Vasquez 
de Coronadq. He visited Zuni and the C’olorado Chiquito 
(little Colorado), but was, of course, <lisai)pointed. He had a 
fight with the Indians, in which he was twice wounded, and 
afterwards returned to New Spain. 

While Coronado went to Zuhi, two of his captains, Diaz 
and Cardinas, each with twenty-five men, separated, and accord- 
ing to the orders they had receivc<l, travelled, the first due 
west, the other north-west. Diaz discovered the Cireat C."ok)- 
rado and followed it to its mouth, and his description would 
be ap}>licable to the river in the ])resent day. Cardinas 
reached the pueblas or hill-villages of the Mo<iuis Indians, and 
obtaining guides he marched for many days across a desert 
furrowed by deep chasms, finally reaching a river, the banks 
of which were so high, that “ they seemed to be three or four 
leagues in the air.”, Some of the party attem]ited to desc end to 
the water, but after a day sj;ent in clambering clown the rocks 
they retiifQed, saying that “great difficulties stopjied them.” 
This was the first, and, for three hundred years, nearly all the 
information we had about the great Cafion of the Colorado. 

After the jnirchase and annexation of Arizona and New 
Mexico by the linited Suites, and the subsequent discovery of 
gold in California, a wagon-road was opened uj) through 
southern. Arizona, hundreds of miles below the Cafion country. 
L^utenanis Whipple and Sitgreaves, of the ^lopographical 
bl\^ineer.s, who commanded expeditions .sent out by the Govern- 
ment in 1851 and 1854 to examine the region between the 
Mississippi and Pacific, on certain latitudes, threw much light 
on this country. Subsequently, in 1857, lacutenant Ives made 
a cartful examination of th^ Colorado below the Cafion, in a small 
steamer, and since then light-draught boats have been success- 
fully navigating its lower portion. The upper source of the 
river and its tr^JMutaries were also carefully examined, still there 
was a of hundreds of miles, about which we could 


length, the character of the stream, the nature of its banks, and 
the depth of its vertical walls were subjects for speculation, and 
afforded a fine field for exaggerated description, in which writers 
called on their imaginations to supply natural bridges, cavernous 
tunnels, and fearful cataracts, as the prominent and natural 
adjunct.^ of this mysterious region. 

In 1867-8 the present writer was a member of an exploring 
expedition sent by the Kansas Pacific Railroad Company to 
survey a feasible route from the Missouri River to the Pacific 
Ocean, along the 35th parallel. His connection with this expe- 
dition afforded him many ojiportiinities for accpiiring geo- 
graphical knowledge of the unexplored regions of the far West, 
from original .sources not acce.ssible to ordinary map-compilers. 

Twenty years ago the trapper and the hunter were the 
nmiantic c‘haracters of the far West. They still figure in fiction, 
and there is a fascination about their daring deeds which, in 
America, makes “ lloone” a household ^ame, and throws an 
air of chivalry around the exploits of such men as Carson, 
Oockett, and Williams. Nor is the admiration for these hardy 
men undeserved; they have trapped on every western stream 
and hunted on every mountain side, despite the ojqiosition of 
the Indian and the barrier of- winter snows. 7 'hey have 
formed the skirmish line? cjf the great army of occujiatiem 
which is daily jmshing westward, and they have taught the 
savage to respect the white man’s couroge and to fear the 
white man’s power. 

While the field for the trapj^er and hunicr has been gradually 
growing less, another class of adventurers has come into exisl- 
:nce — the “ prospec tors ”, in search of j)recious metals. Within 
the last nineteen years thersemen have traversed (.‘very mountain 
slope, from the rugged peaks of British Columbia to the ric h 
plateaus of Old Mexico, and have searched the sands of every 
stream from the Mississippi to the shores of the Pacific, siiniii- 
lated by the same JK)])e of reward that led the early S]>aniards 
to explore inhospitable wilds in their searcli for an “El 
Dorado,” Could the varic-d and adventurous experience of 
these searchers for gold be written, we should have a record of 
daring and jicril that no fic tion could ajijiroac h, and the very 
sight of gold would suggest to our minds some story of hair- 
breadth esc ape. Could we but gather and set down in proper 
form the geograjihi c al 'knowledge })cxssc.ssc{i by these men, we 
should know as muc h of the Western wilds, as we now do of 
the long-settled portions of the American continent. 

It has fallen to the lot of one of these “ j)rospcctors” to be 
the hero of an adventure more thrilling than any heretofore 
recorded, while at the .s£ime time he has solved a gcographiail 
jiroblem which has long attracted the attention of the learned 
at home and abroad, whoc ould but theorise, before his journey, 
as to the length and nature of the stupendou.s chasms or cafions 
through which the Colorado cleaves its central course. While 
on the survey before referred to, and while stopping for a few 
days at Fort Mojave, Dr. W. A. Bell, Dr. C. C. Parry, and 
myself, met this man, whose name is James Wiite, and from 
his lips, the only living man who had actually traversed its 
fonnidable depths, we learned the story of the Great Cafion. 

James White now lives at Callville, Arizona territory, the 
present head of navigation ^on the Colorado River. He is 
thirty-two years of age, and in person is a good type of the 
Saxon, being of medium height and heavy build, with light 
hair and blue eyes. He is a man of average intelligence, 
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simple and unassuming in his manner and address, and with- 
out any of the swagger or bravado peculiar to the majority of 
frontier men. Like thousands of our young men, Avell enough 
off at home, he grew weary of the slow but certain method of 
earning his bread by regular employment at a stated salary. 
He had heard of men leaping into wealth at a single bound in 
the Western gold fields, and for years he yearned to go to the 
l|tnd where Fortune was so lavish of her favours. He readily 
consented then to be one of a party from his neighbourhood 
who, in the spring of 1867, started for the plains and the gold 
fields beyond. When they left Fort Dodger, on the Arkansas 
River, April 13th, 1867, the party consisted of four men, of 
w'hom Captain Baker, an old miner and ex-officer in the Con- 
federate army, was the acknowledged leader. The destination 
of this little party was the San Juan Valley, west of the Rocky 
Mountains, about the gold fields of which prospectors sj)oke in 
the most extravagant terms, stating that they were deterred 
from working the rjc li plaars of the San Juan only by fear 
of the Indians. Baker and his com|>anions reached Colorado 
** city,” at the foot of Pike’s Peak, in safety. 'I’his place was, 
and is still, the depot for supplying the miners w'ho work the 
diggings scattered through the South Park, and is the more 
imj)ortant from being situated at llie entrance to the Utc Pass, 
through which there is a wagon-road crossing the Rocky 
Mountains, and descending to the plateau beyond... *riie people 
of (’olorado “city” tried to rlls.suade* Baker from what they 
considered a rash laoject, but he was deterinine^Mo carry out 
his original plan. These ri.*i)resentations, howe\'er, affeoted one 
of the party so much that he left, and the others, Captain 
Baker, James White, and Henry Strole, completed their outfit 
for the i)rospecting tour. 

'I'hc journey was undertaken on fixjt, with two pack mules 
to carry tlie [)rovisi()ns, mining t<'»ols, and the blankets they 
considered necessary for the expedition. On the 25th of 
May they left Colorado city, and crossing the Rocky Moun- 
tains, through the Ute ])ass, entered South Park, being still on 
the Atlantic slojie of the continent. After travelling ninety 
miles across the Park they reached the ITp])er Arkansas, 
near the 'J’win lAkes. I’lu y then crossed the Snowy R^ingc, 
or Sierra Madre, and descended towards the west. I'lirn- 
ing southerly, they jiassed around the head waters of the 
Rio Grande del Norte, and after a journey of 400 miles from 
C'olorado “ciry,” they reached the “Animas” branch of the 
San Juan River, which flows into the Great Colorado from 
the east. 

They were now in the land where their hopes centred, 
and to reach w'hich they had crossed plains and mountains, 
and forded rapid .streams, lea^ing the nearest abodes of the 
white man hundreds of miles to the east. Their Work of 
prospecting for gtfld began in the Animas, and though they 
were partially successful, the result did not by any means 
answer their expectations. They therefore moved still further 
to the west, crossing the Dolores branch of (Jrand Riv<‘r 
to the Mancojt branch of the San Juan. Following the 
Mancos to its mouth, they crossai* to the left bank of the 
San Juan, and began their search in the sands. There 
was gold tlierCfi but not in tlie (juantity they expected ; 
so they gradually moved >vest, along the beautiful valley 
for 200 miles, when they fotmd tlie San Juan disappearoil 
between the lofty walls of a deep and gloomy canon. To 
avoid this, thdy again forded the river to the right bank, and 


struck across a rough, timbered country, directing their course 
towards the Great Colorado. Having travelled through tliis 
rough country for a distance estimated at fifty miles, they 
reached Grand River, being still above the junction of Green 
River, the united waters of which two streams fonn the 
Colorado proper. At the point where they struck the river, 
the banks were mas.ses of jKTjKmdiciilar rock, down which 
they could gaze at the coveted water, clashing and foaming 
like an agitated white band, 2,000 feet below. Men and * 
animals were now siiflering for water ; so they ptished up the 
stream, along the uneven edge of the chasm, hoping to find 
a place where thc7 could descend to the river. After a day . . 
spent in clambering over and around the huge rocks that 
impeded their advance, they came i]i)on a side cahon, where a 
tributary joined the main stream, to which they succeeded in 
descending with their animals, and llius obtained the water of 
which all stood so much in need. 

'J’he night of the 23rd of August they cn('anipcd at the 
bottom of the canon, where tbc'y found plenty of fuel, and grass 
in abundance for their animals. So they sal around the camp 
fire, lamenting their failure in tlie San Juan country^ and Strole 
began to regret that they had undertaken the exjicdition. 
But Baker, who was a brave, sanguine fellow, spoke of placers 
up the river about whifh he had heard, and promised his 
companions that all their hopes should be realised, and that 
they would return to their lioiru?s lo enjoy the gains and laugh 
at the trials of their trij). So glowingly did he picture the 
future, that his comiianions even sjieculated as to how they 
should s])encl their princely fortunes whtn they returned to the 
“States.” Baker .^ang songs of home and h()))e, and tlie others 
lent their voices to the chorus, till far in the night, when, 
unguarded, they sank to sleep, to dream of coming o])ulence 
and to rise refreshed for the morrow's journe}\ 

Early next morning they breakfiisted, and began the ascent 
of the side cafion, up the bank oj)posite lo that by whic h 
they had entered it. Baker was in advance, with his rifle 
slung at his bac k, gaily sj)rlnging up the rocks, towards the 
l;H)le lancl above. , Behind him came AVhite, and Strole with 
the mules broiiglit up the rear. Nothing disturbed the stillness 
of the lieautiiul summer morning, but the traminng of the 
mules, and the short, heavy breathing of the climbers. They 
had ascended about half the distance to the top, when stopping 
for a moment to rest, suddenly the war-whoop of a band of 
savages rang out, sounding as if eveiy^^roc k had a demon’s 
voice. Simultaneously, with the first ttvhoop, a shower of 
arrows and bullets Was poured into IhJ little ^arty. With 
the first fire Baker fell against a rock, but, 4 [mying for a moment, 
he unslung his rifle and fired at the Jndians,‘\\1ib now began 
lo show themselves in large numbers, and then, with the blood 
flowing from his mouth, he fell to the ground. White, firing 
at the Indians as he advanced, and followed by Strole, hurried 
U) the aid of his wounded leader. Baker, with an effort, 
turned to his comrades, and in a voice stilf ftrong, said, 

“ Back, boys, back ! save yourselves, I am dying.” the 
credit of White -and Strole, be it .said, they faced the ^vages 
and fought, till the last tremor of the yiowerful frame told that 
the gallant Baker was dead. Then slowly* they began, to 
retreat, follow'cd by the exultat^t Indians, who stoj)ping to 
.strip and mutilate the dead body in their path, gave the white 
men a chance to secure their animals, and retrace tlv^r steps 
into the side cafton, beyond the imin^l^aic reac h of the 
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Indians’ arrows. Here they held a huiricd consultation as to 
the best course they could pursue. To the east for three 
hundred miles stretched an uninhabited country, over which, 
if they attempted escape in that direction, the Indians, like 
bloodhounds, would follow their track. North, south, and 
west was the Colorado, with its tributaries, all flowing at the 
bottom of deep chasms, across which it would be impossible for 
men or animals to travel. Their deliberations were necessarily 
short, and resulted in their deciding to abandon their animals, 
first securing their arms and a small stock of provisions, and 
the ropes of the mules. Through the side cafion they travelled, 
due west, for four hours, and emerged at last on a low strip of 
bottom land on Grand River, above whicli, for 2,000 feet 
on either bank, the cold, grey walls rose to block their path, 
leaving to them but one avenue for escape— the foaming 
current of the river, flowing along the dark channel through 
unknown dangers. 

They found considerable quantities of drift wood along the 
banks, from which they collected enough to enable tliem to 
construct a raft capable of floating themselves, with their anns 
and provisions. The raft, when finished, consisted of three 
sticks of cottoivwood, about ten feet in length and eight inches 
in diameter, lashed firmly together with the mule ropes. Pro- 
curing two stout poles with which to guide the raft, and 
fastening the bag of provisions to the logs, they waited for mid- 
night and the waning moon, so as to drift off unnoticed by 
the Indians. They did not consider that even the sun looked 
down into that chasm for but one short hour in the twenty- 
four, leaving it for the rest of the day to the angry w'atcrs and 
blackening shadows, and that the faint moonlight reaching the 
l)ottom of the cafion would hardly serve to reveal the liorror 
of their situation. Midnight came, according to their calcu- 
lation of the dark, dreary hours ; and tlicn, seizing the y>oIes, 
they untied the rope that held the raft, which, tossed a!)out 
liy the current, rushed through the yawning cafion, on the a<l- 
ventiirous voyage to an unknown landing, I’hrough the long 
night they clung to the raft, as it dashed against half-conccaled 
rocks, or w^hirled about like a plaything in some e<hly, whose 
white foam was perceptible even in the intense darkness. 

They prayed for the daylight, whi<'h came at last, an«l with 
it a smoother current and less nigged banks, though the cafion 
walls appeared to have • increased in height. Early in the 
morning (August 251b) they found a spot where thc^y could 
make a landing, and ;Vcnt ashore. After eating a little of their 
water-soaked provisions, they returned, and strengthened their 
raft by the addition 4 )f some light pieces of cedar, which had 
licen lodged, m clefts of tlio rot k by recent floods. White 
estimates the width of the river where they landed at 200 
yards, and the current at three miles per hour. After a short 
stay at this place they again embarked, and during the re.st of 
the day they had no difliculty in avoiiiing the rocks and w'hirl- 
pools that n^ict them at every bend of the river. 

Ill the afternoon, and aft(?r having floated over a distance 
estimV^ed at thirty miles from the point of starting, they reached 
the mouth of Green River, or rather where the Green and the 
CTfand unite to form the Colorado proper. Here the canons 
of ’both streams combined into one of but little greater width, 
but (ar surpassing cither in the height and grandeur of its w%alls. 
At lliQ junction the w^alls w^re estimated at 4,000 feet in 
height, but dctachfd jiinnacles rose a thousand feet higher, 
from amidst huge"* masses cf rock confusedly piled, like grand 


monuments to commemorate this meeting of the waters. The 
fugitives felt the sublimity of the scene, and in contemplating 
its stupendous and unearthly grandeur, they foigot for the time 
their owm sorrows. 

The night of the day upon which they entered the great 
canon, and indeed on nearly all the subsequent nights of the 
voyage, the raft was fastened to a loose rock, or hauled up on 
some narrow strip of beach, where they rested till the daylight 
cf next morning. 

As they floated down the cafion, the grey sandstone walls 
increased in height, the low^r section being .smooth from the 
action of floods, and the nigged perjiendirular w^nlls rising 
towards the far oflf sky, which seemed to rest on the ruggetl 
glistening summits. Here and there a stunted cedar clung 
to the cliff-side, 2,000 feet overhead, far beyond which the 
narrow blue streak of sky was perceptible. No living thing 
was in sight, for even the wing of bird which could ]>ass 
the chasms above never fanned the da A air in those sub- 
terranean depths. Nought to gaze on but their own ])ale 
faces, and the cold grey walls that hemmed them in and 
mocked at their escape. Here and there the raft shot ]>asi 
side canons, black and forbidding, like cells set in the walls of 
a mighty priiK>n. Baker had informed his comrades as to the 
geography of the countiy, and w^hile floating down they remem- 
bered that Callville was at the mouth of the cafion, which 
could not be far off — ^^siich wonderful walls could not con- 
tinue much fhrther.” Then Hope came, wath the prospect of 
deliverance from their frightful position. A few days w^oiihi 
take them to Callville ; their provisions could be made to last 
five days. So these two aien, thus shut in from the world, 
buried as it were in the very bowels of the earth, in the midst 
of great unknow^n deserts, began to console themselves, and 
even to jest at their situation. 

Forty miles below their entrance into the great cafion, they 
reached the mouth of the Sail Juan I'livcr. They attempted 
to enter it, but its swift (Uirreiit cast them bac k. 'I1ie pcrfien- 
diciilar walls, high as those of the C?(jIorado, with the w'atcr 
flowing from bank to bank, fiiriiade their abandoning tlicir raft 
to atfempt escape in that direc tion. So they floated aw^ny. At 
evc?ry bend of the river it seemed ns if they were descending 
deepcT into the earth ; the walls came closer together above* 
them, ihic'kening the black shadow's and rcdoubbng the echoes 
that went up from the foaming W'aters. 

Four days had elapsed since they embarked on the frail 
raft ; it was now August 28th. So far they had been constantly 
wet, but the water was comparatively WMrm, and the current 
more regular than they could have exiiecteel Slrole had taken 
upon himself to steer the raft, and, against the advice of White* 
he often ‘^ei one end of the pole against the bank, or some 
opposing rock, and then leaned, wuth the other end against his 
shoulder, to push the raft away. As yet they had seen no 
natural bridge spanning the chasm above them, nor had fall or 
cataract prevented their safe advance. But about three o’clock 
on the afternoon of the .28th, they heard the deep roar, as of 
a waterfall in front I'hey felt the raft agitated, then whirled 
along with frightful rapidity towards a wall that seemed to bar 
all further progress. As they approached the cliff, the river 
made a sharp bend, around which the raft swept, disclosing to 
them, in a long vista, the water lashed into ftwim, as it poured 
through a narrow precipitous gorge, caused by huge masses of 
rock de<:ached from the main w^alL There was no time to 
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^ think. The logs strained os if they would break their fasten- 
ings. The waves dashed around the men, and the raft was 
buried in the seething waters. White clung to the logs with 
the grip of death. His comrade stood up for an instant with 
the pole in his hands, as if to guide the raft from the rocks 
against which it was plunging ; but he had scarcely straightened 
himself, before the raft seemed to leap down a chasm, and 
amid the horrible sounds White heard a shriek that thrilled 
him. Turning his head, he saw tlirough the mist and spray 
the form of his comrade tossed for an instant on the watei*, 
then sinking out of sight in the whirlpool. 

White still clung to the logs, and it was only when the raft 
seemed, to be floating smoothly, and the sound of the rapids was 
behind, that he dared to look uj) ; then it was to find himself 
alone, the provisions lost, and the shadows of the black canon 
warning him of the approaching night. A feeling of despair 
seized him, and clasping his hands he prayed for the death he 
was fleeing from. He was made cognisant of more immediate 
danger by the shaking of his raft — the logs were separating; 
then he worked, and succeeded in effecting a landing near some 
flat rocks, wiicre he made his raft fast for the night. After this 
he .sat down, to spend the long gloomy hours in contemplating 
the horror of his situation, and the small chance of completing 
the adventurous voyage he had undertaken. He blamed him- 
self for not having fought the Indians till he had fallen by 
the side of Baker. He might have escaped through the San 
Juan valley, and the mountains beyond, tQ the settlements. 
Had he done so, he w^ould have returned to his home, and 
rested satisfied with his experience as a prospector. But when 
he thought of “ home,** it called up the strongest inducements 
for life, and he re.solved to die hard, and like a man.” 

(Gradually the dawn, long percci)tiblc in the ui)per world, 
began to creep down into the depths of the chasm, and gave 
him light to strengthen his raft and launch it again into the 
treacherous river. As he floated down he remembered the sad 
fate of Strole, and took the precaution to lash himself firmly to 
the raft, so as to ])reoludc the [jossibility of his being separated 
from it. This forethought subsefiiiently saved Jiis life. His 
course through the cafion was now down a succession of rapids 
blocked up by masses of rock, over which his frail raft thumped 
and whirled, at times wholly submerged in the foaming water. 
At one of these rapids, in the distance of about a hundred yards 
he thinks, the river must have fallen between thirty and forty 
feet. In going over this place the logs composing the raft 
became seija, rated the ujipcr end, and, spreading out like a 
fan, White > w'as thif)wm into the water. He struggled to the 
side by means of Ijj’ •roj)C, and witli a desperate strength held 
fhe logs togrth;:.'^ iill they floateil into calmer water, when he siic- 
ceede<l in re-fastening them. 

White’s trials were not yet at an end, and in relating the 
following incident he show'cd the only sign of emotion exhibited 
during his long narrative. About four miles below where 
the raft sq^arated he reached the mouth of a large stream, 
whi^ he has since learned w’as the Colorado Chitpiito. IIic 
cancSi; through w^hich it enters the main river, i.s very much like 
that of the San Juan, and though it does not discharge so large 
a body of watftr, the current is much more rapid and sw^eeps 
across the great Colorado, causing, in a deep indentation on the 
0]>posite bank, a large and dangerous whirlpool. White saw 
, this and tried to avoid it, but he w’as too w^eak for the task, llis 
taYt, borne by the f^urrent of the Colorado proper, rushed down 


with such force, that aided by his paddle he hoped to pass the 
waters that appeared to sweep at right angles across his course 
from the Chiquito. Wlien he reached the mouth of the latter 
stream the raft suddenly sto|)pedy and swinging round for an 
instant as if balanced on a point, it yielded to the current of 
the Chiquito, and was swept into the whirlpool, White felt now 
that all further exertion was luseless, and dropping his paddle, 
he clasped his hands and fell upon the raft. He heard the 
gurgling waters around him, and every moment he felt that he 
must be plunged into the boiling vortex. He waited, he thinks, 
for some minute.s, when feeling a strange swinging sensation, he 
looked up to find that he was circling round the W'hirlpool, 
sometimes close to the vortex and again thrown back by some 
invisible cause to the outer edge, only to whirl again tow^ards tlie 
centre. Thus borne by the circling waters, he looked up, iij), 
up through the mighty chasm that seemed bending over him 
as if about to fall in. He saw in the blue belt of sky that hung 
above him like an ethereal river, the red-tinged clouds floating, 
and he knew the sun was setting in the u])per w'orld. Still 
around the whirlpool the raft swung like a circular pendulum, ' 
measuring the long moments before expected death. He felt a 
dizzy sensation, and thinks he must have fainted ; he knows he 
was unconscious for a time, for when again he looked up the 
walls, whose nigged summits towered 3,000 feet above him, 
the red clouds had changed to black, and the heavy 
shadow's of night had crept dow'n the canon. Then, for the 
first timCjJj^ remembered that there was a strength greater than 
that of man,' a power that ‘‘holds the ocean in the hollow of 
His hand.*' “1 fell on my knees,” he said, “and as the raft 
swx'pt round in the current, I asked God to aid me. I sjxike 
as if from my very soul, Snd said, ‘O God! if there is a way 
out of this fearful jflare, guide me to it.***^ Here White’s voice 
liecame husky, as he narrated the circumstance, and his some- 
w^hat heavy features quivered, as he related that he presently 
felt a different movement in the raft, and turning to look at 
the whirlpool, saw it was some distance behind, and that he 
was floating down the .smoothest current he had yet seen in 
the caiion. 

Jlelow the mouth of the C olorado ( Ihiquhcj the current was 
very slt)w^ and White felt what he subsequently found to be 
the case — viz., that the rapids wt?rc passed, though he was not 
equally fortunate in guessing his proximity to (..'allville. The 
course of the river below this he describes as exceedingly 
“ crooked, with short sharp turns,” the view’ on every side being- 
shut in by flat precipitous walls of “white sand-rock.” Tbc.se 
w’alls presented smooth perjiendicular surfaces as far as the 
high-water level, which left a distinct mark about forty feet 
above the stage of the month of August. I'he highest part 
of the canon, White thinks, is between the San Juan and the 
Colorado Chiquito, \\'here he thinks the wall is more than 
5,000 feet in pcrjiendicular height, and at a fewr points far 
exceeding this. Dr. Newdierry, the geologist of Lieutenant 
Ives’ expedition, thinks that for a long distam c the altitude is 
near 7,000 feet. Correct altitudes, Uow^ever, can only be 
obUiined by a careful ir..stnimental examination. 

'rhe current bore White from the Colorado Chiquito slowdy 
down the main river. One, two, three, four days had slowly 
passed since he tasted food, and still ' the current bore him 
through the towering walls of the Cafion. Hunger maddened 
him. His thoughts were of food, food, food ; and his sleeping 
moments were filled wnth Tantaliis-likc dreams. Once he 
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raised his arm to open some vein and draw nutriment from his 
own blood, but its shrivelled, blistered condition frightened 
him. For hours, as he floated down, he would sit looking into 
the water, yet lacking courage to make the contemplated 
plunge that would rid him of all earthly pain. The morning 
of the fifth day since he had tasted food he saw a flat strip of 
shore with bushes growing on it, and by a superhuman eflbrt 
he succeeded in reaching it with his raft. He devoured 
the few green pods and the leaves of the buslics, but 
they only increased his desire for more. The jourhey was 
resumed, and he remembers two more days of unbroken 
cafion wall. 

On the afternoon of the eleventh day of his extraordinary 
voyage he was roused by hearing the sound of human voices, 
and, looking towards the sliorc, he saw men beckoning to him. 
A momentary strength came to his arras, and, grasping the 
paddle, he urged tJie raft to the bank. On reaching it he 
found himself surroundtii by a band of Yampais Indians, who 
for many years have lived on a low strip of alluvial land along 
the bottom of the canon, and the trail to which fixiiii the 
summit of the plateau is only known to themselves. One of 
the Indians made fast the raft, while another seized While 
roughly and dragged him ui),the bank. He could not re- 
monstrate ; his longue refused to give a sound, so he pointed 
to his mouth and made signs for food. The fiend that pulled 
him up the bank, tore from his blistered shoulders the shreds 
that had once been a shirt, and was proceeding him 


entirely, when, to the cTedit of the savage be it said, one of the 
Indians interfered, and pushed back his companion. He gave 
White some meat, and roasted mezquite beans to eat, wliich 
the famished man devoured, and after a little rest he made 
signs that he wanted to go to the nearest dwellings of the 
white men. The Indians told him he could reach them in 
“two suns” in his raft Early the next morning he tottered 
I to the bank, and again iiiishcd into the current I’hrec more 
I long days of hope and dread passed slowly by, and still no 
sign of friends. Reason tottered, and White stretched himself 
on the raft, all his energies exhausted ; life and death were to 
him alike indiflerent 

Late in the evening of the third day after leaving the 
Indians, and fourteen days from the time of starting on this 
perilous voyage, White again heard voices, accomjjanied by the 
lapid dash of oars. He understood the words, but could make 
no reply. He felt a strong arm thrown around him, and lie 
was lifted into a boat, to see manly bearded faces looking 
down upon him with pity. • 

In short, Callvillc was reached at last. The people of 
this Mormon settlement had warm, generous hearts, and, like 
good Samaritans, lavishly bestowed every care on the un- 
fortunate man so miraculously thrown into their midst from 
the bowels of the unknown canon. His constitution, naturally 
strong, soon recovered its terrible shock, and he told his new- 
found frientls his wonderful story, the first recital of which led 
them to doubt his sanity. 
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l.AS KSVANAS — INKLUENCK OK FRENCH CUSTOMS IN SPAIN — MOliKRN CHANGES OF NATIONAL COSTUME — RAILWAYS - HlflHWAYS AND CROSS- 
ROADS — SPANISH VEHICLES -THE DILIGENCIA-'KFFECTS OF RAILWAYS ON SPANISH LIFE AND UAIHTS- -TUI UD-CUASS PASSENGERS. 

The first scrap of .Spanish that usually meets the eye of the i is not to say in his haste that all men are liars because he cannot 
traveller bound for Sjiain is very significant of the country with recognise in Arragon any one of the features usually attributed 
which he is about to fUrm an acquaintance. As he changes hig ; to Andalusia. Resides this, from another point of view, there 
money, or receives his change after his first pecuniary iransiic- • is a jilurality of Siiains. Trobably no two travellers ever enter 
lion on Spanish soil, he naturally inspects the coinage in whic h j the country with precisely the same preconc eived notions, or 

his future payments are to be made, and on it he reads— and < with their attention fixed on ]jrcc'iscly the same set of objects, 

for some time, no "doubt, will read— “ bsabel II, por la gracia j S])ain is a land fertile in itsduimson the interest of the inlgrim. 
de Dios y la Const. Reina de las Ksjhanasy In the last three | To one it will be the “renowned, romantic' land,” the Spain of 
words he has a hint which he will do well to perpend. The ! the ballads, the Cid, and the Moors. To anlthcr it will have 
country he is in is not Sjiain ; it is “the Spains and the fact j that kind of halfmelancholy interest which alAchcs t<?»arichly- 
is one whic.h should be always borne in mind. Historically and ! < hased and rust-eaten suit of knightly armourtiW^r jiig u p among 
politically there i.s a deep signiticanc:e in the phrase “ Kas j the implements of modern warfare. Then there is iiicturesque 
Espafias,” and perha])s at no period of Spanish history or j Spain ; artistic Spain ; architec tural .Spain ; hidalgo Spain, and 
politics was it more significant than just now. Wlial amount j gitano Spain; the Spain of Don Quixote, and the SJjjain of 
of cohesion docs it im]>ly, and how long will that cohesion bear i George Borrow ; old Spain, “ viejo y rancio young Spain, 
the strain now thrown upon it? Will Castile and Andalusia j somewhat I'Yemh-polished; primitive and imeuropeanised Spain; 
accommodate their pactis to one another? Will Catalan repub- ; cigarette-smoking, guitar-twanging, lounging S])ain ; religious, 
licanism effect a compromise with Biscayan legitimism? These, ! and irreligious Spain ; Spain “with its vast internal resources-/ 
and a few more of the same sort, are in tfie very front rank of , — these and their sub-divisions are some of the “ Ksiiafia?"” 
that formidable army of questions which those sorely-perplexed which, under the general head of Spain, are before j:he traveller 
men, the Sjianish statesmen of j 868, have now to face. But, as he crosses the frontier, and w-hich, jointly and severally, may 
apart from jiolitics, tlie title “ Las Espahas” is very instructive jire.sent themselves to him as he proceeds, and as he uses his 

to the traveller. It suggests, or ought to suggest, that here, rolled powers of observation, 

into one, are several countries differing widely in climate, cha- It is true that the mosaic character — as it may be called* - 
tactar, productions, etlinology, and even language, and tliat he of Spain is not, at tlie outset, very apjiarent to traveller of 
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these later dayd, and if perceived at lall it is probably dnly 
dimly perceived by the mere tourist who follows in the i/^e of 
other tourists — limiting where they halt, rushing where they 
rush, and in all things conforming to the strict letter of tourist 
tradition. To such a traveller there will naturally appeal* but 
little change in passing from one end of Spain to the other. 
From the railway carriage window he may, indeed, remark pines 
in one part and palms in another ; and he may observe, per- 
haps, that whereas the children in Castile, w'ho persecuted him 
with the monotonous chant of “ Un cuartito, seftorito,” wore 
rags, more or loss abundant, the small brown urchins of Cadiz 
frccpiently transact that business of life, in entire comfort to 
themselves, w'ith nothing but a string round their loins. But 
with the exception of a few differences of that sort, he will not 
see much to distinguish north from south. Nay, more than 
this, at the end of his month in the Peninsula he may possibly 
be heard to ‘complain that really, after all, in spite of all die 
fuss that has been made about it, Spain, on the whole, is w'on- 
(lerfiilly like other countries, and that it is doubtful whether it 
is worth while going so far to see so little that is new, or strik- 
ing, or that cannot he seen just as well elsewhere. And it is 
very likely he Aas had no experiences that at all tiilly with his 
expectations. . All through, perhaps, he has been steadily dis- 
appointed. At Inin, being llien a couple of hundred yards 
deej) in tlie country, he proceeds to make his first experiment 
in Spanish cookery, the Spanish langingc, Spanish w'ays — ' 
Spvinish life, in fact — ^at the Fonda (as he is pleased to observe 
it is called) at the railway station. He has vague visions 
before him of ollas, giiisados, gazpacho, and other things he 
has read of in “ Ford.’* Bringing into actual service one of the 
phrases he has been studying all the way down from Bordeaux, 
he asks of a waiter — ^who is by no means as like a Spankird as 
he could have wished — “Que hay jxira comer?*’ and the 
waiter promptly replies, “ Pardon, ra’sieu’, vot’ chapeau ; il y a 
du— r~*’ and then treats him to a burst of unpunctuated gas- 
tronomy quite in the style of the Palais Royal. At Burgos, 
where, according to routine, be makes his next halt, things 
look rather better, though, as far as his inn is concerned, they 
arc much cleaner, and more comfortoble and commonplace, 
than is consistent with his idea of Spain. But it is something 
to perceive that the people do not understand French— for that 
matter they don’t appear always to understand his Spanish, but 
that, probably, is their provincialism — and certainly the town 
and its inhabitants are, in many respects, unlike anything in 
Italy, G^rtnany, of France, But Madrid is a sad blow. There, 
for one (Object, sight, or sound to remind him he is in Spain, 
there are^n’Ho make him fancy himself back in France: 
French costumes in the streets, French goods in the shops, 
French books — not many, to be sure— in the windows, and Ac 
Hotel de Paris lording it over the Puerta del Sol, the very 
heart of modem Siiain, and stronghold of Spanish opinion. It 
is perhaps some hours before he comes across a fan or a man- 
tilla, and he leaves without having seen a capa. To be sure, he 
do<s see some things peculiai* to Spain. Following his instruc- 
tions, he religiously “ does ” his bull-fight at Madrid or Seville, 
according as he spends his Sabbath in one or other of tho.se 
cities, and thereby qualifies himself to lay down the law on all 
occasions about the character and taste of the nation, and die 
tardy progress of civilisation in a country which can tolerate, 
nay, enjoy, &c. Ac. ; and at Seville or Granada he has, for a 
consideration/ Ac good fortune to see Aosc samples of Ae 


gipsy race Aat are kept on view for the improvement of 
strangers. But in respect of other cosas de Espafta which 
cannot so easily be got at through Ae, mc^um of Ae hotel com- 
missionaire, he has been curiously unlucky. He has never seen 
a genuine roajo got up in Aat style in which painters and other 
fortunate people see Wm, nor has he ever encountered that w’cll- 
known group of the young Andalusian peasant with his qiierida 
behind him, trotting into town on an exceedingly plump horse, 
Aough it must be a pretty common one, for they have it 
modelled in coloured terra-cotta in every second shop-window 
in Ae Calle de las Sierpes at Seville. Brigands he hardly 
counted on, but contrabandistas seem to be much more scarce, 
or more undistinguishable from the rest of the population, than 
he had been led to believe. *11ie only one he has seen, to 
know him, was the waiter of lus hotel, who offered him a rare 
chance of genuine Gibraltar cigars at two reals a-picce. And, 
above all, Aough he has been constantly on the look-out for it, 
he has never once seen an instance of the original use of the 
cuchillo or navaja, or observed that national weaix)n employed 
for any pinpose except slitting up melons, or slicing bread 
and sausages ; and therefore lie feels he has been, to some 
extent taken in by the hawker who induced him to buy one of 
Aose knives when As train stopped at Albacete. 

I'his kind of disap]iointmcnt may be easily acroiintccl for. 
I'hc fact is, Spain is now in a transition state. We do not, of 
course, allude to the events which have recently made Sjjanish 
ncw.s one of our regular items of daily intelligence, though there 
is a close connee tion between those events and the transition in 
question. But that change which Ford foresaw, and over whit h 
he used to grow half pathetic at times as he foresaw it, has already 
commenced. The old saying that Africa began at the Tyrcnccs 
is no longer true, except in a physico-gcographical sense, Sjiain 
is becoming Europeanised, and, all things considered, the 
process is going on with. remarkable rapidity. The national 
peculiarities and characteristics are every day losing Acir shaq)- 
ness of definition and outline; and “espafiolismo” of every 
sort is growing less decided and pronounced. As slraw\s will 
show which way the wind sets, so a mattef as trifling as costume 
may serve to indicate the direction of a movement of this kind. 
The disappearance of the mantilla has been of late frequently 
deplored by writers of travels in Spain,, but Ae mantilla is an 
article of dress, the preservation of which dcj:ends on a jiorlion 
of the community, in dress matters always the reverse of con- 
servative, the women — that is to say, Ae ladies — of the middle 
and upper classes. It would ere this have disappeared in icio^ to 
.make way for bonnets of the newest Paris m&de, but for Church 
protection, which made it an essential part of Ae *‘go-to-meetin\s” 
of decorous Spanish dames, helped, it may be, in some degree 
by an instinctive feeling that it was rather becoming. A fairer 
case is that of the original sombrero, the black velvet hat with 
Ac tumed-up brim, of which our once fashionable ^'pork-pic” 
was a feeble and cockney imitation — Ac hat which, with 
certain variations of crown and brim, was the ordinary hat of 
central and southern (jSpain, It is everywhere rapidly giving 
way to Ae cosmopolitan felt wide-awake. Even within the last 
twelve months any one studying Ae heads of Ae people might 
have remarked a decided change in this respect. Not long ago, 
at a fair in a remote village of Andalusia, we noticed the booth 
of an itinerant sombrercro. For one of the oUl-fashioned hats 
he seemed to have at least two of Ac wide-awake species in 
stock. The wide-awake is found to be far cheaper, more 
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durable, and probably more comfortable, and so — alas! for 
the picturesque — it takes the place of the distinctive national 
head-dress. 

It would be difficult to overrate railways as agents in effect- 
ing changes of this sort Their action is illustrated in this case 
of the wide-awake ; not only do they introduce the new article 
itself, but they introduce also the wearers of it, practical illus- 
trations of its use, and, by familiarising the eye with the new 
fashion, sap the prejudice in favour of the old. The traveller, 
therefore, who follows the railway lines in quest of the Spain he 
has so often read of, seen painted, and heard described, does 
very much the same thing as one who wanted to see forest 
scenery and followed in the track of a tornado. The storm 
has smoothed the way for him admirably ; thanks to it, he gets 
on much more (juickly and easily than he otherwise could have 
done ; but the worst of it is, it has swept away the very things 
he came to sec. In no country of Europe could the operation 
of railways in this way be more decisive and unmistakable 
tlian in Spain. It is not merely that they have, in effect, done 
away with the Pyrenees : for now there is some truth in the saying, 
“ II n’y a plus de Pyrenees.” Spain is seamed all over with 
internal chains of Pyrenees, natural and artificial, and these the 
ruthless railway is tunnelling and levelling in every direction, 
with its usual disregard of the picturesque and the sesthetic, of 
sentiment and artistic feeling. A glance at the conditions 
under which traffic and locomotion flourished in Spain before 
railways came into o])eration, may help to convey some idea of 
the revolution which must necessarily be effected by them. In 
the first place, as to the roads. Of these there are several 
grades in Spain, beginning with the Caminos Realcs, or great 
arterial highways, which, for the most part, branch from Madrid 
as from a centre. These, as far as they go, are generally excel- 
lent roads; no expense has been spared upon them, in con- 
struction at least, for they are well engineered and well made, 
and wherever they fail it is from parsimony in the matter of 
repairs. But though* they go fiir in one sense, they arc so few 
iu number that they go a very little way towards opening up so 
vast a country as Spain. 'I’he cross-roads are generally in- 
famous. Most of them are what may be called self-made roads, 
whose only merit is that they present no insuperable obstoclc 
to the passage of a stoutly-made country cart. Of late years, 
in the south especially, a few good cross-roads have been laid 
down, and some finished in as good style as the Caminos Rcalcs, 
but many a one that begins fairly ends foully, and, formosa 
snperne^ tail* off somewhat in the manner described by the poet. 
I’hese arc ‘the roads proper, distinguished by the Spaniards by 
t the general title x>f carreihti, a track that may, can, or might be 
followed by things on wheels. For the rest, and by a good 
de.ll the larger portion of the surface of the Peninsula, mere 
mule-paths are the connecting links between point and point, 
and when a Spanish peasant, in answer to a question about the 
way, says^ there is a camino, “/m? tw avreieraP the traveller of 
any experience in the ways of Spain knows that, in all proba- 
bility, it will tax his eyesight to distinguish his road from the 
barc^ plain or the rough mountain-side w^hich it crosses. 'Fhe 
vehicles, of course, are governed by the roads. In pre-loco- 
?;■ motive Si)ain, the greater part of the transport of person and 
property was done on horse or mulc-back, as a considerable 
j>art still is, particularly in the south, for the arriero has not yet 
gon^ the way of the stage-coachman and waggoner, and he, 

■ ^.d his long gqpf and his string of mules, with towering packs 


that make them look like camels in the twilight, are still common 
objects on the byways of Andalusia. On the carretdra there is 
the carro, a clumsy country cart, with a tilt of reeds, which 
conveys goods of all kinds, and frequently a traveller or two of 
the poorer sort. For the better class of travellers, where the 
demand is sufficient, there are galeras and gondolas, vehicles 
which are generally something like a cross-breed between an 
omnibus and a waggon, the features of one parent or the other 
predominating, according to circumstances, and which in some 
instances ply regularly, in others, start, “ God willing,” like the 
Hawes Fly in “The Antiquary,” or as soon as a sufficient 
load of passengers has turned up. These prevail rather in 
Andalusia and the south generally. In Estremadura, Leon, 
and Gallicia, their place is supplied by public conveyances of 
various builds, vaguely called “ coches but coches, gondolas, 
or galeras all agree in going at the slowest rate that can be called 
a pace, and doing all that in them lies to keep those people at 
home who are not forced to travel by inexorable necessity. 

But the vehicle, par excellence^ of Spain is the Diligencia, which 
answers to our stage coach and the French diligence. Answered, 
we ought to say, for, like its prototype.s, it is nowall but extinct. 
It lingers, indeed, in all its old form on some few roads, as, for 
instance, on the road between Oviedo and Leon, on the great 
north-western road between Astorga and Lugo and Coruna, and 
(somewhat modified and Gallicised) on tlie road between Cierona 
and Perpignan. But the railway is following hard upon its 
wheels, ami>jt will have become a thing cf the jiast long before 
the so^ig of the arriero has died out among the hills of Spain. 
Peace go with it when it docs go; of all public vehicles 
that ran upon wheels, it was the one that gave least peace to 
those who entrusted their jiersons to its conveyance. In build 
it is on the same principle as the French diligence, with a differ- 
ence, however. 'J'hc i*rcnch diligence is not a carriage remark- 
able for comfort, but in all the particulars in which the French 
diligence makes an attempt in that direction, the Spanish is 
wholly inactive, besides being fertile in discomforts which are 
all its own. 'I'he windows either will not let down, or cannot 
be persuaded to stay up ; wherever it is possible to insert a 
bolt, nut, screw, or other metal projection, in such a manner 
that it shall on every opportunity, at every jolt, and every time 
the passenger gets in or out, catt:h him on some tender portion 
of his frame, kneecap, shin, or elbow, and inflict sharp anguish, 
or, at least, tear his clothes -there the coachlUiilder has unerr- 
ingly inserted it. Where the human anatomy requires depres- 
sions there are knobs, and holloas where supix)rt is needed. 
The berlina, the coupe of the French diligence, has places for 
three, and is just endurable for two passengers, and the coupd, 
which corresponds to the banquette, and is the only place 
affording a chance of a view, fresh air, and freedom from dust; 
requires a special education to climb to, and get in or out of it. 
The apron in front is almost always a rigid and immovable 
structure, and the roof descends so low that the traveller has to 
slip himself in horizontally and edgeways, as if he were posting 
himself in a letter-box. When in, he can neither stretch out his 
legs nor yet bend them at any angle consistent with what is 
usually considered to be a sitting position, and his faculties are 
absorbed in the struggle to keep his skull from being dashed 
against the frame of the folding window, which hangs within 
about an inch of his forehead. It is under such circumstances 
that the scenery of Spain has been contemplated, in transitu^ 
by many English travellers. As to the other compartments. 
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the rotonda and interior, travelling in them is simply a process 
of slow cookery, wherein you are baked, stewed, and plentifully 
dusted, as if for the table of some fanciful ogre. Being the 
popular portions, they are usually packed to the extreme limit 
of packing, and indeed, as a general rule, the load of a Spanish 
diligence is like an holiest measure of periwinkles, just as many 
as can be got into it and heaped on it without falling off. This, 
though it may seem disagreeable with the thermometer verg- 
ing on ninety degrees, is really an advantage, as it counteracts 
the bumps, jolts, and bounds of the vehicle : especially when an 
incident happens which is not altogether uncommon in Spain. 
Among the many wise proverbs which Spaniards rejicat, but do 
not always act upon, is one nearly equivalent to our “Stitch in 
time” saw : “ Quien no adoLa gotera adoba rasa entera” — “ He 
who won't repair the gutter will have to rejiair the whole house.” 
Now and then, for the want of a little timely repair, ruts deepen 
into holes, and holes spre.ad into (piags, anrl the road becomes 
so hopelessly bad and. impracticable that the diligence is forced 
to leave it altogether, and make to itself a j)rovisional Voad at 
one side, along which it jogs as best it may, trusting to its 
strength of constitution and materials to escape being shaken 
to pieces. It will be observed that this kind of casualty is not 
confined to roads and diligences. 

The Spanish diligence is on llie whole a queer, wild, un- 
couth sort of conveyance, but not without certain elements of 
the picturesque about it. 'Fhe team consists of from eight to 
a dozen horses and mules mixed, the latter generally pre- 
domuiating, with, ])erhaps, in the case of a steep ascent or 
stiff mountain pass, a yoke or so of oxen abided on. The 
direction is ih the hands of a mayoral^ who sits on the box and 
holds the ribbons, which are in fact ropes, and of a ]>ostillion, 
the “ adelantcro,” which title may be translated, and, in one 
sense, cannot be better translated than by “goer-ahead,” for 
he does indeed go ahead. He is generally a boy, an imp of 
imps, and he has the faculty of eating, drii\king, smoking, 
.sleeping (if, indeed, he ever does sleep) in the saddle, at a 
hand-gallop, and all the while keeping up a steady flow of bad 
language. In the best-regulated diligences these two officers 
are assisted by a third, who is of the diligence rather than»on 
it, and peiforms nine-tenths of the journey on foot. His 
business is to race alongside of the team and encourage, by 
oaths and blows, those animals whose middle position 
protects them fibm the whip of the adelantcro at one end, 
and of the mayoral at the other. His qualifications are 
speed, wind, endurance, and agility, the last especially, for 
all diligence mules make a point of lashing out at his head 
the moment they catch sight of him ; and he is called “ cl 
zagal,” an Arabic term meaning “the active youth.” A^Tien 
the admini.stration is not able to afford the salary of this 
supernumerary, the mayoral lias nothing for it but at every 
halt to form a small geological museum of broken stono, 
which he keeps on the foot-board, and out of whii:h he deals, 
with unerring aim, stimulants at the heads and quarters of those 
animals that seem to require them. But these arc not the only 
stimulants he relies on. From the i\mt he takes his scat till 
he quits it he is never, not even for a second, silent. An un- 
ceasing stream of exhortation flows from his lijis, and from 
those of his subordinates. Every horse or mule has a name, 
and by that name each is appealed to, from time to time, by 
each of the officials, in tones that range from mild remonstrance 
upwards, interspersed with ejaculations more or less intel- 


ligible. Thus, from morning till night, or from night till 
morning — for much of the Spanish diligence-travelling is done 
by night — there goes on»a continual cry, without stops or 
pauses, of “Granadina Granadina Grana-decna anda anda 
anda an-daa idda idda idda idda,” with a good deal more w'hich 
cannot be imitated, reproduced, or translated. For diligence 
language deals freely with the more recondite expletives of 
Spanish, and is in this respect only inferior to the language of 
the ordinary Spanish peasant, w'hich, even in the bosom of his 
family, is often so curiously and grotesquely filthy, tliat it is 
but charitable to suppose that the real meaning has become 
obliterated by constant use, like the inscription on an old coin. 

Such is— or, alas I vve may now almost say was — the dili- 
gencia of Sj)ain : to the lover of things wild, picturesque, 
bizarre, and ' semi-barbarous, a most charming veliidc, as it 
sjiceds along in its mad career over mountain and plain, now 
sj)inning giddily down the zigzags of the wild sierra road, now 
sending a gleam from its one lamp over the bare, treeless, 
houseless stepi)cs; now lighting up the sharp sjiears of the aloes 
and fantastic forms of the cactuses on the roadside, and pre- 
senting uncouth bandits to the imaginations of timid travellers ; 
now tearing up the narrow street of the little town, with 
apjiarcntly not more than six indies to spare on each side, 
on to the plaza and the parador, where, wdth much con- 
gratulatory whinnying, the smoking team hurries in through 
the archway, .and the drowsy muleteers, wra])j>ed in their* 
mantiis, shake themselves together, and grumble something 
about the coche being in early to-night. 

But to persons devoid of a strong feeling for the pic- 
turesque, or an indomitable passion for travelling— and your 
Spaniard is of all men the least liable to these weaknesses — 
the diligencia is undeniably a conveyance that holds out slight 
inducements to gadding about ; and when it is considered that 
until late years this was the best, most comfortable, and most 
civilised means of locomotion open to tlie inhabitants of the 
Peninsula, it is not difficult to understand why they saw but 
little of one another or of the rest of the world. 

In any country the stride from road to rail is necessarily 
great, but from such a system as dial we have been endeavour- 
ing to describe, to a railway system even as defective as that 
of Sjiain, ii is immense. 'J'he Spaifish railway system does 
not, indeed, make a very splendid sliow compared with tJiose 
of England, France, Germany, or Belgium, but it is extensive, 
considering the disadvantages under which it labours, and it 
has made remarkable jirogress towards rotnpleteh9SS within 
the last four or five years. Of all the^towms of the first 
imporUince, Granada is now the only one which has not an ' 
unbroken railway communication with the ca])ital and w'ilh 
Europe ; and this it probably would have had, but for the 
ill-judged j)arliality of Narvaez, who supported the imprac- 
ticable scheme of a line to pass through his native town of 
I-oja, in preference to the natural and direct one through Jaen, 
Salamanca will soon be joined with the Great Northern line at 
Medina del Campo. Oviedo, cut off by the vast barriejp of 
the Asturian Pyrenees, whose lowest jxisses are about 6,000 
feet in height, may' have to wait some years. But the railroad 
has already reached the foot of the western sp\irs that sejwatc 
Leon from Gallicia, and before long Lugo, Vigo, Pontevedra, 
and Coruha, at present about the most out-of-the-way places 
in Europe, will be on the great high road tj anywhere, and 
perhaps the most fertile, thickly populated, 4lid industrious 
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jjart of Spain will be thoroughly opened up, to its own advan- 
tage and that of the rest of the Peninsula. 

It is notorious that, so far, Spanish railways are failures 
commercially, and, indeed, it would be strange if they were 
successes. What we have already said about the roads and 
means of communication in Spain will account for one of the 
difficulties with which they have to contend. They are starved 
for the want of feeders. This alone would be enough to 


time is as little doubtful as that there are in the country 
the forces to make them pay. How long it may be before 
these forces arc brought to bear is another matter. For the 
present the Spanish railway shareholder must content him- 
self with the consolatory axiom of “ Live horse and you’ll act 
grass.*' 

But here we have to do not so much with the prospects of 
railways in Spain as commercial speculations, as with their 
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explain the fact that they do not pay ; but to this must be 
added a number of other considerations, such as the unsettled 
suite of ?he country ; the want of confidence ; the slacitness of 
business ; the very novelty of such things as railways, and the 
want of j)rej)aration for them ; so that, on the whole, it is 
wonderfiil, not that they cannot produce dividends, but tliat 
they can iiuu'iUiin an existence. Fortunately, however, (or the 
iiUcrcsts of the travelling public, owners of railway property 
are like men on the treadmill they must keep the thing 
going ; ^nnd it is — for the present, at least — to this necessity 
that Spain is indebted for the kee|)ing up of a tolerably 
elective railway system. That Spanish railways will pay in 


effects on Spanish life, Spanish ways and habits. That these 
effects arc already marked has been shown above ; that they 
are not even more so is due to the causes to w’hich we have 
just referred. Few of the lines can afford to run more than 
two trains daily each way, except on short lengths, such as 
between Madrid and ^Aranjuez, Barcelona and Martorell, or 
Valencia and Jativa. I'he small country stations in many 
places have already a semi-ruinous look, and the service is 
frequently on starvation allowance in way of an adequate staff 
of ojfirials. ^I’he trains arc, however, in general, tolerably 
regular ; the pace, all things coTisidered, reasonably good ; and 
the carriages, though sometimes a trifle out of repair, are for 
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the most quite as comfortable as those on any continental 
railway, and, of course, twice as comfortable as English car- 
riages. But, in truth, England always excepted, railways are 
much the same everywhere ; and railway travellers partake 
in a considerable degree of the sameness of the conveyance. 
First class is simply first class all the world over, nor do the 
seconds of one country differ much from the seconds of another. 
In Spain, it is not till we come to the third class that there 
is anything very peculiar to be observed in the composition of 
the cargo of passengers carried by a railway train. The first 
thing that will strike the stranger is the large proportion, far 
larger than in any other country, of third class passengers. 
This is perhaps natural in a country of small incomes, but still 
it is remarkable that the Spanish peasant should, in so short 


given to horse-play and .making a row. Then, some of the 
third class ways arc not conducive to comfort The Spanish 
third class traveller always has the strongest possible objection 
to entrusting to the luggage-van any impedimenta he may 
carry, and may be seen sometimes, regardless of a frantic 
public behind him, trying to squeeze through the door 
of the ciuriage a bale which looks suspiciously like a 
bed. Thus, a quantity of miscellaneous property, and a 
number of incongruous articles, which form most undesirable 
travelling companions, find their way into a third class com- 
partment. Then, whether to save time or to kill it, the tliird 
class, no matter how short the journey may be, treats it as a 
favourable opportunity for making a meal. No sooner is the 
train off than out comes the fiambrera — the round tin box 
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a lime, have taken so kindly to the railway, and adapted 
himself so thoroughly to its ways. He has even caught up its 
peculiar language. He talks tpiite naturally now of “ cl misto,” 
“cl express,” “el descendente,” “ el cinro ruarenta-cinco,” &c.,* 
precisely in the style of an Iberian Bradshaw. This may, 
j)erhaps, argue an advance in the direction of cosmopoIiUinism, 
but the Spanish third class is still siilljciently Spanish and racy 
of the soil to make it worth the occasional study of the 
traveller. No tourist in Spain who wants to see the people 
sliould omit making a third class joumey or two ; that is, 
unless he has an insuperable objection to noise and crowding, 
for on these he may safely calculate. In Andalusia two out 
of every three of his travelling companions will be provided 
with guitars, and all will be addicted to singing, or rather 
droning the monotonous chant whic h passes for singing with 
the S[)aniard of the south. 'J'here will be — no one ever saw 
a Spanish third class without it — a batch of soldiers on furlough; 
meny, good-temj)ered young fellows, no doubt, but very much 


without w'hich no Spanish peasant ever travels — and, with the 
courteous invitation of “gustan iistedes” to the company^^an 
odour of stockfish, oil, and garlic is let oi^ so strong, thgt a 
score of cigarettes, all going together, can make no inijiression 
on it. These may be drawbacks, but still the experiment is 
worth making. To the tourist doing the bCviten round of 
Sjiain - living in hotels, dining at table-d 'holes, and taking his 
walks abroad under the guidance of a commissionaire — it is 
[ about the only chance he has of seeing the j)eopl(; ///;* c/ 
simple^ and it wall probably serve to correct some of his 
preconceived notions about them. One it wall be pretty sure 
to modify. He has probably been told that the Spani.ird 
is habitually staid and dignified, solemn and Ui^ituni. The 
chances are that he will hear more merriment, more chatter, 
more jokes — some a trifle coarse, it^nay be —ami, altogether, 
more noise in a Spanish third class railway carriage in half an 
hour, than he would have heard in a week’s travelling on the 
other side of the Pyrenees. • 
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A Bird's-eye View of Madagascar. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF M. D. CHARNAY. 


CHAPTER I. 


MADAGASCAR — TAMATAVE — IIOVAS AND MADEGA.SSKS — HISTORICAL j 
RETROSPECT — RAMA R AND RASoLO — JULIE I TE FICIIE — WAI K • 
THROUGH TAMATAVE— M ARM ITUS— MADAGASCAR HOUSES. i 

The traveller who has passed along the beautiful shores of | 
Mauritius and Bourbon, shadowed by the basaltic rocks i 
of the Peter-Bottc mountain and the lofty summits of the j 
Sallazes, is but slightly impressed by the aspect of Mada- | 
gasgir at Tamatave. Seen from a distance, the coast | 
presents the appearance of a flat expanse of Avhitc sand, ; 
dotted here and there with the peculiar vegetation of the | 
Pandani^ or screw pines. Driven by the east winds, the | 
sea breaks with loud roar on the beach, and the blue j 
line of the Tananarive mountains is scarcely visible on the | 
horizon.; | 

On a nearer approach the panorama opens out ; tlie tojLS ! 
of palm trees waving in the breeze and the roofs of the taller 
houses emerge into view, and at last the numerous cottages 
which compose the city of 'J'amatave stand out clearly before 
the gaze of the traveller. 

Situjited to the south-east of the continent of Africa, from 
which it is separated by the Mozambique Channel, Mada- 
gascar stretche^ from the 12th to the 26th degrees of soutli 
latitude, and^from thQ 44th to the 51st degrees of cast 


longitude, extending about 900 miles in length, with a 
maximum breadth of 280 miles. Its sui>erficial area is at 
least ecjual to that of Prance, while its ])Opulalion -appears, 
from recent computations, not to exceed 2,000,000— it is, 
in fact, almost a desert. 

The history of the island may be dismissed in a few 
words. Madagascar w'as discovered by the Portuguese in 
1506, but immediately abandoned. Subseiiiiently the French 
visited it, and since the time when I.ouis XI I J. granted a 
charter to the Indian company, the great African island has 
I)een the tdqcct of many French expeditions. Attcmjits 
were made under successive inonarchs to colonise it ; the 
Republic jairsueil the same course; the First Empire was 
ecjually interested in this project ; during the Restoration, 
and in the reign of Louis-Philij>pe, governors, soldiers, and 
sailors were sent out ; there was, in short, a continual occu- 
pation by the F'rcnch, whic-h seems to leave no doubt in 
their minds as to their right of jiosscssion. Madagascar, 
however, never entirefy pas.sed under French dominion; and 
though the names of Saint T.aurent, Dauphine, and F^aslern 
France were suc.ccssively bestowed upon the island, it has 
finally resumed that of Madagascar. Its first explorers de- 
scribed its inhabitants as a gay and happy people, delighting 
in games and dances, and every village resounding with songs 
and laughter. I'he native w^as free ; he rejoiced in the 
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fact of existence, and in the simple and easy condition of 
life in which he was placed. Even now, in spite of forty 
years of oppression, he endeavours to smile — he still sings and 
dances in his brief intervals of respite from the persecution of 
the roncpiering race, the Hovas. 

We must devote a few lines to an account of these con- 
(juerors. Madagascar is i)eo])lcd by two distinct races, the 
Madegasses or natives, and the Hovas. 'Fhe former, whether 
Sakalave, Betsimsaraka, or Antankara, are black, more or less 
modified by mixture with Caffres, the natives of the Mozanv 
biejue, and the immigrant Arabs. 'Jail, strong, and savage, 
they have been able in the south and south-east to preserve 
their independence. On the cast coast the Betsim.saraka, 
gentler, more devoted to jjleasure, and slighter in form, were 
the first to lose thc'ir liberty. In the north the Antankara, 
robust, strongly built, and more resembling the natives of 
Mozainbi(|ue, still continue the struggle for liberty, and seek 
in inaccessible parts ofc the interior, or in the islands on the 
coast, a refuge from the tyranny of the Hovas. 'i he latter, 
who are of Malay origin, arrived on the eastern coast of the 
island at a very early period, and having been driven into 
the interior by the natiVos, established themselves on the 
<’entral plateau of lunerina. 'i'he fate of this colony was re- 
markable. At first, regarded by the Madegasses ns an out- 
cast race, everything they touched was considered* impure, 
and the collage which a Hova liad slept in was burne<l. 
Isolated in their w'ild retreat, the outcasts transformed the 
magnificent plain of lilmerina into a desert, fired the fofests 
whii'li might otherwise liave afforded concealment to an 
enemy, and to be secure from sur])ris<'^ erected their villages 
on hillocks in the plain. Siibse<|iiciitly, however, as an 
overture to a peace whicli they so much recjiiired, and as 
a tribute to the Madegasses, whom they acknenvledgcd as 
masters, the Hovas brought rice, maize, and other products 
of their industry to the boundary of the forests, whither the 
others ( nine to rec eive them, 'riiese years of oj)])ression had 
an injurious efiec^t iijKm the c harac ter of the Hova ; he bec'aine 
siillcMi, susiiic'ioiis, cunning, cruel, and treac herous, and when, 
towards the end of ihC last century, a man named Andfianan^ 
ponine invited them to shake off the yoke, he founci it only 
necessary to colJec.t the various tribes into an army, 'J'he 
desire of power and thirst for revenge had made lliem alivady 
soldiers in heart.* It is now thirty years since the Hovas 
became masters of a purtiem of Madagascar. During these 
thirty years they liave decimated the unfortunate natives, 
and exercised without pity the rights of c onejuest. 'I'aniatave 
is the chief seat of their jiower on the east eoast ; there they 
exercise unlimited authority over the black j>o])ulation, but 
are less ' overbearing towards the w’hil(?s with whom they 
come in contact. 

Immediately on our arrival a canoe paddled by blacks 
came alongside our vessel, containing the oflicial visitors, 
namely, Bainar, the chief of ])olic e, accompanied by two subor- 
dinates. 'i’his ])ersonage jiresented a most absurd ap])car- 
anc.e ; his costume was com]joscd of an* old fireman's coat, 
surmounted by a pair of enormous naval epaulettes, dark- 
colourcd pantaloons with gold strijies, anrl on his head a 
general’s plumed hat. From the fit of the garments we 
easily perceived that they had been juirc.bascd at some 
second-hand dealer’s in "ramatave. 'I'he Hova chief carried, 
moreover, in one hand an old curved sabre, and in tlie 


other flourished a rather dirty cliecked handkerchief, evi- 
dently intended rather for ornament than use. His aides- 
de-camp were distinguished by immense gold epaulettes and 
caps which had belongcjd to officers in the iMiglish navy. 
'I'he visit was of short duration. Ramar, left alone on deck, 
became cjiiite furious at the laughter excited by his extra- 
ordinary ajipenrance, and hastily re-crabarked in his canoe. 
Rasolo, aide-de-cainj) of the governor of 1 amatave, also paid 
us a visit dressed in similar grotescjiie c'ostume. 

On the afternoon of the same day, August 2nd, 1R63, we 
landed, and went to pay our resjiects to Juliet le Fichte, a Made- 
gasse by birth, and lately beceme a Hova princess. Slie w'as 
then about fift}' years of age, tall, and proportionally stout, with 
intelligent and t*x[)ressive eyes, and a pleasing smile, which 
disclosed a set of teeth of jienrly whiteness. Regarded as the 
S])ecial ])iitroness of the French at 'I'amatave, lier benevolence 
and charily obtained her the honour of a medal from the 
French Einjicror. She received us in her cottage w'ith mu< h 
kindness. It is the nearest house to tlie shore, and is visited 
by all new comers. Her conversation is even more striking 
than hiT appearance, and it is truly .^iir|)rising to meet, so far 
from all literary circles, w'ith a coloured lady capable of con- 
versing with ease and intelligence, in remarkably ccrrect 
language, on literary as well as i)o]itical subjects. 

Tamatave has the ap])earan< e of a large village, and con- 
sisting merely of an agglr meration of huts, is quite unwwthy to 
be called a town. We ( omnu need by exploring the princij)al 
street, which is a long and narrow avenue, bordered with slight 
wooden stakes, forming enclosures round tluj houses scattered 
along each side. We were sheltered at iiUeiTals from the heat 
of the stm by tin? large leaves of the palm tree, or by mulberry 
trees laden with rii)e fruit. On the right the English flag 
waves over the Consulate, and a little further, on the same 
side, we come to a higli wooden Iniikling, llie residence of the 
Madegasse Rothschild, the agent of the Hovas for the sale 
of cattle. Passing several eating houses, we arrived at the 
Madegasse (juarler, where the st\le of the housers is (pilte 
different from that of the rest of tlie town, 'fhe buildings, 
which all appear neat and clean, are entirely constiiu tcd of the 
bark and leaves of the Ravenal f Uranut sj^cdosa), A number 
of pretty girls were Muiling and showing their beautiful teeth, 
while the men uttered cries of “Marmites, mnrmites,'’ which 
means in English, “Do you want a porter?" Now and then 
a Hova, passing with uncertain steps, sidelong glance, and 
sinister smile, w ished us a good morning. The heterogeneous 
contents of the modest shops w^ere dis|dayed upon the 
thresholds. They consisteil of large baskets of dried locusts, 
empty bottles, n few* English printed cottons, some diminutive 
fisli, bliic-hcaded parrots, black, white, atid ringtailed lemur 
monkeys, large black parro(iuets, immense bundles of leaves 
used as table-cloths, fruits, sw’ect potatoes, yams and bananas, 
mats, and finally tlie eternal casks of />dzabeiztt, whic^i is a 
iKpJor made of the fermented juice of the sugar-cane, mixed 
W'ith bitter herbs. Wo thouglit it detestable, but ihe Madegass^*s 
consider it delicious. J'he increasing animation of the streets 
showed us that we were gradually approaching the* market or 
bazaar. 

A hideous Chinaman, addrtssing us in barbarous French, 
enticed us into his shop, which wms a perfecl chaos, and of 
which the owner himself was the most remarkable object. 
He w^as much astonished at our not iturchasiptf any pf his 
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wares ; we exchanged, however, several i>ia.strcs for small silver 
pieces. The only coins of (he country are small portions of 
five-franc pieces, Avhic:h they weigh with extraordinary accuracy. 
Wc then went on to the baza:u, where, under sheds of a 
very dirty ap[)earance and only a few feet raised from the 
ground, were collectetl t])0 aristocratic shoi)s of the conquerors 
— in fact nearly all the shoi)keej)ers were Hovas. They sit 
cross-legged, like Turks, and conduct the sale of the various 
articles spread out before them, weights and scales, salt, 
stuffs, old cutlery, meat, &c. The atmosphere is tainted by 
the carcases of animals slaughtered upon the s])Ot, which, 
becoming putrefied by the heat, attract clouds of flies. We 
continued our w^ay along the street which opened into the 
country, passing the modest establishment of the Jesuit 
fathers, which on this side marks the boundary of 'J ama- 
tave. Oi)positc is the battery or fortress, with its flagstaff, 
from which floats the white pennant of the reigning monarch, 
bearing the inscription, “ Rasuaherina, panjaka ny Mada- 
gascar” (Rasuaherina, Queen of Madagascar), llelow it is 
the residence of the commandant, his Excellency Andrian- 
Mandrosso, formerly cowherd, and now a Hova prince. 

The country around seems a perfect desert, interspersed 
with swamps, and even in the centre of the town tlicre are 
large i)Ools of stagnant water, which spread a poisonous 
miasma through the neighbourhood. We now thought it time 
to return, and turning to the left, traversed the entire town, 
passing along a sort of suburb in w’hich the houses w'erc 
smaller and meaner in appearance than those we had 
hitherto seen, and so placed as to form a labyrinth, from 
which we had some difficulty in extricating ourselves. We 
were anxious to leave this quarter as quickly as possible, on 
account of the equivocal ai)pcarance of its inhabitants, and at 
about three o’clock we reached the residence of one of our 
new friends. 

The house inhabited by Mr. B. is one of the most elegant 
in Tamatave. Built in the Madegasse style, of which it is 
an excellent specimen, it is situated in the middle of a court 
covered with fine sand, and shaded by evergreen mangoes, 
and a number of orange trees fill the air with their delightful 
perfume. Around the enclosure there are some smaller cottages 
for the use of friends, besides the kitchen and sleeping-rooms 
for the servants and slaves. The house itself is built on 
posts, which raise it about twelve inches from the ground; 
the walls are composed of bamboos lashed together, the floor 
and roof jdanks of rafia tree, and the latter is covered 
with a light thatvh of ravcnal leaves. I'he interior, like most 
Madegasse houses, is divided into two compartments, each 
of which is hung with leaves for tapcstiy, while the floor 
is covered with rush mats, always clean and fresh. It is 
altogether a charming retreat, and we fully enjoyed the rest 
it afforded us after our long and fatiguing walk. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE TACON - TUR BAY OF Y VONDROU — THE SEA COAST— A STORM — 

DIE I«?»KEmTS - VISIT TO CLEMENT I.ABOIIDE — A MAPKGASSE 

liREAKFAST— APPEARANCE OF THE COUNTK V— NATIVE DANCES. 

The ^following day we were •to visit M. Clement Laborde, 
whose house is situated on a range of hills running along the 
coast, about o’ght miles from Tamatave. Rising at an early 
hour, we found the sky black with clouds ; Ihe rain was falling 


in torrents, and the hut shook under the gusts of wind. In 
spite of these obstacles, w^e determined to set out, and dis- 
tributed our luggage amongst the marmites (porters) who were 
to convey it. There is only one vehicle, called a tacon^ used 
in Madagascar. It consists of a chair placed on a litter, ami 
is so light that four men can easily carry it on their shoulders, 
unless the traveller be unusually lieavy. As there are no 
roads in Madagascar, it would be impossible for a carriage to 
penetrate into the interior— in fact, the Madegasscs have no 
quadruj:)eds except oxen, and look on a horse as a curiosit}'. 
For a long journey one requires quite an army of porters. 
Twelve are allowed to each tacon, and twcnlydive or thirty 
more to carry the traveller’s luggage and provisions, so that a 
j)arty of ten would have at least four hundred natives In tlieir 
train. Our excursion being a short one, wc had only eight 
men each. 

Wc set out, wrapped in mackinlosli cloaks, and with our hats 
drawn down over our eyes, to keep out. the blinding rain. Our 
porters trotted along without minding it in the least, beating 
time with their steps, and at inter\'als uttering strange cries, 
which were answered by the others. AVc soon came on the 
shore of the little bay of Yvondtou. Here the wind re- 
doubled its violence, and the sea was magnificent, rolling in 
mountain-high, breaking furiously on the (*oral rocks of 
Point Hastie, and finally Rj)encling itself in white foam. Its 
fearful roar drowned our voices, while our bearers were ( overed 
with spray and sand. Leaving with regret this splendid sight, 
which made us forget for a moment the discomforts of our 
position, >ve turned to the right, and went towards the interior, 
passing over downs covered witli the curious vegetation of the 
vacoas (Pandanus utilis\ a plant belonging to the i>alm family, 
and known by the Engli.sh term of “ screw-jiine.” Its ajijiear- 
ance is peculiar. "Phe trunk, which is covered with a smootli 
bark, generally divides into three brandies at a height of 
about six to seven feet, and each branch dividing again near 
the top forms a large head, from which hangs, like dis- 
lievelled hair, huge fleshy leaves Rjilit down the middle. 
These leaves sui)ply a strong thread, and are used, wJicn 
?<j)lit, for making bags. The vacoa Hoes not exceed thirty 
feet in height. 

I'he storm now ceased, the rain cleared off, and was 
.succeeded by bright sunshine, and wc exemplified I'm* truth 
of the fiible of “the sun and the wand,” by raising our 
battered hats, throwing off oiir heavy cloaks, and enjoying 
the genial warmth of the sun. Nature awoke fresh and 
beautiful, the grass and shrubs threw off the wet which 
weighed dowm their leaves, numberless flowers opened their 
petals to the sun, and the lemon trees shed a delightful 
perfume around our jiath. 

An undulating plain spread out before us, intersected by 
streams and marshes, through wiiirh our bearers waded, s]>lash- 
ing the whaler and uttering wild cries. 'Phey scarcely seemed 
to feel the weight of our light tacons^ and hastened along at a 
rapid j)are in hopes of receiving a reward in the sliiii)e of rum 
or betza-betza. We* soon reached the f ommcnccment of the 
woods througli which our path lay, and had some diflirulty in 
forcing our w’ay through the luxuriant vegetation. I’lic vacoa 
raises its conical head above the dwarf palms ; the mahogany- 
coloured Nath mingles its branches with those of tlie white- 
barked copal-trce and the red-wooded ludramcna. The plain- 
tive note of a species of cuckoo was the only sound which 
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disturbed the silence. Presently we emerged again upon the 
plain, which in tl)is part is covered with long thick grass that 
nearly covered our bearers. As we advanced, tlie swamps 
be( amc wider and deeper, and we felt far from comfortable 
on our unsteady scats, which were sometimes raised above 
the heads of our bearers, as tlicy sank up to the shoulders in 
the muddy licpiid, and it was only by great care and skilful- 
ness that tliey succeeded in bringing us safely through. Wc 
reached at last the comtnencement of the hills, and about 1 2 
o’clock wc came to M. l^abordc’s house, which is on a 
plateau commanding an extensive view of the country. In 
front was a wide belt of forest, beyond which lay the sandy 
plain of I'nmatave, with the sea in tlie distance. Towards 
the interior a succession of hills and mounds, not unlike 
monstrous hea\'er-huts, separated from each other by ponds 
or marslies, gradually rise till they join the central cliain. A 
few blackened trunks, which have escaped the conflagra- 
tions, give a melancholy air to the country. We noticed the 
same a])pearancc of silence and desolation in cveiy part of the 
island under the rule of the Ilovas. Near the house, however, 
all was life and movement; slaves were pounding and 
winnowing rice, bright fires were burning in ihe kitchen, and a 
number of ]>retty servant-girls in gay-coloured dresses were 
running about laughing and .shouting ANhile tliey prepared the 
dishes. 

Our host conducted us into the j)rincii)al room in the 
house, where breakfast was j>rej)ared in the Madagasc nr fashion. 
l.arge round leaves of a briglU green were arranged in the 
shape of a scjuare, round which we seated ourselves. In the 
middle of the table, on a plateau also covered Avith rnvenai 
leaves, there Avas a smoking pyramid of snoAV Avliitc rice, Avhich 
the Madegasscs use as bread. We had square pieces of leaves 
for i»lates, and other leaves diil duty for forks and glasses. It 
Avould he diflidilt to explain Iioav a leaf can be applied to so 
many different ^purposes, but the natives make use of them in 
tliese and many other Avays besiiles. 

The Ravenal, or traveller s tree,” is one of the most valu- 
able vegetable productions of Madagascar. Its leaves, as aa^c 
have just obseiTed, are used for table-cloths on Avhicli to serve 
the rice, for sjjoons to cat it Avith, and for cu])s to contain 
li<piids; in addition to Avhich they also use them fur scooj)s 
to bale out their canoes. When .sjjlit, the leaves make an 
excellent thatch, the Avails of the huts are composed of the 
bark, and the trunk of the tree furnishes the posts Avhif h supj)ort 
the building. 'jT'he name of “traveller’s tree” is gi\cn to it on 
the supposition that it is an inA'aluable resource to the thirsi) 
wayfarer; but as it generally grows close to the water, AA'liere 
the traveller can find an ample siip]>ly to quench liis thirst, 
'HkiJ^.‘pithet a])pears to me somcAA^hal misplaced. But to reliini 
fo the breakfast, the second course Avas served in European 
fashion, and we exchanged our primitive cups and plates for 
English china and champagne glasses, Avliidi our native cup- 
bearer filled Avitli the sparkling beverage of Moct- 

Thcrc WLVS a general holiday in honour of our arrival. An 
allowance of rum Avas distributed amongst the slaves, domestics, 
and bearers, avIio imi)aliently aAvaited the signal to commence 
their dancc.s, striking ^dic bamboo instruments Avhich they car- 
rirti in their hands. At a sign from their master, they entered 
the liall Avlujj'e avc Avere seated, and squatted do\,'n in a circle, 
leaving a v.pace clear for the dancers. First came a woman, 
neither fair nor pretty, but her black eyes .sparkled with joyous 


animation, and a broad smile covered her face with dimples 
and di.splayed a row of pearly teeth. Her robu.st but not in- 
elegant figure was well displayed by her costume, which con- 
sisted of a blue bodice and a full Avhite skirt Avith showy yelloAV 
floAA^ers ; between the tAVO a strip of her bronze skin AA'as visi])le. 
'rhe Madega.sses began by singing in chorus; some accom- 
panied themselves on bamboos, and others l)eat time with their 
hand.s, and the dancer commenced a “bird dance.” She first 
adA^anf.cd with her body bent forward and her arms extended 
like an ancient sibyl, and striking tlie ground Avith her feet. 
I'hen she Avaved her arms backAvards and forwards, up and 
down, and seemed to make an a^iciujit 10 fly. The acrom- 
j)animcnt now became louder, the voices rose, and the hand.s 
AA^erc beaten more vigorously. The dancer redoubled her 
eflbrl.s, her body remained quiet while she waAxd her arms like 
Avings ; then, apparently in a fit of inij)atience, she nn jointing 
round the circle, slamj)ing violently, and her arms, hands, and 
fingei*s seeming to tNAist convulsively. At last she stop])cd, 
overtome, amid our loud ai)i)lause. A male ])erformer noAv 
rose to exhibit the rice dance, liiit as this recjuired more space, 
Ave i!ulargeil the circle. The danci*!' Avas almost naked ; a long 
.strip of white calico artist i('all)' Avomul round his loins Avas his 
only clothing. He Avas a liandsoine, vigorous looking man, 
with an elegant and muscular frame, full of natural grace. He 
Avas accompa’ded in the same primitive manner by the hands 
and voitx's of his companions. 

We must remind our readers that in Madagascar, as 
Avell as in some ))arts of Anu*rica, the natives burn dcjAMi 
the forests in order to plant rice or inni/e, ANhich they do 
not scatter, but drop into holes in the ground, and there 
leave them till harvest. 

In Madagascar they finish the seed-sowing by an invo- 
cation, Avhich we will now describe*. In tlie middle of the 
piece oi ground A\hicli has been soAvn they i»lace a portion of 
cooked meat on a round leaf, also a little money, and some 
bamboos filled with betza-betza. TIte head of the family, sur- 
rounded by his relations, then advances and invokes, one by 
one, the sjurils of ilicir deceased re]aj[i\e‘i (who have died a 
natural death). ot«en to the number of live or six luindred, and 
finishes his prayer in these Avonis : “ If I have made any 
omission, I jnay those Avhom T liave fo» gotten to jiardon me, 
and I beg them to come and partake of oflering Av!_‘ch I 
have made to the good .spirits, for I call c.iily on them ; and 
I trust in tlic sni>])ort of Zanahar-be (the great s])iril) to a.s.sist 
me and mine, for lie only is our master.” 

'J'lie dancer commenced his performanec liy representing 
the cutting doAvn of the woods the crash of the hatchet and 
the falling of tlu^ trees— in a pantomime whieli Ave understood 
])erfc;ctly. Next came the burning of the fallen forest — the 
crackling of t^^c wocxi, the roaring of the flame, while the 
ianter kejH time with the music. He then proceeded to the 
' jilaiiting of the rice, running round the circle with regular 
I bounds, equal to the distance Avhicli the sower leaves betA\een 
, each hole. He afierwards apjiearcd to burys the grain, and 
cover it u]>, and, returning to the middle of the circle, addressed 
his inA^ocalion to the spirits. The performer Avas apjflauded 
during the progress of the dance, and at its conclusion there 
Avas another distribution of rum, and M. Clement J.aborcle 
brought the day’s entertainment to a close by u/>ftssa// of liis 
own, which he had performed at 'J'ananarivo before poor 
Kadama II. 
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CHAPTER III. 

\ VOVnUOlJ— VKUDINAND 1*1CHE-' TIIK BE'I SlMSARAKAS ANH BETANI- 
MINKS— TKE LAKES — AM HAVA RANG • THE KAKAR — MAl>A(iASCAR 
JrOSITrALITY— THE YOUNG GIRLS. 

Our second expedition was to Yvondron, a village wliicli was 
formerly of so»*'c iini)ortance, situated about ten miles .south 
of Tamatavc, and on tlie river of tlie same name. It was the 
ancient re. lence of a Madagascar prince, and commands the 
entrance of the lakes, which extend ujiwards of 200 miles to 
the south, as well as the road to the capital, 'lananarivo, on 
which it forms the first stage. Our host and guide, I'erdinand 
Fiche, is the .son of Prince Fiche and Juliette, of whom w^e 
have already spoken. He was educated at Paris, and is, un- 
doubtedly, the he.st educated man in Madagascar. His manner 
is rather sombre, and it is ne( essary to know him in ortler to 
appreciate the amiabilily -of his character. Mine. Ida Pfeifier 
has re])iesented him as an ill-bred bear, but slie did not under- 
stand tlie peculiarities of his disposition, nor make allowance 
for tlie sufferings endured by a man of education luimili.itcd by 
the vile tyranny of the Hovels. In f.u t, the only fault J found 
in Ferdinand Jdche, W'as the very rare one of too great 
modesty, w'hich made liini a] 'pear to disad\antage before 
strangers, often inucli his inferiors. 

Our tacons had brougl.t us to tlie edge of the little bay 
on which the village stands, and having breakfasted there, 
we emb.arked in canoes, .diidi Ferdinand had placed at dur 
disjiosnl, intending to explore the l.ikes, and, if tune per- 
mitted, to push on as far as Andevorandc; Our three beautiful 
canoes had h .sixteen ]»ad(llers, aiul were .siijiplied in 

prineely style with every recjuisite idr a voyage of several 
days. We Ivul all kinds of provisions, champagne, French 
wines, I'aiglish beer, &e. W'e were also ]uovided with guns, 
and the canoes were covered w’ h awnings, in ease of b.ad 
weather. Our departure was very gay, and we set out de- 
lighted with tlie -ij iaxirance of tlie eountry and the kindness 
of our h(»si s reception, .lud l)o]»ing at every .step to g.ni 
inl’ormation aboiu tiiis Strange and iiitcrcsiing ecuiniry, ahnost* 
new to the <-yes of I'.uiopc. a travellers It rvsjuires a certain 
amount of skill to iiavigai' 3 ( .u \ .1 1 is so hglit that it is 

nece.ssary for every on ' tr b <\aeriil in m.nntaining an eipiili- 
brliiiu, and at first we l-.it a little 111 as* as the wind agitated 
the surface of the water ; but jr rovveis moved in perfei t 
unison, and wo flew along like the wind. W'e .soon re.ic luxl 

the rnifldle of the river, where Ferdinand jiointed out to us :i 
tongue of reddi.sh can In whicit had been the scene of one of 
tlie little dramas ol' ilieir modern 1 ’si. .y. “You kiunv,” said 
lu?, “that the inhabilanis of Madagasc.ar boar the general name 
of Sakalaves ; as to t]»e appellaijon of lieisim.snr.iKa, which 
belongs to us who live on the coast, it is a ('omjioimd word, 
signifying a vast union o'* tribes, /r meaning much, /^Z, not, 
msamkf divided. The ii.atives who live in the country and 
till the ground, we call Ambanvoulas, and we have, besides, 
the Betanimenes, a revolted tribe, who gained this epithet from 
a disgraceful defeat upon this tongue of land wliich \vc have 
just passed. The word Betanirnc^ne is deriv'ed from much ; 
tani, earth ; red. For tliis tribe having been driven to 
this promontory, w'ere pelted by their enemies witli balls of red 
earth, and made objects of derision.” This little anecdote 
explained to me why so many call themselves Betsimsarakas, 
and so few Betanimenes. 


We now left the river Yvondron, and entered the canal w'liich 
join.s it to the lakes. 'Phe vegetaticni of these marshy regions 
consists of the ravcnal and rafia jialni trce.s, and a species ol 
gigantic salvia, w^hic h forms a line of dark verdure alcmg the 
.shore. On our right rose an eRwated jilain covered witli mag- 
nificent forests. A number of ducks of all colours rose before 
our canoes, alarmed by the songs of the rowers ; water-hens 
glided amcmg the reeds ; and noisy l)lark parrots flew past in 
coii])les towards the fore.sts. 'Phe scenery, however, is muc h 
le.ss striking tliaii that of the American lake.s. 'J’here is nothing 
majestic about it, but the novelty of the jieculiar vegetation, 
almost entirely herbaceous, excites a certain degree of ad- 
miration. 'Phe gay songs of our row'ers, the sound of the canoe 
nistling through masses of iieniifar (water-lilies), the large white 
and )'ellow' flowers whic h enamelled the surface of the water, 
the joyful note* of tlie v^oremtsaranony (a kind of king-fisher 
'’bout the si/c of a humming Ijird, and of the .same beautiful 
emerald ami sapphire hues), all united to throw a veil of iioelry 
over tlie sc ene. 

When we were near Ambavarano, a little village built on a 
hill at tlie entrance of (he lake Nossi-be (the lake of the islands), 
we sent onward one of the canoes to make ])reparations for 
iLS. Oil our arrival we found thejilac ein a state? of excitement, 
and one ol the houses was being hastily c leared C3ut for our re- 
ception. As soon as we were installed in it the chief men of 
the village came to vveh ome us, acc oiujianied by several women, 
each carrying hea])s of snow while rii e on ravcnal li-aves, and 
some dozens of lisli. As they all seated themselves the little 
collage was soon full, and we look i^arl for the first time in a 
“kabar” (every kind of a.ssenibly is called a kabar, whether for 
the pnr})osos of conversation or deliberation, or merely a recej)- 
lion, and nothing is done in Madaga.scar w ithout llii.s preliminary 
meeting). \\’lien all were arranged there was a minute’s pause, 
aud then the chief, mixing tlie ric e and fcsli which the women 
had placed before him, addressed us in the following words : — 
“(.) Vasas (white men), yem are welcome to our village. The 
4’ottage whii h shelters you is yours, and we are at your disposal. 
We are poor, O Va.sas, but our offerings arc from the heart ; 
acce]>t then, w'illinrjy, this rice wln’i li vvi* have ])lante(i, and, 
lliese fishes, wliich come from oiir lakes, they are all we have to 
cjffer.” Ferdinand, w'lio had inler]>reled tliis little harangue, 
translated our answ'cr also. lie told them that we were nnieh 
gratified by their generous hosjiilality, and jaesentlng them with 
a dollar, some fish-hooks, and a few other trifles on a ravcnal 
leaf, he added that Ave did not intend them as a* return for their 
ofl'erings, but begged them to aceejit these trifles in remembrance 
C3f our visit. W'e also gave them some glasses of arrack, in 
which they drank our health. 'J'hen recovering their graj^it)% 
one of them .sald - -“AVe thank the noble strangers for tneir 
courtesy and for these ].)rcsents they have made us. We are not 
acc'ustomed to see eillier our maslcr.s, the Hovas, or thc*Vasa 
travellers treat us Avith so much kindness. Wu thank them, 
therefore, AAith all our hearts. When they leave the cottag# 
Avhich they have ron.secrated by their presence avc Avill shoAv 
their munificent gifts to our Avives and children. "I'heif kindness 
Avill never be forgotten by us, and tradition will hand doAvn the 
remembrance of it to our descendants.” We w ere really tone hod 
by the kindness and amiability of these i)Oor people. 'J'lie 
Hovas must have had easy work in subduing ^iich a docile 
population, and the ferocity wdiich they disjilay on. tlie slightest 
suspicion of rebellion can only be Attributed to pii«." barbarity. 
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While Ferdinand’s slaves were preparing supper we sepa- by immense parasitical plants, many of which are exceedingly 
rated, some of our j)arty going to exi)lore the woods, w^hile the ; beautiful in form and colour. On our way back to the village 
others beat the reed-brakes on the shores of the lakes in search | we joined a party of young girls returning from the fountain, 
of ducks. We were not \'cry successful, however. Wc found i 1'hey were laden with enormous bamboos which contained a 
that the pintado, whicli we liad heard was very common, is ' supply of fresh pure water; but the manner in which they 



A mai»kcassk wirmw. 


only to be found in the more remote forests, and we brought carried them was very ungraceful. All in vain did we try to 
T^ack nothing but somh black parrots about the size of a fowl, imagine a resemblance between the charming picture which 
which make an excellent stew, a few thrushes, and jjlenty of ’ antiquity presents to us of Rebecca and her companions with 
small paroquets about the size of sparrows. As to the makis their graceful pitchers, and these Madegasse damsels carrying 
(or lemur rt^onkey.s), wc could not hnd one. 'rhere are but few j these reeds on their shoulders like a slave’s burden. These 
iarge trees in these w oods, the ixrboreal vegetation being choked women were dressed in coarse cloth, and looked poor and 
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miserable. This is to be attributed to the frequent visits which : fertility ; nor does it, on the other hand, merit the terrible 
the Hovas pay this village, which is on the high road to | surname of the Europeans* tomb, with which timid travellers 
Tananarive. The inhabitants are kept in constant fear of have stigmatised it. The climate is damp and rainy, and, 
being plundered by their masters, and are subject to all kinds by turns, cold and burning hot. As to the dreadful lever, 
of exactions. If they build pretty huts they arc burned down, represented as a pitiless minotaur devouring the enterprising 
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and their stores of clothing and provisions taken from them, colonist or tourist, we must confess that in our frequent 
so that at last they have given themselves up to a gloomy excursions, alternately exposed to the sun, and rain, and 
despair, and no longer attempt to provide themselves with often wet to the skin, none of us ever experienced the 
anything beyond the necessaries of life. least symptom of it. Even at ^lamatave, where thcic are 

The climate of the coast of Madagascar near Tamatave is upwards of three hundred European inhabitants, we were 
by. no means pleasant. The country does not deserve the as.sured there had not been a single fatal case within the 
Culogiutns which have been lavished on its temperature and ’ last two years. 



ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS. 






Gold-Fields of Sotith Africa. 

This discovery, or rather the rc-cliscovery, of gold-diggings in 
the interior of Southern Africa is likely to produce the effect 
of adding greatly to our knowledge of a part of the continent 
hitherto very little known. Already numerous parties have 
left England "adventurous young men, anxious to try their 
fortune, and ready to battle with the enormous difficulties of a 
long march, over mountain and desert, to the remote spot 
where the precious metal has been seen for miles glittering in 
the quartz rock. The locality of the gold is the interior 
region lyings between the Zambesi, w'est of Tetc, and the 
middle course of the Tainpopo River ; the distance of the 
nearest point, by road from Natal, being about 700 miles, 
and from the I’ortuguesc settlement of Sofala about 350 miles. 
Tort Elizabeth, in Cape Colony, is spoken of also as a good 
starting-point, but the distance from this place is about 900 
miles, and the road lies through desert tracts scantily supplied 
with grass and water. 

The discovery of gold was made on the 27th July, 1866, 
by Mr. Hartley, an elephant hunter, and Mr. Carl Maiicli, 
a German scientific traveller, who was journeying in company 
with Mr. Hartley, and under his protection. These gentlemen, 
when hunting ele[)hants a little beyond the north-western bend 
of the lainpojK), accidentally came upon a number of holes 
artificially excavated in a mass of quartz rock, and containing 
broken itn]jlements of a rude description, used by former un- 
known miners, belts of glistening white quart/ roi k extended 
over the desolate table-land, and Mauch, with his geological 
hammer, detached pic('cs of stone from the mass, itnpregnalcd 
with the precious metal. 1’hc sandy margins of rivulets flow- 
ing through the region w'ero also found to contain particles of 
gold. I'hc journey was afterwards extended, in a north- 
easterly direction, to a point about 160 miles distant from the 
Portuguese settlement of lete on the Zambesi, gold-bearing 
quart/ being occasionally found crop]nng up from the .surface 
along their line of march. 'I'lic travellers then returned to 
Potchefstrom, in the territory of the 'rrans-V.aal Republic; and 
Mauch subse(iiicntly proceeded to Natal and exhibited his 
.specimens. 

'rhe country in which the gold is found is an elevated 
table-land, rising in its highest ])art to the height of 7,000 feet ^ 
above the .sea-level ; and is chiefly occupied by the Malabele 
section of the Caffre.s, a w^arlike tribe, governed by the 
redoubtable chief Mosilikatse ; but the most southern gold- 
field lies out of his tej^itory, and very near to the north-western 
frontier of the Trans- V.ial Republic, 'riic high land of the 
interior in south-eastern Africa ends for the most part ab- 
ruptly, at a short distance from the shores of the Indian 
Ocean, leaving a tract of lower land clothed with rank vegeta- 
tion, and having a humid climate. On this account it is 
doubtful if ;Sofala (the nearest point on the coast) can be made 
available as a starting point to the gold-fields, owing to the im- 
heallhiness of the coast-land and the difficulties of land-travel. 

Some eminent authorities believe that the Oi)hir of Solomon 
has been at length found in the country of these re-discovered 
gold-mines ; and the opinion is confirmed by accounts given 
by the natives of the unexyiiored tract along the lower Lim- 
poj)o, of the ruins of an ancient city still existing near the 
banks of this rive^ with colossal stone walls, columns, and 
sphinxes. A tn»Llition of a great city existed on the coast 


when first visited by the Portuguese at the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

It seems probable, however, that the mines discovered by 
Hartley and Mauch were those known to tlie Portuguese as 
long ago as the seventeenth century, and .sin(!e abandoned. 
New^s has been lately received of the return, from the southern 
field, of the first party of pioneers, with a waggon-load of gold- 
bearing (juartz. 

Exploration of the Himalayas. 

A PROJECT has been set on foot in India for the esLablishmcnt 
of an association to be called the Himalayan Society, the 
objects of which are the exploration of the vast mounUiin 
chain stretching from Assam on the cast, lo the frontiers of 
Persia on the west. 'I'hc society is to be something more 
than an Alpine club, for, besides the ascent of jieaks, it pro- 
poses to investigate the geology, zoglogy, botany, and 
ethnology of the Himalayan region ; enlisting in its service 
*thc hundreds of Indian officers w^ho, with their rifles and 
sketch-books, visit every .summer the upper valleys and passes 
of Kashmir and Thibet, bringing back their quotas of informa- 
tion, which, for want of facilities of publication, at present 
remain unknown to the world. The task before the society is 
a ]>rodigious one, and the field of investigation its organisers 
have chosen may be said to bo inexhaustible. The range of 
the Himalaya, with its parallel or branching chains of the 
Karakorum and the Kuen-lun, is 400 miles broad in its nar- 
rowest part, and the space inr ludcs every conceivable variety 
of mountain scenery — snowy peaks nearly twice the heiglit of 
Mont Blanc ; j>lateaiis stretching for several days' journey, at 
an average elevation of 15, coo fet^t above the sea-level ; and 
glaciers fifty miles in length, giving birth, from huge ice- 
caverns at their extremities, to the mountain torrents which 
flow through prec.i])itous valleys on their course to the Indus 
and the Ganges. 'l*hc prospectus of the society calls atten- 
tion to the discoveries that may be expected to be made in 
ethnology and x)hilology in this region, which contains, 
perhai^s, the key to some of the most absort)ing and difficult 
I questions of the day. Here, in the extreme north-west of the 
Himalayas, the great Aryan race, the common ancestors of 
the nations of Western Europe, Greece, Persia, and India, 
had j)robably its origin ; and among these valleys, where the 
Katoeh Rajpoots recount the succession of 470 kings, may 
yet be found the remains of the primilivc tongue from which 
Sanskrit and its sister languages have alike descended. 

Manchvria. 

This remote part of Asia, the original scat of the dynasty 
which at present rules the Chinese emi)ire, has been recently 
traversed, for the first time, by an English traveller, an outline 
only of whose narrative has at present reached England. The 
traveller is the Rev. Alexander Williamson, who is stilted to be 
an agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and to be 
still occupied in China in prosecution of his mission. His 
account, which was read at a recent meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and excited much interest, .shows him to be 
an intelligent ob.server, intent on gaining information of various 
kinds, relating to the country he has had the courage and gopd 
fortune to explore, for the benefit of the world in general. 



MANCHURIA, 




Manchuria is described as situated, with regard to China, ir the climate — ^all ships having to quit the harbour before the 
a similar way to Canada WMth regard to the United States o end of October, on pain of being frozen up until the following 
America. Its climate resembles that of Canada in the contrasts Aj^ril. 1 'he diplomacy of the Russians, exercised during many 
of temi)eralure offered in the different seasons : the sunimci years, was rewarded with success at the conclusion of the last 
hear being almost tropical, varying from 70“ to 80^ of Fahren Chinese war, when they obtained a slice of the Manchurian 
heit, and the winter cold, generally severe, ranging from 45-^ coast to the south of the Amur, and entered in iiossession 
above, to 10^ below, zero. 'I'he country lies to the north-easi of it after the treaty of Ticn-Tsin, in 185S. Hie tract of 
of China Proper, between 39° and 49*^’ of latitude ; its position, country thus aciiuired extends just .so far southward as to 
therefore, coincules with that of the finest portions of Europe, include a Iiarbour that is open to vessels all the year round, 
from Southern Italy, or the centre of Spain, to the north ol This lies in latitude 42*^ 40', within a deep indentation of the 
France ; but being on the eastern side of the continent, and coast now called i’ossictte Bay. A little further up the coast, 
deprived of the moderating influence of warm currents fron in Victoria Bay, a .second town has been built, named Vla- 
llic south on its coasts, the climate is much more rigorous divostock. Further north there are very few harbdups on the 


than its geogra[)hical iiosition would indicate* -the eastern 
coasts of Asia being similarly situated in this respect to the 
eastern coasts of North' America, which, as is w'ell known, 
have a much severer climate than the countries of western 
Europe, in corresj)oniling latitudes. Grand mountain cliains 
traverse the region from south to north, particularly the Shan- 
Alin range on its eastern side, whose peaks rise to a height 
of 12,000 feet, and are covered with iierpetual snow. q'he 
hilly country is extremely ])icturcs(]ue — ever-changing views, 
bounding torrents, fountains bubbling forth from the mountain- 
sides, and a luxuriant vegela.tion delight the eyes of the 
traveller. The slope of the c ountry is towards the west and 
north ; in this latter direction flow the’ two great navigable 
rivers of the region, the Usuri and tlic Sungari, both Iributaries 
of the Amur, wliich latter stream forms the northern boandaiy 
of the country, sqjarating it from Eastirrn Siberia. In the 
soiitlicrn part there is also a tract ^ of level country, round 
the head of the Gulf ol Liau-tiing. Here, at the mouth of 
the Liau-ho River, is a flourishing sea port where there is a 
foreign settlement. The rivers and ports on thc^ coast of the 
gulf, which forms the northern arm of the' Gulf of IVchili, 
enjoy a milder cliinale, and are open to vessels all the year 
remnd. The >vhole country extends about 800 miles in length 
NE. to SW., and 500 miles in breadth* Notwithstanding the 
coldness of the wintca-, its climate, ac cording to Mr. Williamson, 
is most enjoyable, espec ially in spring arid autumn ; a glorious, 
clear blue sky extends overhead ; the valleys are well cul- 
tivated ; and large villages, with their c lusters of trees and 
busy po[)ulatioi;, eveaywhere cmliven the scene. Under the 
genial summer sun the crops rapidly ripen, and by the end 
of October every kind of j)roduc:e is .safely housed. 'I'lie 
l)opiiIation of the whole icountiy is estimated at about 
15,000,000. 

So desii’.ible a country, extending lo\\ards the sunny South 
from the bleak domain of Siberia, has not esca[)ed the attention 
of the Russians, ever striving to extend their frontier in the 
direction of more genial climes. The possession of the Amur 
river, one of the gi-eat streams of the earth, having a course 
of upwards of 2,000 miles thi'ough a varied region, was of 
little advantage to them so long as they had no outlet to llie 
seas of China iind Jajian. For the fact of its trending north- 
ward, after a long southern bemd to the cronfines of Manchuria, 
and o])ening to the sea in a latitude so far north that the 
navigation is closed by ice for five months in the year, was 
fatal to its utility as a means of conmumication between the 
Russian-empire and the outer world. 4 *he port of Nicolayevsk, 
at the mouth of the Amur, Jias made but very little progress 
since its establishment, chiefly on acc:ount of the severity of 


coast, and none that is not frozen up for a longer or sliorter 
period during the winter. The width of tlie strij) of territory 
thus gained at the expense of Maiu luiria, is, on the average, 
a hundred and lifty miles — its western boundary being the 
river Usuri, which runs from south to north. It is creditable 
to the enterprise of the Russians that the elec tric lelegraiih 
has already been extended from the Siberian settlements to 
the southernmost point in their Mancdnirian pos.session.s, 
and that they have established steamboat navigation on the 
Usuri, from the Amur to Lake Khinka — a large lake connec ted 
by another river, and a short portage, with the sea-j)ort Vla- 
divostock. 

Mr. Williamson docs not record that he met with any 
obstacles either from the government or natives during his 
many journeys in the country, and he ap])cars to have freely 
disseminated copies of the Scriptures and other books, trans- 
lated into Chinese, among the peo|de. His first journey was 
in 1864, and his last and longest during the early part of the 
ircsent year. In Ins first journey he travelled all round the 
ihores of the Liau-tiing Gulf, and along the coast as far as the 
frontier of Korea. In suliseqiient excursions he visited the 
city of Moukden, and in the present year set out on his more 
inportant and longer journey northward, in which he reac hed 
San-Sing, on the Sungari River, the last town of the Chinese 
towards the north, and on his way passed over the western 
Trontier of Manchuria into Mongolia. He aj»])cars to have 
bund no difficulty in gelling along, wherever there were 
iracticable roads and modes of convcjyance. Most of the: 
arge towns he desc.ribes as well-built, and wearing an air cif 
omfort and cleanliness whic h attract the traveller. Moukden, 
he capital, is a line city, with streets full of good shojis, and 
hronged with a well to do pojaiLition. Fur shojis, full of fine 
iirs, were found in great numbers in “Great iuist Street and 
‘West Street.” 'I'here were also several large booksellers’, 
hop.s, speaking well for the literary tastes of the pcoj)lc. 
viriii, the chief town of (baitnil Mancliiiria. is most beaiititiiliy 
situated on the banks of the Sungari, lurre flowing as a niaje.stic 
stream nearly Ooo miles distant from its junction with the 
Amur. The town lies at the foot of a range of pictiiresc]ue 
hills, forming a seinicin le round it, and the rivea, 300 yards 
broad, and plac id as a lake, with waters blue as the sky ai)ovc 
them, sweeps ])ast in its northerly course through the \tdley. 
’I'he inhabitants would appear to be not wantini^ in refineinenl. 
in this remote place ; Mr. Williamson says that llu* fiemtages 
of the scjuarcs occu])ied by rnerchiwts* warehouses were lasle- 
fully ornamented, and in some ])laces Aowcms rr(}in the .south, 
sucli as roses, gcn-aniiims, and camellias, were ranged in tiers 
one above another on the sides of the houses.^ 
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The Manchus, or native inhabitants of this promising 
region, differ but little from the Chinese in features, dress, 
and manners. They are chiefly devoted to agriculture, and 
arc fast losing their peculiarities, under the influence of the 
Chinese immigrants, who have of late years been encouraged 
to settle in the country, from the northern provinces of China, 
by liberal grants of land. The Manchus of pure descent are 
now in a minority. I'hey are of a rather more robust build 
than the Chinese, and their language is more guttural. But 
it seems likely that the Manchu language will soon be super* 
seded altogether ; boys in all the public schools now acquire 
the rudiments of knowledge through Chinese books and the 
Chinese written characters. Nomadic Manchus Mr. Williamson 
neither saw nor heard anything of, and is inclined to think the 
migratory propensity has died out. 

It is satisfactory to think that this magnificent country has 
a ])romising future before it. It is rich in coal and iron — coal- 
beds extending over vast districts, and being of good quality. 
In the eastern part gold is found, our traveller having passed 
over a district full of gold-diggings, forty miles in length by ten 
in breadth. It has a vast extent of fertile country along the 
valleys of its great .streams, and, besides the produce of 
temi)erate countries, yieUls cotton, tobacco, indigo, and .silk. 
Ciame abounds in the hilly districts, and in the meadows 
familiar Eiirojican flowers, such as daisies, dandelions, blue- 
bells, tulips, foxgloves, wild geraniums, the pimpernel, and 
many others, please the eye of the wanderer from the 
West. Mr. Williamson sums up his account of the country 
in the following words: — ‘M’ossessecl of a good climate, 
fertile soil, and mineral resources, and good harbours, with 
a vast area of land as yet unoccupied, who can doubt that 
a great future is before it? One thing is evident — it is 
intended to receive and su])port the overflow of the popula- 
tion of the north of China for many years to c:ome ; and 
when it is proj>erly o[)ened uj), and attention is directed 
to its minerals, it must rise into one of the most important 
districts of Asia, and play an important part in the history 
of the world.” 

Proj^^ress oj Dr, Livingstone, 

Accoroinc; to a letter cominunicated to the juiblii' a few 
weeks ago by Sir Roderick Murchison, our great traveller lias 
been heard of from the (\i/embe country, in the interior of 
Africa, as late as the month of December, 1867. No letter 
held arrived from direct to England, but he had sent 
desj)atches to Zanzibar by an Arab trader. lie was in good 
health and spirit.s, and intended, on the lennination of a native 
war in that district, to rontiiiiie his journey northward to the 
town of Ujiji, which i.s situated on the eastern shore of ].ake 
'langanyika, not very far froip its northern cn<l. Thus his 
course is 'steadily northward, towards the sources of the Nile, 
the .settlement of which was one of the great objects of his 
present expetlition. 

Already his journey has been as long and as full of 
dithculties as ^he first great enterprise which rendered him 
sf\ famous, when he marched from the missionary stations 
north of Cape Colony to^St. Paulo de Loanda, and back 
again aert^ss the continent to the mouth of the Zambesi. 
Entering, in March, 1866, at Mikindany (on the cast roast, a 
little north of C\ane Delgado), he first advanced towards the 


eastern side of Lake Nyassa ; then, about September in the 
same year, he doubled the southern end of this lake, and com- 
menced the ascent of the great interior table-lands, where, in a 
cool and humid climate, extensive forests cover the face of the 
countr)', and the negro tribes, out of the reach of the slave- 
trader, live in peace and independence, building substantial 
mud dwellings to keep out the cold. Advancing north-wesl- 
w'ardly, and then northerly, he traversed an entirely new 
country, and reached a place called Bemba (10® 10' south 
latitude), whence, at the beginning of February, 1867, he 
found means to send letters to the coast. From Bemba, he 
appears to have marched straight to the southern shore of 
Lake Tanganyika, for he arrived there in the month of August 
or September, 1867, and continued exploring the rivers and 
lakes of this previously unknown region down to the end of 
the year. He found here the warnie.st hospitality among a 
party of Arab traders, who are not slavers, but carry on a 
legitimate commerce with the powerfurdiiefs of this remote 
part of Africa. With the helj) of these peojile, he anticipated 
no difliculty, when he should be ready, in continuing his 
journey northward to ITjiji, where a supply of stores, medi- 
cines, books, and so forth, had been sent to meet him by 
Dr. Kirk of Zanzibar. 

According to a telegram from Trincomalec, in Ceylon, 
dated October 3rd, which appeared in the daily i)apers on 
the 5th of the .same month, news had reached that iilncc 
from East Africa, to the effec t that Livingstone was within 
a wcA’s march of Zanzibar, returning from Tanganyika. 
Allowing for the time occupied by a steamer between Zan- 
zibar and Ceylon, this wruld c'onvcy the intelligence that our 
traveller was approaching the coast early in Sei)tcinber. 'Tins 
would not have been at all im])t)SKil)le, if Livingstone had 
settled the jiroblem of the Nile sources by navigating the 
gieat fresh-water sea of Tanganyika to its northern end, and 
disc'overing that it had no cornmunic.ation with the more 
northerly Albert Nyanza and the Nile, 'i'hc lake is alioiit 
300 miles in length, and the Arabs who had ]>roved such 
good friends to our traveller have seiexul trading V/zowa 
upon it. In the nine months from December, 1867, to 
September, 1868, he would have been able not only to visit 
its northern c.\tremity, but also to discover in which direction 
it discharged its siiqilus Avaters, if not to the t"ile ; and tlnis, 
having fulfilled his mission, he would return to Zanzibar, a 
march of about 700 miles, alcmg the arduous trade-route 
traversed twelve years ago by Captains Burton and Speke, 
in about the time indicated by the telegram. It now ajipcars, 
however, that tins news, like many others from Africa, was 
false. Letters have since been received from Dr. Kirk, of 
Zanzibar, and read at a meeting of the Royal Decjgra])hic al 
Society, written so recently as the 14th of October, in which 
no mention whatever is made of the near approach of Living- 
stone to the coast. On the contrary, he was still reported 
to be in the far interior, making his way to the northward 
along the great lakes. The hope that was at one time 
expressed of our seeing the greatest of our African C3q>lorers 
at home before Christmas, has thus not been fulfilled. It is 
satisfactory, however, to know that he was in good hands, 
travelling with the friendly Arab traders, who aic so powerful 
among the intcricAr tribes, and approaching the vcry'^coi.' cd 
the African mystery, where he cannot fail of making great 
di.scoverics. 
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Notes on Spain . — I L 

•»PANISir COSTUMES— -THE CAPA AND MANTILT.A — CI,EA\I.IM*.SS~IIF.An'nRF,S'^- THE SOMURERO DISTINCT PROI'I KS IN SPAIN, THE MARAOATOS, 
THE BASOUr.s, and THE (lITANoS OR (il PSIES— HEOOARS- THE PI. INF# WOMAN OF M ANZAN ARES. 


A source of disappointment to travellers is their I 

unreason.il )le e\|»ectation of finding a country peoplerl with j 
I winters’ models. Nowhere are they so likely to lie disa])- 
poinled in this way as in Sjiain ; for of no country in Kiiroi>e 
are the preconceptions in the niind.s of foreigners to so great 
an extent based iijion the lal.joiirs of the artist. It is not liy 
any means that the legion of painters who have dealt with 
things Sjianish arc untrue to the f.icts of Sjiain ; it is simply 
because it is their hap[)y privilege to de.il with select facts only. 
The artist’s world is one chosen, arranged, and ])osed by him- 
self. His ])eople are a pic ked jieople, and wear their holiday 
clothes, or their most ]»iclures(|ue garments; his buildings | 
show themselves from their very host jioint of view ; and i*veQ ^ 
ugliness, poverty, rags, and rmns are so ordered, as to be | 
charming in his j/leasant dominions. lie is bouml by no | 
necessity to admit anything mean, common] )lar(;, uninteresting, 
or vulgar; ivhereas the traveller has to take the world as lie 
finds it, and while he eiijc^ys its beaulics and varieties, he has j 
to endure a certain amount of dead levels and monotonies, I 
which the more fortunate painter turns his back ui)on. JCven ^ 
in central China there is no doubt mnijy a tract of very ordi- | 
nary landscape where there are no perpendicular lakes, hanging | 
islands, steep bridges, curly-tailed birds making love in mid- j 
air, trees with a foliage of Dutch cheeses, or any other features 
to remind the tourist that he is in the land of the willow- 
pattern plate. Go where we may there is always a certain 
proportion of commonplace to dilute the elements of interest j 
and in Spain the percentage is by no means inconsiderable. 

VOL. I. 


Next to Switzerland, Spain is the most mountainous of 
European countries ; but it is also, next to Russia, perhaps, 
the country w'hich has the greatest extent of dreary, eye- 
wenrying flats; and as it is with the scenery, so it is with most 
other things. 'liio ai)rlc‘ol check and glossy blue black hair, 
the |.)encilled eyebiTnv and delic ately pert nose, the thousand 
and one chTirms that have made the woild in love with 
Phillijis’ pictures, are indeed to be seen in Si)aiii, but they are 
no more the prevailing accompaniments of every mantilla, 
than the scenery of the Pyrenees or .Sierra Nevada is the i)re> 
vailing .scenery of the Peninsula. Jt is the .same with costume. 
'The picturesque, characteristic, and distinctive, are not 
wanting, but a common i>lare nondescript cosmopolitanism is 
tile rule. 

'File preservation of costume in a country generally de])ends 
on isolation, or on some ('onservative sentiment in the in- 
liabitiints, or on some special adaptation to circumstances. 
I'he costumes of the Swiss cantons :irc illustrations of the 
secoiul cause; those of the Tyrol of all three perliaps, hut 
certainly of the last. It woulcl be impossible to invent a 
better garb for a mountaineer than the loose jacket and 
belt, and short breeches leaving the knee entirely free and 
unconfined. In S[)ain these causes operate but feTjbly. Spain, 
as w'c have already said, is no longer the remote, outlying 
region it used to be, with but little communication internally, 
and, if possible, still less wuth the rest of the world. The 
upper and middle classes, so far from ha^ng any conser- 
vatism in matters of this sort, are remarkable^ for a positive 
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shyness of all things distinctively Spanish ; and, as a sentiment, 
the feeling has no existence among the peasantry ; while as to 
the third cause, but few of the peculiarities of Spanish dress 
depend upon it. 'I'he two most peculiar garments of the 
Peninsula are, indeed, in some degree the creatures . of 
climate. The climate of Spain, except along the seaboard, 
is not, like ours, variable, but, owing to the elevation of ihe 
surface and the dryness of the atmosphere, it is one of great 
extremes, passing, in the course of twenty-four hours, from a 
burning heat, almost tropical in its intensity, to a searching 
cold that pierces in to the very bone. In England conversa- 
tion is barometrical ; in Spain it is the thermometer that gives 
the cue. ** Que frio / que calor P are the most fre<iuently 
uttered exclamations. In such a climate a “wrap” of some 
sort — something that can be closely folded round the body, 
or quickly thrown aside, as the occasion demands — is an 
absolute necessity; and of this there arc two forms in vogue, 
in Spain, the capa and the manta. 'Phe capa is essentially 
Castilian. It is the envelope of the Castiles, Leon, Estrema- 
dura — all that region, in fact, which is, and always has been 
the very ('ore of Spain ; and there is a certain special adapta- 
tion in the garment to the locality where it is the mode. It is 
simply an ample cloak with a cape, made of some dark cloth, 
brown being the most common colour, and its peculiarity as a 
piece of costume lies in the way in which it is worn. 1'he 
right side is brought forward and thrown over the left shoulder, 
while the corresponding flap of the cape is drawn across the 
mouth and lower part of the face. It thus forms a mass ot 
drapery which gives a peculiarly grave, reserved, hidalgoish air 
to the figure. It is the very thing for a peciple who hate to be 
hurried. A man so wrapped up cannot possibly commit him- 
self by any undignified briskness or alertness of motion, but 
must be in all things slow and deliberate. When new, and 
handsomely trimmed with black velvet, as it ought to be, it 
is full of sober dignity ; and be it ever so tlireadbare and 
shabby, there is still a certain severe resiiectability about it. 
To a gentleman in difliculties with his tailor, and desirous of 
keeping up appearances, it is an invaluable friend. It masks 
all shortcomings. The highest praise Sancho could give to 
sleep was to call it “ the capa which covers all huiiKin 
thoughts.” It is, moreover, an admirable protection against 
the cutting blasts that sweep over the bleak plains of Castile ; 
and, for an embodiment and j)ersonification of mystery and 
chilliness combined, it would be difficult to find anything so 
perfect as the caballero, muffled to the eyes in his capa, that 
one encounters on a sharp autumn morning in the streets of 
one of the genuine old-fashioned towns of central Sj)ain, such 
as Avila, Segovia, Valladolid, or Salamanca, 'fhe manta is 
altogether a different kind of garment. It is j)lebeiau rather 
than aristocratic, and free and easy rather than dignified or 
stately. In form and use it is something like the Scotch 
plaid, the chief diflerence being that it is folded lengthwise 
and sewn together at one end, so as to make a sort of half- 
pocket, which serves on the road for stowing away odds and 
ends, or for a hood in case of rain. The manta is the wrapper 
of Celtibcritin Spain, all that ])ortion which lies to the cast of 
the backbone of the Peninsula, comprising Arragon and the 
Mediterranean provinces, Catalonia, Valencia, and Murcia. 
In Andalusia, which is a kind of neutral ground, both manu 
and capa maytbe seen, but neither can be said to be in any 
way a part oi the costume of the country. In mountainous 


stormy Arragon, the manta is a sober, substantial article, in 
tint and texture closely resembling the maud of the Scottish 
shepherd; but towards, the coast and the south, under the 
influence of sunny sil^y and laughing sea, it grows a lighter 
and brighter affair, breaking out in stripes of brilliant colour, 
and Ugs, tassels, and fringes of all sorts, until, at Valencia, it 
becomes as gay as the Huerta itself in its summer dress. No 
piece of Spanish costume shows the influence of Moorish taste 
so distinctly as the manta of Valencia. 'Phe colours arc the 
favourite Moorish ones — red, white, and blue — and are arranged 
in simple transverse bands of various breadths, relieved here 
and there by narrow lines of black, and if any extra ornament 
is indulged in, it is in the form of bars of some zig-zag or 
diamond pattern. Nothing can be simpler, nothing more 
grateful to the eye, or effective as a piece of colour, and 
nothing, it need scarcely be said, in stronger contrast to an 
article turned out by an English manufacturer. The texture 
is generally coarse and rough, but the Uiste is always 
irreproachable. There are none of those signs of skill 
and mechanism so evident in an English piece of goods ; 
but on the other hand, there is none of that sort of vul- 
garity which displays itself in tawdry sprawling roses and 
dahlias, and those misplaced attempts at imitating or improving 
upon nature, which Gothic taste seems to consider the highest 
efforts in decorative art. The contrast is one that may be 
observed on the spot, for the irrepressible cotton prints of 
England have to a considerable extent found favour with the 
peasant women in Spain, and may be frctpjently seen com- 
peting with the manta in giving colour to a Valencian market- 
pla('c. „ 

One use of the manta and capa there is which must not 
be passed over lierc, though it is one of which the ordinary 
traveller is by no means likely to see an illustration. In the 
case of a difference of opinion requiring to be settled by the 
knife, each disj>utant wraps his manta or capa round his left 
arm to serve as a shield against the thrusts or slashes of his 
adversary. It i.s to the credit of the .Spaniards, however, that 
such encounters- -if they ever were in truth at all coimnon — 
aVe now at least very rare ; and the tourist who finds himself 
assisting at such a debate as that clci)icted by M. I lore, must 
consider himself to be travelling under the guidance of some 
peculiarly (quarrelsome star. ^ 

There is not much variety or singularity about the rest 
of the male costume. 'Phe short jacket — the national garb of 
Spain — is still the most usual wear, though the sensible and 
comfortable, but not remarkably picUircs(]ue, ICnglish shooting- 
coat, seems to be acejuiring a certain degree of popularity with 
the middle classes ; and the upqier have long since taken to 
themselves tails, after llic fashion of their kind all over 
Europe. Now and then, it is true, at Madrid or some of the 
fashionable watering-places on the Biscay coast, a member of 
the “upi^er ten thousand ” may be seen got up in the true 
national style — black velvet jacket ; dark trousers, accurately 
cut, and fitting tight waistcoat buttoning low, so as to show as 
much as jiossible of the embroidered shirt front ; black velvet 
sombrero, very much turned up at the brim ; neatly-trimmed 
whiskers, of that order which used to be known as the 
“ mutton-chop,” and hair cropped short, except at the occiput, 
where it is plaited into a most charming little pigtail, the end 
of which is tucked in behind the collar of the jacket, so that 
it looks rather like the handle of a small black teapot. But 
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such an exhibition of severely conservative dandyism is not 
very common, and excites observation even among Spaniards 
themselves. 

Sombre tints are the nile in Spanish costume. I'he 
peasants* jacket and trousers, all through the central and 
western provinces, are made of the paho pardo, the vellorl ” 
with which Don Quixote adorned himself on week-days— a 
dark, rusty-grey stuff, some tiling like the Irish frieze. In 
Andalusia a black cloth with a long curly nap is much 
affected, perhaps as a cheap imitation of the dyed lambskin, 
which used to be a favourite material for the zamarra or 
jacket. Where trans-Pyrenean fashions have not asserted 
themselves, black is the prevailing hue in genteel life. 
Almost the only bits of bright colour about the ordinary 
costume of Spain are the manta above mentioned and the 
faja — the sash which nearly everyone wears in this land of 
sudden heats and chills. Like the manta, the faja is essen- 
tially Moorish. The ‘usual colour is scarlet, with bars of 
blue, yellow, and white, .and it is worn swathed loosely round 
the waist, .so as to serve, besides its primary purpose, as a 
receptacle for purse, knife, or tobacco-pouch. 'I’lie prevailing 
sobriety of tone of the Spaniard’s dress is also somewhat 
relieved by his weakness for fine linen. Even in a third-class 
railway carriage the majority of the shirt-fronts arc elaborately 
wrought and liberally displayed. Nor is the display so ob- 
jectionable as the Englishman, Avith his preconceived notions 
about the unwashing habits of all Avho arc not English, may 
imagine. Unclcanliness, either in dress or in person, is cer- 
tainly not one of the sins of the Spaniard even of the lowest 
class. He docs not perform his ahlutions, perhaps, with 
altogether the zeal of an Oriental, but he has a decent and 
healthy appreciation of the virtues of water — when he can 
get it. In the interior it is far too scarce and valuable an 
article to be frittered away in mere personal purification ; 
but where it is abundant it is always taken advantage of, 
and along the sea coast and the banks of tlie larger rivers 
bathing goes on pretty nearly from morning till night. Fur- 
thermore, it seems to^be always washing-day in Spain ; a large 
proportion of tlic female population apj)car to be constantly 
cm])loycd in getting up linen, and ihc first sight that meets 
the eye on approaching a town or village is that which the 
page in “ Don Quixote ” obser\'ed at the entrance to Argama- 
silla, “a bevy of women Avashing in a brook.” 'rhis, perhaps, 
may account for the very distinguished place Avhich soap holds 
among the manufactures of Spain. Even in the very poorest 
posada, loo, the sheets, if there arc any, arc snowy Avhite, hoAV'-* 
ever coarse they may be. But - “ nimium nc erode colori ” — 
let not the traveller build his hopes of an untroubled night too 
confidently upon their spotless purity. 

The gaiters of embroidered yellow leather, made familiar 
to us by painters of Spanish scenes, are peculiar to lower 
Andalusia, and are almost the only relics of the handicraft 
of the former cordwainers of Cordova. The Avliilc kilt-like 
garment and the short loose linen draAver^ are also purely local, 
belonging to the peasants and fishennen of Murcia and Va- 
lencia. The national chaussure of Spain is tlic ali)argata, a 
stout canvas shoe with a hempen sole — for a hot and dry 
climate the coolest, lightest, and pleasantest covering for the 
foot ever invented. It varie.s, however, in form ; for, Avhile in 
the south it preserves the ordinary shoe shape more or less, in 
Catalonia and Arragon it becomes a simple sandal, a mere sole 


with a toe-cap, secured by broad blue tapes across the instep 
and round the ancle in classical fashion. 

Of the head-dre.sses worn in Spain we have already alludefl 
to that Avhich is the most common, the “ sombrero 
/ence, the regular Spanish hat — the general appearance of which 
every exhibition-goer must know well. It also varies some- 
what according to circumstances. No doubt the parent fonn 
was the hat in which Vandyke’s cavaliers sat to him — a form 
which, like the bars in the tail of the domestic pigeon, breaks 
out occasionally in the hats of Andalusia, where shade is the 
chief consideration. But on the windy plains of the Castiles 
the struggle for existence would naturally be severe to a broad 
spreading brim, and frequently, we may imagine, it was found 
necessary to turn it up, the hotter to encounter the blasts 
sweeping down from the Guaaarrama mountains. This is 
probably the origin of the peculiar shape which the sombrero 
of Spain has taken — a shape full of a kind of picturesque 
.sauciness, but not easy to account for on any utilitarian theory ; 
unless, indeed, it be that the deep groove between brim and 
crown was meant to serve, as in fart it does sometimes, for 
a supplemental pocket in which light articles, such as 
cigarettes, or books of cigarette paper, might be carried. 
It is obvious that a hat of this construction could only 
flourish in a dry climate. In a wet country a man might 
as well ca,rry a small tank on his head as an article .so 
admirably adapted for collecting rain water as the sombrero. 
It is therefore confined almost exclusively to Andalusia, 
the high and dry jdatcaus of central Spain, the Castiles, Leon, 
and Kstremadura. In the moist regions bordering on the 
Atlantic-— the Asturias and Galicia — the most common head 
covering is that ugliest of caps, the montera, a clumsy, conical 
affair, of dark cloth, with car flaps, which give it a certain 
resemblance to the cap worn by the bool of the middle ages. 
The simplest but most singular head-dress of Spain is that 
of the Arragoncse peasant, consisting merely of a .small silk 
handkerchief bound round the head like a fillet, which makes 
the wearer look as if he had slijipcd through his neckerchief 
as far as the ears. In Catalonia the lower orders wear the 
gorro, a long scarlet or purple jelly bag, which, folded on the 
top of the head, gives the Catalan a peculiarly rakish air. In 
Valencia the coloured handkcrcliief appears again, but it is 
Avorn in a more rational Avay than in Arragon, and makes some 
pretence of being a covering for the head. 

Of the female costume in S])ain there is not much to be said. 
The only really distinctive article of dress is the mantilla, with 
the appearance of which most of our readers^are probably fiimi- 
liar. In its simplest form, it is merely a black silk scarf edged 
Avith velvet, Avorn hitched on to the top of the head, and falling 
down over the shoulders, the ends being brought forward and 
crossed over the bosom. The high tortoise-shell comb, from 
Avhich the mantilla used to depend, is noAV almost obsolete, 
and consequently a gnod deal of that peculiarly piqiiant air, 
Avhich AA\is one of its charms, is now lost to the costume of 
the Spanish lady. The more shoAvy variety has a deep black- 
lace l>order. The white mantilla is now scarcely ever seen ; in- 
deed, the mantilla altogether would no doubt have l^cen extinct 
by this time — ^belonging, as it does, exclusively to the upper 
and middle classes, who are much more giv^en to introducing 
French than to preserving Spanish fasliions — were it not that it 
is j)art of the regulation dress for church, and that church-going 
is one of the principal occupations of the ladies ^ Spain. 
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Owing to the spread of cottons and calicoes, and cheap 
shawls and handkerchiefs, a commonplace sameness has in- 
fected the dress ofthc Spanish peasant women nearly every- 
where. It is only in the remoter regions, such as Estremadura, 
that the native stuffs hold their own, and the peasant girls still 
wear the national saya— the bright red, green, or yellow petti- 
t:oat— which is their proper and becoming costume. For head- 
dress, when any is worn, the most common is simply a gay 
handkerchief, or pahuelo, artfully and coquettishly tied round 
the head or twined with the hair. Bonnets, of course, arc to 
be seen wherever l^rench fashions have taken root ; but it is 
a mistake to suppose this 
article wholly un-Spanish 
and exotic; strange varieties 
of it may sometimes be ob- 
served in out-of-the-way 
parts of the country. A 
very curious thing in bon- 
nets, for instance, prevails 
about Placencia — a scuttle- 
shaped structure in straw, 
with a small looking-glass 
attached to the front of the 
crown the most naively 
feminine article of apparel 
it is possible to conceive. 

But the true head-dress of 
the women of Siiain is of 
Nature’s providing. To the 
Spanish woman, above all 
others, her hair is a cover- 
ing and a glory ; plaited, 
rolled, or twisted in thick 
coils, and secured by all 
manner of pins and skewers, 
and bodkins of barbaric 
mould, it forms in most 
cases her sole head-gear, 
and the dressing of it is a 
part of the business of her 
life, and ocruiiics ajipa- 
rcnlly a large ])ortion of 
her lime. No one, pro- 
bably, ever jiassed up a 
street in a Spanish jiro- 
vincial town without seeing 
at least one instance of what 
M. Dort^’s iieneil has here 
sketched for us. 

We ought, i)erhaps, to include the fan as an essential part, 
if not of the dress, at least of the paraphernalia of the Sjianish 
womanv But, in truth, the whole virtue of the fan lies in the 
handling of it. /Vr se, it has nothing characteristic about it, 
being for the most part a Brummagem, tawdr}% gingerbread 
artic le, ornamented in the lowest and most debased style of art. 
No traveller* who wishes to convoy a favourable idea of the 
tqste of the Spanish ladies ought to bring home one of their 
fans as a specimen. 

Si)ain, more than any Kuroi)can country perhaps, is remark- 
able for. the rupnber of distinct peojdes to be found within its 
limits, living wijart, neither marrying nor mixing to any extent 


with their neighbours, and preserving, in many cases, a peculiar 
dialect and peculiar customs. Such are the Maragatos, the 
Vaqueros of the Asturian Pyrenees, the Basques, the Gitanos, 
and the Patones. Here one might expect to find a source of 
di.stinctive costume. But in general it is not so. In most cases 
tlicrc is little or nothing in the way of dress to distinguish these 
people from their immediate neighbours. The Gitanos, com- 
mon enough in Andalusia and in the Sierra Morena, are only 
to be recognised as such by the peculiar gipsy features and ex- 
jiression, which are sufficiently unmistakable to any one who 
has seen them, or, what amounts to the same thing, who has 

read Borrow. Nor do the 
Basques differ much to the 
eye from the other inhabi- 
tants of the northern sea- 
board of the peninsula. 
The exception is that of 
the Maragatos. Who or 
what the Maragatos arc, is 
perhaps the greatest puzzle 
in Spanish ethnology, an 
elhnology rich in puzzles. 
Wiether they are the de- 
scendants of Mauri capti,” 
Moors taken in battle, 
according to one explana- 
tion ; or of Gothic Moors, 
/.c, Goths who became na- 
turalised, or rather adopted, 
Moorish subjects, according 
to another: — this much at 
least is certain that as far 
as they can be traced back- 
ward, they seem to have 
been, as they are now, a 
people studiously keeping 
themselves distinct from the 
surrounding population, by 
every* contrivance of ex- 
clusive marriage, custom, 
and ceremonial. If they 
have among them any tra- 
dition as to their origin, 
they keej) it, like everything 
else, strictly to themselves. 
They are localised in the 
city of Astorga in I.con, 
and in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; but, as a large 
portion of the carrying business of that i)art of Spain is 
in their hands, they are to be met with almost every’where 
through the north-western provinces, and even in Madrid 
they may be occasionally seen about those busy, old- 
fashioned streets in the neighbourhood of the Plaza Mayor. 
They are obviously, on the whole, a well-to-do peojile. In 
some instances they attain to very considerable wealth ; and 
they probably stand by one another in distress, as members 
of small and distinct communities do, for no one ever saw 
a Maragalo in rags or begging. In appearance the Maragatos 
certainly encourage the Gothic theory as to their origin. 
Of all the peo])les of Spain, they are the most intensely 
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Teutonic in form and feature. 'J'hey arc generally tall a “ con su licencia, caballero,” like any other gentle- 
squarely and powerfully built, with broad, massive, and man. A good deal, no doubt, is owing to the broad and 
rather heavy features, and an expression that gives an idea somewhat sympathetic view which is naturally taken of his 
of slowness, determination, and honesty. Their costume is in calling. In a country like Spain, where the moral dignity of 
keeping with their general bearing. Borrow, indeed, detects labour, however earnestly it may be preached in the press, is 


in it many traces of Moorish influence ; but to most eyes, wc 
imagine, it would rather suggest ideas of northern Ei]roi)e. 
Indeed, wt^ venture to say that most people put before a faithfu. 
portrait of a Maragalo in full costume, and called upon tc 
specify the nationality of the original, woiiM unhesitatingly 
.say, “Dutch, of course.” Jt consists of a black clotl: 
jacket reaching to the lups : very wide, baggy blac k brccchcj" 
gathered in at the knee ; gaiters ; a broad black leather belt, 
sometimes curiously ornamented with sih er ; and a low-crownc< 
broad-brimmed hat, ver}' much JilvO that which aj)j)cars in the 
portraits of the Puritan worthies of the seventeenth century. 
On the wliole, however, a Maragato in full dress resembles 
more closely than anything else a Dutchman as he used to 
be represented in caricatures and in the old-fashioned geo- 
graphies. 

There is in Spain one other pcojile to be noticed before we 
quit the subject of peculiar peoples and costumes. A ])coplc 
which, although having its own jiccuJiar manners and customs, 
does not by any means keep aloof from or avoid the rest of 
society, but, on the contrary, always endeavours to cultivvatc 
the acxpiaintance of its neighbours, and is always most perse- 
vering in its efforts to encourage liberality of feeling ; a peojdc, 
moreover, whose claims to the possession of a distinctive 
cc^stumc, or indeed to any costume at all, are of the very 
slightest nature, but which, nevertheless, has always had the 
strongest attractions for tlie painter and lover of the pic- 
tfiresqiie. Thu beggars are indeed one of the ])Coples of Spain. 
Spain is perhaps the last stronghold in Europe of the regular 
old traditional beggar, the tyi)iral beggar of song, tale, and 
ballad ; the beggar who is a beggar jnirc and simple, and 
stands upon unadulterated mendicancy, without a claim, pro- 
spective or retrospective, to any other position in society ; 
who has not been reduced by any unmerited misfortunes, who 
has never had any “little all” to lose by any unforeseen 
calamity, and wlipjawkes no pretence whatever of desiring 
to earn his bread honestly by any other calling than that of 
begging ; who begs without any ex])lanation, excuse, or ariology, 
but sinqdy as one exercising his mc1ia\ and a member of an 
established, recogniied, and on the whole honourable frater- 
nity. Hitherto this sort of beggar has abounded and flourished 
in Spain. 'rhcV:hurch has always been distinctly on his side, 
and,' as a matter of fact, he is abvays to be found on the 
side of the church — that side especially w'hich is the sunniest, 
and in which the most frequented entrance is situated. He 
is also favoured by the dimate, by the a])undance of the 
common necessaries of life, by the natural kindly disposition 
of the‘ people — “ ICl dar limosna nunca mengua la bolsa:” 

“ To give alms never lightens the j)urse,” says the i)rovcrb— but, 
more than all, by that peculiar sj^cc ies of social eciuality which 
is the oflspring of the old-fashioned Spanish courtesy. Beggar 
as he is, he is none the less a recognised member of .society, 
<Uid his right to the common courtesies of life is as freely 
admitted as that of the most unmistakable hidalgo. Even 
railway porters, curtest and gniffest (when untipped) of man- 
kind. do not*\ all upon him to “get out of that." If he is 
blocking up the way he is requested to give place with 


not much ai)j)reciated in j)ractice, there is no necessaiy stigma 
.ittached to the profession of mendicancy. 1'hcre is no wide 
gulf fixed betw een liirn and the industrial ela.sses, as in countries 
w^hcre .severer principles of noliti<'aI economy influence public 
o]>inion. Hence, in Spain, the regular profe.ssional beggar has 
a dignity and a bearing rart.ly .st‘en clsew'hcrc. He never 
whines or cringes, or condesc ends to such artifices as moaning 
or shivering. He simply begs — “Una liino.snita, caballero, jKjr 
Dio5." — “A little alms, for the .sake of (jod ” Jf you put him off 
with the cMistomarv form, “I.et your woisfnn excuse me, for 
(lod’s sake," his slro, g sense of professioiiid etiquette, and the 
dignity of his calling, will not allow him t(. make a further aj)- 
plication. If you bestow the alms, you will observe he does 
not thank you. “Dios lo ,).igara"--“ ( lod will repay thee," 

.11 lie say.s. He gives you a quittance, ^’ou have met a 
claim, and you have your vouchei — to be acknowledged in the 
proper quarter and at the projier time. 

Not that there .ire no* in S]>ain plenty of the more painful 
sort of beggars — ri»e manned, the halt, and the blind. Horrible 
objects, afflicted with e\''.ry so»*t of .sore and every kuid of 
iefoniiity; cripjfle.s crawling on their knee's and elbows, iniiti- 
ated trunks that roll along the pavement, c Mtures with limbs 
ike the branches of writhen trees, swiiiri in every m«irket' 
•lace, on every church-step, at every inn-dior— whercviT there 
s a chance of extracting a few ciiarlos from oity or loathing. 
il!ndne.s.s, too, is sadly common in Spain. The fierc c lieats, 
he sharp winds, the dust, and the glare of a troeles.s, grass- 
e.ss landscajic, naturally have their results in ophthalmia and 
ther affections of the eye. It is wonderful the number of 
‘tuertos” — one-evcil people- -one meets in Spain; and of the 
otally blind the proportion certainly seems to be far in excess 
)f that in most otlu.v oopulations. Spain is not rich in blind 
syliims. or industrial refuges for the blind, and all that is left 
o them — the sole resource open to them 
“Is only for lo beg.’* 

On all these poor creatures Vrogrc.,.s, the ra])id imj)rovc- 
aent of the country, the development of hei' internal resources, 
nd all tlic other favourable jdienomcna observable in modern 
Ipain, bear hardly. No member of the guild, probably, is so 
veil known in Spain and out of it as “'J’hc blind woman of 
Man.ianares." She is tliat “ Manchegan proidietess" met just 
thirty years ago by borrow^ W'ho, in “ The Bible in Spain," 
gives one of his own peculiarly graphic dc.scriptions of her 
a])pe.'\ran( e, and his conversation with her, first in Oitano and 
then in Latin — “truly excellent Latin." Another accom- 
plishment .she ha.s, of vvhicli .she does not aj)pear to have 
given him a sami)le, but to which Mr. Clark, the author of 
“ Gazpacho,” and M. Tht'ophile Gautier bear testimony. She 
is an improvisatrice v)f no mean ability, and can carry on, on 
any topic, and apjiarently to any length, in a strain which i; 
not exactly poetry perhaps, but w'hich, with the facilities 
afforded by Sjjanish assonant;e, is .something better than mere 
d(7ggercl. Jn the old diligence days she was a well-known 
c haracter on the Great South Road. La Ciega de Manzanarcs 
was an institution, and at the coach-door or in the cating-rocnii 
of the parador, she spouted her Latin, or strung her verses, 
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sure of a response in applause aiul reals. But the railway , through the Despena-perrors pass was opened, and the train 
came, and the diligence went, and since then, La Ciega, poor j took to passing Venta de Cardenas with no further recognition 
soul, has been driven from post to pillar. For some time the j than a* snort, a minute’s halt, and a whistle. Ihe last time we 
rail stopped short at Venta de Cardenas, at the foot of the saw the blind woman of Manzanares it was on the platform at 
Sierra Morena, and travellers bound to Andalusia took diligence Manzanares station. All places had become alike to her now, 
there for Cordova or (iranada. To meet their requirements as far as concerned her poor vocation, and she had come home, 
an hotel and restaurant of shingle, and of that order of archi- 'Phe train was late, the whole station was in a fuss, and she was 
tecturc which seems to have prevailed at Ballarat and San in everybody’s way. Hurried porters, with trucks and trunks, 
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Francisco in the early digging days, wns erected on a bank ran against her ; thirsty passengers, rushing after refresh- 
adjoining the railway-station. I'he hostelry and its accommo- j ments, jostled licr ; nervous passengers, fearful of losii|g their 
dations are mentioned in the book of the Lamentations of seats, ran foul of her. She might just as well have tried to 
Miss Eyre. Here, for a while, the blind ^voinan tried to .set up address recitations to a storming-])arty mounting a breach, 
her Latin and her rhymes ; but the house, though friendly, was Her little guule a gw'l of nine or ten — was just as much 
not like the honest old coaching-house up the road, nor were the .stupefied by the bustle anti confusion as .she wa«. Wiat a 
customersaltogethor the same as the diligence passengers of yore, mystery it must be to her — that engine, that inexplicable 
who never were so pressed for time that they could not find a enemy oi hers that has come shrieking and thundering across 
couple of reals more for another couplet. But even thi.s, make- her life and broken it up, scattering her old friends, .sweeping 
shift as it was, did not last. In the autumn of 1866, the bridges away the friendly old inn and its kindly ways,^nd leaving all 
and tunnels being at la.st fini.shed, the long-expected line behind it a muddle 1 • 
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A Visit to Paraguay during the War. 

EY THOMAS I. HUTCHINSON. F.R.G.S.. ETC. 


CHAPTER r. 

niE RIO 1)K LA PLATA— THE PARANA — SEASONS AT ROSARIO — 
MOSQUITOES— SANTA FE— THE GRAN (HACO -ARRIVAL AT COK- 
RIENTKS. 

The voyage to South America can be so easily accomplished 
now-a-days on board any of the fast and commodious steamers 
plying thither from many parts of Europe, that such a journey 
necessarily loses much of the romance which accompanied the 
explorations of our early geographers. 

When Don Juan de Solis, in a.d. 1515, entered a large 
basin of muddy water dn tlic south-eastern coast of this conti- 
nent, he gave to it his own name, and ordered the aiKhors of 
his three caravels to be cast contiguous to the northern point 
of what is now known as Maldonado. Down to the bank 
came the Churrua Indians in thousands, no doubt surprised at 
the sight of his ships. 'Phe savages coaxed him ashore by 
leaving their presents on the beach and returning to the woods. 
To reciprocate the confidence^ De Solis proceeded to land 
with a single boat, and unarmed. He had not been many 
minutes on the newly-discovered territory when he was fallen 
u])on by the Indians, in sight of his companions on board tlic 
vessels, murdered, and, as some historians say, eaten. 

Twelve years afterwards, or in A.iA 1527, came Sebastian 
Cabot to the bay of fresh water discovered by De Solis. He 
proceeded up the river, and met with .some Guarani Indians, to 
whom he administered a sound thrashing. On account of the 
massive silver ornaments w’orn by several of these people was 
given tlie name, which the river basin holds to the present 
day, the Rio de la Plata — river of silver, or river Plate. 

It is very difficult for the stranger, who enters these w’aters 
for the first time, to realise the idea of a river at the estuary of 
l.a Plata. From the northern shore at this point, called Santa 
Maria, to the southern, at San Antonio, the breadth of the j 
stream is 150 miles. Land is rarely visible in the usual channel 
until you approach Maldonado, distant thirty miles from the 
proper embouchure, the first tract of /r/vvr /frwt? which is sighted 
being the island of Lobo.s, at a distance of fourteen miles from 
the mainland. On this island stood a liglithousc until 1849, 
when it was removed to Maldonado Point by a decree of« 
the Government, in consequence of its being supposed to , 
have done material injury to a valuable seal fishery in the 
neighbourhood. 

In the vicinity of Lobos the pilot comes on board the in- 
ward bound vessel. The channel hence to Monte Video— a 
course of 100 miles — lies within sight of the Panda Oriental, 
the eastern or Uruguayan shore, which stretches to the right, 
as the vessel proceeds ; but in all this passage no land is to 
be seen on tKe opposite or western side. 'Phe Oriental coast 
appears as a series of bluff headlands, alternating with large 
patches of sandy beach, and this appearance it preserves as far 
as Monte Video. From this city, a voyage up the river and to 
the opposite side brings you, after 'eighty miles steaming, to 
Buenos Ayres, the capital of the Argentine Republic. When 
anchored in this port, the view across the river towards the 
voi... I. 


Uruguayan territory is an apparently boundless expanse of 
water. 

Eighteen miles above Buenos Ayre.s, when bound for the 
interior and the inland state of Paraguay, you enter the delta 
of the Parand, described by Captain Page, the American naval 
surveyor, as extending to an apex at Diamante, whir h gives a 
length of 1 78 miles, and by river course 242 miles. The breadth 
of its base is fifty miles. The flelta is, therefore, one of the 
largest in the world, the length of the Nile delta being about 
80 geographical miles, and that of the Mississippi 180. 

Ascending by either of three mouths — the Parand Guazu, 
Parand dc las Palmas, or the Lujan — the traveller finds himself 
amid a labyrinth of islands and channels. These were all 
inhabited by the Guarani Indians in ancient times, and were 
subsequently cultivated by the Jesuits. Several of the islands are 
of recent formation — accumulations of the detritus washed down 
by the great stream. To the present day the market gardeners 
of Buenos Ayres, who have their establishments in these fertile 
.spots, make use of. Guarani words to designate the plants and 
animals of the neighbourhood. Not a few islands have little or 
no vegetation save nishcs or sedgy grass, and many of them 
are overflown at high tides ; but the greater number, to a 
distance of forty miles above Buenos Ayres, support groves of 
orange, pear, ajiple, pomegranate, and acacia tree.s. 

Skirting along the ])rovince of Buenos Ayres, if the 
steamer ascends by the* I’almas channel, or keeping near the 
centre of the delta, if the Guazu be chosen, there is little or 
no variety noticed in the landscape. In the voyage up- 
wards, past Zarate, San Pedro, l.os Dos Hermanos, San 
Nicholas, and Puerto dc las Piedras, to the city of Rosario, 
two classes of .scenery present themselves ; One, characteristic 
of the shores of the mainland, along the western channel, 
where a cliff about 150 feet high extends for miles, pre- 
senting an cscarj:)ed face of red clay to the river ; the other 
peculiar to the low islands of the delta, wliere alluvial 
land, generally wooded, accompanies the tedious journey 
along the winding channels. Approaching Rosario the trees 
on the islands, become scarcer, and the traveller is con- 
scious of a change in the climate from the cooler latitude of 
the La Plata estiiaiy. 1 'he temperature indeed at Rosario 
may be said to vary only from cool to warm in the winter 
time, and from hot to stifling in summer. If the traveller 
am VC here in the last- mentioned season, it is more than pro- 
bable his first acquaintance will be witli the mosquitoes — the 
great drawback to the jdeasure of a cruise on the Parang. The 
width of the bed occupied by channels and alluvial islands 
betw^cen Rosario and Entre Rios is not less than thirty miles — 
a cajiacious nursery for these terrible pests. 

Sydney Silith, in one of his c.ssays — namely, the “ Review 
of Waterton’s Wanderings in South America,’* thus writes : — 
“ Insects are the curse of tropical climates. The rouge lays 
the foundation of a tremendous ulcer. In a moment you are 
covered with licks ; chigoes bury themselves injrour flesh, and 
hatch a large colony of young chigoes in a ifew minutes. 
They will not live together, but every chigoe sets up a separate 
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ulcer, and has his own private portion of pus. Flies get entry 
into your mouth, into your eyes, into your nose ; you cal flies, 


In the course of our voyage up the river we made a .short 
stay at each of the two cities of Parantl and Santa Fe. The 


drink flie.s, and breathe flies. Lizards, cockroaches, and former, in the province of Entre Rios, on the left side of the 
snakes get into the bed ; ants eat up tlie books ; scorpions river, from whicli it takes its name, enjoyed the honour, from 
sting you in the foot Everything bites, stings, or bruises. 1854 to 1861, of being the capital of the Argentine Confedera- 
Every second of your existence you are wounded by some tion. Santa Fe is the chief town and seat of (lovemment of 
piece of animal life that nobody has ever seen before, except the province of the same name, and is situated at a distance of 
Swammerdam or Mcrian. An insect with ele\'cn legs is about five leagues from Parand, but on the ojjposite side of the 
swimming in your tea-cup ; a caterpillar, with several dozen stream. 


eyes in his belly, is hastening over your bread and butter. All 
nature is alive, and seems to be gathering all her entomological 
hosts to cat you up, as you are standing, out of your coal, 


stream. 

I’he bank of the river near Parand is formed by a line 
calcareous clifts, composed of masses of oyster shells, along 
which we sail in passing into the roadstead. From these cliffs 


waistcoat, and breeches. Such arc the tropics. All this recon- lime is made for domestic puqHises, and this is the only 


ciles us to our dews, fogs, vapours, and drizzles ; to our 
aj)othecaries rushing about 


manufacture the jilace boasts of. The cliffs are a marine 

formation ol‘ probably recent 


with tinctures and gargles ; 
to our old British constitu- 
coughs, 

Now, although 
the Argentine Republic are 

the 1 'ro])ic of Capri- 

corn, and, therefore, in a ^ 

temperate climate, we have 
sitpcrquc 

the 

they 

by 

which, by the sati- . 

rist says nothing. 

I siiflered most severely 

from this ])lagiie on the first ^Kww f 

night of my voyage to the ^ ^ V 

seat of war Paraguay. ~ V 1 ^' 

board the fast and commo- * ImVl B \K\ 

dioiis steamer, Whitdmh, of ^ ■ U k ^81 

(llasgow, on which 1 em- i, \ 

liarked, at Rosario, on the * ^ ^ 

23rd of March, 1866. We C* ' 

had before us a river voyage inoian giki.— PAUA f.rAV. 

of more than 600 miles, 
nearly due north, from tJie 

temperate towards the trojiical zone, to reach the head-quarters j many years past. 


geological age. On entering 
the cily the want of anima- 
tion ano absence of all .signs 
of a busy community at once 
strike the observer. The road 
leading up to the city is as 
nigged as an Alpine pass, 
being traversed by large 
gullies, and encumbered with 
huge paving-stones, lying all 
loose in admirable disorder. 
About midway on the road, 
or say half a mile from the 
bca( h, stands a great st|uarc 
p l)ile of walls, with a dome at 

|\ one enil, but no roof save 

covering of a small 
cupola, and vacant spaces 
vfiV for about thirty large win- 

, ; dows ; the unfinished edifice 
was intended at some former 
‘ period for the church of San 
Pablo ^St. Paul). In the 
( city another monument of 

former greatness and iiresent 
decline is seen in the theatre, 
a large ediftee in W'hich there 
lias been no performance for 
A really elegant suite of buihling.s, in the 


of the allied arniies, at the junction of the l*aragnay river. j principal square, constitutes the (Government house, having 
At our first halting-place the steamer was anchored near | Jthe melancholy a.spect of a deserted mansion ; a well-con- 
the convent of San Lorenzo, and the whole night was spent j structed and neatly-fitted “ C’amara,’’ or Parliament Hall, 
by crew and passengers in walking to and fro on the deck ; j wherein the Senators and Deputies held alternate sittings 
for sleep was impossible. A pig, which lay in a small Iiuiise ( w'hilst the National (iovernment w^as here ; a president’s 
forward, passed the hours grunting most jiiteously, from the j palace, opposite the Government house, now occupied by 
torture cf the insatiable blood-suckers ; a young dog belonging | the bishop of the diocese ; three churches, a well-kept 
to the wife of the commander kejit up one dismal howl the I cemetery in the suburbs ; thc.se constitute the principal 
night long ; w'hilst the fowls in the coops betrayed, by clutter- 1 features of the place. I must, however, not forget that there 
ing and incessant fidgets, a like consc iousness of their proper is a market-place, in ivhich excellent beef and mutton can be 
roosting-time being intruded on by a remorseless enemy. bought at from thrcc-farthings to a penny per pound. The 

But in justice to the Parana and its pretty river scenery few people whom one meets have on their faces a lack of 
I thust acknowledge that moscpiito monster meetings of this expression, and a lazy .sauntering manner which betoken the 
kind do not take place here oftener than from about twelve to inanity of existence in this dreary place, 
fifteen nights during the year. From the end of April to By law all the offices in Santa F«^, as well as shops for the 
September— -li'-'ing our winter months — w^e have little or none sale of merchandise, are ordered to be opened from eleven 
of them. , A.M. to three p.m., yet from half-past eleven to one o'clock is. 
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in fact, the only time of clay in which access to them is other 'Phomas is jmssed at eighteen leagues from Paranii. l^lenty 
than problematical. If your business be with a notary of cattle arc here seen on the plains ; for we are now entering 


public, and nothing more than his signature is recpiired, ten 
chances to one he will gaze at you over his J/a/^ cup, from 
which he is sucking Yerba tea, and tell you to call “mdnana** 
(to-morrow). Stopping at an hotel, no surprise will be felt or 
expressed at your coming in during any hour of the night, or 
up to five o’clock in the morning. But if you leave your bed 
between six and seven a.m., with the intention of taking a 
H^Drning walk, you are set down as a madman. And this, too, 
notwithstanding that the time of day just mciUionetl is the 
most salutary as well as agreeable for out-of-door exercise. As 
early as half-past seven o’clock the Indian and negro servants, 
with the washerwomen, go to mass to the Jesuits’ chapel. A 
like ceremonial at nine, in the same i)Iace of worship, is 
attended by the more indolent and aristocratic, chiefly the 
female portion of the community. Breakfiist continues from 
ten to eleven a.m., or a little after, when something almost too 
dreamy to be called business is begun. 'Phis is terminated at 
one o’clock, when, after a “ M.TttV* every person takes siesta, j 
During this period, which lasts from one till four no one 
is supposed to be out in the sun. Siesta time l)oing over, in 
summer esi^ecially, nearly lialf the city’s j)Oi)ulation go to bathe 
in a pellucid branch of the Parand, having a sandy bottom, 
that flows at the distance of about 300 yards from the 
principal plaza. At five o’clock comes dinner-time, and at seven 
i‘.M. another service in the Jesuits* chapel. 'Fo this succeed 
lotteries, tertulias (daiK'ing parties), more imbibing from a 
matek'-up, cigarrita smoking, with, perliaps, a little strolling 
about for visiting i)urj)o.ses. The dafuing parties are often 
kept up until daybreak, and these may be said to constitute 
the chief features of Parana livdincs.s. Even the clock of 
the matriz (parish) church partakes of the general somnolence, 
for when it comes to the meridian or midnight, from five to ten 
minutes seem to the unaccustomed ear as being occupied in 
striking out the hour. 

RO'embarking in the steamer, and ascending the river, the 
a])pearance of San 1^)10 cliurch, as viewed from the deck, is 
somewhat imposing — its |)illared portico and dome having ijuite 
an attractive as])ect. We coast along by high cliffs, ])ass the 
Saladero (bccf-salting station) of Senor Carbo, and skirt the 
mouth of Pas Cftnchas river, which falls into the Parana at a 
distance of about five leagues above our starting point this 
morning. Then we pass more high cliffs, on the level ground 
adjacent to which I recognise some houses of the residents in 
the German colony of Villa de URjuiza. • 

A remarkable difilerenre in the scenery of the river banks 
is observed as we go along. In Buenos Ayres and SanUi Fe 
provinces, where, we have lofty banks, they are invariably per- 
pendicular ; w'hereas in Entre Rios, by which wc arc now 
passing, they are bluff, .sloping, and furrow'ed by ravines. As 
we proceed, the country, wliere visible behind the declivities, 
is glistening with verdant plains, alternating WMih luxuriant 
W'oods. But no sign of humanity, of nows, horses, .sheep, or 
other living thing, bij)ed or quadruped, is present anywhere. 

'Pen leagues above Parand city we come to a small bight in 
the river, and hence can be seen the hou.se (a large whitcw’ashed 
one) on an estancia, called El Cerrito (the little hill).” This 
is a fiirm of thirty-six leagues in extent, which belonged to 
.some Englishman, of who.se name I am ignorant, w'^ho died 
a few ycais ago in Monte Video. 'Phe district of Antonio 


the milk and cheese districts. Washed clothe.s, drying on 
shrubs near the few houses, give evidence of our being still 
within the bounds of civilisation ; for the institution of wash- 
ing is not yet appreciated by the Indian or Gaucho j^opiilation 
on the hanks of the Parand. 

To-day (25th Man h) we met and pa.ssed one of the floating 
rafts of timljer, calleil in Spani.sh and in the Guarani 

language with a family of men, women, children, anti 

dogs on board. These rafts consist ( hicfly of timber destined 
for corrals, or cattle enclosures, and firewood — being sold at 
Parand, Rosaritj, San Nicliolas, and other towns lower down 
the river. At tliree leagues south of I. a Paz there is a small 
stream, Arroyo Seco (tlie dry rivulet), which at this point 
debouches into tlie I*aran:L No variety of vegetation or of 
landscape featun^s can be seen as w'e ascend ; but autumn- 
tints are everywhere. 

La Paz has the aj»|>earance of a good sized conifortablc 
town, as we aj)prc)ach. It is built on a slope, the summit 
of which, in the background, is about 200 feet above the 
level of the river. 'Phe first thing that attracts one’s notice 
here, is ;i large, square, W7illed-in cemetery. As there were 
neither shij)s, .steamers, nor boats in the roadstead when 
j)assed, oile must infer that the trade of thi.s di.stric;t is rather 
limited. 

One league liigher iiji is a small island, dotted over with 
crosses, that mark the graves of many Brazilian soliliers and 
sailors who died and w’cre buried here about six months pre- 
viously, when their squadron, tlien on its w'ay to fight the 
J’araguayans, w*as anchored near it. P'urtluT on we pass many 
sailing vessels, the majority of them aground, laden with coals 
and other sui)plies for the allied armies at the seat of w’ar. We 
found the river licre unusually low' for this season of the year. 

Steaming along, we pass l^y the Kspinillo, or Guauiuiravo 
river, that separates the ]>rovinre of JCntro Rios from that of 
Corrienles. .At the mouth of this stream is an island named 
after (Jaribakli, who, some thirty years ago, had a ^cat fight 
near the spot, with the celebrated Admiral Brown. ’I’he 
Admir.d, although an Irislunan, w'as at the time in the service 
of Buenos Ayres. Garibaldi's schooner was aground, when he 
w'as attacked by Brown with three vessels, and although having 
but one sliij) against .such unequal odds, he fought during the 
best part of a day, ( utling up liis chains for sliot, wlien this latter 
was expended ; l)ut all his amnmnition becoming exhausted, 
he could no longer continue the fight. As night came on, 
therefore, lie, w ith all his crew, retreated to the towm of Esquina, 
in Corrientes jirovince, and about ten leagues above the 
embouchure of the Guaiquiraro. 

On the evening of the day that we passed Garibaldi’s island, 
our steamer was anchored op])osite Esquina. All communii a- 
tion from the Parand to the town, a league distant, is made 
by the river Corrientes, which here .ejiters the main stream, 
after a long course through the province from its fountain-head 
in the great lake Ybera. At the low'er angle #of the Cor- 
rientes there is a small wooden hou.se, erected on wooden 
jiiles, w'hich serves as a w'ailing-room for pas.sengers bound to 
or from Esquina, and up or down the river by packet steamers. 

Every night since we started the mosquito plague comes on 
as regularly as the sun goes dowm. I am told by Captain 
Lablachc, the commander of tlic vessel, that up this river there 
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is a species of bat or nocturnal bird, called the mosquito hawk, at us from the bank of some islet, as the sound of our paddle- 
which often comes in hundreds round a ship to feed on wheels disturbs his slumbers ; whilst a screaming parrot, a 
these tormenting insects. How I should welcome a countless crane, or a carancha,* is the only sign of bird life that is visible, 
army of those deliverers now I In several of the river craft, And tliese few manifestations of life serve but to make the 
either at anchor or fastened to trees on the islands, 1 can see solitude more oppressive. The sun pours down its fiercest 
the sailors sleeping for protection in extemporised hammocks rays on the muddy waters, unruffled, save by the steamer’s 
up in the rigging, tied by arms and legs to the cross-trees of motion. On several of the islands are skeleton trees, stripped 
their vessels, for in no other w\ay can they escape the buzzing of their leaves, bark, and branches, by the fetid ejectamenta 
serenade and torment of these incurable ])lagues. of a bird called the bignia,t which roosts on them at night 

From La Paz to Goya, a distance of 135 miles, our voyage Bunches of tall guinea-grass seem at a distance to rcsemb# 
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is continued atnongsl low marshy islands, on some of which, 
however, cVjfty trees abound. But the silence and desolation of 
these places arc appalling. No noise of bird, or beast, or 
living thing; so that the war scream of a wild Indian, or 
the howl of a tiger, would be almost a relief to the oppressive 
listlessness of the long day. Bright yellow and scarlet flowers 
arc /requently seen, glittering, as it were, on the vivid green 
network of climbing convolvuli that (lothc llie tree trunks. 

Now and then a lazy carpincha,* a sort of colossal amphi- 
bious guinea-pig, iwith coarse bristly hair, casts a slecj)y glancx* j 

• I'he carpiricha or caliiai, is the Ifjdfochicms capybara of Liniiieus. 


while houses; but as we approach and recognise what they 
arc, we have in the disaiq>ointmcnt a culmination of the dis- 
tressing influences which the whole scenery is calculated to 
prodiuc. 

On the night of the 27th of March our steamer anchored 
' opposite the lower mouth of the San (Jeronimo branch of the 
Parand, and close to the Yaguaratc district of the Gran Chaco. 

A few years ago I had occasion to travel some hundred 
miles through the solitudes of this vast unreclaimed tract of 

• The vulture hawk, or luilco Braailicnsis, 
t 'I'his is some kind of carrion crow, or turkey buzzard. 


A VISrr TO PARAGUAY DURING THE WAR. 
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Argentine territory. The Gran Chaco lies to the west of the 
Parand and Paraguay rivers, and is nearly tadee tlie size of 
France. Its surface consists of wood.s, alternating with plains 
and dry river-bed.s with occa.sional salt lakes. I’he Indian in 
his wild state is as yet its only human inhabitant, but so little 
able is he to profit by his splendid domain that his numbers 
have gradually decreased itnder the influence of wars and 


the bravest cannot divest himself, that at any time in the day 
or night he may hear the Indian war-whoop, and be scalped by 
those merciless savages before he has time to defend himself. 
Everything speaks of the savagery of the place, and tends to 
scare one. The relics of toldas— Indian huts — seen here, 
there, and everywhere; the troops of wild horses ; the frequent 
flitting by of flocks of American ostriches (Rhea Amerimm ) ; 
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famine, and several tribes have clisai)peare(l since the country 
bas been known. I was told by (General Don Antonio 
Taboada, that the fighting Indians of th^ (iran Chaco do not 
now exceed 300 in number, and that these are gradually 
sinking under misery and disease. 

Although no striking scenes of jneturesque beauty are to be 
met with in the Ciran CJiaco, still there are associations con- 
iiected with my visit (hereto that will make it live in my 
memory. First, is the feeling of being an intnuler on (he 
territory of wild Indians, and with it a consciousness, whereof 


, the .screams of the parrot and the carancha ; the nocturnal 
chirping of millions of insects ; the glaring appearance of its 
large white plains of salt or .saltpetre, deposited by water that 
has evaporated under long-continued drought, or the diversion 
^ of the ^i^'cr-bed.s • and the absence of anything like a purling 
I stream these are its chief noticeable characteristics. 

One of the old Spanish writers, de.scribing the Indians of 
the Gran Chaco, gix es a very curious account gf the marriage 
ceremonies and marriage laws observed by the Mocovi tri£, 
whose head-quarters are not far (loin Yaguarate.*. 
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'fhc i^reliminary business in the important event of a wed- their august sanction to a single combat between the two 
ding is very simple. The young Indian being smitten, pro- women. The truant who is the cause of all stands by as 
poses to the fatlier of his charmer — for she has no voice or a spectator, with folded arms, and is obliged, according to 
w'ill in the matter. If he be accejUed, the suitor is invited tlie established law, to take for his wife ever after whomso- 
to stop during the night succeeding the asking at the house ! ever becomes the victor. 

of his intended bride. Next morning he is sent off to kill j All the women amongst the Chaco Indians ride horses 
or catch alive a deer, ostrich, or wild pig, which he is to j straddle-leg fashion as men do, and carry behind them a large 
bring to Ins lady love, as a proof that he is expert in the chase, j plume of ostrich feathers, fastened round the loins. 'Diis 
and as an assurance that he is capable of providing for the presents a curious appearance wiien their horses are at full 
material wants of his future household. On his return w’ith gallop over the breezy plains. 

the game, the mother of his channer takes the bridle and Some of the islands past \vhich we steam on the fifth day of 
recado (saddle) from his horse, and deposits them on the ; our voyage (March 28th) are perfect masses of arboresccncc. 
spot wlierc he is expected to construct his rancho (dwelling), | As we are now rapidly ai)proaching the tropic of Capricorn 
and the marriage selilcmcnt is concluded. j vegetation becomes more luxuriant, and palm trees are 

On the first night the newly-wedded pair sleep on a horse’s i noticeable amongst the rounded outlines of the forest, 'rhe 
or mare’s skin, with their heads towards the Avest ; and tlic . mosquitoes have been entirely absent for the last two nights, 
marriage is not considered as perfectly ratified until the sun ' but in their stead Ave have in abundance a sj|^)0cics of fly Avitli 
shines on their feet the following morning. I dark giecn body and small black head, Avhich settles upon 

Cases, hoAvever, Avill present themselves, even in unsophisti- ^ any exposed part of one’s body, and if undisturbed, drives its 
r ated Indian life, Avherc the marriage tie becomes irksome. • sucking apparatus into the flesh and imbibes its fill. 1’hcir 
After regrets, incompatibility of temper, and other causes, lead ; heads are bent doAvn to the task, whilst their tails are elevated, 
to coolness and inconstancy, and the fiiithless husband goes and they are thoroughly absorbed in their Avork. 'J’hey have 
Avooing elscAA^here. Hence arises the necessity of a divorce . no further resemblance to inos(iiiitr)es, and l)clong to the 
court and laws to meet the contingency. The problem is species classed by naturalists under the genus Simt/iiim, 
solved by the Indian with originality and extreme simplicity, i On one of the islamls in tins j massage the trees iirc filled 
1’he restoration of nuptial harmony Avith the original Avife being , Avith the nests of a spet ics of troupial, a gregarious bird, 
difticiilt, the peccant SAvain is admitted as a member of his ncAv . Avhich resembles in its habits our familiar rooks at homo, 
father-in-law’s family, and security is required that he abandons As avc sailed past I fiincied myself back again amongst bo>- 
his first Avife altogether, to obviate the continuance of the hood’s scenes, with crous ( awing and carac olling oser some 
double bond. This proposal is looked upon as a declaration old rookery, 'rhus, rctninisceiK cs and associations (onnetMed 
of war between the families of the tAA^o ladies. A council of with the distant northern land arc unexpectedly stirred up in 
Caciques is summoned, but only to legalise the form of giving one’s mind in the remote streams of South America 1 
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yourmy in Alaska, formally Russian America. 

BY FREDKUICK WimiPER. 


’'I’liE raj)id progress of the Pacific coasts of America is one 
of the eA'eiits of our lime. Only the other day the United 
States Ciovernment purchased from the Russians a semi-arctic 
country, for Avliich it Avould have been nearly impossible to | 
obtain a bid ten years ago. Yet “ Alaska ” — as Russian j 
America is in future to be entitled — Avill, in the hands of ! 
ii.-» new and more energetic OAvners, add one more resource ' 
of importance to the many Avhich are fast building up San j 
Francisco as the “ metropolis of the Pacific.*’ 

Less than a hundred years ago, so little Avas known of 
the coast of Alaska that the long peninsula (Aliaska) from 
Avhich il derives its name was laid doAvn on ijublished maps 
as an island. Yet its liistory goes back earlier in some 
respects than docs that of the neighbouring llritish and 
American territories. ’I’here w^as a Russian settlement on 
Kodiak four years before there Avere any Avhites on Van- 
couver Island ; and Sitka, the j)rescnt capital, AA^as founded 
nearly a dozen years before Astoria. Immediately after the 


trading expeditions, and, in “ten years,” says Coxe, their 
historian, “more important discoveries wc»*e made by those 
. individuals, at their own j)rivale cost, than had l)ccn hitherto 
effected by all the exjiensivc effiirts of the Crown.” Our 
naval explorers— from Cook and Vanc ouver to Moore, Kellet, 
, Cullinson, and Mc Clure- have all done more or Jess towards 
the exploration of its coasts ; while Zagoskin, of the Russian 
Imperial navy, Lisiaiisky, Kotzebue, and Liitke, have all 
assisted in clearing away the mists AvJiich encompassed the 
country. Russia, in fact, cared little for her colony, and 
virtually gave it intcj the hands of the Russian American Fur 
Company, Avho held it jjrecisely as our Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany held their Aast territories. 

The announcemejnt of the recent transfer of Alaska to 
the United States (iovcrnincnt gave rise to almost as much 
suri>risc among the American people as it did in Europe, 
and it met Avith much opi)osition and ridicule. Still, there 
is a large and groAAing belief in the United States that. 


voyages of the unfortunate Behring and his cornjianions — sooner or later, the northern continent must become one 
who, by-thc-l)yf showed no great desiie to remain in Russian vast republic, and the purchase eventually acquired some 
America — many Russian merchants of Siberia fitted out ! favour as seen from that point of vic\A'. The comic: journals, 
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and, indeed, the daily newspapers, would not for a long time 
let it alone. Such illustrations as Mr. “ Excelsior,” with the 
national banner 

** Still clinging to his hand of ice,” 

and mounting the North Pole, a white bear waiting at the 
bottom of it for that enthusiastic explorer; allusions to the 
possibility of deriving some benefit from the purchase, by 
towing ice bergs to San Francisco ! mock advertisements, 
purporting to come from the Secretary of State, ofloring the 
highest price for “ waste lands and worn-out colonies,” “ .sub- 
merged and undiscovered islands,” “polar bears, volcanoes, 
and earthquakes— provided they should not shake the con- 
fidence. of the State Department ” — W'ere common enough for 
some lime. The country w^as often styled “ Walrus- sia — 
the />/r Nor’-West.” But much of this has passed away ; 
and the Americans have already commenced to clevelope the 
resources of the country. 'I'hc fur trade, of course, falls into 
their hands; anci^ as th*e purchase includes all the Aleutian 
Islands, and particularly the Island of St. Paul’s, in Behring 
Sea, wliich, latterly, was more i^rofitable to the Fur Company 
than any other part of their possessions, they have at once 
something definite for their money. Kodiak, to the south- 
east of the Peninsula of Aliaska, which yields the icc used in 
California and adjacent coasts, is a part of the acquisition. 
The cod fishery banks olf the Aleutian Isles, the salmon of 
all its rivers, and the coal known to exist, arc all thrown 
into the bargain. 

Sitka, or New Archangel — fornjcrly the head-ciuarters* of 
the Russian American Pur Company — is the present capital, 
and in truth is the only town in tlie <4^)untry. It is situated 
on the thickly-Nvooded, mountainous Baranoff Island, and has 
a fairly slieltered harbour. 'I’he (late) governor’s house is on 
a rofky height overlooking the town, and the anlit|uated 
wooden buildings, the oriental style of the Greek chunJi, and 
the old hulks, used as magazines, propj;cd up by the rocks 
on the bay, combine to give it an original and picturesciue 
api)cn ranee. On an island facing Sitka is a large extinc t 
volcano — Mount Kdgriimbc— a |>roininent landmark for the 
port. .Sitka has a terrible climate. “Rain ceases only whefi 
there is a good j)rospcct of snow.” But the thermometer rarely 
falls below 20” Fahrenheit at this southern part of the coast. 
I'he larger part of«the territory boasts a truly arctic climate. 

'Phe grand natural highw’ay — the main artery for the whole 
of Alaska-' is the Yukon River, a stream uj)wards of 2,000 miles 
in length. If the reader wall glanc e at any good recent map of 
Nortli America, he will observe in its north-west corner a large 
river, indicated and knowm as tlie Kwic hpak, which, by means 
of many straggling, \vide-sj>read mouths, falls into Behring 
Sea. Further in the interior lie will find a stream marked as 
the Pelly, or Yukon, one which, not so very long ago, w^as 
believed to fall into the Arc:lic Ocean ; and again, between the 
former and the latter, he will probably discover, laid dowm in 
dotted lines, “Supposed course of the Yukon.” The Russo- 
American lelcgraph Expedition, on whicji the writer recently 
served, made some important explorations in that di.strict, and 
he was enabled to travel over 1,200 miles of its course, besides 
visiting a part of the neighbouring territory. It is necessary 
to be thus particular in indicating its locality, as some have 
supposed the Yukon was, from its name, a Chinese river. 

We were landed from our vessels on the 30th of September, 
x866, at the Russian post of St MichaePs (situated on an island 


of volcanic origin in Norton Sound, Behring Sea), and imme- 
diately proceeded by sea to a second post in the same locality, 
and about sixty miles north of the former. From the latter 
there is a land route direct to the Yukon. Over this we 
travelled with dog-sledges, walking ourselves on snow-shoes, 
and having much trouble with the sledges on the recently- 
fallen snow\ Although the temperature was frequently below 
zero, we managed to make ourselves fairly comfortable in our 
evening camps, where, after clearing a si)ace in the snow, we 
spread a layer of fragrant fir-bru.sli, and raised an immense 
log fire. 'J’he whole of this portion of Alaska, excepting 
only the coasts, is more or less wooded with spruce, hirch, 
or wdllow. On many occasions we tamped in the natives’ 
underground houses, and were several times glad of their 
shelter, in spite of their dirt, smoke, and unpleasant odours. 
We reached llic Yukon on the yth of November. About 
noon on that clay we could see, from a slight eminence — 
W'here we had halted to give our dogs and selves breathing- 
lime — a streak of blue over the forest, in advance of us. 
We travelled hard to reach it, and, just as the sun w^as sinking 
below^ the horizon— bathing even that frigid scene in a flood 
of glory — w'e emerged lican the woods, shot down a bank, and 
found ourselves standing on an immense snow’^-clad field of icc 
— the mighty Yukon I Hardly a patch of clear icc w'as to be 
seen ; all was covered by a si)Otlcss wintry mantle, and only an 
occasional short space of water still open show’ed us that it 
7cm a river at all. Here and there fields of hummocks, forced 
on the surface before the stream had become so fixedly frozen, 
were strew'ed wildly and irregularly around. So large a river 
is the \'ukon that wt instinctively compared it with the 
Mississij)pi. At that moment it w^as a great, unbroken high- 
way of icc and snow^ for 2,000 miles. At the point where we 
first saw^ it it w'as not less than a mile wide from bank to 
bank; while, as we afterwards .discovered, it opens out into 
lagoons four or five miles in width. Its tributaries would be 
large rivers in h^uroi)e ; and there is some excuse fc;r the 
proud boast of a native of its banks, speaking of his people 
— “ JFe are not savages, we arc Yukon Indians.” 

At Nulato, the most northern and interior of nil the 
Rus.sian posts, w^e spent the remainder of tht* winter. During 
our stay there the thermometer registered as low as minus 
58° Fahr., or ninety degtres behno freezing. V’et at that time 
nature was in perfect repose ; no w'ind blew nor snow' fell. 
Wc did not feel the cold so much as on other occasions. The 
wind, when accompanied by great cold, is man’s worst enemy 
in all arc tic climates. The Russians at .St. Michael’s, once, 
during the jirevalence of a terrible wind storm, were horrified 
at the arrival of a dead Indian sitting erect on his sledge. 
Unable to stop his dogs, the poor fellow had evidently jumped 
on, and had probably become frozen to death in a few minutes. 
Such incidents are rare, though we met many Indians with 
faces badly seared, and minus parts of their ears and ndses. 

An ingenious mode of fishing is adopted on the Yukon. 
Fish-traps are let down under the ice, through holes in the 
frozen surface of the river, kept open by frequent breaking. 

It is also a common tfiing to see the Indians, early in the 
season, seated by a small hole on the ice, pulling up the fish 
by dozens with a line and hook. 

The duration of winter in Northern Alaska is about two- 
thirds of the year, if one counts the period difting whicli the 
rivers are frozen up and the ground is .snow<overed. Yet, 
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early in April, the thermometer rose above freezing-point, 
and, of course, the snow commenced to thaw. Later, it 
again got colder, 'rhe Yukon did not break up till late in 
May. Its smaller tributaries were the first to move, and 
some of them ran out on the icy surface of the greater river. 
On liic 19th of May the first real break-up of the Yukon 
commenced, and for days afterwards we could see and 
hear from our station the ice grinding and crashing on its 
way; now piling up into mountains as it met with some 
obstacle ; now breaking all bounds, carrying trees and banks 
before it, on its jiassage to the sea. Thg river rose some 
fourteen feet above its winter level. 

On the 26th of May, Mr. Dali — my companion for this 
journey — and myself started, Avith some Indians, to ascend 
the stream. We were accompanied, for part of the trip, by 
the Russian traders of Nulato, Our crafts were two “bai- 
darres,” or skin canoes. The river was still full of floating 
ice and logs, and we soon found that we had embarked on 
a dangerous enterprise. It was siiccially difliciilt to get 
round the bends and angles of the river : great natural rafts, 
of trees, branches, ice, and debris, came whirling and sweep 
ing along at six or seven knots an hour, nor could we eve 
reckon on their course. One man of our number always stood 
in the bows of the canoe, armed with a pole, to jiush of 
these floating masses. We saw large trees pass under tb 
Russians* canoe, and lift it momentarily out of the water 
we felt the same under our own. It was not “a plank* 
between us and destmetion, but simply a piece of seal skin. 
The Russians once gave in, completely beaten. We, how 
ever, steered through the cumbersome masses of ice anf 
logs, now having to paddle for dear life, now stopping and 
drifting down, to let some floating tangle of trees, with their 
long roots sticking up in the air, pass on their Avay. , But 
though we had many a close shave, we were enabled to 
cross the .stream, where it was at least a mile wide, and get 
into quieter water. Our Muscovite friends would not attempt 
it that day at all. 

The Yukon might fairly be called the *'* River of a thou- 
sand island.s.” Some of the smaller ones were at this early 
season entirely submerged ; we floated over some of the 
lesser tree-tops. ''Die low’cr part of the river abounds in low- 
islands, sand-banks, and long stretches of flat country ; the 
upper Yukon passes through gorges with castellated crags 
and rocky blufts. There the stream is much more narrow', 
is deeper, and more rapid. As soon as the water had fallen 
sufficiently, wc “ tracked ’* from the banks, or even from the 
shallow w'ater, making our Indians act as tow^ horses. Occa- 
sionally w^e WTre enabled to .sail, but it took a decided 
breeze to give us any advantage against the strong dowuiw^ard 
current. Our journey from Nulato to Fort Yukon — a distance 
of 600 miles — occupied us tw'enty-six days, ascending the 
stream. ' We returned dow n the .same part of the river in less 
than a fourth of that time ; and our trip from Fort Yukon 
down the entire length of the river to its mouths, and round 
by the sea-coast to St. Michael’s — a distance of nearly 1,300 
miles — ^w'as made by us in fifteen days and a half. 

The Indians of the Yukon are, perhaps, the most un- 
sdl^histicated of any yet remaining on the globe. They paint 
their faces in stripes and patterns, w'car elaborately worked 
belts, fire-bags, &c., and very commonly adopt a garment with 
a double tail, one hanging down in front of the belly, the other 


— ^w'here a tail ought to be ! Long ornaments, made of the 
“hya-qua” .shell, w'orn running through the nose, are fre- 
quently seen. On the lower part of the river the women use 
such ; on the Upper Yukon it is the men exclusively who 
follow the same mode. Among the natives of the Tanana 
(a tributary of the Yukon) it is very fashionable to wear large 
patches of clay covered with small fluflfy feathers, at the back 
of their long matted hair, and a large feather is frequently 
stuck in the same. The larger part of the Yukon tribes differ 
very considerably from the coast peoples of North Alaska. 
The latter may be briefly described as “large Esquimaux.” 
“ Medicine-making ” is practised among the former tribes. At 
Newicargut, an Indian village on the great river, wc had an 
opportunity of seeing it performed over a sick man. A circle 
of natives surrounded the invalid, and kept up a monotonous 
chorus, while the operator himself, singing a kind of weird, 
unearthly recitative, attitudinised, gesticulated, groaned, and 
frothed at the mouth. Now he api)eared to draw the evil 
spirit from the sick man, and wrrestling wjith it throw it 
violently on a fire, which burnt on the ground in the centre of 
the group ; now' it had possession of him, and he ran wildly 
about, as though but rccertlly escaped from a lunatic asylum. 
But he had chosen a good time for his exhibition ; it was 
twilight ; the overhanging trees, tlie solemn chorus, the dim 
fire, and the fantastic forms of the savages thrown out into 
deep shade on one side, w'ith the fitful reflections from th<^ 
flames on their painted animal faces on the other, made a 
thoroughly sensational aflair of wliat would, otherwise, have 
appeared a farce. At length the chorus grew' louder and 
livelier, the performap^r-e generally assumed a gayer tinge ; 
the man was sui}pose(l to be dispossessed, and he hobbled 
from the scene. 

We found by experience that night and early morning 
w'ere the best times to travel during the brief but very w'arm 
summer of these latitudes. We had the thermometer ranging as 
high as So*’ Fahr. in the shade, on the Yukon, and mosquitoes — 
a greater curse than the cold of winter — were out in full force; 
even the natives have to keep small fires burning in all 
directions round their camps, and commonly lake bowls full of 
smouldering ashes or smoking sticks in their canoes to keep 
them off. There is, however, one compensating advantage. The 
inoose-deer, an animal abundant on the river^ unable to stand 
the mosquitoes* inflictions, flies from the woods, i)lungcs into 
the rivers, where it ran keej) little but its nose out of w'ater — 
and not always that — and becomes con.sequently a prey to the 
first hunter wlio appears upon the scene. The natives often 
manage to stab moose in tlie w'ater from their birch bark 
canoes. We shot several. The nose of a moose, when cleaned 
an<l gently stew'ed, is most delicious. 

The limits of this article w’ill not permit of any allusion 
to the Russian and Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts, the fur 
trade, and many kindred .subjects. But this is of .small con- 
sequence ; any account of such w ould only appear a repetition 
of an oft-told tale. I Jive in hopes tliat the Yukon, and many 
thcr large rivers of Russian America, may receive a complete 
nvestigation at the hands of the United States Government. 
The interior of Russian America is a new and a fresh field for 
.he geographer, naturalist, and ethnologist, and on thorough 
xploration it w’ill very likely be found that the country is not 
nferior to the neighbouring territory of British Columbia in 
nineral wealth. 
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— A MAPKi’.AS.SK INTERIOR — MANxNER.s OF THE IN IIAISITAN i S. 

Lake No.s.si-Bf, which wc had now to ci;oss, is from six to 
eight miles in length, but somewhat less in breadth, so that 
both sides are in sight when travelling along it. 'Fhe fresh 
south-east wind raises a heavy sea on its snrfare, and the 
passage in canoes is not without risk. The native often sees i 
his light skiff, with its cargo of rice, sink to the bottom, while 
he is fortunate if he can e.scapc tlu* jaws of the crocodile, and 
swim safely to land. I'he size of our boats prevented our 
feeling any danger, Imt otir journey across was most di.sagrec 
able, and w^e were drenched with rain, and in a mi.serable 
plight, when we reached the island of Nossi-Malaza (the Island 
of Delight). 

This island is near the southern extremity of the lake, and 
at about ci|iuil distance from either bank# It is not far from 
twelve hundred yards in length, and several hundred feet in 
width. 'Die village stands in the centre. To the north of it 
there is a large tract of meadow land, at the end of which lies 
the burial-place of the inhabitants. The south-east part of 
the island is beautifully wooded. Our reception Here w'as 
similar to that at Ambavarano, the same simple ceremonies, 
the kabar, the interchange of presents, and the speeches. But 
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■ the huts arc larger and better, the ivomcn much hand.somer 
and more graceful, and the general apjiearance of comfort and 
ease fonned an agreeable contrast to the ivrctchcd picture 
>ve had seen on the previous evening. 

We will now give our readers some idea of the manners 
and mode of life of the natives. 'I'he Madegassc of the coast 
I is of a gentle and timid dis|.)ositiun, faithful and devoted. As a 
inatt^* of course, he .k knowlcilges ilic superiority of the white 
man — the Wisa api>ears to him ns a master who is entitled to 
obedience. Full of admiration as they are of our knowledge 
I and ])owcr, we cannot but feci surjirised that we have made 
' so little progress amongst a peo]de so well dis])Oscd to receive 
. us, 'fhe Madegassc willingly ai'ccpts the yoke of servitude. 
'J’hc varied and light tasks of domestic life suit his tastes, and 
he very grateful for the little favours which he receives from 
his inasUT in their daily intercourse. Delighting in*active 
life, and indefatigable in any employment that suits Iiim, he 
will paddle a canoe the whole day, in sunshine or rain, with- 
out aiiparent tatigue : he particularly enjoys the mq^ion of the 
tacon, and will caiT}^ you from daybreak till evening, and then, 
forgetting his fatigue, will join his comji.anions in choruses, 
when the wild music of their bamboo instruments seems to 
invigorate his bronzed frame. But he cannot endure regular 
labour, accustomed as he is to supply his simplo*\jj[ints without 
forethought or difficulty. The ^fadegasse is gracefully and 
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almost femininely formed, his face is beardless, and he wears 
his long hair in braids, like the w'omen, and when seated 
basking in the sun, clad in his. lamba^ it is difficult to distin- 
guish him from a woman. The women, without possessing 
absolute beauty, which is rare everywhere, have a pleasing 
physiognomy, ami are generally well-made. We give an illus- 
tration on page 52 of a woman of Tamatavc with her children 
which may be considered a fair representation of the ladies 
of the place. The Madegasse women all dress in much the 
same way. The hair is divided into regular squares, and care- 
fully plaited, which gives a very neat appearance to the head, 
very unlike its natural condition of a great tuft of frizzled hair. 
The petticoat or skirt worn by the rich is of muslin — ^amongst 
the poorer class it is of common clotli \ the body, which is 
of different material, is called a canezou — ^a native term — and 
the loose drapery wrapped round the shoulders is called the 
simbou, which is of cotton or silk, according to the social 
position of the wearer. The okler children wear trousers, in 
imitation of the European custom ; the younger w'ear only the 
iamba, a kind of cotton shawl, with a coloured fringe, which is 
the usual dress of the men. \Vhen travelling, the native takes 
off this giu-ment, which he carries in a bundle, and wears only 
the which is merely a small piece of stuff fastened 

round tlie loins. The manufactures of Madagascar are of a 
very simple character. The nati\Ts w'eave various kinds of 
stuffs from palm leaves ; the coarsest is used for making bags, 
packages, &c. ; the finest, which is really a superior material, is 
worn by the women, and makes excellent hats, but it is only 
to be seen in small quantities. They plait mats of rushes, with 
which they carpet their rooms. A few of these, ornamented 
with elegant patterns, arc exported as curiosities. 

With regard to agriculture, Uie Madegasse understands 
nothing but the cultivation of rice; and in spite of his laziness 
and the little encouragement which he meets with, the cast 
coast, within a distance of a hundred leagues, from Mananzari 
in the south to Maranzet in the north, annually exjiorts 4,300 
tons of rice. When we come to the subject of the Hovas, 
we shall describe the native j^roduce of Madagascar adapted 
to commerce. 

As regards morals, the Madegasses have really none. Being 
under no civil regulations, and their religion being confined to 
a few peculiar superstitions, we can scarcely apply the name 
of marriage to their unions, which arc unauthorised by either 
Church or State, and are formed and broken at pleasure.* In 
the north there are some traces of Arab customs, and a more 
developed religious system. Amongst these islanders ])lurality 
of wives is a rule. Each chief has at least three — first, the 
vadehe, the legitimate wife, whose children are his heirs; 
second, the vadc-massaycy whom the husband repudiates when 
she is past the prime of her youth and beauty ; and the 
vade-siitdrangnon, a slave, who receives her freedom when she 
becomes a mother. 'I‘he younger sisters of these three wives 
also belong to the husband until they are themselves married- 
AVhen a woman passes to another home, she leaves her chib 
dren, who are treated by her successor with the same affection 
as her own. 'J’his seems natural in a country where adoption 
often takes the place of paternity. Jealousy is unknown, 
and though they have not the same degree of paternal affec- 
tion usual amongst us, still family tics arc strongly felt by 
them. I have- seen a woman in violent paroxysms of grief 
because her 'adopted daughter had been poisoned by tanghin 


fruit, and attempt to seize some of it herself, exclaiming that 
she wished to die with her child. 

If one of the Inembers of a family fall ill, all work for 
the time is suspended. Every one busies himself— some in 
seeking for herbs, others in looking into tlie nature and cause 
of the malady, and endeavouring to effect a cure ; and, in the 
meantime, the friends occupy themselves in attending to the 
household affairs. If the invalid becomes worse, the relatives 
and friends come to condole with the family. This display 
of affectionate grief extends even to the slaves, who consider 
tlicmselvcs as children of the house. They cat at the same 
table, and arc treated in every respect as members of the 
family ; it is even difficult for a stranger to distinguish between 
them, as in tlieir language ffiey call the master and mistress of 
the house “father” and “mother.” 

Here, as in all other parts of the world, sterility in a woman 
js looked upon as a reproach to her, and it api)ears to me to 
be very common amongst the Madegasses, no doubt on account 
of the prevalence of polygamy. If a woman wishes for children, 
and is afraid of not having any, she consults .sorcerers, invokes 
spirits, or has recourse to the following superstition': — She 
chooses a stone of a peculiar shape, which can be easily dis- 
tinguished from others, and places it on the road to the village, 
in some spot favoured by the spirits. ]f this stone, after a 
fixed time, is found in the same spot and position in which it 
was placed by the inqtiircr, it is considered a sign that her 
wi.shes have been favourably answered. This innocent praclicc 
is constantly followed in Madagascar, and one sometimes meets 
with great piles of these stones. 

The occasional cruel treatment of Ihcir offspring fbnns a 
frightful contrast to the quiet and gentle manners of the 
Madegasses, and, a])Ovc all, to this craving after maternity. 
When children are born under a bad influence, they arc aban- 
doned ; or, in order to redeem their lives, as it is thouglU, they 
must submit to such frightful ordeals as in nearly all cases 
prove fatal. Circumcision is practised at Madagascar, but was 
originally borrowed from the Arabs. I'he date of this impor- 
tant ceremony is perpetuated by the Madegasses by means of a 
wooden stake, surmounted by a number of ox-skulls, furnished 
with horns. Nearly every village possesses one of these monu- 
ments. Each skull commemorates • a fete. It is the custom 
to kill an ox on the circumcision-day, and, ^ as the people are 
poor, and an ox for eaeh operation would be a heavy exi)ense, 
they wait till several children have attained the necessary age, 
in order to circumcise a batch of young Madegasses. 

The ox is considered the animal of animals in Madagascar. 
It is tlw most highly esteemed pre.sent amongst friends, and is 
the kind of property most easily turned into money. 'J'he flesh, 
at least by some persons, is considered sacred. 'J’he king and 
the nobles alone have the right to cat the tail. The hump, an 
eciually choice morsel, enjoys a proverbial reputation, and is, in 
polite language, employed as one of the most earnest tokens 
of fricnd.ship. A Madegasse will often say, “ I wish you may 
always have an ox -hump in your mouth.” 'I'he ox forms a 
necessary part of .all filtes — on the occasion of a death as well 
as of a birth in the household; his head falls in sign of sorrow- 
ing or rejoicing, and if it be mourning for a noble, the sacrifices 
become hecatombs. It is said that at the death of M. De- 
lastelle, a I’Ycnch merchant in favour at the Hova Court, eight 
hundred oxen were slaughtered ; and at the death of one of the 
kings upwards of three thousand were immolated, the ground 
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from the palace to the queen’s tomb being literally covered 
with carcasses, which it was impossible to avoid walking upon. 

The worship of the dead appears to be the most characteristic 
trait in the Madegasse religion. When a man dies, the women 
make frightful lamentation. They shriek and tear their hair, 
and rbll about as in an agony of despair, while the men remain 
calm. There is a funeral dance appropriate to the occasion, 
and the ceremony, begun in tears, soon degenerates (thanks to 
fermented liquors) into a sacrilegious orgie. Hie corpse, how- 
ever, is carried with every sign of respect to its last home. At 
Nossi Malaza, the cemetery occupies the northern portion of the 
island. The sepulchre of the chiefs is separated from that of 
the common people. They all consist of the bark of a tree, in 
which the body of the deceased is enveloped, after which the 
whole is enclosed in a trunk of hard wood, cut in the form of 
a coffin. The pious affection of the survivors places before 
each tomb expiatory offerings, consisting of a plate of rice, a 
cup of betzabetza, chiettens’ feet, or the feathers of birds. It 
appears from this, that the Madegasses believe in the existence 
of the soul. 

However, the grief of the Madegasses, though very 
violent, is not of long duration. I'hey consider death as an 
inevitable Hite, and therefore forget (juickly, judging tears to 
be useless since the evil is without remedy. Relations, never- 
thelc.ss, rigorously go into mourning for the dead, from 
which they can only be released by a public ceremony. This 
mourning lasts a month or more, according to the grief of 
the family. It consists in letting the liair glow. During the 
time of mourning, women neither dress nor comb their hair, 
while men abstain alike from shaving smd washing themselves. 
Both sexes present in this state anything but an attractive 
appearance. 

In the north, in the district of Vohemaro, the Antan- 
karas add to a great respect for the dead a belief in 
metempsychosis. Ac( ording to this creed, the souls of the 
chiefs pass into the bodies of crocodiles, while those of 
ordinary mortals are transfened to bats, 'riiis superstition 
ex])lains the incredible number of crocodiles, whic h certainly 
multiply in the places where tin's belief is prevalent. In these 
localities the rivers swarm with tiiein, and it is dangero\is to 
frequent the banks towards evening. At night the inhabitants 
arc frequently obliged to barricade their huts to guard against 
the attacks of these monsters. Like the Betsimsarakas, they 
have a mixture of revelling and lamentation at their funerals, 
but they do not at once inter the corpse. Placing it upon 
a wooden bench, they present it by means of aromatics and 
charcoal, frequently renewed. After several days of tin's treat- 
ment, the decomposition of the llesh jiroduces a putrescent 
liquid, which they carefully gather into vases placed beneath 
the bench ; and each person present, in memory of the dead, 
mbs himself over with this licpiid. Wlicn the body is dried 
up, the relatives wrap it round with bandages, and then carry 
it to the place of sepulture. 'J'his disgusting custom engenders 
terrible skin diseases, such as the itcl^ leprosy, arid other 
filthy disorders. It is with difficulty, however, that the inter- 
vention of Europeans has in some measure induced them to 
give up this horrible practice. 

I'he Madegasse is clever by nature, and has very re- 
markable literary instincts, or rather, I should say he had 
formerly, for the Hova conquest, like all tyrannies, has left j 
nothing but debasement and desolation. The Betsimsarakas 


are passionately fond of talking, dancing, and singing. Their 
dances are wild, without fixed rule, and ap])arcntly guided by 
the inspiration of the moment ; the rice dance, of which I have 
already spoken, being the only one of definite character. Their 
music, is poor, and their instniments primitive. There is first 
the bamboo, which they strike with small sticks, and accom- 
pany with clapping of the hands. '^Phe dze-dz^ is an instrument 
which has but a .single chord, and yields a monotonous sound, 
but the valia^ in skilful hands, produces a pretty effect. The 
valia is made of bamboo, the outer fibres of the hard tube 
being separated from the wood, and stretched over bridges 
of bark ; it is, in fact, a sort of circular guitar, ascending from 
the low^est to the highest notes. As for their songs, the first 
subject which enters their minds answers the purpose. Tliey 
take a word or phrase, and repeat it to a w^earisome extent, 
with an improvised chorus. Their chief delight is in chatting 
together. They will talk for ever so long on the most fri- 
volous subject, and at a pinch utter the purest nonsense. An 
orator of any talent, however, is sure to find a delighted 
audience. When tired of this, they ungraciously start an 
enigma, or a charade. An example of one such will explain the 
nature of the performanc e better than any description. “ "J'hree 
men, one carrying white rice, another some fire-wood, and the 
third a porridge pot, all coming from different directions, meet 
near a fountain in a barren spot, remote from any habitation. 
It is noon, and none of them having yet eaten anytliing, 
each is desirous of prej'mring a meal, but they know not how 
to accomplish it, since the owner of the rice is not owner of 
the wood, nor could he claim the use of I he porridge* pot. 
However, they each contributed tlieir share, and tlic rice w^as 
soon boiled. But, the moment the repast was ready, each 
claimed the entire breakfast for himself. Which of them had 
the best right to the boiled rice?” The Madegasse auditors 
arc undecided, each of the three appearing to have an ecjual 
claim to the breakfast. Here then is a fine theme for talk. 
I’hey call these discussions or disputes faka-faka, and each 
speaker has on such occasions a fair opportunity for displaying 
his oraloric.al talents. 

Hie native traditions abound with fables, tales {ati^afw)^ 
proverbs (ohabolana)^ charades and enigmas ( fa mantatrd)^ 
sonnets and love-songs (rahamilahatra). Their tales are 
generally intermingled with songs, and each successive narrator 
adds a little of his oivn. Children invariably commence with 
tlic following prologue : — ‘‘ Tsikotoneninen\\ tsy zaho nametzy fa 
olombe taloha nametzy^ tantiy ma/iy, k'omba fiisiako kosa anao'*^ 
(“ I do not wish to tell lies, but since grown persons have told 
lies to me, alloiv me also to tell lies to you.”) 

Some of these fables arc connected ivilh their religious 
beliefs, 'rhe following may serve as fair examjdcs of die 
different kinds. 

The First Man and the First Woman, ; 

God lomied a man and a woman, and let them fall from 
heaven all complete. The woman tempted the man and 
brought forth a child. 

“God then appeared to them, and said, ‘ Hitherto you have 
been fed only upon herbs and fruits, like the w^ild beasts ; but, 
if you will let me kill your child, I will create ivith his blood a 
plant from which you will gain more strength.’ 

** The man and w-oman spent the night wetping and con- 
sulting. 1’he woman said to her husband, ‘ I Vould rather 
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God took iny lift- than that of my child/ The man was 
gloomy and absorljcd, and said nothing. 

“AVlien morning ( ame, Chjd appeared with a very shaqi 
knife, and asked what was their decision. 

*‘The woman, seeing this formidable weapon, sharp as a 
new sagate^ and brilliant as a flash of lightning, exclaimed, 
‘Oh, God, take' my child.’ 

“ But the man, on the contrary, pre.ssed Jiis child to his 


heart, returned it to the mother, and, kneeling with his breast 
uncovered, saiil to God, ‘ Kill me, but let my child live.’ 

“ 'Then God, to jjruve him, brandished the knife which he 
held in his hand, ami said to the man, ‘ You arc going to die. 
kellecl, then, before 1 strike.’ ‘Strike,’ replied the triaii ; and 
! he neither murmured nor trembled while God flashed the 
I poniard in hi.s eyes ; but he only gave him a slight wound on 
the neck, which drew a few drops of blood. 
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‘‘God took this blood, and scattered it on the ground, which 
causetl ri(’e to grow. He then told the man to weed it three 
times before it arrived at nialuiily, to gather only tlic cars, and 
to dry them in the sun an<I preserxc them in granaries; to 
thresh them, in order lo shake out the grains ; to peel them, 
in order to get rid of the husks ; and to eat only the grain, 
and give the husks to the doinestie animals. He then further 
taught him how to cook and e.at it. 

“'rhen (iod said to the woman, ‘'Fhe man shall be the 
master of the ehihi, bei'ause he prefeiTcd the life of the child 
to his own, and thou iimst submit to him.* 

“ 'Fhis is the ^’ay that the father became the head of the 
family, and men learned lo cal rice.** 

We may i)robal)ly recognise in this the Arab influence, and 
a remembrant e of the sacrifice of Abraham. 'Fhe name of 
Nossi- Ibrahim, or isle of Abraham, given to the little island of 
Sainte-Marie, affords some foundation for this hypotJicsis. 

Here is another fable : 

'Fhe Wild Uoar and the Cayman. 

“A wild boar was exploring the steep banks of a river, 
where an enormous alligator amused himself searching for 
prey. Warnctl by the grunting of the boar, the alligator moved 
quickly towards him. 

‘‘ ‘Good morning,’ said he to him. 

“ ‘ Idnarilria ! Jdiiariiria 1 ’ answered the boar. 

“Ms it you of whom they speak so much on the land?* 
asked the alligator. 

“ ‘ 1 am he,* rei)licd the boar. ‘ And is it you who devastate 
these peaceful shores?* 

“ Mt is ],’ said the alligator. 

“ ‘ I should like to tiy your strength.* 

“ ‘At your iflcasiire. Immediately, if you wish.’ 

“ ‘ You w ill not stand long against my tusks.* 

“ ‘ Beware of my long teeth.’ 

“ ‘ But, tell me,’ said the alligator, ‘ w’hat is it they call 
you ? * 

“ ‘ r call myself the father of those w ho strike w ithout a 
hatchet and dig w ithout spades ; the j)rince of destriK lion. 
And you, can you tell me w’hat is your name ? ’ 

“ ‘ I am one wiio swells not in the water, cat if I am given 
anything, and, if not, eat all the same.* 

“ ‘ Way well. Ihit which of us is the elder ? ’ 

“M am,’ said the alligator, ‘because 1 am the biggest and 
tlie stnmgest.” 

“‘Wait; w’e* shall see that.’ Saying these words, the boar, 
with a sudden stroke of his tusks, hurled an enormous pie< e of 
eartJi at the head of the alligator, who was stunned by the 
blow. 

“ ‘ You arc strong,’ said he, as soon as he recovered. ‘ But 
take that in retiim.’ And, flinging a water-spout at the wild 
l)oar, who was taken by surprise, sent him .staggering far from 
the river. 

“‘1 admit you lo be my senior,* said the boar, getting ii|- 
again; ‘and I burn walh impatieiKc to measure my strength 
with yours.** 

“ ‘ Come dow'n, then,’ said the alligator. 

“ ‘ Come up a little, and 1 will come dowm.’ 

“ ‘ Very w^ell.’ 

“ 15y common consent, they proceeded to a promontory of 
land, where tfie;-e was only water enough to cover half the alli- 


gator’s body. The wild- boar then gave a bound, turned round 
opened his fonnidable jaw.s, and, seizing a favourable moment, 
opened his enemy’s belly from head to tail. ''Fhe alligator, 
gathering all his strength for one great effort, and profiting by 
the moment w'hen the wild boar passed before his gaping mouth, 
seized him by the neck, held him fast by his teeth, and strangled 
him. So they both died, leaving undecided the question of 
tlieir comparative strength. It was from a bat, who w^as present 
at the combat, that these details have been obtained.” 

Another story reminds one, in some degree, of “ The 
Fox and the Crow.” It is entitled — 

The Adder and tjie Frog, 

“ A frog was surprised in his frolics by his enemy the adder, 
who seized him hy the legs. 

“ ‘ Are you content ? * asked the frog. 

“ ‘Quite content,’ rejflicd the a<lde^ closing his teeth. 

“ ‘ But when one is content, one ojjens the mouth, thus, and 
says, “Content”’ (in Madegasse, kavo), 

“‘Content,* cred the adder, opening his mouth. 

“ The frog, finding himself free, took fliglit.” 

The moral is, that by presence of mind one can escape 
danger. 

We have said that the village of Nossi-Malaza lies at some 
distanc e from the road to 'Fananarivo, and, being farther from 
the reach of the Hovas, enjoys a cerlaiit degree of ])ros))erity. 
'Fhe men l.ave a well-to-do air w Jiich delighted me, and when 
1 visited the hut of the chief I was astonished at the abundance 
which reigned there. J’he hut contained a bed, furnished with 
fine mats. On one side of it were piles of clothes, and pieces 
of .stuffs for mending them ; and, on the other, a large store of 
rice for the use of the family. 'Fhe hearth, and the various 
cooking utensils, w^erc all in one comer. 

I remained three days with these amiable j>eoj)le, surrounded 
by every care and attention. We were soon on tlic most affec- 
tionate terms, ami when I lell they all arcompanic’d me lo the 
shore. 'I’hc* oldest woman of the tribt!^ the wife of the old 
chic-’f, blessed me, and, as the rising waves threatened my poor 
c'anoe, she extended her arms like a proi)hetess, j)raying Heaven 
to a]>pease the winds, and to bring the vasa in safety lo his 
c'ounlr)^ and his home. 'Hiis was no got-up^srene. It was an 
unrehearsed farewell. 'Fhe touching invocation of the old 
woman, her |)iayers and vows, jiroved that she spoke from her 
heart; and mine responded. 'I'hc recollection of that scene 
will never be cfl'accd from my memory. 

CHAPTER V. 

the MONF.V-HOX of IIIF C.IANT AFAl lK— l'^:Rl)INANn FICIIE AND THE 

IKJVA SlJl'PER— A NIC.IIT IN THE I'LANTATION — THE SLAVE-S. 

Quitting Nossi-Malaza, we traversed several channel.s, some of 
whic h w'cre so narrow that one could with difficulty pass through 
them, whilst others were as broad as a river; all w^ere barred 
by hurdles composed of reeds, forming fish preserves for the 
sustenance of the inhabitants. AV’^e visited the islands dispersed 
here and there. Some; of them w^ere covered with evergreen 
mango-lrees, surrounding the country-houses of the rich inhabi- 
tants of 'Famatavc. In one of these islands, Ferdinand showed 
us the money-box of tlie giant Arafif. This money-box is of a 
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round shape, thirty^six inches in diameter, furnished with a 
small opening, and was left (the legend says) in this ])lace by 
the giant Aafif, a powerful king of the North, to whom is attri- 
buted a multitude of mighty deeds. It is veiy old, and was 
probably left on these shores by pirates. Be that as it may, the 
credulity of tlic natives lias converted a venerable relic into an 
object of sanctity, and the sj^ot where it lies has become a 
place of pilgrimage. 1C very jierson passing in the neighbour- 
hood used to go out of his way in order to place an otil'ering in 
the sacred money-box. 1'lie treasure thus gradually iiK'reased, 
and when the fetish contained within its sides a tolerable 
sum of money, the sacrilegious llovas broke open the box 
and took possession of its contents. At the ju’esent day it 
lies disembowelled, like a dried pumpkin. The faithful still 
come, however, on ])ilgriinage, lavishing upon their violated 
fetish newer and more innocent offerings. "I'he ground all 
around is strewed with the feet of fowls, the horns of oxen, 
little morsels of ( loth, and joints of reeds full of bet/.abet/.a. 
These valueless offerings are not ol siiflicient worth to tempt 
the cupidity of unbelievers, and so lie scattered about near 
the money-box, imj>arting to the spot an air of desolation, ^^'e 
piously jiicked u]3 one of these offerings, to keep as a remem 
lirancc of the inconstancy of man, and the frailty of their 
belief. 

From the isle of Tapay, where we found the money-box, 
we passed* into the river Yvondrou, which we had (juitted 
some days before, and M'hich it was necessary to ascend again 
in order to reach Soamandrakisai. '^J’he banks of this river’are 
flat, and devoid of vegetation, 'flic heal was oi)pressive. A 
five day.s’ journey ciuite exhausted us, aijd we arrived eager for 
rest. Soamandrakisai is a large e.stablishincnl for the manu- 
facture of agti.'ird ionic, originally established by M. Delastelle, 
and of wbich Ferdinand Jodie is now the director. As by 
the llova laws, and the decree of Ranavalo, no stranger can 
possess any land in Madagascar, the business was made a .sort 
of partnership between M. Delastelle and the (^hieeii. The 
Qiietm found the ground, five hundred slaves, and the mate- 
rials ; M. Delastelle ^ave his lime and labour. 'Die manu- 
factory is protected by a military station, comm.inded by a 
llova officer styled a “twelfth honour,” nnIio keejis a waltli 
over the sale of the prodiu is, and the conduct of the manager. 
I'he unfortunate Fi;rdinand, owing to the iiuessant interference 
with his smallest actions, is, in fact, more a sla\’e than any of 
his own subordinates. 

'Die establishment, silu.ited at the foot of the first range 
of hills, extends from the high grounds to the banks of the 
It is com])osed of a steam distillery, with large sheds 
for making casks, carpenters’ ami lo« ksmiihs’ workshops, and 
a beautiful house*, w ith numerous smaller dependencies, 'Die 
slaves inhabit a village near the distillery, and llie huts of 
the Hovas arc so dose that nothing <an escape their jealous 
eyes. Ferdinand comliicted us to the neighbouring height, 
where wc .saw the tomb of M. Dda.stelle, which had been 
erected to his memory by his friend Juliette Fi( he?. He 
rests under the shade of orange and citron trees, on tlie soil of 
a country which he tried to civil i.se, and wliich ho endowed 
with several commercial cstabli.shments and three jirosperous 
manufactorie.s. The scenery around us was wild and bold. On 
the east, the sea broke in white foam on the .sands ; to the* 
south, the lake.s shone like mirrors ; and, follovi ing w ith the eye 
the winding course of the Yvondrou, w^c could discern on the 


horizon llie mountains of Tananarive), far in the interior. On 
llie north the hills, strijipcxl by fire of tlieir natural mantle of 
forests, allowed tlie eye to wander over an undulating country 
of a bright green hue, in the midst of which appeared, here 
and there a few skeletons of trees, blackened by the fire, the 
last traces of the vegetation which formerly c'overed its surface ; 
w'liil.st at our feet extended one of tliose immense morasses 
which are indescribably piciures(iuc* and .sad. 

'J'hc vc^getation here is wonderfully luxuriant ; gigantic 
salvias, ravenals, and dwarf iiahn-tn'cs mingle thc*ir strange 
foliage, and the great crowns of llie \'acoa, resembling our 
funereal cypress, gi\'c to the Jilacc the ap|)eaflnce of a de.serlcd 
burying- ground. 'I'hesc marshes are infe.stcd with serpents 
and crex-odiles, to the great terror of the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants, who are obliged to cross the little streams of water, 
with which they are intersected. Domestic: animals have a 
very remarkable in-stinct in guarding against the attacks of 
the crocodiles. Dogs, for instance, make use of a wry suc- 
cessful stratagem, so ingenious that instinct is scan ely sufficient 
to exi)lain it When a dog wants to c ross a river to look for 
his master, or in se.arch of iirey, lie st.ops on the bank of the 
river, moan.s, barks, and howls with all his might. 'Die reason 
is very simple : he thinks that on hearing this noise the 
(Tocodile will hasten Iowan Is the spot Irom which llie sound 
proc eeds, and tliat others at a great distanc e will leave llieir 
retreat, and endeavour to seize the silly animal. 'Fhe dog con- 
tinues to baik and howl, and the comedy lasts as long as lie 
thinks it nec’essary to dr.uv together his enemies ; then, when 
they are all collerlcMl in the thickets c.lose by, anlicijiating a 
delic'ic.)us morse*!, the dog daits off like an arrow, jiasses the 
river cpiite safely a ciunrtcr of a mile off, and goes on his way 
barking with joy and defiance. 

On our arrival at the house, Ferdinand had ])rcparcd a 
siir]»rise for us. lie had arranged a dinnerparty, to which 
two llova chiefs of the place were invited. It was not for the 
honour of their company, but for the Oj)portunily of .studying 
their singular manners, that we thanked our host. The Hovas, 
wliatever else they may be, are very fond of eating and drink- 
ing, so that our two chiefs did not ret ju ire imic h j>rcssing to 
acTe]»t Ferdinand's in\ itatioii. 'I’hey kc‘])l us waiting, howover, 
some lime before they appc‘ared ; but lliis was exc usable:, in 
consicliTation of their having to dress themselves in the Furo- 
])can style. 'I'hc*y would imt for the woild have appeared at 
this dinner, to which our pivsciue im])arlcd in their eyes an 
official character, clothed in their naticmal costume. 

'I’he wife of the Hova ('ommandanl was' to acc omjmny 
[ luT husband, and I su|)])(>se that llicn* was in the household 
a great clisenission on iht* subject (»f fashions and all the 
cl-coleras which, in Madagascar as well as in other jjarts of 
the world, constitute the ti)iletle of a woman. 

Jt w*as eight o’clock Avhen the comjiany arrived. They were 
iweceded by his Excellency's band, consisting of a frightful 
irumjic't and a tambourine — and accompanied by a scjuad of 
li'.e privates .and a corporal, the whole strcngtii of the 

ison. 'J’hey all marclicd in military sU’p, with a c^omic 
gravity wJiicli reminded one of the marching of mo'ck .soldiers 
on llie stage, d'he 'corporal, who was very proud of his 
men, comm, a tided in a loud voice their manceuvres ; and, 
w'hen at last they stopped, under the verandah, llu*)’ all 
uttered the most hideous cries, which, we were tidd, tormed 
some siilutation in Itonour of us. 
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The (Commandant and his aide (le-cainp were tall, thin ' on the stomach, which attention, 1 was assured, was highly 
personages, but with intelligent flu es. 'I'he C'ommandant j flattering ; he swore that he was my friend, as I well deserved 
endeavoured to look grave, as became a man of Jiis impor- . to be ; and finally plunged his hands into niy plate, in the idea 
tancc. The other, less biirdcne<l by a sense of his Jionours, ' that two such friends ought to have everything in common, 
gave the rein to his fancy, and he and I soon became ! At this new mark of favour I coloured at first, and then took 
good friends. Both of them watched us with close attention, [ a fit of laughing, w^hich delighted him. 1 then left him the 
copying our manners and gestures, apparently in the belief remainder of the plateful he had touched, giving him to under- 
that, if they followed our example, they would quite surjjass in ‘ stand that so it would be done in the best society of Europe. 


polite ceremonial all their at - 
quaintamars. They w’ore full 
dress suits : black coats — rather 
old-fashioned, it is true — ante- 
diluvian v/aistcoats, and trousers 
of a 'wonderful greyish black, 
which betrayed their ancient 
origin. They nianagod their 
pocket-handkerchiefs witli the 
skill of a dand}', at first flourish- 
ing them witii a seductive grace, 
and then, quite at a loss to 
know what to do with them, 
sitting down u])on them, being 
ignorant of the use of a pocket. 

Madame la Commandante, 
who sat next to me, was a large 
woman, of tlic colour of a 
withered apple, and looking 
awkward in her ill-fitting dress. 
Her manners did not encourage 
me much, for she responded to 
my advances by a stupid look, 
which meant nothing, and con- 
tented herself with emptying her 
plate methodically, whii h I re- 
filled at each course. Ferdinand 
explained that I had offended 
against Madegasse etiquette in 
helping inadaine first ; and that 
it was my other neighbour to 
whom I sliould have first ad- 
dressed myself, Madegasse jHilite- 
ness rccpiiring tlie men to be 
hel]x*d fust. Women are thought 
nothing of, being regarded as 
inferior creatures. Whereujion I 
devoted myself' to the “twelfth 
honour,” who sat on the other 
side, and who, on liis part, 
spared no pains to make hiinscH 
agreeable. He copied me with 
such |)crsistcnce that his fork 
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The gentlemen continued their 
lileasantrics (which for some time 
had become rather tiresome) till 
a late hour. Although they bore 
the wine very well, they began 
to be rather incoherent in their 
conversation. We therefore rose, 
l.Hit as no Madegasse dinner ever 
terminates without toasts, wo 
were obliged to rc-scat ourselves. 
J’hcir custom ls to drink the 
health of each guest, beginning 
with tile humblest in rank and 
finishing off with the Queen. 
Enthusiast i<' individuals drink 
also to the relatives of their 
hosts, them ( hildren, anil grand- 
( hildren. iVc. Fancy our posi- 
tion ! \Ve commenced. When it 
< ame to the (^)ueen, a manceuvre 
^^as executed under the veiandah 
by the garrison, the voice of the 
cor])oral sounding like thunder. 
(.)iir guests staggered to tlieir 
feet, and, turning their faces in 
the direct it m of 'l*ananarivo, the 
capital, drained their goblets to 
ilic im omjKirablc glory of Rasua- 
hcrina i>angaka ny Madagascar. 
When it came to our turn to 
])roj)Ose the heallli of the 
iMiqieror, the anxiety of the 
Hovas was great. 'I’hcy gave 
the signal for the nianuaivre to 
be re])cated outsiile ; but, as 
lliey did not know where Paris 
lay, they hesitated as to the 
of the horizon. 'J'hey 
tried turning to the north; but 
the difliculty ini reased when they 
l ame to pronounce the name of 
Napoleon HI., and it was only 
after numerous false starts that 


kept ti^nc with mine ; when 1 ate, he alir, when I drank, ' they succeeded in drinking this last toast. We then dis- 
he drank, and when I stopped, he stopped. Certainly, this ’ missed them, and it was quite time to do so, foi it may be 
man was endowed with a rare talent of imitation, and I wellimagined that we were feeling rather the worse lor drinking 
had it not been for the gravity of the occasion, I should ! so many healths. 

have tried ^putting my fork to my ear, to sre if he would 1 We had a horrible night, tomicntcd with bugs, enormous 
do the same. My neighbour drank his wine undiluted, but j rats, and mosquitoes. We had hardly closed our eyes, when 
he thought wine insi]>id, and preferred venniith with a ' the sound of a cracked bell, like a death knell, made us sit 
very strong flavour, wliirh he took in glassfuls, so that in a [ up in onr beds. We were asking eacli other what meant these 
few minutes ho became on the most touchingly familiar terms I lugubrious sounds, when a noise of chains heavily dragged 
with me. On the slightest occasion, he would slap me ‘ along increased our alarm. Were we, then, in some haunlc'J- 
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habitation? I could endure it no longer, and rushing out, 
witnessed a horrible spectacle. The doleful bell was an 
enormous old saucepan, which was struck with a steel bar, 
to call the slaves to wwk. In the middle of the court was a 
long column of slaves, chained in coujdes, their legs bound 
with heavy rings, causing them to move witli pain. In walking 
they had to turn them, so that each step they took was only 
the length of their feet, 'riicsc poor creatures were covered 
with hideous rags— some of tlicm had nothing but a piece of 
matting, black with filth. Their faces, brutalised by sutfering, 
had lost the appearance of human beings. I had often seen 
.slaves, but never had I witnessed a spectacle of such abject 
mi.sery and dejection. 'I’hesc, then, thought 1, arc the slaves 
belonging to the Queen ! How different from the patrian hal 
form of servitude which I had witnessed in other j:)arts of the 
island, in the houses of the wealthier natives I Ferdinand ex- 
plained to me that tlicsc sla^'es were rebels and fugitives, 
and that this horrible cruelty was inflicted upon them as a 
punishment. Some of these wretches had been lingering in 


this way for months, some of them for several years. Wc 
asked our host, as a favour, and as a remembrance of our 
sojouni in his house, to pardon one of them. He granted 
our request, and the poor creature, who was immediately .set 
at liberty, <-anie trembling to thank us. Towards noon wc 
took leave of herdinand, and set out for lamatavc. 

On our return to the coast we found a note, couched in 
the highest tenns of Hova courtesy, addressed to us ()y the 
governor of the jwovince, and inviting us to be present at the 
ceremony of the coronation of the new Queen, which was to 
take j)lace in the interior of the fort of Tamatavc. We w ere to 
share the honour of being present at the .spectacle with the 
whole population of the sca-porl, for they had all been invited. 

I cannot say that 1 anticipated any pleasure in taking part in 
more of these Hova festivities; for all I had .seen in Mada* 
ga.scar had given me <'aiise to dislike the dominant race for 
their ai'ls of oppression, their cruelty, and their emj)ty show 
of civilisation. V\'c accepted, however, the invitation, in the 
hope of learning something more of the customs of the people. 


^ yourney through the Soudan and JVestern Abyssinia, with Reminiscences 

of Captivity. 


nv Mfarrr.NANT w. f. prideaux, 

II.— F KO.M MaSSAWA Jn RassAI.A. . 

On the 15th of October, 1865, w'e considered that wc had • 
completed all our preparations for our onward march, 'I’he 
farew'ell dinner was eaten on board the J'/i /ur/tr, tlie last adieux | 
were spoken, and we lenja ashore from the boat, hoping to | 
exchange, th.it night, the stifling atmosphere, the never-ce.ising ; 
chaffering and huckstering, of the Massdwa pier, for the free ; 
and open air of the ^esert. (linnimslaiu'es, however, de- 
cided differently, for we had no sooner landed, and made 
our w\ay to the place where our camels were asscinble<l, all ; 
kneeling and roaring at the pros])C< t of being loaded, through 
every note of their .pitiful gamut, than we dist overetl that the 
drivers had come totally unprovided with ro])Cs to lie the 
baggage on their beasts, and we wck- < onsequently ol)lige<l ! 
to stop at Monkiillii till the necessary gear was obtained. , 
Cholera at this lime was raging at Massawa and its neighbour- : 
hood, and the next morning one (if our muleteers was all.ieked 
with it in its severest form. Dr. J^lanc used all his skill on 
behalf of the man, and although, at the time we left him, he > 
was hovering between life and dcalh, w'e heard that he subse- , 
quently recovered. Wliile wailing till llie cool of the evening i 
will enable us to make our start, wc have leisure to beeonie | 
acquainted with our coffipagnotis de 7 u\Yagf\ \ 

M. Mil had Marcopoli deserves the lirsl plni'c, I think. | 
Sciotc by birth, but cosmopolitan by tastes, he had come to | 
Massdwa, a few months previously, as a kind of sub-agent to ! 
the mercantile house to which M. Munzinger was attached, and • 
he proved a mo.st valuable addition to our narrow* circle of I 
.acquainU'inces. He boasted of Italian ancestry, and had such ; 
a contempt for the majority of his fcllow*-.subjects, that beyond j 
the epithet, un vrai Grec^^ his force of vituperation could no ! 
voi.. I. 
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further go. He was a most jdeasant and accommodating 
com])anion, and it was with miub pleasure that we acceded to 
his rcHpiest to be permitted to lake advantage of our escort as 
far as Matamma, whither he was 1)»)uikI on high commercial 
emi>risc. AW were fortunate in having with us lw*o capital 
interpreters, who had been with Mr. Rassam nearly the whole 
of his slay at Massawa. The eldest, Omar Ali, was but a mere 
youth, 4111!, with the natural lingiii.stii fiu illly of the African, he 
had already acijiiired several langii. ges, and had a fair know- 
ledge of French, w ith the cm eptio 1 that he luid never been 
able to master the intricaeics of gender, and, with much lack 
of l ourlesy, invariably gave the jaefereiice to the masculine, 
whatever might be the objei t to which his remarks referred. 
As he had aci ompanied a h'renc li gentleman as far as Berber, 
on the Nile, he had some i laim to be i onsidcred a traveller. 
J'he second lad, Dasta. was the son of a mighty hunter of 
I’lgre, ( ailed (iabra O corgis, who w*as w'ell knowui to many 
Kuropean travellers in the country, being able, unlike most of 
his I'onipatriots, to handle a rifle with lonsiderablc skill. The 
boy, his son, was a marvel iff iwide and precocity, and a most 
acute and intelligent interpreter in at least four langiwges. 
The rest of the cavaliade was made up of our ])ersonal 
servants, nuileteers, and camel-clrivers, while our oUi friend. 
'.Ahd uMvereem, with his nephew^ Ahmed, and a score of 
ruffianly fellows wuth worn-out imtc.hloi ks, considered it con 
ducive either to his o\yn dignity or to ours to act ompany us 
— to wffiat good end I cannot say. 

At last everything w'as really leaily. "J'hc cameks had 
ceased their roaring, and the drivers their cursing, and the cry 
of “Yallah! yallah!’* was no longer to be heard. •At 4 p.m. 
the long train emerged finally fromnhe compound of the house 

S 
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wc were .so glad to gel away from, and took a north westerly the westward, liaving found the predirtions of our guides, with 
course, we following at our leisure. The road as hir as Dissyct, regar,d to the shifting nature of the sand so soon after the 
where w^e arrived after tliree hours’ inarc:h, led us through a rainy season, perfectly fallacious. The Lebka, when flooded, 
country exactly similar to that in the vicinity of Monkulhi, is a most i)ictures(iue stream. For a considerable part of its 
almost a deatJ level of sand, with a stunted inimos;i here and course it flows between tall rocks of colunpar ba.salt, fringed 
then.*, and or< asionally a hillock of volcanic stone. Dissyet, witli 'various shrubs, with here and there an acacia or tamarind- 
wliiih, in the Amharli; language, .signifies “an island,” is a tree lending a richer green to the scene. At one jiart I went 
narrow strip lying between two 7Utuih\ and j)Ossesses a few over a low hill by its side, where 1 found an ancient cemetery 
trees of larger growth than we had hitherto met with. A stony "t called Moinba Arad, wliere two sheiklis of distinguished piety 


plain brought us to Amba, where we arrived at half past nine, 
in capital time to have a comfortable sujjper anti rest. 'J'he 
first care of a traveller in these regions is about his water : we 
were fortunate enough to find a good supply in a stream which 
ran close to our encampment. I l()ok(‘d about ci'erywhcre for 
the conical, flat-toj)])ed hill from which Amba should derive its 
name, but, altliough it has been spoken of by a modern b'rench 
traveller, could nowhere discover it. 1'he 7m/// does, however, 
run through an amphltlieatre of low hills, some of which have 
a castelljied a[)pearan<'e ; anti us ‘‘Amba” signifies any forti- 
fied Jieight, the tlerivalion of its name may come from these. 
It is a scorching j>lace ; a hot, dry wind seems to blow from 
every direction, ami at this and the next station we (‘oiild only 
stave off its effects by keeping our heads t onstanlly bound 
in cloths, which we ctmtinually moistened in the water of the 
brook. At a <|uarrcr past four we resumed our inanli, and 
after pissing another 7cd/// four miles distant, calleil Kamfar, 
where, though water was obtainal)le by digging in tlie sandy 
bottom of the dried-up stream, it was found to be of an in- 
ilifferenl desi ri|>tion, we entered the desert of Sfiaab, which 
extends as far as ’Ain. Lnlil it became dark, nothing l)ul a 
sea of sand was visible* around us, without a sign of \egctation : 
and we travelled on till niglitfill, when w*e bivounekjd beneath 
Mount (ihehenali, which stands like a monument to solitude 
in the midst of the waste. There is nought of human interest 
Jiere. lOveii the roving JJedaween fear this thirsty wilderness; 
and beyond the cry of the leojiard, as lu; prowls amidst the 
brushwood at the foot of the hill, not a sound breaks llie 
.stillness of the night. Me started refreshed, at halfjiast four 
the following morning, and came to ;i jjlace (ailed Noor 
JLibebai, where llie sand gives pi. ice to voU anu' ////'/vT 1’he 
country ^vas s«) Hal, that w'e had a jirospect for miles around 
us, and, turning round, we could see tla.diing, where two njcks 
palled like halt ojiened lips, the aviipiOfiov ytKatr^a (to use the 
words of old .Ksdiylus, for J know none better) of the far away 
ICrylhraain. 

Shortly after passing a large cemetery called Zara, ne:y 
which was em ampeil a kr.ial of lledaween sheplicrds, wc 
arrived at the green ;ind lovely valley of ’Ain, through wdiith 
tile Lebka runs. It was ni’cessary to go a .short way up the 
stream before a suitable halting place could be f(.)und, as 
luniks are so thii kly w'ooded that it is hard to find an o])en 
space. 'I'his is one of tliose oases that remain green as tliein- 
selves in the mind (j( the traveller long aceiistoiiurd, as w'c had 
»»een, to sand and sea alone. The Lebka, widt h w'aters this 
beaulifuj vale, debomdies into the Red .Sea, a little above the 
si.xteentli degree of north latitude, and rises among the lulls of 
Ad -Temariarn, .although it ajijjears to be ronnecled byalfliients 
w'ith the much larger river Anseba. Tjj to this time we had 
been pursuing a north w'csterly course, but on .startitig the 
following afternoon, we to«)k the stream, which flows nearly 
due west and i!ast, as our read, and travelled for tlircc hours to 


rejiosc within laige stone-built tombs. At a (jiiartcr to nine in 
the evening, we arrived at a sjjot called (.liularait, where the 
main road to the Ilibab country branches off from the J -ebka. 

It may not be out of place here to give some note.s of a 
very .short trip made in the previous summer to this country, 
which is uiidoubleilly the scat of a most ancient Christian 
community, now utterly 'perverted through the apathy and 
indifferem e of their own proper teachers, and llie proselyti.siiig 
zeal of their Muslim neighbours. 

l.eaviijg the I.ebkn, a norlh-westerly route was followrd 
until, after crossing a low' but precijiitous hill, which severely 
taxed the sln ngth and sure ^ foot cdiiess of our camels, we 
I reached a valley (ailed Maga Maiatat (AV/ar/v/ //a* j 

most ]>alpable misnomer, as water, and lliat of a bad ([iiality, 
is only found at one s]>ring. We arrived here at mjon on the 
20 th of July, and found already encamjied a large clan of 
liedaween, whose sheikh Si>on ])aid us a visit, and ('omplained 
iiKxsl bitterly of his C'hristian neighbours, who last year liad 
;i))j»ropriate(l three hundred out of his herd of (aide, wln’eh 
.altogether only numbered five hundred head. riic houses 
these people w'ere Ibing in were wonderful to beliold. .\ 
cabin scarcely larger than a moderate sized beehive, and 
averaging thn‘e feet in height and ten or t\vi‘he in ciieum- 
ferenee, suffiettd for a whole family. Maga Maialal is situated 
within a gorge of portentous darkness, and has a renown f<»r 
lions. 'The very niglu we were there the whole camp was 
thrown into confusion by oiu' of lliese animals, Avho made an 
onslaught, and .almost walked off with our J‘orlugue.se ( ook, 
wlio had iiK autiously slept at too great a distam e fiom the 
fires. The next moniiug (.?olh) wc started at h.ilf-past five, 
and after (Tossing another hill, came to a beautiful valley 
abounding in guinea - li»wl and bustard. We then ])asscd 
another village called Aide, and three hours after beginning 
our man li, arrived at a shady sjiot called Karoo, where we 
halted and breaktasted, pi(' nie fashion, under a tree. Re- 
suming our jirogress at a (jiiarler ]iast nine, half an hour 
brought us to the large sillage of Af-Abad, which we had 
liei ided on as the limit of our journey. Ac cording, liowcver, 
to the in(om|>rehensibIe custom of these jjcojile, no water was 
to be ol)tained near the village, and we ]i;id to go on tlirec 
miles farther, to a waten ourse called ITauzal, whii h we found 
nearly dry. It w.is near i!K:ven o’( lock w'hen we arrived, and 
we had .scarcely selei ted a suil.ible j)lace for eneamj^ing, and 
begun to ])itcli our tentN, when down came the rain, the first 
that had fallen for many days. We remained at Af-Abad, the 
capital of the /\(f- d’emariam district, for tliree (hiys ; and 
though the w'eathcT w'as cert.iinly nice :ind cool, rain fell every 
day, and made the ground surrounding our tents iiiarsliy and 
m.ilarious, and 1 helieve it w^as onl^ our daily do.se of (juinine 
and sherry that jircservt'd us from bad fevers. (Litne is far 
from numerous in the neighboiirluxad, and consists of guinea- 
fowl, another sort of fowl (very gamey) ( alleil by the Arabs 
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*‘the cock of the valley,” gazelles {Beni Ar.rM), antelopes 
(Bohur), and wild pig, !)iit none in large numbers. Elephants 
are numerous hero in the cold season, but Jiud at this time of 
the year gone to the higher ranges of liills. 'Die larger /me of 
course abound. J think only one night passed that we had 
not a visit from a lion, and we lost one of our camels in this 
way. Leopards and liyenas are found, of course, everywhere, 
and the lallcr are especially very annoying. I forgot to mention 
hares and bustards, whi(‘h are found in small numbers. 'J'J)e 
latter bird is as good as turkey, and very similar to it. 

Af-Abad was found, by barometric, measurement, to be 
2,529 feet above the sea-level ; so, in December or January, 
it would doubtless be a deliglitfiil retreat, but in the summer 
we found the mercury rise even higher than at Monkiillu. The 
country above ’Ain is called by die natives Silie ; it is hounded 
on the south by the I.ebka, and on tlie cast by the Red .Sea : 
the other boundaries vary miu h, as the population arc ( hielly 
nomads. Tradition tells us that it was first roloniscd by a 
refugee "I’igrc chief, named Asgaddee, and tliat he pit( hed 
his tent on a hill further to the northward, wliit h is calloil 
Asgaddec-llakla, or “'The Mule of Asgaddee,” to this day. 
IV) this |)atriarcli were born three sons, the Jirroes cf^ottymi of | 
tiu* Hiliab tribes. I'he Ad-’l'em.'irlam,*^ within whose confmt‘s 
Af-Abad is situated, inhabit the sbullicrn (llslrii I ; the Ad- 
Tekles, the western; and the Ad Hibdes, the northern. In 
outwanl a])i)earance the throe tribes are indislingnishabie one 
from another; the same dress (or rallier, want of it), the same 
heavy (iirls, and the sanu\ generally sjieaking, handsome 
European features charai lerise them all. Ja’ke all the tril»es 
to the north anil wesl of Abyssinia, ihty are armed with a 
straight iwo-edged (Toss handled sword ~a singular ('ontrast to 
the curved reajiing hooks of their Cliristi.m neighl>ours. 'I'heir 
language is the I.ower 'I'igre, a kind of mixture of Araliic and 
Gee/, with a sprinkling of Amliarie. 1 li.ive heaid that, with 
the exi'cption of the (liale('t of (iuaragne, in tlx.^ south of j 
Abyssinia, it is more like llie am ient l^tlhoju’e than any other 
tongue spoken in those regjons. 'Tlie i Iiief of the Ad- 
I'emariani, Sheikh Shookr, was at Af-Abad at tlie time <.)f 
our visit. 1 cannot give him a good rhuracter. h'rom his 
very limited knowledge of lOuropeans, he evidently phuetl 
us in the same category with the Turkish soldiers whom he is 
acnistonied to see colleding revenue, and lie was extremely 
averse to letting us have any shee]» or pro^ isions, evidently 
distrusting either our im linalion nr power to ])ay him. "I'hc 
only wealth of these t)eople consists in their thu ks and herds, 
and they are pillaged on one side by the Massawa, or Ilar- 
kccko, authorities, under the name of revenue collections, am.f 
on the other by the neighlxnuiiig Abyssinians. laer since 
they renonneed Christianity (towaids the end of last ( cntury) j 
they liavi'. been suliject to tlie Nayil ) of TIarkeek(.), who is 
answerable for the revenue to (he rurkish Governmi.Mil, keeping 
ten ])er cent, for himself. Sheikh Shookr pays 2,000 dollars 
annually for Ad-Temariam. 

Resuming the route to RaVssala, on^thc 2otli of O<iobcr 
at half past four in the morning, Nve had to follow the course | 
of the Ticbka, and after passing a most dithcult defile, in 
whii h all the i)ovvers of our ( aincls were ])ut to tin* test, we 
arrived at Mahaber at a (juartcr-|Kist nine. 'Die I.ebk.'i. had | 
assumed, after the jiass, quite a ditferent appearance. Jnslcad 
of the basaltic rocks with wliic h it had been walled in lower 
• signifies “country,” or “tribe,” in Lower Tigio. 


down, we .saw on each side of us extensive plains, except m 
one spot, where, on a craggy eminence, legions of baboons 
seemed inclined to dispute the way with us. 'Hie bed of the 
[ river was nearly dry ; in fact, only a pool here and there was 
to be found, the rest of the road being through heavy sand. 
XVc were obliged to stop three days at Mahabi'r, in conse- 
quence of finding no camels there. Sheikh Shookr, of the 
Ad 'remdriam, had, a fortnight before, been informed of our 
wish for a change of l atile at this pilace ; but whether his 
intliiencc w'as not eommensurate with his wishes, or what not, 
we could not olitain them till after a deal of palav’ering. I can 
see the old fellow before me noNV, with his bushy locks floating 
behind him like a wig of the Charles JI. era, brandishing his 
spear as he tram] is down the road, :uiil vows by his projihet 
that he has not another camel to span', and when this is found, 
there is not another saddle, and so on txd nauseam. How- 
ever, at lengtli we did obtain everyllung we required, and at 
half past tlirec on the afternoon of the 230! we started, and 
after a jileasaiit ride for three hours along the sandy course of 
the Lebka, arrived at Relainel. This, unfortunately, we found 
to be a marsh, and i>r. lllam' and I, since vve liad not time 
to pin h our tent.s, carried our bedsteads up to a neighbouring 
eminenc(‘, aliove, as we Imped, the reai h of the miasmata. 
'I’hat, however, we. had undesirable neighbours, was proved 
shortly before daybiv.ik, for, our Are biting out, and a ])i])e and 
a nip of brandy (to keej) out the malaria) just finished, within a 
hundred yards or so a liott sung out in a way call ulated to 
alarm the strong(!‘sl nerves. 'This was doulilless the oppor- 
ttinity for (lis])la}'ing their prowess for wbi» h ’Abd ul-Kereem 
and his brave soldiers had betui wailing so long. Reeping at 
a safe distance down below, lliey lired off their ])iec.es, and 
taking esjiei iab care to hit nothing, they managed to send ofl“ 
the unwelcome visitor, whose distonietUed gnimlfliiigs at his 
extrusion from a valky of wliii h he evidently (“onsidtred himself 
sole jirojiriclor, wc heard for a long time in the distance. 

At half jiasl seven we were off again, and passing along a 
tributary of the Lel>ka to the south-west, arrived at Riidbat at 
ten, where wc look an a/ fn.uo hreakliist amongst tlie tangled 
glades of a wood. Mounting again at four, we pas.sed along 
waleri oursc.s, still offshoots of the Lebka, and fell in with 
numerous herds of large anil beautiful antelopes at Kokai, 
where the surrounding hills are covereil with thi< 1^ foliage to 
their .summits. Here we slojipeil fora few minutes, and after 
three hours' most dilli' tjlt man hing, up hill and down dale, 
arrived at :i large meadow, willi beautitiil hay in it averaging a 
foot in height, and here we passed the night. 'The next 
morning we were early u].), and after a longer time than usual 
jiassed in loading those lroubU.‘Some beasts, camels, who arc 
only loo demonstrativi* in telling us their griefs, started ofl* at 

We soon came to an ’akaba, or pass, the crossing of 
whi< b o< rn])ied a good hour, and in which evciy nKj^ment 1 
dreaded a disastrous end to some of our cherished ])at kages. 
However, all crossed without an ata iiient, cxi:e])t a few buttles 
broken. On arriving at the foot of this pas.s wc left Ad* 
'remariam, in which we hail been journeying frotn ’Ain, and 
entered the district *of .Anseba, or IWit-'rakiie, as it is marked 
on some maps. For the first time in this < oinUrv 1 saw fields of 
jii warn,* and otlier signs of a higher state of i ivilisalion ; but 
the fact is that this district is tributary to Hailu the One-eyed, 

* IJolcus . 1 . • 
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De(lj-azmrit<.h of Haniasaiji, iirid is therefore a portion of | the wet sand, whicli rendered the road so heavy that the mules 
Ai)yssiuia. Passing the jnwirri liclds, whi('li arc at Mas haleet, ! sunk fetlock deep at every step they took. Jt enabled us, 
we aiTived at the banks of the Anse])a in good time for break- I however, to see that we were in hot chase of a herd of 
hisb and settled ourselves under a large mulberry-tree. A ; elephants, who liad passed a few hours back, but we were not 
heavy shower of rain in the afternoon made it rather problem- j fortunate enough to fall in with them. At lialf*pa.st seven we 
atical if we should be able to proceed on our journey; but, j arrived at our halting-placc, llcboob, where we pitched our 
fortunately, it cleared up. and at halbpast four we were in our ! camp on a commanding spot, as far removed as possible from 
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saddles again, and down the Anseba, a bcaulifiil river, though 
dry, or nearly so, at that time. Fringed on eacli side with 
spreading trees in full foliage, with here and there a streleh 
of greensward extending into the tiark depths of the jungle 
beyoiul, in the general features of its S( cncry it bore a strong 
rescmblatK’e to tiu' river Dart, in Devonshire. It is, however, 
not more than an cighlli of the width, and was thus, perhaps, » 
all the betti‘r adajjted for gratif)'ing us with those lovely j)ee])s ; 
into natural beauty which a break in the foliage often dis- i 
played. 

'The great drawback to unalloyed jdcasiire was the depth of 


I the vapours of the Biyan, llic tributary of the Anseba, near 
I w'hich we were. 

Our friend, M. Marcopoli, had left us at Maliaber, to go to 
Keren, in llogos, on some business, and as our own road was 
shorter, we were tlie lirst to arrive at Ileboob. He returned 
the morning following our arrival, accompanied by an Abys- 
sinian chief and his suite, who had cau.sed him much trouble 
of mind by their antics on the road. From the chief we Icamt 
that, had we gone to Keren, as was our first intention, we 
should have been received in style by the Abyssinian autho- 
rities. I’wo hundred soldiers were to meet us, and hecatombs 
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of beeves were to •have been slain in our honour, while cattle 
were provided for us along the road. This, at all events, implied 
that, as guests of the king, it was the wish of his subjects 
to show us respect, 'rhe chief, after having succeeded in 
selling us an excessively l)ad mule, received some presents on 
his side, and went on his way rejoicing. 

We left Heboob at 7.20 a.m., on the 27th, our road leading 
us for the hrst two hours through a sort of tangled brake, 
through which it was at times most difficult to force our way. 
At the expiration of that time we arrived at the lop of the 
pass of (jebei Likoom, which separates the Anseba district 
from that of Bdraka, or “Robber J.and.” 1 'he two hours and 
a half whiej;^ the camels oc('iipied in going down were passed 
by us in the tliscussion of our breakfast, 'until at noon news 
was brought that the descent had been safely accomplished, 
and we tlien began it ourselves. To us who followed after, 
it was matter of great wonderment that animals such as camels, 
formcil by nature for travelling on soft sandy ground, should 
have achieved such a feat as descending in perfect safety, 
and without a single smash, such a precipitous pass as the 
one in (piestion, which, at a rough guess, measures about 1,500 
Icet. Wc hail then a long ride through the sun along a .succes- 
sion of stony until wc arrived at our halting -place, 

Mcdjlcl, on a watcrcour.se called Shelab. We reached tl)is .spot 
at half-past four in the afternoon, having been on the march 
more than nine hours. 'I’lie shrubs, grass, arul underwood 
were s(; thick on all sides that we were obliged to jhtch Jn 
the 7 cut(/i itself. Our friends the elejdiants were of great 
service to us here. A\"c had often availed ourselves of their 
skill in load-making, but on this occasioiAhcy saved us a great 
deal of trouble by ]jroviding us with (juantities of water. 
Scandty of this most necessary element is the great bane of 
African travelling, and when found it is often half composed 
of mineral or vi'gelable organic matter. At ’Ain, for instance, 
we j.)laced a few grains of alum in a bottle of water, anil the 
prc( I])itate llial It formed look up fully half of the vessel. In 
these icuhiis, generally sjieaking, it is necessary to dig a few 
feet beneath the sand ft'r water, but here the eleiihants, by the 
exen ise of their own sagacity, saved us a good deal of hard 
labour, liy working their trunks round, in fact .screwing into 
the sand, the) manage to burrow a hole, and at the bottom 
beautifully clear water is found ; for they are tlie daintiest 
animals alive, and will only drink of the best, .spurning some 
running watitr a little further up. 'Two ])aid us a visit that 
evening, doublhjss to receive our thanks. 

At Medjlel we jiassed a terribly hoi day, the mercury ri.ang 
to loO degrees (Kahr.) in our small tent. However, at 4 p.m., 
we were again on the move, and maiihed willioul ceasing 
(so far as the camels were conterned) for more tlian eight 
hours, till we arrived at a broad watercourse called .Xdertee. 
We were thoroughly worn out, and too tireil even to pitch our 
tents. Our road, too, offered nothing to interest us. First 
ol all the Shelab, then an interminable plain, ('overed with 
ilry, jjrickly grass and thorny shrubs, and* then tlie Atlcrtee, 
here about 150 yards in width. The country, at the time we 
passed through it, was overgrown with luxuriant grass, owing 
to a fi;ud existing between the Abyssinians, tlie Hibab and the 
Baraka trlbe.s, to whom ordinarily it forms a common pasture 
ground. The Christians, so far as plundering is concerned, arc 
not a whit better than their Muslim and barbarous neighbours. 
Every day wc heard stories of young girls and women being 
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seized and sold into slavery, and the Christians seem to be 
quite as expert at this game as the others. This, of course, 
leads to retaliation, and the consequence is, that a country 
of the highest natural fertility is abandoned, and where there 
might be peaceful homesteads and smiling fields of corn, nothing 
is to be .seen but a desolate jungle. 

We left Ba’at, as our station on the River Adertec was 
called, at a quarter to four on the evening of tlie 29th, and 
j)ursued a road leading through the 7 ifA{ii till we arrived at 
Kar Obel. 'Fhere was nothing interesting to note along the 
road, excejit that we found ourselvc.s gradually leaving the 
hills beliind us, and ai)j)roaching a more level country. We 
got to Kar-Obel ai 9.10 p.m., and slept in the middle of the 
watercourse, which was perfectly dry, till dawn saw us again on 
our road. 

It was just sunrise when wc emerged from the icihii on to 
a broad and undulating savanna, covered wath short grass, 
with an occasional dwarfish tree breaking the monotony 
of the .scene. As we proceeded, however, these increased in 
size and number, and in .some j)lace.s we pa.ssed tlirough thick 
groves, in which the doom-palm formed a graceful and pro- 
minent feature. Crossing another w\atercoursc, we found 
ourselves at eight o’clock on the banks of a large sedgy lake, 
or rather marsh, as the water j>robably did not in any part 
exceed the depth of a foot or two. Surrounded with dense 
underwood, and with its surface covered with large water-lilies 
in full llower, this 'i)iece of water j)resentod a la’clurcsque 
aj)pearance ; but aware as we were of th« danger of encamping 
loo near these be.iutiful but treacherous spots, we pitched our 
tents at a considerable distance. 'I’hc name of the place is 
Jagee, and here we stayed till evening, i)assing an intensely hoi 
day. Fi\c o’clock saw us on our way again, and we travelled 
across country, through a plaiii abounding in tiiorny shrubs 
and a terribly annoying species of barbe<i gras.s, till wc came 
to another 7 iHidi at 9 p.m. All these ^^'atcrcourses formed pan 
of a large river called the Baraka or Barka, Imt it is the custom 
to name every few miles of the stream differently, thereby 
]>erplexing travellers to no small extent. I'Vom the spot 
where we entered the nullah to our halting-j)lace was called 
Soleel) ; we then entered on the strip called Takrureet : here 
we slept. ^ 

We were now in the territory occupied by a very large and 
] 30 werful tribe, called the Beni ’Amir. 'They pos.sess the 
whole of Baraka, and a considerable strip of country stretching 
towards Souakin. An encampment belonging to ‘a subdivision 
vif the tribe, the AH Bakeet, was stationed close to us at 
Takrureet, and during the day two of the chiefs paid us 
visit. 'I’hey did not, liowever, sec:m inclined to afford us any 
assistance in the way of getting camels, a fresh siij^ply of 
which we stood much in need of. In other respects they were 
courteous and obliging cnoug]}. • 

At 5.40 P.M. we started for Zaga, at the present time the 
h(*ad-quarters of the tribe. Hearing that there was a better 
route across country, we left the camels to follow the course of 
the nullah where the sand was loo heavy for the milles, and 
pursued a path which * led us through a beautiful country, 
very much resembling the scenery of an Englisli park. An 

♦ I r>nly mention these names, which possess no interest, in case the 
reader should wish to follow our route upon a map. The 5nly one which 
gives any idea of the country is by M, Wemcr Muiuinger, in hib Os7‘ 
A/rkanische Studien : Schaffhawen, 1864I 
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hour’s ride brought us to a temporary village of the Ali Bakect, 
where we stayed for some time, and refreshed ourselves with 
the milk that the hospitality of ihc sheikh provided for us. 
From this place, Aher, we travelled on through extensive and 
level plaitis covered with short grass scorched to a hay tint 
by the fervid rays of the sun, but grateful to the feet after 
the heavy sand of the watercourse. ]lcyond five or six villages, 
of a similar character to the first, we saw nothing and met 
no one, though the roars whi<'h resounded around us made 
an encounter with one of the lords of the forest no im[>robable 
occurrence. We did not reach our destination till a (piarler 
to four the following morning, and finding our camels had 
not yet arrived, we spread out the dressed hides, with vvhicli 
we were never unprovided, on the grouiul, and with the growls 
of a couple of lions which were drinking at a pool a short 
distance off for our lullaby, we endeavoured to snatcli sice]) 
for an hour or two. 

Day broke, but brought witfi it no signs of the camels. 
Having fixed on an eligible site for our camp, on an elevated 
spot within a reasonable distance from the river-bed, Blanc, 
Marcopoli, and myself took a stroll in tiie <lirection of tlu^ 
village. Passing by the well, where, by our doubtless un- 
canny aspect, we were the objects of mingle<l interest and 
alarm to several damsels who were employed in drawing 
Wilier, we clambered over a slight eminence, and found our- 
selves close to the metropolis. We found it very extensive, 
and occiif)ied by about 50,000 camels, but, unfortunately, 
nearly all of them females and young ones. AVords cannot 
give an Idea of the number of* horned t attle in possession of 
this tribe, it being entirely a ])asloral one, and, 1 believe, not 
cultivating an inch of the extensive leiritory whit h belongs to 
it. Nearly every house of the vilkige was built of m:its, and 
in the same beehive style of art^hiteclurc ns those of the 
Hibiib, to whom these peo])le bear a considerable resem- 
blance. AH the tribes in these parts assert that they are 
descended from Arabs of the Hedjaz, disclaiming any con- 
nection in blood with the chi 1 < Iren of Ham ; and their 
physiognomy does not l.)clie their ])retensions. The chiefs 
and u])pcr classes shave their heads, and wear a skull-t:ap 
or turban, and generally rejoice in a gaudily-embroidered 
silk satfarctyah, or vest, of Egyptian manufacture ; but the 
common j)eoplc wear only a dirty rag, and delight in allow- 
ing their locks to fall in thick ringlets of consideralilc length, 
well .smeared with mutton tallow, and kept in order with a 
short, pointed, and often beautitully carved slitk, width is 
fastened at all times to the hair, and answers the pur|K)ses 
of a comb. The females, young and old, have usually little 
f)(*yond a leathern petticoat and a necklace of beads to set 
off their dusky charms. 

As we were passing one of the very few grass-built huts in 
the place, a i)erson whom Ave judged, from his air, to be of 
some importaiK'e, came out to meet us, and invited us inside 
his dwelling, where we were regaled Avilh the usual it)frec. 
served in very tolerable style for the desert. VW aftenvanls 
found ant that this was Slieikh Ahmed, chief of the Beni 
VVmir, and one of the most powerful vassals dependent on 
the Egyptian Government, as at any time he t:an bring 
10, 00a Jiorscmen into the field. In the course of the day 
he returned our visit, with several of his relatives and re- 
tainers. found him a very gentlemanly fellow, and more 
civilised than any of the chiefs we had fallen in AA'ith, 


Together with all his following, he took the greatest interest 
in Blanc’s small galvanic battery, and showed much pluck in 
enduring the unexj)ected shocks, which, of course, he set down 
to our having a most powerful Sheitan in our possession. 
He could, however, afford us no assistance towards solving 
the camel rlifftculty, and no w.e had to proceed as we were. 

We fotind the day intensely hot, the thermometer showing 
107 degrees at one time. The night, hoAvever, was pleasant 
and cool, and our slumbers Avere only broken by the lions, 
Avliich insisted on thrusting their unwelcome presence cveiy- 
wherc. Two of the villagers liad been carried off the previous 
, night, when wx* had been sleeping outside ; ancl the peoj)le 
[ here, with the hospitality of their forefathers, anxious that no 
I harm should happen to us during our sojeurn amongst them, 
wanted us all to }>ass the night in one tent, surrounded by 
a cordon of soldiers. This did not exactly meet our views, 
although I have no doubt that we Averc carefully looked after 
through the night. 

We had intended leaving Zaga early * tlu afternoon the 
next day, but our camebdrlvers had — purposely, as we Avere 
all conviiu'cd allowcil their charges to stray too far, and they 
were not loaded and ready to start till past eight o’( lock. 
It was, fortunately, a loAxly moonlight night, and our road lay 
through a tract of country exhibiting the same park likt* .scenery 
I have bttfore noticed. As, with our large caAaiU ade, it was 
impossible for us to carry sufticient wa* t for oiir re<}iiip meiits, 
A\\' AAxre forc ed to push on until \ve found some, and in doing 
so tlie Avhole ni;;ht was coiisnm d. It was not till [)as' sun- 
rise the following morning that we rear liei^ our halting |)Iar'e, 
on the banks of a VA^»ter course railed Ilosvasliait, and liere we 
selc('ted a cool sj>ot for encamping, beneath ‘.he sli.ide of some 
fine trees. At 4 ?.m. avo were obliged to be olf again, and 
marched on for nearly five hours, wdicn we thought it advisable 
to rest for tlie niglil, men and i>easts being both terribly 
fixtigued. The moon, hoAvever, had m)t yet sunk the follow- 
ing morning when we were again on our journey, anrl aax' liad 
to proceed for four hours before the stage Avas finished. Owing 
to a scarcity of AAaiter on the direct route, we had to makj 
rather a ditour, and halt at a place called birees D.ir, at ‘lu? 
time occupif<i by a jiarly belonging l(.) a large trilK* (\allcd 
Hadendoa, Avhich extciuls fi )m here as far as Souakiu. Of 
similar origin to llic Beni ’Amir, tliey exliibit the same cAtenial 
rliara('teristi( s, and arc notorious for being great fnx])oolcrs ; 

I but being armed with swa)nls and sj xin; only, they tlid not 
I venture to molest us. Ba<i water and an intensely liol sun did 
not lein]n us to remain here long, and towards (*vening w'e 
resumed our march. The ( ountry Ave now entered, Taka, is 
of a more hilly i liaracler dian Baraka, but the general nature 
of the soil and Axgetation undergoeis little change. Nine hours’ 
marching le<i us into a ik.uidi, at the entrance of which the 
leading c amels of tlie caravan Avere attacked liy lions ; but 
the matchlocks of the gallant escort were sufficient to drive 
off the invaders, who are anything but the noble, courageous 
beasts romance haj pictured them. We ourselves had ridden 
.some way ahead, iijj a gorge, situated between two precipitous 
cliffs, Avhic:h, narrowing as wc advanced, conducted us to 
.several \txlls, dug dee])ly in the .sand. On arrival here, we 
A^xre saluted by the barking of hundreds of dogs, wiiich 
seemed to issue forth from every part of the rugged heights 
by Avhieh wc were surrounded ; but it was two o’cloctk in 
tlic morning, and so dark, that it was impossible to discover 
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anything but a soft spot to lay our bedding on. On awaking, j was seized and carried to Kassala, and after a trial, sentenced 
we found we were between a couple of villages, wliich clustered | to death. Pardon could only be accorded on one condition, 
up the sides of the hills like cells in a beehive ; in fat't, there I1ic daughter must forgive the murder of her father, and 
was not a projecting slab ol rock which did not serve as the intercede for his assassin. This she refused to do, and he 

ground, or rather, only floor of a tiny cabin. Although small, was hange<l. The valley was split into two rival factions ; the 

the houses were of a much superior character to those we had , dirscendants of murdere<l and murderer rule eacli one side, 
hitherto fallen in with. I'hey xi’fre all circular in shape, and , and it is no matter of surprise if they are on something less 

built of rubble, with well* thatched roofs. As for ourselves, we ! than speaking terms with each other. 

found a pleasant grove of date-trees to rest under during liic | We left Sabderdt at five o’clock in the evening, and arriving 
day, and in the cool of the evening climbed uj) to the eyries | at a convenient spot in the desert, passed the night there, 
of the inhabitants, who received us hosi)itably. j From our last halting place Mr. Rassain had sent on Ahmed 

The name of these ])eoplc and their villages is Sabderdt. ! of Ilarkceko with letters fur the Mudeer, or Governor of 
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One hamlet is only a stone’s throw frc)n the other, and yet ! Kassala, and for M. Yanni Kotzika, a well-known Greek 

there is a blocKl feud lu'tween them, it a])pears that some ; men hant of the town, who had always shown much hospitality 

years ago tlie whole valley wa.s ruled by an ancient sheikli, 1 to Euroj)caiis journeying in these remote regions. We were 
who died leaving several sons, the eldest of whom siiceeeded j u}) betimes the next morning, and soon found that the autho- 

in due course to the chielUoin. These secluded spots, it j rilies of Kassala w*ere determined to do us honour. A^couple 

seems, form no e-\ct?ption to the rest of the world, and the | of hundretl Ikishi-J la zonks and a regiment of Niz;im infantry 

Worst of human jiassions rage as strongly in them as in thc.j met us at the distance of a mile from the town, and we 

most c:n)wded haunts of men. Jealoirsy entered tlie heart ; entered the gate.s amid much flourish of trumpets and 
of one of the younger brothers, w'ho im eigK-d the sheikh to j beating of ketlle-ilrums. M. Yanni was absent, btit we wxTe 
a lonely place, and then stabbed him to the heart, lie did { rec eived most kindly by his brother, M. Panayoti Kotzika, 
not, however, live to profit by his treachery long. Rumour, and his i)artner, Achilles Kassisoglou, and beneath their 
with its thousaml tongues, soon brought the new's of the hosfiitable roof, in the enjoyment of a bath and a lireakfast, 

Jissassination to the cars of the daughter of the murdered man, soon forgot the hardshi])s attendant on our long and tedious 

who denounced her uncle to the Egyptian authorities. He journey, * ^ 
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Lower California. 

'When the United States obtained the cession of a large slice 
of North Mexican tcrritor}', after the conclusion of the 
Mexican war, the boundary line was drawn about fifty miles 
to the northward of the head of the Gulf of California, thus 
leaving the >vhole of that remarkable prolongation of land, the 
Californian peninsula, or Lower California, in the hands of 
its former owners. Since then, Upper California, as a State of 
the American Union, has risen to the position of one of the 
most prosperous countries in the world ; wliilst the contiguous 
southern territory, although so full of promise from its geogra- 
phical position and climate, has remained in the same neglected 
condition in which the w^hole of this magnificent region had lain 
for centuries. The inhabitants of the peninsula are estimated at 
present to number not more than 6,000, the entire population 
of a tract of land 540 miles in length, by 50 in average 
breadth. They are chiefly half-castes, in whom Indian blood 
predominates. Mines of silver have long been worked near 
the southern end of the peninsula j but with regard to the 
resources, minenil or otherwise, of the remainder of the 
country, nothing was known until very recently. 

The peninsula — at least, all except its northern and 
southern extremities — is now the property of a trading com- 
pany, which has its central offices in New York. It was 
purchased of the republican chief, Juarez, in 1866, during the 
time the Mexican Empire was nominally under the sway of the 
unfortunate Maximilian; and the enterprise of the Anglo-Saxon 
has done more in a few months for the cxj)Ioration of the 
country than Spanish- Americans accomplished during the cen- 
turies it was in their possession. On the completion of the 
bargain, the first step taken was the dcsixatch of a scientific 
expedition to explore the territory throughout its whole length, 
to map its topographical features, and examine its geological 
structure and natural productions. The exploring parly con- 
sisted of Mr. J. Ross Brown, Mr. W. M. Gabb, and Dr. 
Ferdinand Loehr — all men of reputation on the Pacific coast 
as mineralogists and geographers — and the work was com- 
menced early in the year 1867. 

One of the most interesting results of the investigations of 
these gentlemen, has been to modify the generally received 
notion as to the physical conformation of the iieninsula. (hi 
all maps, a chain of hills or mountains is reiircsentcd as ninning 
along the centre, fonning, as it were, its back-bone, and aj)- 
pcaring to be a continuation of the toast range of I']jj>tT 
California. Such a mountain range docs not exist ; the land 
gradually sloiies, or forms a succession of plateaus, from the 
shores of the Pacific to within a few miles of the eastern roast, 
where it terminates in abrupt precipices, from 3,000 to 4,000 
feet in hcaght, faring the Gulf of California. "rhis singular 
conformation .suggests the idea that tlie peninsula ibrms only 
the halfiof a mountain range, divided longitudinally, of which 
the corresponding or eastern half has disappeared along the 
douression, where now roll the waters of the gulf. The narrow 
tract between the foot of the high e.scarjiment and the shores 
of the gulf fij broken into ridges and valleys, forming a kind of 
undcrcliffy and clothed witli a luxuriant semi-trojiical vegeta- 
tion. A fertile soil, yielding, with but little labour, most of 
the vegetable productions of warm climates, lies here at the 
service of the feappy communities which will soon be estab- 
lished on thc^shorcs of the harbours and streams. 


The rocks which form the slope of this long mountain ridge 
are of modem geological date, being of the tertiary period, 
here and there overlaid by thinner strata of still more recent 
formation. This is the condition of the central, and by far 
the greater part of the peninsula ; the southern and northern 
portions are differently constituted, the slope and escarpment 
disappearing, and a chain of* granitic mountains taking their 
place. In the south the Peak of St. Lazaro rises to an 
elevation of about 6,000 feet, being the highest point Most 
of the central p^rt is bare of trees ; the fertile districts 
lying in the narrow valleys of the small rivers, which flow 
deep below the general surface of the land in their course 
to the Pacific. Towards the southern end of the territory 
belonging to the American Company, and on the Pacific coast, 
is a noble liarbour, called Magdalena Bay, said to be equal 
to the bay of San Francisco in its accommodation for ves.sels. 
One half the population of the peninsula is concentrated in 
the picturesque valleys of the granitic range in the south, where 
the flourishing silver mines of Triumfo arc situated. There are 
here three or four small towns ; l.ut in the rest of the territory 
only small S'-attered villages and mission stations are to be met 
with, 

Survey of Sinai. 

The survey of the Siriaitic pemnsula, which is now in opera- 
.ion, has been undertaken chiefly with a view to establish a 
irm basis — by majiping out the ‘opography of the intricate 
iioifiitain system and la])vrinth of lalleys— for setting at rest 
he much debated (jueslion of tlu, route of the Jsracliles and 
he events of sacred history connected willi it. project was 
►et on foot by the Rev. Pierce Butler, who intended to have 
iccompanied the expedition, but died before his t herished 
bject was realised. At his death the subject was taken up 
y .Sir Henry James, Direc tor of the Ordnance Survey, and 
thcr gcntlcmc'i^* by whose exertions tlie neces.sary funds were 
btained, the Royal Sotiely and the Royal (Geographical 
Society eac h contrilniting ;^5o, on the ground of the scientific 
results expected to accrue from an accurate survey. 'Phe 
expenses being thus ])rovided for, the aflthorities of the War 
(Jffice granted peiTiiission for llu; detadunent on this duty 
j of a party of officers ai.d men of the Royal Engineers, and 
they proceeded on ihcir mi.ssion lii Oclo].>cr last. A valuable 
acces,sion to the party was obtained in the Kcv. F. W. Hoi 
land, a genticipan who luid already made three journeys in 
Sinai, and travelleil on tbea over hill and valley for weeks 
together, accompanied by an Arab guide, encleavoiiring to 
clear up the ditliculties of il,s history and topography. As 
an e.xample of the uncertainties attaching to these points iiuiy 
be mentioned the fiict that Mr. Holland has found reason for 
doubting the hitherto accepted identification of Mount Sinai 
itself; he finds another mountain, called Jebel Urn Alowee, 
a few miles north-east of the present Mount Sinai, to meet 
the requirements of the biblical narrative much more satis- 
factorily. It may be added that whilst investigating the 
topography of the country other branches of science will not 
be neglected; archocology, geology, natural hi.slory, and me- 
teorology are entered on the programme of the expedition. 
According to the last accounts from Captain Palmer, the 
leader of the party, they were, on the 26th November, 18O8, 
encami>cd at the foot of Jebel Musa, all in excellent health 
and spirits, and proceeding with their work. 
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Notes on Spain. — III. 

Sl’ANISH INNS—TIIK POSAllA AND VENTA— COOKERY— riTCHERO AND OLLA— TIIK NAVAJA. 


Thk “picturesque barbarisms” which pervade the land have 
always been a strong attraction and a fiivourite theme with 
travellers in Spain, and conseipiently they are tlie points on 
Avhich the modern Spaniard — of the upper classes, at least- - is 
sorest, f(jr his liighcst a^mbition is to be iindistinguishable from 
the rest of the civilised world. 'I'licy are therefore assailed at 
once from within and from without, I>y native sensitiveness 
and l)y the importation of foreign ideas. Some there are, 
however, which promise to die hard. The inns of Sjiain have 
from time immemorial served as illustrations of the primitive 
simplicity which is the rule in the reninsula, and they serve 
now ecjually well as illustrations of the mode in which the 
assimilating process works. Inns have always held a pro- 
minent place in Sjianish literature and books relating to 
Spain. Every reader of “ Don Quixote” and “ Gil Bias” 
knows w'hat capital the authors make of the ways and humours, 
and motley company of the road-.side inn ; and from the days 
of William Lithgow downwards, there is hardly a trans-Pyrenean 
traveller who has not had his fling at the discomforts and the 
deficiencies, the shortcomings and the .short commons of the 
hostelries of Si)ain. Nor arc these aspeii^iions merely the ex- 
officio complaints of a class which always makes the most of 
its sufferings abroad in order to impress friends at home. 
Even Ford, with all his affection for and sympathy with ever)'^- 
thing Spanish, c annot bring himself to say a word in com- 
niendation of the Spanish inns. He divides them into three 
classes : the bad, the worse, and the worst ; the last class 
being by far the largest. From what has been already said 
VOL. 1. 


in these pages about Spanish travelling as it used to be, it 
will be seen that the wants and comforts of travellers were not 
very likely lo be more ( arcfully considered ofl' the road than 
on it. But tins was not all. The diligence, with all its in- 
conveniences, was still an inijirovement introduced into and 
ado])ted by Spain. In jirincijde and design it w'as French ; 
in its discomforts and general uncouthness it was Sp*anish. 
But the inn was everywhere, from foundation to chimney pot, 
an institution wholly and entirely Sjianish, and therefore a thing 
unchanged and unchanging, preserving unimjiaired down to the 
nineteenth century the ways and habit.s, luxuries and comforts, 
of the time of King Warnba. 'Mie old Spanish inn was a fine 
,exam])le of the way in which the virtue of patience operates 
in .Spain, The large infusion of patience present in the 
Si)anish character is, indeed, the key to at least half of the 
anomalies included under the term cosas de Espana. ^ Every 
one who has ever travelled with Spaniards must have been 
struck by the uncomplaining resignation with which the 
Spaniard will endure annoyances and discomforts that would 
at once raise a spirit of revolt in any other man. It is not 
that he is insensible to them, nor is it wholly from an in- 
dolence which prevents him from taking any trouble, to abate 
the nuisance. It is rather, one is led to fancy, that drop of 
^Moorish blood which flows in Spanish veins, asserting itself in 
true Oriental fashion under circumstances of suffering. Where 
the inijjatient Northern would set him.self to devise and eii- 
foree a remedy, the Spaniard quotes a jiro verb, '‘and it must 
be a rare emergency which cann®t be met by some apt and 
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sententious scrap of current Spanish philosophy. If there is 
none sufficiently appropriate and conclusive, he rolls and 
lights a cigarette, which action is in itself a practical proverb 
at once philosophical and consolatory. It is this quality, 
joined wnth an inborn spirit of obedience and respect for 
authority, that has made the Spanish the easiest governed, 
and therefore the worst governed, nation in Europe. A.* 
every rider knows, it is better that the horse should bear a 
little on the bridle. A too easy mouth begets a careless 
hand, and then some day there comes a rough bit of road 
and a stumble, broken knees> an empty saddle, and a cracked 
crown. 

In the matter of inns Spain would have continued to 
tolerate to tlie end of the nineteenth century the sort of 
accommodation that prevailed in the .seventeenth, had it not 
been for foreign influence, and it is remarkable how the march 
of improvement in this respect marks the track of the foreigner. 
I’lic first establishments deserving the names of hotels were at 
the seaports, places like Barcelona, Valencia, Malaga, and 
Cadiz, and date from the period when steamboat communica- 
tion began to operate along the coast ; the inland towns for 
a long time made no sign, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Seville, which is, after all, a sort of seaport. In 1855, in his 
last edition of the “ Hand-book for Spain,” Ford describes the 
Madrid hotels as among the worst in Europe, and only 
mentions one, and lliat willi a recommendation which reads 
like a warning. ^The rapid spread of railways since that time 
has, however, iitede a great change ; now, not only at Madrid, 
but at almost every large town, there are hotels, not, perliaps, 
as well appointed as the best in Paris, but on the w^hole as 
good as those in most civilised j)arts of Europe, and, at any 
rate, good enough to satisfy all but the extremely fastidious. 
Recent tourists have, indeed, in some instances inveighed 
bitterly against Spanish hotels, hut it is impossible not to 
suspect that these complaints arc due, not so much to 
experience, as to tourist tradition and guide-book instruction, 
according to which it is a principle that all hotels in Sj)ain 
must be bad, and that it is the correct thing to abuse them. 
The fact is, that in nine cases out of ten the hotels to which 
tourists go in Spain are no more Si:)anish than Mivart’s or 
Meuricc’s. It is one of the peculiarities of Spanish progress 
that the proi)elling power is generally foreign. The railways 
are in Frcni h hands, the mines in English, the literature is 
worked by the Germans, and the liotel department has been 
taken charge of l)y the Italians. To the Spaniard is left the 
part of complacent proprietor, a part which he looks and acts . 
to admiration. As he does not attach the idea of dignity to 
labour, though he is quite able to appreciate its eficM ts, the 
slglit o£ foreign industry on his behalf is pleasant to him. It 
is gratifying that he should have his bondmen “ of the licathen 
that are round about him,” and though the labour is theirs yet 
the soil they work on is his : cs slempre Espana; it belongs to 
Spain, and Spain belongs to him, and so he can regard the 
icsiilt with entire self-satisfaction. 

For tte real Spanish inn it is necessary to go farther afield, 
to leave the beaten tracks, or on the beaten tracks to try some 
unvi:/itcd town, such as Avila for instance, at w^hich the 
foreigner does not stop because it is not the fiishion to stop. 
There tlie rurioiis in such matters wall find the unadulterated 
national ho.jt 61 ry, whatever title it may assume for the nonce ; 
for it is to be noted that if Spain is above all countries 


naturally poor in inn accommodation, the Spanish language is 
the richest of all languages in words to express tliat idea. 
“Hoter* has been recently naturalised, and of indigenous 
terms there are “fonda,** ‘"parador,” ‘'meson,” “posada,” 
" hosteria,” “ venta,” “ ventorillo,” “ taberna ;” to which list may 
be added “hostal,” which, however, is pure Catalan, and 

casa de huespedes,” and " casa de piipilos,” though the last 
are more strictly the equivalents of “pension ” or “boarding- 
house.” This variety in nomenclature indicates, however, 
distinction rather than difference. The fonda (a title which is 
now adopted also by the buffets on the railways) is, or makes a 
pretence of being, the sort of thing wliich w^ould in other 
countries be called a hotel ; but as one recedes from the great 
highways the distinguishing features become fainter and fainter, 
until, in the very remote districts, the name, when it does 
appear, ceases to imply any superiority or difi'erence worth 
mentioning. 'Fho parador is the analogue of our old coaching 
inn j it is the ))lace doftde para h diUgemia — where the dili- 
gence stops — ^whether to dine, breakfiist, slcej), or discharge its 
load. It viries of course w'ith the quantity and quality of the 
passenger traffic on the road, in some cases boasting a mesa 
redomla (table d’hote), and an attempt at a cuisine. The 
meson and the posada arc both town inns, the chief differ- 
ence being that the former is rather a bigger and more 
bustling kind of establishment, and more properly a sort of 
house of f all for carriers, arrieios, muleteers, and business 
traYcllers of that desf'ription, while the i)osaiia is the inn, 
pure and simjilc, of cit)', town, or village the place, as the 
lamc implies, doade sr posa — where one rqj>oses : such, at 
cast, is the theory. »*]lostcria is a \ague term, w'hich means 
anything, or very frcf|ucnlly nothing, in the tvay of entertain- 
nent for man and beast. The venta is the roadside inn, the 
caravanserai, far from the haunts of man, to which the traveller 
looks forward as the place where he may break the w’cary 
Journey between town and town, bait his steeds, cool his 
parched clay with a deep draught from the perspiring porous 
water-jar, and, if the house be one of good repute and large 
lousiness, recruit himself with more spbstanticd refreshment. 
Tlie ventorillo is the diminutive of the venta, a half-w'ay 
loiisc, of bothic or “ shebeen ” order, just capable of sujiplying 
water for the mules, and fuc-watcr — aguardiente — for their 
masters. 'J'his and the taberna are the lowx'st deptlis of 
Spanish entertainment. This latter is simply the wine-shop 
^f the mountain hamlet, and has seldom much more to offer 
he w^anderer w^ho is forced to seek its shelter than black 
bread, clean straw, and vino dc pasta — not the light dry sherry- 
like wine which monopolises that name in this country’, but 
sim}>ly the xnn ordinaire of the district. 'Fhe taberna is, how- 
ever, almost confined to the mountains of Gallicia, Leon, and 
the Asturias, where the un Spanish practice of calling a spade 
a sjjadc jirevails to some extent. In grandiloquent Castile, or 
imaginative Andalusia, a house offering the same degree of 
accommodation would not have the least scruple in calling 
itself a posada. » 

The jiosada and the venta are the two most typical and 
characteristic of all these, 'i'hey are, indeed, things of Spain, 
wholly peculiar to, and in every sense redolent of Sjiain. Of 
course they vary considerably ; some posadas there are wiiich 
the traveller will alw'ays hold in grateful remembrance for their 
excellent, homely fare, cosy lodging, and kindly ways. Many, 
most perhaps, Will have a place in his memory solely from their 
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discomforts and humours, and the semi-barbarous originality something of this sort, is the most common arrangement ; but 
pervading the entire establishment. To the traveller who, there are endless differences in matters of detail* The front 
setting forth from Madrid or Seville, or some other civilised gateway is the regular post of “cl amo,** which must be trans- 
starting-point, plunges into the wilds of Spain, as he may do lated “ landlord though tliat title, as we understand it, gives 
in most cases immediately on passing the gates of the city, his but a faint idea of the character. He is by no means the man 
first posada affords nearly as complete a change as could be to come out smirking and bowing to meet the guest that 
obtained by clroi)ping from a balloon into the middle of descends or dismounts at his door j his demeanour is rathijr 
Chinese Tartary. Plowcver posndas may difrer in internal that of a prince permitting foreigners to enter his dominions, 
arrangements and comforts, they always agree in one point, The stranger, new to ])osada ways, before he resents the undc- 
they are, externally, strictly honest ; they make no iilusoiy monstrative dignity with wdiich he is received, will do well to 
outside promises about neat wines, beds, chops and steaks, study the conduct of his fellow guests as they arrive. The 


or anything corresponding 
to those luxuries. They 
preserve an uncommuni- 
cative, unpromising, and 
even forbidding front, 
without a sign to guide the 
hungry pilgrim, or any in- 
dication of their calling 
except the name of the 
hostelry, Posada of the 
Sun, or of the Souls, or of 
Juan the Gallcgo, painted 
on the wall within a black 
border, like a mortuary in- 
scription, and, perhaps, a 
withered branch— that busli 
which good wine needs 
not, according ,to the pro- 
verb — hanging over the 
entrance. This last is 
usually a gateway, lofty 
and wide, for through it 
must ])ass all that seek the 
slid ter of the house — men, 
hor.ies, mules, or wagons. 
Inside will generally be 
found a huge, bari^-Iike 
ajiartment, with, at one 
end, an open hearth, or 
else a raised cooking altar, 
■where some culinaiy rite 
or other seems to be 
always in progress. At 
the other, a wooden stair- 
case, or rather, a ladder 
that has taken to a settled 
life, leads to an upper re- 
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arriero, as he comes up 
with his string of laden 
mules, just nods to the 
amo, who, cigarette in 
mouth, sits lolling against 
the door-post, and without 
further ado passes in with 
his beasts, takes off and 
puts away the packs, and 
stables the animals like 
one who is quite at home 
and looks for no help. 
As he rc-ajipears from the 
stable.s *the amo rises, un- 
locks the store where the 
fodder is kept, gives out 
tlie necessary supplies, and 
returns to his seat and 
cigarette. The new-comer, 
having seen his beasts at 
their supper, proceeds to 
sec about his own at the 
ui)])er end, where the 
womankind and cookery 
reign, and ascertains when 
the olla, or jmchero, or 
guisado, as the case may 
be, will be ready. Busi- 
ness being now finished, 
he makes a cigarette, takes 
a stool, and sits down in 
the gateway opposite the 
landlord, who then, for the 
first time, breaks silence 
with “Que tal?” to w'hich 
tlie guest replies with the 
latest “iiovidades** of the 


gion, where are certain cells callcil quartos, wiiich, on de- j last towm be has been in. This is the usual, and the best 
mand, will be furnished with a triickle-becl for the luxurious ! plan. Jltii) yourself as far as you can ; take tl?e good 
traveller. In posada etiquette, the securing of one of these | the gods provide, or in default thereof, such things as the 
chambers establishes beyond a question a right to the title • cooks, and he w^ho sends cooks, may have fumishell, and 


Caballero, which, otherwise, would be allowed only by courtesy, refrain from making idle iiupiiries as to w^hat you can have, or 
The muleteers, carriers, and general ciistomcrs, unless very ■ useless statements as to wiiat you would like to have. As the 
flush of cash, rarely avail themselves of such a luxury ; but, , evening wears on the group in the gateway grows jarger and 
wrapped up in their mantas, stow themselves away under the j larger, until the shades and chills of night, aided by hunger, 
carts, or in the stable, or on a sort of bench which, in well- bring about an adjournment to the hearth inside, where it 
found posadas and venta.s, is" built for their convenience round re-forms, and contemplates tlie simmering pans with a warm 
the lower chamber. A second axchw^ay — the counterpart of interest. Then sundry low tables, very straddle lcgged, as 
that opening on the street or road— leads to the yard, and to having to stand on a rough paved floor, ai*e set-out, forks and 
ranges of stables sufiicient for a regiment of cavalry. This, or spoons are distributed, at least *10 any recognised caballeros 
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(as for knives, every man is expected to produce his own —some with his fork, and falling back on the use of tlie sj)Oon for the 
ten or twelve inches of knife— out of his breeches pocket or broth and the garbanzos. I'he concession of a jdate, however, 
the folds of his faja), and the glared earthenware pans are trans- will always be made to the weakness of a cabaliero and a 
ferred, just as they are, from the hearth to the table, exactly as foreigner, and a similar consideration for the uncivilised ways 
Cervantes describes : “ tnijo el huesped la olJa asi como of the outer barbarian will perhaps be shown in granting him a 
estaba.” By the way, the dialogue between Sancho and the host, tumbler, or drinking glass, as his awkwardness will not jjermit 
in the beginning of that chapter of “ Don Quixote (Part 11., him to drink in the correct way, by shooting a tliin stream of 
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chap, lix.) is to this day true to life, and illustrates what we 
have already said about the uselessness of asking for or 
ordering a^iy thing in a posada or venta. Now', as then, the 
gravity wdth which a landlord, who has notliing in the house, 
and no chance of getting anything outside, will ask, Quo 
(]uicre listed? (What would your worship like?) is ama/.ing. 
Plates arc not in vogue at a genuine posada or venta supper, 
Every one ^Aks away at the common dish, harpooning his 
food with the •point of his knife, or, if a man of refinement, 


wine dowm his throat from the leathern beta w'hich passes 
round from hand to .hand, or from tlic porron, a squat glass 
flask, with a long curved spout like a curlew’s bill. 

'J'he posada, its ways and scenes, company and surrounil" 
ings, liavc rather a Gil Bias flavour. The venta, on the othe r 
hand, reminds one more of Don Quixote. The venta i.?, 
indeed, “ the inn ” of Quixotic story, and one, at least, of those 
mentioned can be identified in the Venta dc Quesada, a 
couple of leagues north of Manzanare!^ on the Madrid road. 
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This is clearly the inn Cervantes had in his eye when he season pennits and the distridi producea; The same rule holds 
described the Don’s first sally, and how he was dubbed a good with respect to the meat clement The recognised 
knight by the innkeeper. Tradition says it, and topography members are those mentioned above ; but mutton, fowl, goat, 
confirms it. I'he “ great yard that lay nccre unto one side of or any chance game picked up on the road — ^hare, partridge, 
the inne,” where the hero watched his armour, and the cistern quail, rabbit, j)lover, magpie, all are admissible ; and then, as 
neer unto a well” on which he placed it, are still in existence, the cookery-book wOuld say, let the whole siimner gently over 
and have a positive historic value in the eyes of the Man- a slow fire, for “olla que mucho hier\’c sabor pierde" — the 
chegans. By the way, Shelton and his successors would have olla allowed to boil too much loses flavour. The guisado, also 
done better in translating pila” literally by trough,” which an eminent i)Osada dish, is a stew of another sort, simpler as 
would have been more consistent with fact, as well as with the regards its composition, but more elaborate iis regards its sauce, 
spirit of incongruity which pervades the humour of the whole In the north-west of Spain, and where the potato flourishes, the 
scene. There are better specimens, however, of the Don guisado occasionally developcs a family likeness to the Irish 
Quixote inn than the Venta de Quesada. On tlie long, straight, stew,” and when really well cooked, is a dish to . et before a king, 
dreary roads of La Mancha and Andalusia may be seen, at not to say a hungry traveller. Another favourite po-sadadish is 
intervals, the very counterpart of that famous inn, in which are chicken and rice, whicli is something like curried fowl, with the 
laid so many of the scenes of the first part — bare, staring, part of cuny' left out, or, to be more correct, undertaken by 
white-walled, red-roofed building, big enough, and self-assertive saffron. The tortilla and the grizpacho, sometimes -alluded to in 
enough, at least, to pass for a castle. For leagues there is no books about Spain, are not properly posada or venta dishes; 
other house “ to mark the level waste, the rounding gray.” the fonner, a substantial kind of pancake with slices of potato 
All the features described by the novelist are there, even to the embedded in it. being ratlier :i merienda or luncheon refection, 
corral where they tossed poor Sanebo in the blanket, and the to be eaten /// tramitu ; the latter, a something between a soup 
huge skins of red wine with wliicli the Don did battle. The and a salad consumed by the j)easaius and labradors in the 
company, too, is much the same as of yore. Officers of the fields, 'i ‘he true posada soup, or soj\% is simply bread saturated 
Holy Brotherhood, ladies in disguise, and escaped captives into a f)u1p with caldo — the water in which meat has been 
from Barbary no longer travel the roads ; but the barber and boiled. Condiments of various sorts are largely used in jKisada 
the priest, cloth-workcrs of Segovia and needle-makers of Cor- cooke^)^ The commonest are ton-ito, pimientos or peppers, 
dova, pedlars, anieros, and cabaJleros may still be found gi*ouj)cd red and green, and saflron ; to must be added those two 

together, by the levelling influence of venta accommodation, biiglnrars of the foreign traveUer, oil and garlic. As to the 
Any remarks about vcnUis and posadas would be incom- accusations brought against the fonner, a true bill must be 
plete without a word on the fare and cookery of the Spanish found in most case*. It is generally execrable, so strong 
inn. In the civilised hotels iind fondas of the large towns, the and rancid that “ you shall nose it as you go ii]) the stairs into 
cuisine is simply continental — that is to say, French, or the lobby,” but there is ratlier more fuss made about garlic 
(juasi-French. Spain asserts herself at the table only in a cer- than it deserves, 'i'lie Sj)anish garlic, like the Spanish onion, 
tain leathery and pitchy twang in the w'ine, and in a feeble is a much milder and less overpowering article than that 
imitation of the puchero, which is one of the courses of every produced furtficr north. F.very one who has mixed much 
table d’hote. I'Jie parador, too, in these days very frequently in peasant society in Spain iniisl have reniarkeil that, aJthougli 
shows signs of foreign influence ; but the meson, the posada, quite as much .addicted to the use of garlic as that of the 
and the venta are true to Spanisli cookery and Spanisli dishes, south of P'rance, it is by no means objectionable on the 
About these there is a good deal of misconception. The olla same score. It is even possible for a Northerner to become 
and the puchero, for instance, are generally spoken of as if in time quite tolerant of garlic, but it is a terrible moment 
they were definite works of culinary art, and quite distinct ivhen h first perceives that he has ceased to regard it with 
one from the other. Practically they are the same, olla being that al iOrrence w^hich a person of i>ro])erly constituted senses 
the term in vogue in Andalusia and the .south, imehero, in the ought to feel. He becomes the victim of a Jiorrible self- 
Castilcs and the north generally ; and each meaning, like our suspicion somewhat like that of a man thrown among can- 
“ dish,” not the contents, but the receptacle — the bro>vn glazed nibals, who found that their mode of dining was beginning 
earthenware pan or bowl in which the mass is cooked andf to be less revolting to him than it had been at first. The 
generally, served. In each case the composition and ingre- dessert of a Spanish dinner ought, considering the climate, 
dients depend entirely on the supplies within reach. They to be well furnished. But the Spaniards aie not, like the 
arc, in* fact, stews or messes, into which anything edible that is Moors, skilful and careful gardeners, and fruit in Spain is 
at hand may enter with propriety. There are, however, certain generally jioor, the oranges, gnipes, and, perhaps, the figs, ex- 
ingre^ients more or less necessary. As the proverbs say, “Olla cepled. I’he smaller fruits have scarcely any existence. The 
sin tocino, sermon sin Agustino” — an olla without bacon is strawberry is all but unknovsm, except in a w'ikl state. Melons, 
as poor an affair as a sermon witliout a flavouring from St. to be sure, are abundant, and large enough for Gargantua’s 
Augustine, and as flat as a “ hoda sin Uimborino,” a wedding mouth, but they aro rather insipid. The apples are sometimes 
without ftmsic ; and as bacon is about the one thing which is fair to look at, but seldom worth further attention. The pears 
never wanting in Spain, bacon is always there to give an unctuous are very much like those stone fruits sold at bazaars for chim- 
mellowness to the mass ; also there should be chorizos, the ney ornaments, and about as soft .and succulent ; and as to the 
peculiar highly spiced rusty-flavoured sausages of Spain, and peaches, they arc generally nothing better than pretentious 
likewise scraj^js of beef. As a bed for these more solid in- turnips in velvet jackets. 

gredictits tlvrc .should be plenty of cabbage, and garbanzos or What has been already said about the ways of the posada will 
chick-peas, to which may b*e added any fancy vegetable tlic ) tJirow some light on one of the minor barbarisms with which 
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Spain is frequently charged. It has been urged as an ugly fact 
against the nation that every male, of the lower orders at least, 
should always carry about him such a murderous weapon as 
the ‘‘ navaja,** the Spanish knife about which so much has been 
written, and it is assumed that an instrument of that form can 
only be retained for homicidal purposes. The navaja is, 
indeed, the national weapon of the Spanish peasant, as the 
long Toledo blade was that of the hidalgo, and in that capacity 
it has many a time done effective, service in the guerillas of 
Spain, as many a poor French picket has fpund to his cost. 
Very likely it would come into play again should an occasion 
arise ; but at present, and in these latter days, it is, appearances 
notwithstanding, nearly as harmless a tool as a court-sword. 
Those frightful combats and scenes of slashing and stabbing 
with which Spanish life is so generally accredited, are in reality 
of the very rarest occurrence, now at least, whatever they may 
have been. There is not, i>erhaps, a less quarrelsome people 
naturally than the Spanish, nor arc they by any means the 
fiery, hot-tempered set, prone to shed blood on the smallest 
l)rovocation, that those who are fond of generalisation repre- 
sent them to be. A fight of any sort, even in the back slums 
of the great cities, is the most uncommon of sights, and there 1 
are probably more of what are called “ knife cases ” in a week j 
in England than in Spain in a twelvemonth. Better police j 
regulations, too, have helped to make serious frays impossible. 
The professional bully, for instance, mentioned by Ford, and 
portrayed by M. Dore, cannot well levy black-mail on tjie 
card-players with the same impunity as in days gone by. I'lic 
navaja is carried more from force of habit than anything else. 
It is the old trusty companion of tlic*.S|)aniar(I, a weapon 
abroad, a knife at board ; and, thougli fighting may have gone 
out, dining still remains infishion, and he clings to the old tool. 

Still, however, it must be admitted, appearances arc against 
the navaja, and, , being so, every tourist will, of course, buy a 
specimen, to serve ns an illustration of the manners and 
4 ustoms of Spain. With the traveller who means to put up 
at ventas and posadas it is, indeed, a matter of necessity. A 


knife of some sort he must have, as has been already shown, 
and he had better provide himself with one of those of the 
countiy, for if he produces a more civilised implement of 
foreign manufacture, he will find that its attractions as a 
curiosity are so great that it will be in any hands but his own 
at meal timesi The Albacete cutlery is the most esteemed ; 
but Santa Cruz de Mudcla, Saragossa, and one or two other 
towns, turn out business-like articles. Barbarous, indeed, in 
every way is the navaja. The blade, sharp at the point as a 
needle, varies from three inches to three feet in length. Knives 
of the latter dimensions are not, to be sure, generally carried 
in the breeches pocket, but they arc to be seen in the cutlers’ 
windows. From eight to ten inches is a convenient length 
for general society, but twelve or fourteen is not considered 
ungenteel. Nothing can be nider than the ornamentation, 
workmanship, and fiiii.sh ; in fact, the whole affair rather looks 
like the uncouth weapon of some scalping, wcasand-slitting, 
stomach-ripping savage, than the i)eaceful companion of a 
European Christian. Still, the elasticity of British manufacture, 
which on the one hand can surpass the blades of Damascus 
and Toledo, and On the other descend to meet the tastes of 
the Malay and the Red Indian in creeses and tomahawks, is 
equal to the task of producing a navaja which can compete 
siicces.sfully with the native article. I'liero is a form of knife, 
bearing the name of a Sheffield firm, which is now becoming 
very pojmlar in Andalusia on account of its durability, lightness, 
and cheapness, and it is curious to observe how the traditions 
and tastes of the country have been consulted in its construc- 
tion. It is certainly, in appearance, a less blooilthirsty instru- 
ment than the original navaja, and inclines rather to cutting 
j than to stabbing as the true jirovince of a pocket-knife ; but 
I it is studiously and carefully rough and mde in make, and, 
j hesiile a common jack-knife, which docs not cost half its price, 
it looks like the jiroduct c>f some savage workshoj). This is 
tlie small end of the wedge ; it will he for some hardware 
Darwin of the future to trace tlic features of the old national 
navaja in the improved cutlery of Spain. 


A Visit to Paraguay during the War. 

IJY THOMAS J. lUrrCHlNSON, I'.K.O.S.. ETC. 


CHAPTER II. 

BATTLE OF RlACIIUKl.O — NOISE.S IN SOI Til AMERICAN TOWNS — CITY 
OF CORRIKNTES--CI1ACO INDIAN.S- Uo.n|*LANI) THE HOTANIST— 
MIRACI.F. OF THE CROSS-LAKE OF VI;ER A— FLOATING ISLAM'S— 
TJIF. VUTOKIA REt.IA- THE PARANA AllOVE CORKIENTES— ITAPIRU 
FOR'i— THE BRAZILIAN M.EET— THE J’ARAliUAYAN CHATA. 

March ^ofh . — Passing the Sombrero and Sombrerito points, 
we enter the bay opposite the Riachuelo, where was fought 
the great naval battle, already alluded to, between the Para- 
guayan and Brazilian squadrons, on the fith of June, 1865. 
Vessels ascending the river and entering this harbour have 
to ( ontend against a very rapid current sweeping round the 
point; and the Paraguayans, availing themselves of this 
advantage, erected a battery at the place to aid their fleet. 
Into the centre of the river bight flows the small river 
Riachuelo, and at the upper end, as the only reminder 
of the battle, we see projecting out of the water the three 


» masts of the large Brazilian iron steamer, the Jequitinhouha^ 
which groundctl on a bank during the fight. I hope to be 
excused giving any details of this contest, when 1 stale the 
fact that both sides claim the victory on the occasion, and 
I that medals to commemorate it were stnick rcs]iecti\cly at 
Asuncion, the cajiital of Paraguay, and at Rio de Janeiro, 
the capital of Brazil. t 

Rounding the point of El Pelado (the treeless), and skirt- 
ing along the Isla de Palomeras (the island of bleak points), 
anchor is dropped in ("oiTicntes roadstead at ten o’clock on 
Good Friday morning. * * 

In nearly all South American towns the first noises which 
attract the attention of a stranger arc the sounding of bugles 
and the ringing of bells. It occurs to me that the latter prac« 
lice may owe its origin to the dogmas of Fn^tcr Johannes 
Drahicius, who, in his book, “De Ccelo et CceJesti Statu,” 
printed at Mentz in a.I). 1718, employs 425 pages to prove 
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that the occupation of the blessed in the world to come will time, is seen growing. BctWtta the offices and ihe em 
be the perpetual ringing of bells. Before sunrise bells j a corridor runs along on each side, clingtiw to thd dS*** 
9m bt^les .are now vibrating at Corrientes, whilst during | of which grow scarlet and vari-CflioiEteii cdnvolviilt int«” 
^whote day long the music of both is repeated at in- mingled with white and red rosea -.Itt two squww* which 
enw^too often, I regret to say, in most distressing tones of adjoin we find the commissariat’s offices^ busy with ftte troop. 

" iTL. .Hi, pH,, -k. 


C.aptain Maury calls the 
“ Geography of the Sea" were 
so limited, that even after 
steamers began to ply in 
this direction, they believed 
the mail and passenger 
vessels came out from Eng- 
land in the same fashion as 
the river craft effected their 
voyages from Buenos Ayres 
to Corrientes — namely, by 
lying every night .alongside 
an island, to which their 
ship was made fast by a 
rojic secured to a tree. 

I wa.s agreeably disap- 
pointed with my first view of 
Corrientes from the road- 
stead. Two venerable look- 
ingchurches— the Matriz (or 
parish chapel) and the San 
Francisco — withtheMoorish- 
looking tower of the Cabildo 
(town hall), first attracted 
ray attention, producing a 
pleasant Old-World apjiear- 
ance. Then a number of 
brown sloping roofs— a very 
unusual thing in Spanish 
South American towns, where 

all the house-tops are flat 

gave an air of qiiaintness to 
the jflace. On the beach, 
at the southern end, are half- 
a-dozen tanneries; the leather 
which is manuflirtured here 
constituting ope of the chief 
articles of export, together 
with dry and wet hides, tim- 
ber of various kinds, and 
oranges in their season. 

My earliest visit on shore 
was mid to His Excellency 
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of Parani In the same 
street as the i>ost-office, and 
nearly opposite to it, is the 
theatre, of which I saw 
little excejit broken win- 
dows, and observed that the 
light of heaven penetrated 
very distinctly through the 
greater part of its wooden 
roof. The streets in one 
respect bear a resemblance 
to those of the city of Cor- 
dova, in being sandy, w^hich 
is attended with this ad- 
vantage, that in wet weather 
tlica can be little or no 
nnid. Occasionally we see 
blocks of basalt cro]>ping u]) 
in tlie.se sandy roads. Al- 
most every house has an 
orange -garden attached to 
i:, and the fragrant odours 
of the blossoms and the 
golden fruit, when in sc’ason, 
make u]) for many , defi- 
ciencies in the place in 
other respects. The jiro- 
duee in oranges is so 
abundant that, as 1 have 
beloi>.* f>ai(l, they con- 
slituU' par! of the exports of 
the city. 

In the jirintijial //nz(i 
are Situated the two churches 
of the Merced and Afatri/, 
whilst between them and 
the river is the churcli of 
San Irancisco. I'his square 
is very spacious, but the 
tow’n hall, a .statue of Liberty 
in the centre, and a few 
private liouse.s, constitute 
all its architectural features. 


the (if)vcrnor. Jn thr‘ Pnvnwn tr • ^ architectural features, 

the governor’s anrl the Serif offic^'V'”'' j the CnbiWo (or town-hall), ami on the other side 

offices of the rustoms the bank 1 ’it ** ^ P"Sf'n-lot)king residence, 

.went Th,. n-ii- ’ depart- with a sni.oll entnnee-door iiainted a very brmht , n-r, ,i 

the Jesuits, if iSf P^‘--’''d«"t of 

the m.tin door are the armJ' of th™T" Argentine Confederation on the fall of Ur,,uiza. A few 

This block of bnildings covers a so, me | "f very vigorous growth, are planted here and 

(.SO yards on each ride) and Lr t, ! f f f Dasc 

smooth grt^rfsward of the finest gnss Fverfr*'' I P'^'I'mvnt, the figure of 

or s it: s 
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hc roea of the war of isdependence waged by the Argentines 
against Spain. 

In the itatriz there are some fine paintings by the old 
Spanish masters. The organ of this church was made by a 
priest, assisted by a native blacksmith. 

I mounted the tower of the Cabildo, in order to have a 
view of the city and surrounding country. This edifice, 
the town-hall of the place, was erected in 1812 by Deputy- 
Governor I^zuriage, and has always been used for offices 
by the judges of crimi- 
nal, of civil, and of 
commercial causes, as 
well as by the Gefe Po^ 
litico. This last-named 
functionary is, in all 
Argentine towns, eejuiva- 
lent to 'the mayor or 
chief magistrate. From 
the summit of the tower 
the eye ranges across 
the river to the illimit- 
able ^vilds of the Gran 
Chaco territory ; but the 
most attractive object is 
a very imposing church, 
with enormous dome, 
covered with blue and 
wlfite porcelain tiles, 
situated in the north- 
eastern part of the city, 
at a distance of about a 
mile and a half from 
where we stood. 7 'his 
sacred building was de- 
dicated to our Lady of 
Rosario ; but, although 
comint?nccd ten years 
ago, it is still unfinished, 
and surrounded by scaf- 
folding. 'J’owards tile 
borders of the town, on 
the .south-east, we can 
see the chajicl of i '7 
Milagro de la On/ (The 
Miracle of the Ooss), 
and adjoining this lies 
the jniblir cemetery. 

Seen from this height, 

Corrienlcs niiglit be 
styled the ‘‘ city of 
orange groves,” so abundant are the orchards of this beautiful 
fruit. 

Descending from the Cabildo, I strolled up to the market- 
house, w'hich is nothing but a oi;^shed, resembling an 

African palaver house, in being open at both ends. It is about 
fifty yards long. Among the artii Ics oftered for sale by the 
dark-skinned market -gardeners and costermongers \vere heaps 
of Indian corn, sugar-cane, sweet ])otaloes, melons, gourds, 
and a curious sort of lumpy saccharine confectionery that 
resembled too much the colour of the sellers to encourage me 
to try its flavour. As 1 walked through the town 1 was able to 
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notice more attentively the bfown roofs of the houses, which 
so curious an appearance fiom the deck of our steamer. 
They are constructed of the trunks of pahn-ttecs, the cylin- 
drical stems being spUt down the middle, and so arranged in 
juxtaposition as to have their convex sides upwards. Attached 
to the majority of houses with diis style of roof, and facing the 
street, are wide verandahs, beneath which one can sit at any 
time of the day, and be protected from the scorching sun. 

Amongst the motley crowd of natives and foreigners to 

be met with here at this 
time, were occasional 
specimens of the Mo- 
covi and Guaicaru In- 
dians from the Gran 
Chaco. These peo]»le 
come across from their 
wild woods to sell grass 
for cattle, there being 
no alfalfa (South Ameri- 
can clover), on which 
horses are fed else- 
wliere in this country, 
culti\alcd near C^)r' 
rieiites. 7 'he Chn<o 
grass is extremely com .sc, 
being almost as thic k as 
wl»eal-straw% It is, ne 
vertheless, said to be 
very nutritious, and the 
horses feed on it w'ith 
great avidity. 

During our stay at 
Conientes the crew^ of 
the steamer caught in 
the ri\x*r a large cjuan- 
tity of fish, some of them 
resembling in taste the 
English salmon. Two 
of the kinds taken wore 
the dorado and the 
pekare, both excellent 
eating. 'Fhe latter is 
said, by its presence, to 
be the invariable ])re- 
ciirsor of the water 
rising — a change very 
much needed at the 
time of my visit. I'hc 
dorado, as its name in- 
dicates, is of a golden 
colour; whilst both siH’cics are plumi) and fat. 'I'hese two 
kinds of fisli are plentiful in all parts of the river, from* Monte 
Video upwards. 

Wliilst at Corrientes I made in(|uiries res])ecting the dis- 
tinguished French boUinist, M. Amadee IJonjdaivi — a man 
who once enjoyed great* fame as the companicjn and w*ortliy 
fellow*- labourer of the illustrious Humboldt, in his world- 
renow*ned journeys across the Cordilleras of the northern jmrt 
of the SoiiUi American continent. Lonpland died in 1858, at 
his estancia, or plantation, in the territory of M 4 .ssiones, near a 
town called Mercedes, at the distance of about fifty leagues 

10 
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east from Corrlentes city. To me it was a siil)jcct of ^dden- 
ing reflection to find that the name of tliis celebrated savant 
was already almost forgotten in the country of his adoption. 
In sprite of the spjlcndid career which lay open to a man of his 
great attainments in Kiirope, after his travels, he left the centres 
of Old-World civilisation, and came to the banks of the Plata to 
do what he could towards the spread of enlightenment in the 
New World. A grant of land, four leagues in extent, was given 
to him at the time that Don Juan Pujol was governor of this 
province in 1854. At this last-mentioned period, being then 
interested in the establishment of the agricultural colony of 
Santa Anna, where he temporarily resided, Bonjriand was 
appointed by Governor Pujol to be clirector-in-chicf of a 
museum of the natural p^roducts of the province of Corrientes, 
just created in tlie capital. His reply, accepting^ the post, 
seems to be worthy of being jircservcd. It is dated Santa 
Anna, the 27th of October, 1854, and is addressed to the 
governor in the following words : — 

“ I should wish to be younger, as well as more worthy to 
fill the situation of director-in-chief of the museum, or perma-. 
nent provincial exhibition, that your Excellency has deigned to 
offer me. Although I am now three months beyond eighty 
years of age, I accept with gratitude the honourable position . 
priaced at my disposal ; and I pledge myself to employ all my 
powers in fulfilling the numerous duties exacted by an institu- 
tion calculated to be so useful to the pcoprie of Corrlentes, to 
whom, as well as to your Excellency, the honoured founder of 
this museum, I owe numberless obligations. 

“ The chief riches of this province, as far as we know at 
present, consist in its vegetable i)roductions. In the Argen- 
tine Republic, together with Paraguay and the Banda OrienUxl, 

I have collected a herbarium of more than three thousand 
sj.)ecics of j)lants, and I have studied their pro[)erties with the 
most careful attention. This work, in which I have been 
emirioyed since i$i6, will be very useful Avhen I come to 
arrange our vegetable collection ; and I liopc in a short time 
to place in the muscuin of Corrientes a lierbariuin that will be 
as useful as your Exc:ellency need dasirc, in encouraging 
in the minds of your fellow-citizens an ambition to study the 
natural products of their country. 

“As to the mineral kingdom, there is no doubt that witli 
the advance of time our mines of silver and gold will be 
worked with much advantage, when wc have a more numerous 
j)()piiIation, and labour is carried on according to better rules 
than tliose which now exist. Althougli (piicksilvcr has been 
discovered, many years ago, in the neighbourhood of La Cruz, ] 
still the predecessors of your Evcellency have neglected the 
glory of utilising this metal, which is so useful for amalgama- 
tion with gold and silver. It would seem expedient to me to 
explore as soon as jiossible the three small hills which overtop 
the town of La Cruz, for it is there that may be discovered the 
cliief de])osit of this quicksilver. If, as I hojic, we can asexT- 
lain with accuracy the position of this mine, it will prove an 
invaluable treasure to serve for the amalgamation of llie 
numerous lores of gold and silver, that are at the p^resent 
time being worked with so much zeal all through the Argentine 
Rejmblic. 

“The animal kingdom is well represented in the pro- 
vince, l)Ul as yet wc have only a superficial knowledge of 
it. I'herefom' inu(b interesting information can be cliciteil, 
as well as a good colleclioirfornieil, by an assiduous study 


of this branch of knowledge. God bless your Excellency, 

“ AmadAe Bonpland.” 

The statements in the foregoing letter, that the writer was 
eighty years and three months old when he accepted the post 
of director-in-chief of the Corrientes Museum, and that he had 
made a collection of more than tlirec thousand sp)ecies of 
plants, made me veiy anxious to know something of the 
result of his labours in this interior province. I found that 
his name is remembered, and tliat is all. No one in Corrientes 
of wdiom 1 inepuired knew even where the museum had 
formerly stood, although it was only twelve years since it was 
established ; and of the whereabouts of Bonpland’s botanical 
collection they were equally ignorant. Such is scientific fome 
in South America ! 

Young as these South American countries are, the city of 
Corrientes boasts a miraculous legena concerning its founda- 
tion. It is thus related by the historian. Dr, Vicente G. 
Quesada : — 

“ In the year 1588, Don Juan Torres dc Vera and Arragon 
was Adelantador, or Governor of Paraguay. He sent his 
ncpriicw, Don Alonzo de Vera, with eighty sohliers, to found 
a city in some advantageous p)ositioM, lower down the river 
than the capital of Asuncion. In the report of Don Alonzo 
on the priacc which he selected, he describes it as ‘a beauliful 
situation, not only w'ith a channing p)er.spective, but p)osscssing 
manifest advantages for agriculture and the rearing of‘ cattle.' 
On the 3rd of Apnil, 1588, they mounteil the banks, which in 
this place are not more than from ten to twelve feet above the 
water, and pitched thuir tents in a small bramble wood, called 
Arazalary. The custom of the Simniards in those times w’as, 
in the first place, to make a cross, which they ]>lanted, as a 
signal of their having taken possession in the name of the 
Sjianish sovereign. At this epoch the Guarani Indians in- 
habited this piart of the countiy in large miillitiKlcs, and they 
knew, from sad experience, how^ dreadful was the tyranny of 
the white man, under whose bondage their brethren wxtc then 
suffering in Paraguay; so that, at .sight jof tlic Spaniards, they 
prepiared to defend their soil and their liberties against these 
invaders. The ncw-comcrs, having erected the cross, con- 
structed a wooden palisading, inside of which they placed 
themselves for defence against six thousand Guaranis, who 
came at once to attack them, and w^ho were commanded by 
three famous caciques, named Canindeyii, Payaguari, and 
Aguarri Cocm])a. 'J 1 ie Guaranis poured in on the besieged 
a showTr of arrows, against wdiich the pali.sacling was but a 
miserable defence. J'rcvious to returning the assault writh 
their arquebuses, although tliese were clnirged, the S])aniards 
knelt down before the cross, and offered up in loud voices the 
most fervent prayers to heaven for pirotection. The Indians, 
observing the curious cries and movements of those w^ho had 
knelt down before the .symbol of their faith, believed that it 
conlaincil .some chann which would prevent their overcoming 
such a handful of »:ridier.s whilst it existed ; therefore, as the 
cross w'as placed at the cntnincc to the palisading, they piled 
around it a quantity of dry branches of wood, a (juantity of 
scorched up grass, and anything of a combustible nature w'hich 
they could pick up. ^riien they set fire to the mass, amidst 
yelling and daiuing, An- they calculated on certain victory 
when the cro.ss should be consumed. But their surjirise was 
very great when, after an hour’s burning, the sacred symbol 
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was observed in the midst of the ashes perfectly uninjured 
With chagrin and disapi)ointment, they returned to appl} 
fire again, when, as one of the Indians ai)i)roached to sti: 
up the smouldering embers, he was struck dead upon th- 
spot. Some say this was done by a fiasli of lightning, sen 
down from heaven to punish his impiety; but otliers, less 
credulous, believe he received his death-blow by a shot fronr 
one of the Spanish anpiebuscs. I'he Indians, at all events^ 
at sound of the detonation, and on seeing the dead body o; 
their brotlicr, took this as a signal mark of displeasure from 
above ; then the six thousand Guaranis, with their caciques^ 
women, and children, bowed their heads to the yoke of their 
eighty Spanish conquerors.’* 

Having obtained a horse through the kindness of Dr. 
Newkirk, I rode out on one morning of my stay here to see 
the pillar which is erected on the spot where the cross was 
originally planted ; for, although a chapel was the first edifice 
built in Corrientes directly upon the jdacc where stood the 
holy symbol, that cha])el, with its ijri/ed memorial, was rec(m- 
structed on the loth of March, 1736, and again relniilt oji the 
30th of March, j8oS, on the site where it now stands. 'I'he 
existing l«a Capilla dc la Cruz is very near the town, whereas 
the first one wa,s more than a mile distant. 

The column, which is erected about 500 yards from the 
river’s bank, to commemorate “La Cruz de los Miiagros” 
(The Cross of the Miracles), was completed, and ils ope^iing 
celebrated by a grand religious festival, on the 4(h of May, 
1828, “as a testimony of the iieoplc’s veneration for their 
religious traditions.” It is a sim[))e ^tone i)illar, plastered 
over with mortar ; and at the time of my visit there was a 
bird’s nest on the toj) of it. The height docs not exceed 
fifteen feet, and it has about six feet S(piare of metal railings at 
the base. On two sides of its base are inscrij)tions in 
Spanish, that nearest the river being, “"J'lic people of Corrientes 
erect this monument as a testimony of their gratiliide to the 
sovereign Author of omens, with whicli His oinnijH)tcnt riglit 
hand deigned to work <11 favour of their bathers on the memo- 
rable 3rd of Ajiril, 1588;” whilst that on the side facing the 
city runs, “The same people of Corrientes, in homage of the 
memory of their twenty-eight illustrious ancestors, on ihe 
3rd of April, 1 5 88.” 

Althougli the first great miracle is bclicAx^d lo have ocrurred 
on the date just mentioned, its celebration was changed to the 
3rd of May by the llishop of Paraguay, Dr. Don Benito 
I.ine, when he visited the place (at that lime forming ]>art of« 
his diocese) in 1805. Lor a t Dnslderable number of years 
after this the Go\crnor, the Mouse of Reijrescntatives, the 
civil and military bodies, were accustomed to hold a grand 
festival in the neighbourhood of the.* column on the 3rd of 
May. During the day all kinds of Gaiicho games were cele- 
brated, and many features of carnival times were ])rcsente<l, 
whilst the night was ])assed in singing, dancing, and playing 
the guitar. But now there is little mor? in C’orrientes than 
the desolation which war brings cverywliere. 

The city of Corrientes -was named “ Taragui by the 
Guarani Indians. 'Phis word, in their language, signifies a 
“lizard,” and they gave the appellative from the fact of the 
walls, roofs, and patios (court yards) of the houses abounding 
with these reptiles, shortly after the city was founded. The 
original title given by the Spanish founders was “San Juan de 


las Sictc Corrientes ” (Saint John of the Seven Currents), from 
the circumstance that, a short distance above the city, the river 
ParaiL't breaks on some points of rocks, which cause so many 
back-waters (/>., seven), and conseejuent eddies, each having 
an opposite tendency. 'Phe coat of amis of the province 
represents seven i>oints of land, with a cross in the middle 
envckq>ed in flames. 

Corrientes province is divided into twenty departments, 
including the capital. These are territorial divisions, sornewliat 
after tlic style of parishes in Knglaiid, for each possesses so 
many justices of j)cace, who are distributed more in proportion 
to the position and population of a department than to its 
extent of land. ’Phe boundaries of this province seem to be 
very difilcult to be defined, as for many centuries there have 
been disputed limits between the Argentine Republic, Brazil, 
and l*nrnguay, chielly in reference to the district of Missiones, 
whicli forms the north-eastern line between the Republics 
and the dominions of Brazil. 

Tlie most remarkable natural feature in the province is 
the laguna, or lake of Vbera. According to Dean huncs, 
the Indian tribes of (.'aracaras, Cajjasalos, Mepeiises, and 
Ckilquilaros inhabited many of the islands in this lake. Ve 
are told by ^ 1 . De Moussy that the greater part of its im- 
mense extent of 700 s<]uare leagues is covered with wood and 
aquatic plants, and that it swarms with boa constrictors and 
alligators. Its waters rise and fall with the increase and 
lowering of the river Taraiid, altlioiigh there is no visible 
communication between them, except by the channels of 
Corrientes, Balel, Santa lau ia, Ambrosio, and San Lorenzo 
— all which run out of the lake, How in a south-westerly 
direction, and em])ty themselves into the Paran:i. At the 
opposite side, the river Mirahay touches it, and, following 
a south-easterly course, debouc hes into the river Uniguay. 
Pile last-named river divides the Brazilian province of Rio 
Grande from the Republic of Banda Oriental. ’Phe Vbera 
ake jwcsenls great variety throughout its vast extent, being 
'omposed of clear wat(a*i)ooIs, marshes, terra firma, bramble- 
jeds, and (piagmires. ’Phe last-named have a very deceplive 
i])pearance, and are sometimes diriicult to be recognised, 
on account of the number of aquatic j)lanls which cover 
he surface and im])ede the ] passage, ihit thick growth of 
Kjuatic vegetation rendering it often necessary lo cxi>lore with 
aiioes for several days in oriler lo discover the navigable 
?hnnnels. 7’o me it appicars that the title, laguna (lake), is 
nisapplied in the case of this basin ; for sw.inij) or morass 
kvould .seem a more appropriate name, A true bog is 
said by jihysital geographers to exist nowhere in so low a 
latitude, and in so warm a climate, as that in which lake Ybera 
lies, the ra]ml de('omi)osition and volatilisation of vegetable 
matters in a country of high temperature not admitting of the 
formation of bog, whicli this lake-swamp seems to resemble. 

In pails of it there are large sheets of water traversed by float- 
ing islands, often changed in their position by strong winds. 
On these, as well as on other lakes in the jiroviiu e of Cor- 
rientes, wo find growing the colossal water-lily, IflC Victoria 
Re^ia^ with circular white flowers, four feet in diameter, lying 
flat on the surface of the water. By the native Guarani 
Indians it is called the “ Irupe,” which means “ a large \flate.” 

The river, in ascending from Corrientes, for a few leagues 
presents a similar expanse of water, varied with ckly-wooded 
islands, to that we have noticed* lower down. 'At about fo ir 
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miles distance we pass the Isla de la Mesa (Table Island), and 
half a league further on is a house on the beach, pointing out 
the position of a French agricultural colony, that was en- 
deavoured to be estiiblished in 1855 by Dr. Brougnes, and | 
which turned out a signal failure. The celebrated French 
botanist, Bonpland, of whom I have already written, resided 
here for some time. The chief town was called Santa Anna. 
It was situated on the ruins of an old village, entitled Guacaras, 
from the name of the Indian tribe who dwelt there in former 
times. To its roadstead was given the long-winded epithet of 
San Juan-del-Puerto-de-Santii-Anna (Saint John of the port of 
Saint Anna). Half a league furtlier on we pass the lUikay, one 
of the outlets of the river Paraguay, branching off, as our pilot 
tells me, about a league and a half below the Port of Curapaity. 
This channel of Itakay leaves between it and the Parand 
a large island having the same name. Two leagues above the 
Itakay outlet we reach the embouchure of the Paraguay, known 
as the Tres Bocas (Three Mouths), because two small islands, 
lying at the point of exit, cause its waters to be divided into 
three mouths. 

We were now arrived at the scat of war, and the sights and 
sounds of martial preparations, and din of tlioiisands of armed 
men ashore and afloat, marred grimly the asj)ect of peaceful 
woodlands and the broad surface of the placid river. The 
Paraguay river coming from the north forms an angle with the 
Parand, which here flows from the west ; the territory enclosed 
between the ^vo rivers forming the republic of Paraguay, and 
the river Parand the frontier between the gallant little nation 
and the Argentine Republic. In the angle of land thus formed 
are the Paraguayan forts and entrenched cani])s, and on the 
opposite (southern) side of the Parand the camps of the allied 
anny of Argentines and Brazilians. On the Paraguayan side of 
the Parand, and about five miles upwards from the mouth of the 
Paraguay, is tlie so-called Fort of Itapiru,* to which the allied 
armies, exceeding 60,000 men, are now preparing to cross 
as soon as all arrangements arc completed for this important 
movement. To how many will this passage be like that over 
the fabled waters of whereof the exile was eternal ! 

Itapiru has no fort, properly sjieaking; for it consists of a 
breastwork of clay about 30 yards long, a small rancho or hut, 
an open shed, two 48-poundcrs, two mortars for throwing 
shells, and a staff, on which the Paraguayan flag is hoisted. 
Tliis banner resembles the Dutch in being composed of three 
* This, in Guarani Indian, siguifies ** small stune." 


horizontal stripes of red, white, and blue, placed in juxtaposi- 
tion ; but directly of>posite of tliat arrangement in which they 
are fixed to represent the ensign of Holland. The shores of 
the river between Itapiru and the Tres Bocas is clothed witli a 
seemingly impenetrable jungle of bushes, and trees of moderate 
height The fleet, seen from a short distance presents on im- 
posing appearance, consisting, as it does, of monitors, iron- 
clads, gunboats, and transport steamers, of whose numerical as 
well as cannonading strength I confess my ignorance. The 
greater portion of them are Brazilian. One day, after my 
arrival, I went on board a Paraguayan “chata/* that lay alongside 
a Brazilian war-steamer, in order to examine its construction. 
It had been captured in the fight at Riachuelo, and in shape 
resembled one of our canal boats, except that it was more 
, tapering at the ends, at each of which it was furnished with a 
rudder, similar to the ferry-boats on the Mersey plying between 
Liverpool and Woodside. 'Plie top of its bulwark was elevated 
only fourteen inches above the water. Being flat-bottomed, it 
had a very shallow draught. In the centre was a circular 
depression a foot deep, in which there was a brass swivel, so 
that its armament of a 48-pounder gun could be veered round 
to any point desired by the commander. The length was only 
eighteen feet; and there being no protection for the crew 
against the enemy’s fire, they must fight on the deck till they 
conquered or died. 

During my stay at Paso dc la Patria, one of these chatas 
boldly attacked two large Brazilian monitors. It Mas like a 
small terrier dog charging a i)air of elephants. I'hc chala had 
only ten men on board, yet tlicy managed to send a 48- 
pounder shot through one of the port-holes of the monitor 
Tamandart, killing four officers and wounding ten or twelve 
men. One of the officers was cut right through the middle ; 
in the words of my informant, the Brazilian Admiral, “as shari)ly 
as if he had been severed by a knife.” The destruction by this 
single ball may be attributed to llie fact tliat the port-hole by 
which it entered was blocked up with chains, and these, smashed 
by the collision into small j)ieces, acted as so much grape-shot 
in the deadly fray. The Paraguayans, indeed, in the early 
months of the war, displayed great courage and skill in carry- 
ing on naval warfare, and caused many losses to the Brazilian 
fleet. Their torjiedoes in the bed of the river were more 
effective against their enemies’ vessels than were those of the 
Russians, planted in the approaches to Cronstadf, against the 
English licet. 


^ Few Days in the Camargue. 


RV D. T. ANSTKD, 

The road from London through Paris to Marseilles is often 
and very easily traVelled, but it is certaii^ that few of those 
wrho make the trip think, as they approach the shores of 
the Mediterranean, of the countiy a little removed from their 
line of travel, or dream that they are leaving behind them 
places of the greatest historical interest, deserted mediaeval 
cities, scarcely changed from their mediaeval condition ; Roman 
constructions superior in condition and equal in interest to 
many of those bearing the highest reputation in Italy ; mountains. 


M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. * 

I valleys, and jiUiteaiix rarely visited, and little known ; and 
I large tracts of low, flat lands gained from the sea, having not 
I only stjocial and very characteristic plants and animals, but 
; human inhabitants who * seldom emerge from their hiding- 
i places, and are as unfamiliar to the people of the towms as 
are the breeds of cattle running almost wiltl in the marshes 
on the coast to the quiet herds pasturing in the rich meadows 
of Burgundy, • ^ 

The lower jjart of the Rhone abounds in •objects and 
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places of this kind, many of them no doubt often enough belonging to the managers of salines, and other manufacturing 
described, and /amiliar enough to the tourist, but others establishments, and also a very few stations of custom-house 
almost unknown. Below T.yons, Vienne and Valence, Orange officers ajujointed to watch the coast. At Les Saintes Maries, 


and Avignon, arc passed but too rapidly, and at length we 
reach the fine old city of Arles, celebrated almost equally for 
its beautiful women and its Roman antiquities. At Arles the 
rail branches ; the main line runs southward and eastward to 
Marseilles, crossing the curious gravel plains and terraces of 
the Crau, and skirting the lagoons of Bene, while another 
line, recently oiiened towards the west, skirts the northern 
extremity of low jilain, of some three hundred square miles in 
extent, known as the Camargue. 

1'he apjiearancc of this land from the railway is not 
attractive. The eye takes in only a monotonous expanse of 
dead level, varied here and there by a few marshes. I'he 
yiart near the railway is cultivated, but there arc few fences of 
any kind, fewer trees, and fewest of all houses. The land is 
uniformly flat. Here and there are large establishments, 
where salt is manufactured on a gigantic scale. Here and 
there, also, arc large farms, jiartly grazing and partly arable. 
There are few roads, but many marshes and canals. A little 
above Arles the Rhone is a noble and rapitl stream, at one 
season moving majestically with a steady current, and at other 
.seasons rushing along as a torrent, carrying with it all kinds of 
dc'bris washed down from the mountains. A little below Arles 
the principal part of this great river is converted into a some- 
what sluggish stream, muddy and tame, the rest being dis- 
tributed in other channels, partly to carry off the flood-waters 
to the sea, partly to swamp the flat lands seen at a distance 
from the railway. The river has now entered its delta, its 
course is checked, and it is beginning to unload and deposit 
the huge cargo it has been conveying from the upper country. 
The delta of the Rhone is the island of the Camargue. 

1 had long desired to penetrate into the interior of this 
rather unjiromising countiy. 1 could find no very .satisfiictory 
account of it of recent date, and few who had even entered it. 
At the same time, I found that those whose occupation or 
interest led them to inhabit it, acquired for it a passion more 
like that which is felt by mountaineers, than any mere ordinary 
love of home could account for. It is unhealthy during part 
of the year, but there are instances of owners of jjropcrty 
w'ithin the district w'ho return to it year after year, not called 
by any necessity, suffering each year from fever, but inca])ablc of 
resisting the tcmj>tation to run one more risk. I was fortunate 
enough to make acquaintance with a family, consisting of a 
highly intelligent and enterprising father, a devoted anO 
charming wife and daughters, elegant, well-informed, and ac- 
complished to an unusual degree, who were pining in their 
comfortable and well-ap[)ointed house at Arles, and looking 
forward to the season whtn they should return to their 
Canyjirgue. 'riiere they could roam about on horseback, 
free ‘and independent, over the wild sandy expanse covered 
with low junijier-bnshes, tamarisks, and other shrubby i)lants, 
crossing at will the calm, shallow lagoons, and resting in the 
forests umbrella pine, hardly disturbing the flamingo and 
the avocct in their vast solitudes, and listening to the moaning 
of the sea, as it breaks lazily on the sandy shore at a distance. 

Beyond the line of the railway to the south of the branch 
from Arles, by St. Gilles to Lunel, there is no town but 
Aigucs-MorPes in the whole of the Camargue. There are a 
few farm-houses, at rather distant intervals, and a few houses 


on the coast, there are a few houses. For some distance from 
Arles into the interior there are carriageable roads, but these 
gradually cease, and at length become mere paths on the sand. 
Before long, as wc advance in this direction, all traces even of 
j>aths disappear, and it is only possible to travel with any 
comfort on horseback. IVavelling in this way is, however, 
easy and pleasant enough ; and during summer and autumn 
there are no interruptions from water, all the lagoons and 
marshes having hard bottoms. It is only near the main branch 
of the Rhone, and between the river and the inner line of 
dykes, that the ground is soft and unpleasant to travel over. 

I left Arles in tlie early morning of a fine and warm 
October day, in a light carriage, with two pleasant companions, 
and we soon found ourselves crossing the fields and cultivated 
farms in the northern and higher part of the district. Much 
of this land has been recovered from the sea at no distant 
period, and, after being well washed by numerous sweepings of 
fresh water, it has become, like most recovered swamps, of mar- 
vellous richness, and admirably adapted both for gi'azing and 
corn crops. The corn of this part is celebrated, and fetches a 
higher price than any other I'Yench grain. Except a few trees 
close to the houses, the country is bare, and without hedges or 
walls, or any other mark to signify the boiimlarics of property. 
The farm-houses are large, low, comfortable' looking habita- 
tions, find, iii some cases, adjoin a larger house belonging to 
the proprietor, wlio, for the most part, only np[)cars cat long 
intervals. There isi-one small ])ark in the heart of this wild 
district, but the inhabitants generally care little about shelter, 
and even less for ornament. 

'file first few miles of travelling in the Camargue were 
unmarked by any incident. The road got gradually worse, the 
country more open, the cultivation less evident. But there 
was now^hcrc any appearance of swamp, in the ordiovary sense 
of the word. Near Arles the whole soil is gravelly, and the 
transporteil material brought down by, the river is coarse. It 
soon becomes finer, however, and before long gives way to a 
fine sand, or mud, in which no pebble so large as a pea is to 
be seen. When we have jiasscd the fiirm-hoiises and cultivated 
lands, nothing so large as a pin’s-he.ul can we find of real 
stone. We then enter the actual living delta — the great broad 
tongue of land creeping onwards with a strange but calculable 
and almost visible motion, pushing itself into the sea, in sjiite 
of the ceaseless atUcks of the waves on its extremity, gaining, 
year after year, a few yards in advance of its former position, 
but always retaining the same general appearance and the 
same external form. 

It is a strange, weird thing, this advancing and })ushing 
outw'ards of a point of land, and this growth by slow and 
imperceptible slej)s, causing the waters of the mighty ocean 
to recede, however slightly, from a positjon they have once 
gained. In watcliAng it, we are face to face with one of those 
mysterious contests of nature by means of which the existing 
surface of our globe has been jwoduced. The Camargue is a 
magnificent study fi^r the geologist. 

'File first thing that strikes one, after leaving behind all 
cultivation, is the smooth and even surface of the ground, and 
the comparative rarity of any kind of vegetation. The nature 
of the material of the soil varies, however, some of it bemg 
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clean white silica sand, some of it made up of innumeraBk 
small fragments of shells, and some of it approaching in 
aj^pearance to mud. But there is no tenacious mud, and the 
whole is hard and solid to walk on, cither for man or horse. 
At intervals there are countless groups of perfect shells, con 
sisting of small and tliin-shelled cockles, mixed with a few 
land and frcslbwater snails. On a sudden we find ourselves 
at the edge of a sheet of Avater, but this does not in the 
least interfere with progress. We ride on in a straight line 
towards the object wc have in view, for there is no danger of 
quicksands or swamps, and we may cross miles of these 
sheets of water without risk, as they are all exceedingly 
shallow, being nowhere more than from thirty to forty inches 
deep, and often not half that doptli. 

These lagoons are the characteristic feature of the delta.- 
They vary greatly in magnitude, and slightly in dei)tlt of 
water, according to the season ; but they are rarely dry, and 
rarely imi)assable. The great central lagoon of the delta is 
1 6,000 acres in extent, at certain times ; at others, it is reduced 
to a few dctaclied lagoons of small size. 

Advancing across the lagoons in a direct line towards the 
sea, wc soon perceive lliat the line is broken by ranges of low 
sandhills, a few yards above tlie general level of the lagoons. 
These, at first, seem to follow no fixed direction. On reaching 
them, wc find them to be roughly parallel to each otlier, and 
also to the shore-line. Those further inland arc often covered 
with a coarse kind of vegetation, consisting of tamarislj, 
juniper, and some kinds of grasses. They separate some of 
the lagoons very effectively, and form them into a series 
which, on the whole, arc gradually more saline as they approach 
the sea. 'I'hc innennost lagoons are nearly or (juitc fresh, 
although even tliesc, when dried, present indications of salt 
incrustations. 'J’hc inner lagoons are, of course, those first 
subject to the floods, and that receive most of the fresh 
>vater, while the outermost lagoons arc subject to be flooded 
with salt water wlicncver, owing to storms or high winds, the 
sea advances over tlic land. There is a gradation observable 
in those w'hich are into^'incdiate. The outermost abound in 
sea-fish, the inner contain eels ; and it is not a little curious 
to study the acclimatisation of some of tlie fishes, in passing 
from one pool to anotlier. 

* One of the most important industries of the Camargiic 
consists in the manufacture of salt by the evaporation of sea- 
water j and this is carried on to great advantage, owing to the 
wide expanse of flat lands little above the mean level of the 
sea, and the rapid evaporation that takes place during the 
summer season. Not only common salt, but I^i)Som salts arc 
manufactured to an enormous extent, and very economically. 
'J1ie surface of water exj)Osed in the evai)orating pans <}f one 
establishment that I visited was to the extent of 2,500 acres 
— nearly four square miles. ^'he j)iles of salt were almost 
alarming. Seen from a distance across the level plains, these 
piles rise in a ghost-like manner against the sky, their dead- 
wliitc lines c ontrasting with the greyish-blue t)f the almos])here. 
'I'he length of the principal heap xvas nearly an English mile, 
the breadth at the base being thirty feet, and the height about 
fifteen feet. 'J'lic total quantity of ccjinmon salt \n stock at the 
lime of my visit considerably exca'cded 100,000 tons, besides 
which there was a pile of Epsom salts measuring forty yards 
long and sixteen feet wide at the bottom, tlie height being 
upwards of twelve feet on an average. The salts of botli kinds 


(common and Epsom) are here made with great economy, and 
of great purity. The Epsom salts do not cost more than two 
shillings per ton, the common .salt, of course, rnjuch Jess. 

The Camargue feeds a large number of oxen and sheep. 
The former are lialf wild, and are a i>eculiar breed. They arc 
hardly tended, roaming over the marshes and feeding at will. 
When met with they generally disappear as soon as possible, 
so that observations on them are not easy. 7'here are also a 
large number of horses enjoying entire liberty, and enormous 
flocks of sheep, who pass the summer in the Alps and are 
jiastured during winter in these salt plains. 

The human inhabitants of the delta of the Rhone include 
not only the farmers and other permanent residents of the plains, 
but the dwellers in tlie two or three small toivns, one within 
the delta, the rest on the edge of the low terraces overlooking 
it 7 'hcse arc thoroughly niedincval. Lunel is the least so, 
though not wanting in objects of interest. St Gilles is now a 
railway station, and may improve, but for some centuries past 
it has been as conij)lctcly stagnant as it is well possible for a 
village in an out-of-the-way part of France to be. It has had 
Is history, however, and retains not a few marks of its ancient 
mportance. Many centuries ago it ivas an important station 
—almost a port — on a canal leiiding from the Mediterranean 
to Beaucairo, the site of one of the chief of the great Eurojican 
fairs. In those palmy days its fine old cluirch was crowded, its 
iiany large and excellent houses occ'iipied, and its markct-j)kice 
and wide streets may have been necessary. Its architectural 
cmains arc .still sufficiently interesting to attract a few tra- 
vellers, and amongst them is one of those wonderful staircases, 
complete /o/(rs tie force of construction, of whi( h one can only 
ay that they are possible because we see them ac complished. 

But the town of Aigues-Mortes is Ijolh more perfect in its 
vay and less easily readied. It is witliin the delta, though 
not strictly in what is called the island of the Camargue. 
t is a perfect gem to the anhieologisl, being entirely 
inchanged in its external appearance, and in the most 
admirable condition. It is surrounded liy a wall, in one angle 
:)f which is a lofty and massive tower, called the 7 'ower of 
]!onstantine. I'Vom this tower might have been seen in the 
Tar 1248 a fleet of galleys moored to the rings on the seaward 
kvall, most of wliich still remain, and of these galleys, or of 
:»allcys such as tlicsc, an example found in the adjacent marshes 
1 few years ago may now be seen iu Paris in the galleries of 
he I.oiivrc. 77 ie walls arc lofty, but not very thick. Iliey 
remind one of Nuremberg, but are more perfect and less 
fictiircsquc. 'Fhcy were not adapted to resist any very severe 
ittack, and not at all defensible against modern weapons. 
The* tower is the most interesting part. 7 *his large and lofty 
luilding is cylindrical and open in the interior to the roof, 
jallerics are built all round, and each story is separately 
lefensible. All kinds of curious contrivances remain,* evi- 
enily intended to assist a few occupants in keeping out an 
■neniy, however numerous. It is now undergoing judicious 
’ei>air. 

t )ne c an easily perceive that wliatever the temptaflbn may 
ave been to occiq)y Aigues-Mortes as a .safe i)lacc during the 
niddle ages, there is little inducement now to settle there. It 
cads nowhere, it has no business, and cx-rlainly there are no 
musements. A small fragment of population hangs on, lunv- 
ver, and though half the .streets arc overgrown* ^ith grass, 
here arc still a few cliildren seen playing in thd other half. 
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There remain also fragments of many fine houses. In one 
them is a grand Renaissance chimney-piece of really excellent 
work. There are but few public: buildings, however, and tlie 
churches are not interesting. Aigucs-Mortes is as dead anc 
motionless as the waters that stagnate in the surrounding canal 
and ditches, and one feels that nothing can galvanise it into 
fresh existence. In spite of the rich and beautiful cflects of 
light on the cream-coloured stone of which it is built, an air of 
antiquity hangs about the place which cannot be shaken off. 
liven in the brilliant sunshine it feels chilly and damp, and the 
look-out on the marshes, whether from the foot of the W'alls. 
the ramparts, or the top of the tower, is only a study of a 
smaller or larger extension of the same dreaiy waste. The 
marshes arc, however, becoming drained, and some of the 
large lagoons are converted into marshes. There is from time 
to time an additional breadth of land under cultivation, but 
there are no additional human inhabitants, or any prospect of 
improvement in this respect. 

I have said little yet of the natural history of the Ca- 
marguc. It is by far tlie richest district in France for fare 
wild fowl and other birds, yielding many that are nowhere else 
found in Europe ; but these appear chiefly in winter, except, 
indeed, the avocet and the flamingo, w'hich arc seen at other 
seasons. In summer the heat is semi-tropical, and adapted to 
the habits of many African si)ecies. In winter the large tracts 
of marsh-land and swamp are attractive for a diflicrent reason. 

But in autumn I found other indications of animal life, smaller 
it is true, but far more prominent The sandy hills and plains 
abound at all times with insects which would yield a rich treat 
to the entomologist, but 1, unfortunately, reversed the con- 
ditions, and proved a rich treat to the insects. At the time of 
my visit the autumn rains had commenced, but the weather 
was still hot, and the ground had been well moistened. Up 
rose from this hot-bed, steaming with moist air, myriads of gnats. 

No w'ords can express the multitude and the fury of this great 
army, whose whole energies seemed devoted to the annihilation 
of the vi( tims who had unwarily come amongst them. They 
covered everything. I'hc colour of one’s horse, or of one’s 
friend’s coat or hat, was alike undistinguishable, 'J'hc whole 
exposed surface of skin was soon bleeding from their attacks. 
'Fhey entered the nostrils and the throat; their stings pene- 
trated gloves and stockings. They W'cre, we w'ere told, un- 
usually al)undant, owning to the long drought and the heat of 
the summer, and residents said ihaJt they had never knomi 
them so troublesome. They literally darkened the air in their 
flight, aiul nothing could resist them. After crossing some 
miles of water exposed to tlieir attacks, I and my companion 
terminated our excursion by taking advantage of one oT the 
river steamers plying between Arles and the Tour St. Loui.s, 
and once on board, we in a great measure escaped. As we 
ascended the river, some sportsmen came on board from one 
of the stations, and we learnt that they had been fairly beaten 
by another division of our enemie.s. I'hesc gentlemen had 
gone into the Camargue to kill birds, but the insects had 
checkfitt the slaughter, at least for a time. I have often suf- 
fered from gnats and mos(iuitoes in Spain and the West Indies. 

I have even been exposed to the flies that render the plains 
of t]ie Danube almost uninhabitable, but I certiiinly never 
before met so mimcrous, so well disciplined, and so uncon- 
querable y Rost as this. 


‘ Violent storms sometimes uBeci the Camargue. Sho 
before my visit a waterspout had pa^ over the great ] 
works, doing great damage, A hut was thrown down an l 
some of the inhabitants killed, and half the roof of a la r * 
shed was lifted bodily in the air and earned across a Z 
tank into a field. ‘ 

The Camargue from the river is less interesting than its 
aspect in the interior, and the accommodation on board the 
steamers docs not at all remind one of the somewhat similar 
journey up or dowTi the Mississippi. The passengers are few, 
and the steward’s department in the highest degree primitive. 
Not having breakfasted w^hen we got on board, inasmuch as 
the steamer had started a couple of hours before its regular 
hour, we tried to get a meal. After a time a few veiy dry 
crusts of stale bread were produced, about a dozen olives, a 
fragment of cheese by no means attractive, ono bunch of 
graj)es, and three stale walnuts* We had reason to know that 
this was the whole supply of the larder. 

There is one other feature of the Camargue that I have not 
yet noticed ; 1 mean the extensive pine w'ood, almost entirely 
of the umbrella pine occu])ying an important but 

Lsolatcd position not far from the station of the Saintes Maries, 
close to the sea. 'I'ho sands arc‘ here a little above the general 
level, and the forest is of considerable age. Elsewhere the 
grow'th of the pine has not been an object of attention on the 
deltii, although there is no doubt that it miglu be made 
profitable. Generally, >\hat natural vegetation Is found on the 
dunes consists of junii)cr and tamarisk. Of this there is a 
great deal, but it nowhere entirely covers the ground. 'Fhere 
is evidence, howev<<?r, on the surface of the .steadiness of the 
ground, and the absence of change of surfin c from year to 
year, either by drifting sand, by tlie wash of the sea, or by the 
floods brought down l)y the river, so tlial wherever there is 
loose sand, pine-trees might be cultivated. Many of the sea- 
side plants conUiining soda grow also very readily on the 
.shores of the lagoons near tlie sea, and in former times these 
were used for the production of alkali. 

A few days may be spent with, great advantage in this 
curious district, studying the veiy remarkable natural features 
of the Land, the contest going on between land and sea, and 
the various wa)rks in construction to render the whole more 
useful to man. But as there are no i)lat:es of public enter- 
tainment except at Aigues-Mortes and the Tour do St. Louis, 
and as no one could find his way from one point to another 
without a guide, some introduction would be necessary to one 
of the re.sidents of the Camargue. All classes, projirictors as 
well as farmers, are exceedingly hospitable, but it would need 
some one with more intelligence than falls to the lot of the 
farmers of the district, to enable a stranger to become really 
acquainted with it. Cireat care, how’ever, is needed to avoid 
exposure to the night -air in summer, when fever is very 
prevalent. I do not think, on the whole, that many tourists 
will be templed to dc.sert the Alps or the Byrenees for these 
broad, flat plains ^ but they deserve careful exploration by the 
physical gcograj^hcr, and they are certainly highly instructive 
to the geologist. As a contrast to the more exciting scenery 
of the mountains or the richly-cultivated valleys, they are also 
exceedingly valuable to the lover of nature, and the more so 
as they possess a simple picturesque grandeur only to be 
understood by actual experience. 
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FROM TJIE FKKNCH 

CILWTKK VI. * 

*'J',LriJRAri(»\’ (IK THI- t.M ri n’.s A<.< ]:ss1()N at IAMAI AVK — WIiRIAN 
MANlJKOl S.'.u-'UAIIAKI HIK A\TA^Mol:KS- 1 ||K HoVX.s — ('f)I)i: 
OK I \\\h - OK<;aN 1.S VI JON AI* TA.NANAKIVO — TIIK. IRoVlM l-.h — 
OKPAK'I K Kli Vt »K SA 1 N PK M A K I J',. 

On llu- <l;iy of I he celebration of the accession of the Queen 
of Ma(i.iL(as('ai\ we found the road to the fort crowded with 
pedestrians of all classes and ranks, and in every variety f.)f 
costume, from the laml^i of coarse cotton cloth and the calico 
sinibou to the blac'k dress coat. W'e reco»;nl^ed several ol oiir 
new friemls, and passed Juliette kiche, resplendent in her 
orange c ol on red velvet, the cliadem on her head, and her robust 
bosom ornamented with two brilliant decorations. 

“Let this fat calf pass,” cried this will)- woman, on sc.‘eing 
ns, thus anticipating the jest and laughing at lic*r own court 
dress. 

When we arrivtal at the fort, the interior esplanade v as 
crowded, the common people occnjjxing the surromiding 
slopes. In the cetitre a large hut liad been ena ted, in which 
was a table*, c.overed with all kinds of refreshments for the 
nsc of the guests, ’'rite staff oMicers were grouped around in 
attendanc e tipon his LAcelleiuy Andrian INlandrousscj, fcjrmerly 
a cowherd, now a general, “ fourteenth honour,” \’c'. Kvery 
one came to ])ay their resj>ects, and to offt*r tlu*ir congratu- 
lations on the subjee'l of the accession of Ikis grac ious mistivss, 
whose standard floated owr the palac e. Hut llu* most re- 
markable jierson to my mind, at least as far as his uniform was 
concerned, was an old French sailor named ICstiemie, whose 
startling costiinne attracted all eyes, d'his man, covered with 
gold lace and finery, and bearing his boiunirs without over 
nuich awkwardness, was simidy High Admiral of the* llova 
fleet lie had not, it is true, a single boat under his com- 
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■ mnnd, and two mo(K.*st canoes constituted the whole naval 
' f<;rce c>f Tamatave ; but from his martial air one saw that he 
llioughl himself cjuite able to c ommand a llnee decker. As 
I for the ex-c'owljerd, who is re])resc‘nttMl in the engraving at 
' jiage 56, he looked e\aclly like a stage hero at a counUy 
fair. He woie trousers of blue velvet lac.ed with gold, a red 
c'oat, with fac ings and frogs of gold ; bis slc*eves were Icjaded 
with a (luantily of gold braid, and his head surmounted by 
a ihreiM orncTcd hat, .'dso ornamented with gold ku'c ; gold 
evidently i*-, not s[):ired in Madagascar, 'rbe governor’s grim, 
sacl coiiuicnance was in striking contrast to this mountebank 
co^^lmu^ He ajjpeared cjjually cinbanasscd ly his juamjions 
' gc't-up. and cowed by the luiro]>i*an c rowd, who, while admiring, 

, laughed at him. I suspect his exc ellenL-y had not the gift of 
c’loqnciu i*, as he made no speec li, and when we tried tc) take 
his ]joilrait with our photograjihlc camera, he trembled like a 
Jeaf, the sight of the li, armless objec t, pointed at his majestic 
pv'rs(»n, causing an agitation which I could not succeed in 
c alming. He iKw ertheless ofl'ered us grac efully enemgh a glass 
of c liampagne, whh'li we drank— for my ]>art, 1 admit— to the 
fall of the newls pioclaimed ciuc en. (.)f another distinguished 
Hova gentleman who was jnesent, named Raliarla, there is 
only this to be said, that lu? bears wjth ecjiial grace orflinary 
’ ('0!-tnnie and the -court drerss ; thanks Icj his F.nglisli education 
. and his n.itural gocul sense, he would not be out of place in 
I atiy iMiropean draw'ing-room. 

i In the mt*antimc the 'sports began. 'I'hey were preceded 

' by abundant libations of betza-betza. 'J’he ladie.s sealed ihem- 

; sc’lves on the ground, wnth their knees to their c liin.s, accom- 

! panying, with a mournful voice ntul clapping of hands, the 

: ungraceful iiunemenls of some of their c'omijunion.s. 'J'hc 
I * ' # 

attention of the assembly was soon fixed on the Anlaymours 

1 1 
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•— Made^asse warriors in the service of the tlovas — and 
there was soon a crowd collected round them; for here, as 
in all other parts of the world, an exhibition of this kind is 
sure to be a favourite one with the people. 

Their savage gestures, cries, and l)ounds, and the ferocity 
which they displayed in their mock battle, gave us an idea 
of their manner of fighting. They shook their spears with 
well-simulated fury, hurled them, recovered tliem, and struck 
the sand with rage. They twisted their weapons round and 
round, as if they were plunged in the wound of a fallen 
enemy, and .appeared to lick off the blood with the most 
wonderful delight. I'hcsc cannibal sports and demoniaoil 
contortions delighted the governor, who himself, armed with 
a buckler, encouraged the combatants. 'I’he spectacle dis- 
gusted me so much that 1 left the place, and s^iw no more 
of the festival. 

If a llova makes a present, he expects it to be returned 
with interest ; if he ofi'ers you his hand, it is that you may juit 
something in it ; he adores money, and it is the only supreme 
good he recognises. He is deceitful, proud, cowardly, in- 
solent, and dull. It may be said that I am jirejudicod, and I | 
admit it ; because what T have seen of these men, and, above 
all, what I have heard about them, has so disgusted me that I 
cannot judge them coolly. As a rule they arc an under-sized 
and scrofulous race I am speaking now of the Movas of the 
coast. At Tananarivo, it is said, tlic race is better preservctl, 
and some of the women are pretty. Thc^ Ilovas are subtle 
j)oliticians, great diplomatists, and very clever. Accustomed 
from their earliest youth to the discussion of public affairs, 
their organisation at '1 ananarivo reminds one in sonic points 
of the Roman rci)ubli(:. It is a pure oligarchy, and this kind 
of government is always the most persistent in carrying out 
its designs. This little aristocracy represents the senate of 
Rome, and the prime minister — an office hereditary in a 
plebeian family — would rorresjKind with a tribune of the 
people. No resolution is taken, nothing i)lanned or executed 
without “ kabar,” or public discussion. The first kabai* is held 
at the palace of the king, where the members of the noble 
families meet every morning to give their advice on the affairs 
of the day. 'I’he least important member of the assemlfiy 
sf)eaks first, each of the others, according to his rank, speaking 
afterwards, and the prime minister, or king, sums up the debate. 

In the provincial assemblies it is the chief governor who 
has the final reply in the discussion, and decides everytljing 
on his own responsibility. 

ICach noble, on leaving the royal aliode, finds a crowd of 
clients waiting for him, to whom he inlimales the tenor of the 
resolutions taken at the palace. At the second kabar each 
one again gives his advice, and discusses, approves, or opposes. 
In this kabar the clients receive from iheir patrons advice as 
to the line of conduct which they are to pursue in order to 
work ibut the policy of their r«.sj)et:tivc chiefs. This is the 
kabar of small intrigues ; party spirit comes hither to gather 
strength and to receive instructions for agitating the people 
and directing j)ublic oj)inion. 

On the cronclusicju of the second kabar, agents disperse 
and mix with tljc j)eoi)le in their huts, or in public ]>laccs. 
The people then discuss, in a third kabar, all the news of the 
ilay. These assemblies supply the i)lace of “the press,** which 
they do not j)os.sess, and they maintain that by this means 
news circul£t..es like lightning. The Hovas liave, besides these, 


their public assemblies. We give some articles contained 
in the llova code of laws, which may perh.aps interest our 
readers : — 

Art. 1.— The fullowing ofTcnccs are punishable with death, and the 
sale of V. ives and children, and confiscation of property : — 

1st. Desertion to the enemy. 

2nd. Seeking to seduce tlic wives of princes and dukes. 

3rd. Concealing a weapon under the clothes. 

4 tli. F omenting a revolution. 

5th. Enticing men to leave the Hova territory. 

6th. Stealing seals or forging signatures. 

7th. Discovering, working, or disclosing a mine of gold or silver. 

Art. IV . — I have iv> enemies but famine and inundations ; ami, when 
the dams of a ricc-field are broken, if the neighbours do not suffice to 
mend it, the people must lend a Imnd to repair it at once. 

Art. VI,- Wliosocver, in law-suit, cornipts, or seeks to corrupt, his 
judges, loses his cniise, and is condcmmsl to a hue of fifty dollars. If he 
cannot, pay the fine, he is sold into slaver}'. 

Art. IX. ' If you have Ijestowed upon your own children, or upon 
those whom you have a(loj>ted, a portion of your goofls, aiul at a later 
peri(Ml you have reason to coiiipiaiii of them, you are free to disinherit ami 
even to aist them off altogether. 

Art. XVII.- If you are suffering from trouble or anxiety, whether 
you be man, w'oimin, or ehiltl, make it known to the officers and judges of 
our village, in order that llie knowledge of your troubles ami anxieties may 
leaeh unto myself. 

Art. XVIlI. - Tf a drunken man fights with the first person he en- 
counters, insults him, or spt>ils anything not belonging to hhnselj', bind him, 
but loosen him when he has recovered his senses, and make him ])ay for 
the dain.'igc he lias doiut. 

Art. XXI.— Be friends, one with another ; love one another, because 
1 love you all equally, ami do not desire to renounce the friendship of 
any one. 

Art. XXVT. — Whoso possesses inc'dicamciits which came not to Idni 
from liis ancestors, let hi& throw them away. 

Art. XXV III. --Whosoever refuses to obey my laws, shall be branded 
on the forclieail, and shall be forbidden to wear long hair, or clean clot lies, 
or a hat upon his head. 

Art. XXIX.' Every unmarried man is declared a minor. 

Everything is contained in this code of laws. The Christian 
finds in them the maxims of his religion, mingled with those 
of a barbarous creed ; while the last article quoted above 
may furnish politicians with a subject for serious reflection. 
We also cite the following custom, which is a law in 
Madiq^ascar: — Fathers and mothers, contrary to the Kuropean 
custom, take the name of their sons, and put before it, Kaini, 
“father of,” or Reincni, “mother of." Jt appears that the 
motive of this custom is to excite emulation amongst the 
youths in glorifying their parents by their act.s. This is better, 
at any rate, than to have worthless children crushed by the 
greatness of their birth. 

In Madagascar everything belongs to the king. The state 
is in so muc:h dread of the ciuroachments of foreigners, that 
they are prohibited from building houses pf stone, or even of 
wood, and arc only allowed to have huts made of reeds, in 
order that they may always feel that they are only established 
on the island for a time. I'hc Madcgasscs, who are regarded 
as conquered, are slaves, whom the governors of the province 
treat as they like. 

These governors unite the three powers — military, civil, and ' 
judicial. I'hcy command the troops, quell revolts, and fix the 
contingents which each family is to supply in ca.se of war. 
They levy taxes, collect them, and forward the amounts to the 
capital. 'J'hey also regulate the employment of forced labour. 

A i)enal code being unknown to the Madegasses, tlie llova 
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chiefs apply the law to them according to their own pleasure. 
They accuse, condemn, and plunder tlic unfortunate natives. 
The governor has but one end in view, which is to enrich 
himself, 

7 'he distance of the cai)ital renders all complaints vain, 
and tlie terror whicih these despots inspire makes the 
boldest silent The governor receives his orders from the 
, capital, by couriers established along the road from Tananarivo 
to the chief i)lace of his government These couriers, who 
are always Madegasscs, arc placed under the surveillance of 
some Hova soldiers, and have to hold themselves in reatliness, 
by night or by day, to transmit these despatches. They have 
no remuneration whatever for this service, except that they are 
cxemi)t from forced labour. 

Each village has for its chief a direct descendant of 
the ancient king of the country. To him the Hova governor 
delegates certain powers. He is appointed chief judge, and 
through him pass all transactions between the natives and 
the governor, by means of the chiefs of the second order. 

The chief judge alone has the right of possessing in his 
village the “ lapa,” a kind of shed, >vhere the kabars are held, 
and where justice is administered. Close at hand there is a 
mast, on whi<'.h is hoisted the standard of the (pieen when the 
governor iirrives, or when a ship is in sight. 

I'he chief judge derides all disputes between the Made* 
gasses, who can only appeal from his jurisdiction to that of the 
Hovas ; but such an appeal would be equivalent to ruin. In 
this case, the governor ( ites the parties to his court, where He 
is attended by the Ilova otticers, and all assemlile in the la])a. 
As sooti as the case is heard, judgment^is exe(*uted without 
delay. If the condemned objects, or if he is absent, an officer 
is sent to him, >vith a crowd of Hovas. 'riiis oflicer is ])receded 
by a man bearing a '^sagaie” with a silver blade, called ‘^tsitia 
lingua” (meaning ^‘no jesting”). When the bearer of thesagaie 
arrives before the dwelling of the person to whom he is sent, 
he plants it in the ground, and the condemned is obliged to 
sliow every respect to the executors of the sentence. He 
invites them into his hut, and, to begin with, he is expected 
to furnish them Avith pfovisioiis, and to offer to each, as a 
welcome, a jiiec'.e of money, of whii li the value is jiropor- 
tioned to their resjiective ranks, 'rhat done, tliey enter ujion 
tile business. I'he offu ers first claim the costs of justice, of 
which they adju<lgc to themselves a large share, and if the 
imfortuiiate man has not enough to delray the expenses, lie 
and all his belongings are .sold. 

Jn addition to this form of ])rocedure, the Hovas inflict 
corporal pimishments of a most barbarous kind. First, bknvs 
with a stic k when the Madegassc Avorks < arelessly at his forced 
laliour. Secondly, and this even in the case of a chief, exposure 
to tlie sun during a c ertain numl)er of days. I'he punishment 
in this case is most refined. The hands of the culprit are 
fastened to Jiis knees liy a stalk of rush ; if by his fault the 
rusli is broken, the jmnishment is doubled, and during the time 
that it lasts, tlie Madegassc. has to remain Avith his head un- 
coA^ered, Avhatever the temperature may be, from moruing till 
evening, and for whatever time the punishment may last. Acb 
miraTile justice ! ruin or torture, the coiicpiered cannot cscajic. 
The governor lakes care that the chief judge is always di'pc*ndcnt 
on himself. He generally makes him the o]iprcssor of his 
compatriots. He is, in fact, only the tool, or the victim, of the 
Hova who plunders liim. 


CHAPTER VIT. 

CONCLUSION. 

SAIMTE HINT AMBKK- NOSSI-MITSIOU— • NOSST-BE— ELSVILI-E 

— PASAN DAVA ~ BAV ATOU HE - BOM BE l OK.— MOHILLA — RAMAN Ai'KKA 

— TUE OUEKN OF MOH liaA—RKTURN TO REUNION. 

We left 'J'amatave at five o’clock on the rst of October, for 
Saiiite Marie, Avhich we sighted the foIloAving morning at day- 
break. This island lies off the cast coast of Madagascar, 
seventy-five miles farther north. Its gn^atest length is thirty- 
seven miles, and its mean breadth only about four miles. We 
first doubled the lie des Nattes, and Iavo hours after passed 
the lie aux Baleiniers, or Whalers’ Island, and cast anchoi 
aliout 200 yards from the islet of Madame. It is here tliat 
the iiead-(iuarters of the government of the little French 
colony are situated. 

'I'he view of Sainte Marie from the sea presents a charming 
panorama. First conies the little island of Madame, which 
shelters the bay, with the He aux Forbans, or Pirates’ Island, in 
the background. Exactly opposite rises the steci>le of the 
church, AA'ith a fine avenue of v^neral)le mangoes shading the 
house of the Jesuits. Ah)ng the coast to the left the houses of 
the government servants arc dotted a]»out, AA'hile the vicAv is 
terminated by the Madegassc village of Amboudifoutcli, and the 
splendid promenade along the sliore, washed by a sea Avhich is 
always smooth and tranquil, llnfortunntely, this lovely vicAv is 
all outside show; the island in tin* interior is quite naked and 
AA'aste, and, except in a few places, barren and pestilential, 
'rhere arc but fcAV colonists, and the government officials have 
nothing to do but to atlminister justic e among them. I'he 
governor, however, is in every way a remarkable man, and 
Avorks hard for the pros} verity of his little kingdom. In no 
other plac e liad avc seen so much life and i^nergy. Dockyards, 
landing AvharA^es, jetties, \"r., Avere in course* of ron.struction, 
besides many sanitary works ; but one could hardly help (pics- 
lioning the o])jcet and usefulness of all these la]x)iirs. Without 
Madagascar, Sainte Marie is only useful as a place for roasting 
vessels to touch at, and the island Avill pro])ably have to be 
abandonc'd sooner or later. With the mainland, liowever, the 
French Avould find Sainte Marie thcr most inij)orl:iiit ]H)int in 
the colony, bee oining, as it Avould, a kind of general warehouse 
for exports and imjjorts, convenient for vessels to i)ut into for 
safety or repairs, and easily clefen(U‘d. WhetlicT the I^Yench 
will, or Avill not, occiqiy Madagascar is an open qiu'stion. 

'J'lic black population of Sainte Marie ainoiints to 6,000 or 
7,000. 'I'hese pc-ople, though [)roterted against tfie tyranny of 
tlie IIoA'as, do not seem happy. The Frenrlj Avanted to civi- 
lise thcan straight ofl*, without caring hoAv thc^y outraged their 
tastes or otTended their j)rejudic'es. But suc:h things cannot 
be done in a day. It t.ikes long yt:ars. centuries even, to 
nirnlify the character of a ])eople, even Avhen helpetl ])y an 
admixture of the blood of a suj)eric)r rac e. The prc'domfnant 
feature in the: charac ter of a Madegassc is sensuality — he has 
no religious instincts at all ; and yet, spite of this, the first 
stc'p taken in civilising him, was to tie him dowiy^to the 
obscrvafx e of forms, the rtieaning of Avhich Avns <|uite beyond 
the comprehension of his limitt?d inti-Iligenco. d'hey AvantcxI, 
in fac t, to raise him at once to the K*ve! of the white man, 
instead of leading him to it by a gradual proc c’ss of civi- 
lisation. 'file results of such a system were^AAhat might 
have been expected. It could pnly destroy wjtit natural 
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character he had, and turn him into a hypocrite. Nevertheless, parallel with the coast. Here a beautiful and varied panorama 
the Catholic missionaries in Mada{;ascar deserve our respect of the mainland unrolled itself before our eyes, from the high 
for their perseverance among an unruly population, as well as mountains of Angontsy to the rugged hills of Vohemar, and the 

for their complete disinterestedness, escarped ])eaks of Mount Ambre. Near the headland the sea 

We found the same festivities going on at Saintc Marie as is always so rough that we were obliged to kce]) further out. 

in Madagascar : dances under the trees on the sea shore, and : 'fhe next day saw us running at full speed through a sea as 
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games of all sorts. The jioor natives enjoyed themselves blue as azure, and as still as a min-i)ond. At ten oMo(‘k we 
thoroughly in the absence of the governor, who does not doubled (.!a])e .Saint Sebastian, and scxin afterwards were in 
encourage any merrymakings. We weighed anclior at three sight of Nossi-Milsiou, the country belonging to Tsimiar, the 
o’clock in llie afternoon, and sailed for Nossidle. 'I’wo days last descendant of the northern kings; by .six o’cloc.k in *lhe 
are generally occupied in the voyage. We coasted along evening we were anchored midway between Nossi-Fali and 
Madagascar, leaving point liarreyon our left, and then, steer- No.s.si-r»e. Next morning we ])assed between the island of 
ing to the ncjrth-ca.st, we soon lost sight of land, but in a few Nos.si-Cijmba and the forest of Liicube, and arrived at eleven 
hours were tin view of the lofty ICist t^ape, after which wc ran o’clock in the roads of Elsville, the seat of government. 


A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF JHADAGASCAR. 


ss 



OUEEN f)F MOIIILLA, AND HER ATTENDANTS. 


Like Saintc Mnrlc, the island of Nossidk* is only a de- I has been obliged to use severe measures to ensure \hc prcscr- 
pendenee of Madagascar, and is of no value except as a step | valioii of the forest of l.ucubd The soil of ihe island is for 
towards the oc'cupation of Ihe mainland ; it jjr(?sents the same | the niosl part volcanic, and many extinct craters are to be seen 
bare appearance as the other Malgache islands, the first care | which are now filled with water. 'Fhe roadstead of J'ilsville 
of the natives being to burn down the forests in order to plant j forms a sjilendid afll.horage, being jirotected from the north 
rice and fonn pastures for their rattle. In fact, governineiit ' and east winds by the island itself, and by fli^ise of Nossi- 
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Fall and Nosui-Cuinba : the sea there is as smooth as a mirror. 
I'lic shore is broken up inio several little bays, with two or 
three native villages sheltered by i>n Ini-trees ; farther off there 
is a small Anib town. All the ])o])uliitiori seemed collected 
in this one part of the island, as was the case at Saintc Marie ; 
the rest is almost a desert, where one never sees a native. 
Driven from their i)ossessions by whites, who have obtained 
grants of land, they either emigrate to Madagascar or live in 
misery in the neighbourhood of Elsville, as it is impossible 
to in<Uice them to apply themselves to any kind of labour, 
'i'hc planters employ only Caffresand Macoa negroes, who can 
stand held labour better thaii any other race; they obtain them 
from the Arabs, w^ho carry on the slave trade in liie most o])en 
manner. For this purpose they have settlements on the coast 
of Africa, from which they make raids into the siiiTounding 
villages. 'Fhcy make use of any means to get i)ossession of the 
blacks ; they will buy them, or entice them, or kidnaj) them. 
Sometimes, by gifts of glass beads or pieces of gay coloured 
cotton, they entice young girls to a distance from their villages, 
and then seize and carry them in chains to their pens. I call 
them pens, because they do not even give them the shelter of a 
roof ; they are huddled together like cattle or wild beasts, 
between high palings, and their food is thrown to them each 
day. The canoes in which their captors transj)ort them are 
only from fifty to eighty tons, very light and swift, with [lowerful 
sails to enable them to escape any crijisers they may encounter, 
and as the crew of each vessel consists of only three or four 
men, they reduce their unfortunate victims to a stale of helpless- 
ness before embarking tliem. Each day they reduce their 
allowance of food, and adding terror to the pangs of hunger, 
they persuade their prisoners that the white people to whom 
they are to be sold intend to eat them, so that the miserable 
creatures wish to become thin in order to put off their death as i 
long as possible. As slavery is interdicted in Nossi-Ile, the 
negroes arc first carried to Mobil la or Anjouan, where the 
traders receive them from the Arabs, and go through the farce 
of hiring them as servants. 'I'lie first visit we received at 
Nossidlc was. from Califan, an Arab chief, actively engaged in 
the slave trade, 'flus man, who has a fine figure, but a sly, 
cunning expression, acts as a spy for the Hovas, and I have 
no tloiibt that it was owing to liim that a few' days later, 
at bavatoube, the Arnoroiitsanga chiefs came to forbid us 
remaining in their waters. 

fk'fore leaving Nos.siTle, we enjoyed a magnificent pano- 
ramic view' from the summit of the hills near the shore. In 
the foreground were the Madegasse cottages, surrounded by 
mangries, palm-trees, and bananas ; next came the little liay of 
Elsville ; and then the town itself, w’ith the governnumt liou.se, 
surrounded by its gardens ; on the left, llie dark forest of 
lAiciibe, and the green mountains of Nossi-Ciurnba ; in front of 
us, a glittering sea, dotted with islands, and furrowed by canoes, 
with their w'hite sails, and twenty-five miles off, the faint blue 
outline of Madagascar, and the needle-like summits of the Deux 
Sceurs. It is so calm in these seas that the most si.’iisitive nerves 
could not he afiected by the motion of the waves, and we glided 
along, stofiping at Kisuiiian, and in tlie delightful bay of 
I'asanduva, at that time surrounded by fishennen’s huts. The 
next place where we touched, Ikivatonbe, is an irregular penin- 
.sula, shaped like an immense crab, and w'e penetrated into one 
of its gigantic claws. It w’as here that poor M. Darvoy met 
with his deatl\, *w'hile exploring a carboniferous region which 


denoted the presence of coal ; he wa.s surprised by the Hovas, 
whose authority he had resisted, and assassinated by the orders 
of Queen Ranavalona, We visited the scene of this atrocious 
crime, and saw some remains of his burnt cottage still standing. 

I'he w’cst coast of Madagascar is indented by a number of 
gulfs and bays. The most important is that of Bombetok, at 
the mouth of the river Boeni, or the river which, rises near 
Tuuanari\ o ; it is the largest in the island, and forms the most 
accessil)le approach to the capiul. The town of Majonga, for- 
merly an Aral) settlement, but conquered by Radama I. in 
1824, guards the entrance to the bay. 'bhe Hovas keep up a 
garrison here, as at 'lananarivo, of 1,200 men, a force more 
than suiru ient to keep tlic native pojiulation in subjection. A 
fort, mounted with several guns, is raised upon the highest 
lK)irit of the shore, and the Hovas have a palisaded village on 
the same elevation ; the old town spreads along the low ground 
near the river. 

We made a very short stay at Majonga, as we washed to 
visit Mohilla. This island, w^hich is, in a measure, under the 
protection of l^'rance, is situated to the south of the great vol- 
canic island of Comoro, the flames of wiiich can be seen from 
here at night. To the east lies the islanil of Anjouan, like a 
blue cloud on the horizon. Mohilla is governed by a queen, 
Jumbe-Souli, cousin of Radama, and daughter of Ramanaleka, 
the founder of this little dynasty. This man was governor of 
Bombetok under Radama 1 . On the acccs.sion of Ranavalona, 
his enemies, coveting his wealth, obtained an order to kill him. * 
Acc!ordingIy, he w\as summoned to court, on the jirelext of 
having some new' lionour bestowed iij>on him ; but he received 
a secret w'aming, and succeeded in escaping with some friends 
and follow^ers to the islSnd of Anjouan, taking with him a sum 
of 40,000 or 50,000 dollars. Here he was hospitably received 
.)y the king, and in return assisted him in his wars, and greatly 
Jistingiiished himself by his valour. But his host, after some 
time, became jealous of him, and, wishing to obtain posse-ssion 
of his treasure, he detennined on his destruction. Foned 
again to fly for his life, Ranianateka look refuge in the island 
of Mohilla, w'hidi he conquered, lait he was only iMc to main- 
I tain himself there by constant struggl(?s with his neighbours and 
wath Ranavalona, who sent out a strong expedition, wliicli he 
destroyed to the last man. Me hail two daughters, jumbe- 
.Souli and j umbe Salama. The second died, and the eldest, 
the present queen, .succeeded her father. Jumbe-Souli had no 
com]»etitor for the tlirone of lier little kingdom ; the chiefs ac- 
knowle<lge<l her willingly, and, as she was a minor, cstablishe<l 
a council of regency till she came of age. During thatperioil, 

I ^hc young queen, under the tuition of a Frenchwoman, became 
acquainted with the language, manners, and religion of that 
nation, 'bw'o T'rench naval officers even aspired to the hope 
of a marriage with the cpieen, who was young, handsome, and 
intelligent. However, it came to nothing, and when she came 
of age the chiefs selected a young Arab, of good family, from 
the (oast of /.anzib.ar, for her husband. Having no religious 
opinions f>r her own, the young (jueen willingly conformed to 
her hu.sband’s faith,' and became a Mahomedan. On our 
arrival in the island, we hastened to j;ay our respects to the 
queen, who had signified her readiness to receive us. Her 
palace, w'hich stands on the left of a little battery facing the 
sea, is in pro]K)rtion to the si/e of her kingdom; it is merely 
a small, w'hite-washed house, containing only two apart- 
ments, pierced with ojieiiings of Moorish design. 'Fhc first is 
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whicli is long and narrow, an<l serves as a kind of ante room, i 
or guard-chamber, and presented to us llie ( hief oftu ers of llie 
crown. I felt rather squeamish about toiu liing the haiuls of 
these dignitaries, several of wlioni api>eared#fo be afllii ted with 
a kind of leprosy. Our conversation flagged, in .sj)ite of the 
efforts of the interpreter, and we anxiotisly aw'ailed our inter- 
view with the queen, who had been informed of our arrival, 
and wdio, I suppose, w^as making a little addition to her toilette. 

I he lord chamberlain came at last to tell us she was ready, and 
her husband went before us to show the way. The staircase 
leading to the royal apartment was simply a ladder, W'liich we 


only her hand, whic h was slight and delicate, was visible. ^ On 
her head was a sort of mask, shaped like a diadem, which 
c()ve.'‘ed her head and part of her face; but through the large 
openings we could see the outline of her features, and her large, 
mild eyes, full of melancholy brightness, looked at us ff&m time 
to time. Her whole expression was dejected, and she looked 
like a woman whose health was mined by the climate and the 
iinw'holesome exhalations from the shore. Jumbe-Souli looks 
older than she really is. I should have thought her thirty-fiye, 
while, in reality, she is only twenty-eight. She hS^ two hand- 
some boys, who, I think, will not liave attained their majority 
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licforc they will be called on to succeed their sickly mo.tihei'. 
Our .audience lasted for half an hour, during which refrcshineu^ 
were offered us. 

Mohilla appeared to me tlic most beautiful of the Comoro 
islands. It is the smallest, but the most vcitlant Numerous 
[plantations of cocoa-nut palms give it the graceful apj’iearancc 
of the tropical countries, and immense baobabs raise their 
niajeslic trunks like pyramids. The island is intersected by 


many Utde cascades from the 

liiiH ftwrmiug ii^ in this hum. 

ing dittmte. is an istat^ in wWch one might pass 

one’s life in j^eaceftil of the 

world, compassed by the bine s^ I left it with regret But 
we had still to visit Mayotte, and ti) re^vii^t Nossi-Be, Sainte 
Marie, and 'famatave, which would take us twxdvc days, before 
reaching Saint Denis de la Reunion, our last stage. 


A Journey through the Soudan and Pl cstcrn Abyssinia, with Reminiscences 

of Captivity. 

HY LIECTEXANT W. F. J’KrDKAUX, F.K.C S., KOMIJAV STAFF CORKS. 

HI. — Kassala and Matkaima. j We were doomed to l)e the unw'illinp recipients ot 

Kassafa, Jifter Khartooni, ranks as the most important of M. Kotzikj*>. Iiospitalitv for torn days. It took that time to 
the Egyptian settlements in the Soudan. It covers a con- collect a siilh« lent number oi . ainels from the Shookcriych 
aidcrablc area, and is surroiinded l)y low mud Avails, 'fhe only j Arabs who inli.iliit the country between RdssaLi and (lalahat. 
buildings in it of any jirctensions arc the barracks, and the Time naturaliy hung heavy on oin hands and \\c found little 
palace of the Miideer. All the other houses are cither built amusement beyon i a sUoll to tin .\ he. b cr s im uagt rie, where 
of mud or adobe (sun-dried bricks), and, in coirsequeneo of we could spend aii luuir \AaU iiiiig h g.nnbols of his Ifon-cubs, 


this, it jiossesses none of the bright colouring or picturesque 
splendour so genera Ily ( haracteristic of Oriental town.s. 
llavijig been only designed as a mart for tlic jirodure of tlu* 
•Soudan, ajul as a military post to overawe the wild tribes in 
its neighbourhood and oti the Abyssinian frontier, it jiossesses 
in its asjiect all the dry utilitarianism of its founder, tlx* late 
J’asha JMohamined Ali. In ordinary times, the population | 
amounts to about 15,000 souls. 

We, however, saw it under very unfavourable auspices. • 
'I\vo months liefore our arrival the Nubian soldiery who gar- ! 
risoned the jiku e, impatient at not receiving tlieir arrears of | 
pay for many months, had broken out into open mutiny. | 
(living full sway to their Avild Alri' an passions, tiu y rnur- 
tiered everybody they came across, and for nine days were 
masters of the town. NeAv.s of the iiihutc, lioweA’er. E:-! ]»ei:n 
rapidly sent off to Kh.arloom, Kcd.uei", and even as far as 
Suuakin, and assistance so m began to arrbe. Albanian trooj-s 
from those towns rapidly poured in, and tlie Nubians, savage 
a.s they Avere, learnt that in the Skipetar Irregular tin y had 
found a master even more lawless and fenx ious tlian tlumv 
Sfives. ddiey doggedly eonte^ted every inch of ground ; iher.i* 
wa-. 'lot a street tliat did not beaj the sigrps of a <-onlliel ; 
but at length the European prevailed, and, witli the lo.ss of 
2,000 slain, tile mutineers had to give in. "W'lien avc Avert* 
tlu're the i»rls(.>iis Avere full, and an investigation into the 
causf-s of the outbreak was being carri« d on ])y an Kgj'ptian 
('onimissioner, an aide (le-rainp of the Pa.sha of Khartoom, 
named Ismail iJey, a man of some cchu'ation, who lunl visited 
Paris, aiul who to the suppleness of the Oriental added the 
A’arnisif ot the ioank. I )isease and famine were doing their ! 
work, and, excluding t!u.- Ikishi-Bazouks, the town could not , 
have containetl more than a third of its fomicr ])opulation. The 
stret‘ts AA'enr a ])i< lure of desolation ; tht; coffec-shojis W'erc 
rtearly all < losed ; and the gay Almelis Avho formerly thronged 
the place, diiul all fled to the more congenial haiiiiLs of Khar- 
OnAW or Esueh. 


I the pets of the /vioaniaii sol<rerv, or a saunter through the 
deserted jda/a, Avlii< h w.is usiiai!) left tjuielly in jiu.s.sessioii of a 
(all giraffe, AA ho jiassed the d.tv in leisurely lirow sing an the 
to[)most leaflets of the few tn‘es Avhii Ji (*oiild strike root in that 
arid soil. \\V re(ei»i-d an additifin to onr party in the pirMin 
of a renegade (IiV(‘k, who, being at l)jid<la ai the tune o( the 
massaiuv of the ]''iirM|.eans there, luul(a*'t otV lie> o hgion as 
the ofilv chance, as he ihonglit, of saving his life, and with his 
neAv faith li.id assumed the n.ame and stvle of llassan l-itfendi. 
Engaged in the eajiaeity of superintendent of the <aia\.in, as 
might have lieeri ex]»'S'teii, lu: turned out to be of little usc. 
d’he (Jiily tAvo ai eoinplishuients our sliglu ai <juaintanee ena])led 
u.'. to recognise in him an ere the fi' iiky of smoking cigarettes 
ijif and a knack ot blowing the tnim]>et of his can- 

['lovers, the racliaiue 'f whose glory Avas, of eoiirse, in some 
i me.asure refle* led upon him.sc'lf. 

j At length, on the loili of Noveunber. we found that avc 
! AN ere provided Aviili llie fidl c ojuplemeiU ol'cana'ls. bidding 
j fareAvell to our kind enlc.itainers, and to jMarcopoll, who in- 
■ tended to proceed to Matcnima. in a more leisurely inaitner, 
and -If c oinpanied by a small escort of Turkish soldiers, under 
the c oiniiiand of the- doughty Hassan Aglui, we started r// route 
fi>r the Jkiiir-ebdash, anIactc* we luid determined to encamp for 
the night. 1 'his river, the A.stiisaspes of the ancients, the 
Mareb of .Abyssinia, rises in the highlands of 'Pigre, and 
flowing in ntxniy a lAorth westerly dirctetion. meanders round 
the pietures(|ue Djebel Kas.sala, and, batliing the southern 
boundary of the town, falls into the Atbara, some miles to tlie 
nortluvt'ird. The r pot at Avhic h we hacl determined to halt was 
.situated ju.st undeineatli the mountain, n tall, conical ])eak of 
bare granite?, some 3,000 feet in height, the only landmark for 
st ores of miles around. It was easy to forecast a stormy night, 
from the heavy clouds overhead, and the distant rumble of 
thunder; but we found it inqiossible to avoid encamping in 
the dry bed of the river, as the banks on either side Avere .so 
thickly overgrown Aviih jungle. We had btart.eiy jatched our 
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smallest tent, and sprcarl a skin, which served the purposes of 
both table and ta]>ie-cloth, when down came the min with the 
terrific violence only witnessed in the tropics. With disajv 
ix>inted and hungry eyes we looked down utx>n our satumted 
supi)er ; but regrets were of no use, and we were stxm ourselves 
cowering beneath the very hide upon which we had just 
heaped the best of cheer, and striving to recover a little in 
the way of flotsam and jetsiim, before retiring to rest in our 
tiny tent But such mishaps as these, however awkward they 
might be in a well-regulated family, only create a laugh in an 
African desert; and we found that we slept none tlie less 
soundly for want of a supper. 

'rhe next morning, though up betimes, we found that our 
tents and baggiige were so wet that it was imiK>ssible to load 
the camels till the afternoon. 'Hie road to Kedaref lies nearly 
south-south-west, and, being altogether of alluvial formation, 
is terribly flat and monotonous. We journeyed on fill nearly 
nine in the evening, over wet and miry plains, in some parts 
flooded to such an extent that our mules found it dilhciilt to 
keep their legs, and meeting no one save a soliuiry cow-herd, 
whose gourd of fresh milk lives in my memory to the present 
day. The night was like the previous one ; but we had had 
more time for propiiration, and were safely housed before 
the storm came upon us. 'Fhe elemental disturbances were 
increased by the confusion attendant on several of the mules 
breaking llieir picket-ropes, and scarni)ering off into the 
desert. Tlic recovery of these cause<l much delay the next 
morning, and tlic camel -drivers were only too glad to take 
advantage of the excuse afforded by our soaked baggage to 
put ofl* the start till as late an hour as possible, leaving us, 
while they were enjoying their “ kayf ” in all conceivable attitudes 
around us, to croucli down beneath the thorns of a stunted 
mimosu, in the vain hope of obtaining a little shade*. A repeti- 
tion of yesterday’s march succ eeded, and we woke up the next 
morning with the full determination of jilacing the Atbara 
between us and Kilssala that d.ay. 

From Berber to the Mediterranean, a dist ince of 1,200 
miles, the Nile receives no waters except those bn Might down 
by the Tai'az/e from the hills of I^isCu 1’his river, under the 
name of Aslaboras, in whidi the modern Arab appellation, 
Atbanx, may be traced, formed the eastern boundary of that 
kingdom of Meroe, in which, according to uniiy, the germs of 
the civilisation of the Pharaohs and the rtolemies first saw the 
liglit. When we reached it, we found it about eighty yards 
broad, and running rapidly ; in fact, it recpiired some skill to 
steer safely across, and had not my Arab gui«le an<l companion 
.seized the* bridle of my (xunel just as we were beginning to 
drift unconsciously down stream, there is little doubt that I 
should h.ave afforded an evening ri?iiast to the sluggish log of 
a crocodile that placidly kept us in view all the time. Wc 
kept near the river this an<l llie following day, at .Shederab and 
Hasaballa; thence bouinlless savannas brought us to Ilarakat 
on the evening of the i6th, and wc were within the Kediiref 
district. 

For miles and miles around the capital, on every hilloc k, 
in every hollow, may be seen little clusters of villages — I am 
afraid to say how many, but I know that seventy is within the 
mark. ^ Kach hamlet is surrounded by its own little plot of 
cultivation, chiefly of that sweet saccharine Juwilrri, the stalks 
of whi(^h are so grateful to the parched traveller as lie jilucks 
them by the v.ayside. 'riiese are all under the government of 


the venerable Sheikh Abu Seen, a patriarch who enjoys 
amongst tJie Europeans who have met him the best reputation 
of any Arab chief in these ixirts. When wc entered Deep Seen, 
the principal village of the district, he was absent; but we 
were received by tlie commandant of tlie few Egyptian irre- 
gulars who garrison the place, and regaled with coffee and the 
startling news that King Theodore had been defeated and 
taken prisoner by Tirsu Gobazyt% the Walkait rebel. Canards, 
it will be seen, do not only live within reach of telegraphs. 
After breakfast, we received a visit from a tall, black-haired 
gentleman, in Euroiiean clothes, who announced Jiimself as 
Aristides, and stated that he was endeavouring to extend 
commerce and civilisation amongst tlie nide children of the 
desert The more immediate object of his visit, however, was 
to know if Dr. Blanc could assist him in respect to his arm, 
which had been liroken by a ball from an elephant rifle some 
time before. As it had been set, though badly, and was now 
healed, Dr. Blanc advised him to let well alone, and he shortly 
afterwards took his leave. With his generally land-jiiratical 
appearance, it is not surfirising if jioor Man^ojioli, who 
travelled that road a few days subse{]iiently, discovered him 
to be, what he termed, “un vrai Grec.” Our little friend 
had purchased from him a bottle of brandy for three dollars, 
xpiivalent in English money to ne:irly thirteen shillings ; his 
liaggage was packed, his camels were laden, and he himself 
was on the point of nuiunting, when the servant of Arislides 
api)eiu*cd with a message that his master could really nut part 
witli the bottle, which was worth one dollar more. As 
Marcoi)oli ha<l only tlie alternatives left him of throwing away 
his liquor, drinking it up all at once, or paying the money, 
he chose the latter ; tnit I am afraid the occurrence did not 
iinjirovc his hitherto unfavourable estimate of the character 
of the subjects of King George. 

As it was market day, w'e found no difllcuUy in proc uring 
afresh relay of camels. The head driver, lOl- Biisheer, was a 
character in his way. He was not the man to allow loitering 
on a road little blessed with water, and, tired as both mule and 
his rider might be, he would urge them on unsparingly till the 
well was reached. But, withal, “be was a fellow of intinite 
jest,” and well knew how to beguile the long liours of the 
night and the weary marches over the prairie with anecdote 
and song. 

We left the cajiital of Kedaref on the evening of tlie 17 th, 
and, after a three hours’ ride, arrived at a village called Hellet- 
cl-Kanz, where wc lialled for the night. Wc thought it better, 
as our beasts and servants were very tired, to defer our de- 
parture till the evening of the following day ; and in the 
meantime amused ourselves with watcliing the ];eoplc wlio 
came from a dozen neighbouring hamlets to draw their water 
from a single well, the only one witiiin many miles. Mounted 
on their fast-trotting cows, the villagers assembled from all 
direc lions to fulfil their daily task, and the well furnished a 
continual scene of animation and variety. I'he nearest vil- 
lages content themselves with sending their .slave-girls, who 
siqiply every type \ff Nubian ugliness, from the dwarfish, 
ln*g-hea<lcd elf of three feet, to the stnifiping wench of six — 
but blackness, exceeding that of night, is the universal 
cliariK teristic. 'Fhe peasants in these hamlet.s are all Arabs 
of the same stot:k, apparently, as tlie Beni ’Amir, and, with 
but few dialectic differences, speak the tongue they lirought 
willi them from the Iledjaz. ’Fhe chief of Hellet-el Kanz 
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is as pure-blooded* as any sheikh in Yemen, and would 
as soon dream of allying his daughter to a Bedawee as of 
forsaking Islam — trait which emphatically shows his Ish- 
maelitish lineage, as it is well known that city and desert 
Arabs never intermarry. 

The lot of these people is, however, far from fortunate. 
Ground down to the earth by the exactions of the Egyj)tian 
authorities, they have neither the energy nor the will to work 
more than will suffice for pro- 
curing for themselves the bare 
necessaries of life. Although 
the soil is singularly fertile, the 
only signs of cultivation I saw 
in the neighbourhood were a few 
fields of doura (millet), of which 
they make their simple bread, 
and one plot of ground planted 
with (Otton. Their wealth con- 
sists in their cattle, which supi)ly 
them not only with food, but 
with carriage ; and not a single 
branch of industry appears to be 
carried on even in the largest 
villages. Their ploughing is of 
the simplest description ; a sharp 
stii:k drawn along the ground 
suffices to scratch a furrow for 
the reception of the seed, and 
after that the farmer has only to 
await at his ease the bounty of 
Providence. That a single well 
should serve the wants of the 
inhabitants of a large district is 
ill itself a significant fact ; and 
that the principal village should 
have been nametl after El-lvanz, 
the patriotic constructor of this 
well, proves the gratitude of the 
people to the only man who seems 
to have shown a spark of energy 
<»r c*nterprise amongst tlH:ni. 

'i'hey are as eager aftt?r gain 
as people so far removed from 
civilisation usually are. That we 
should have been mistaken for 
Turks, so long as we had a 
Turkish escort, was not unreason- 
able, nor was it a matter of sur- 
prise that the villagers sliould 
liave been chary of suiiplying us 
with provisions so long as they 
remained under that impression, as the ]Cg)q)tians never pay 
for a single thing they lay their hands upon ; but we did not 
im«'igine that, when their minds were disabused upon this point, 
they would have been so determinedly set upon fleecing us. 
We were obliged to put up with it. After passing Kedarcf, we 
could not obtain a sheep under three dollars, exactly nine 
times the price they used to cost at Massdwa ; while eggs were 
sold at a piastre and a half apiece, answering to fivepcnce of 
our money — a charge which, I think, would be considered 
exorbitant anywhere. 


At llellet-el-Kanx we fell in with Abd-ul-McHk, a Copt, 
who had represented himself to our Agent and Consul-General 
in Egypt as possessing a good deal of influence with the 
Aboona or Metropolitan of Abyssinia, and as having power 
to render considerable service towards tlic liberation of Consul 
Cameron and his companions. Colonel Stanton had accord- 
ingly dispatcJied him on a kind of mission for that purpose, 
and Imd entrusted him with letters and presents for the bishop. 

Amongst the gifts destined to 
j>roj)itiate the head of a non- 
smoking church were several fine 
amber mouthpieces, and enough 
Latakieh to stock a tobacconist’s 
shop in a provincial Turkish 
town. It is needless to say that 
the envoy had never set his fool 
beyond Miitemma ; and iis he luid 
letters of recommendation to all 
the h]g}'j)tiaii authorities in those 
parts, he wiis continually travel- 
ling between that town and Kc- 
cliiref, and living hamlsomcly on 
the imfortunate jieasanti^^, who 
had orders to sup])ly him with 
everything he w^anted. Mr. 
Rassam took measures to prevent 
tJie irni^osition being carried on 
any longer, and, with a warning, 
left tJie detected rogue to find his 
own way bac k to Cairo. 

We left the district of Ke- 
daref at Hellcl-el-Kniiz, and 
entered that of Rashid. The 
country for many miles round 
is merely one vast steppe?, co- 
vered w’illi tall and sun-dried 
grass, and tenanted only by tlie 
giraffe and the ostrich. For a 
long distance not a drop of 
water is to be found. At one 
in the morning, after marching 
six lioimi, we halted for the night 
at a jJacre where the rav.iges 
of fire allowed us room for our 
camels and ourselves to lie down : 
bill before daybreak w'c were 
obliged to be off again. Five 
hours and a half brought us to 
a . village called Wed-el -Anffis, 
where there is a spring of tolerable 
watiT, and one large tree, under 
whic h wc could sptmd the day. As the trunk was cpiite hollow, 
1 found room inside it to sfiread out niy bedding, and was .able 
to lake a nap in .1 cool and comfortable afiartment, free from the 
glare and heat of the sun. At half-past three in lht*xiftemoori 
we were off again, and travelled for more than nine hours before 
we reached our next watering-place, Medak. The road here 
loses a good deal of its prairic-like character, and in parts is 
very stejny. Trees of a much larger growth begin to show 
themselves, but the country is still very level, Uie only eleva- 
tions wc saw being two low lulls to the rigljt, Doka and 
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Dagalees. The former is considered the sanatorium of j 
Matemina, and is an agreeable retreat while the suninicr heat j 
rages so fiercely in that district. At Medfik there are several * 
wells, and some fine trees, beneath the shade of which we 
ivere glad to take refuge till the sun went down a little. 

Five hours brought us to Dervoesh, where wc left the 
Rashid district and the caninlry of the Arabs, and entered that 
of (lalabat, the land of the 'J akroorees, as they are called by 
strangers, or Arbilb, as they style 
themselves. Riding on for an- 
other h(3ur, wc arrived at a village 
called Ja’afra, w^here we passed 
the night, and starting the next 
morning at four, journeyed on 
pleasantly through a dense 
thicket, in which a beautiful 
s])ecies of acacia with feathery 
leaves was esiiecially cons])i('uous. 

Leaving the camels behind, we 
travelled on briskly, and at a 
(piarter to nine reac hed a valley 
with a tiny streamlet running 
through it, called the Khor-cl- 
Athrub, by the side of which in- 
numerable monkeys, some in 
family i)arties, and others evi- 
dently in a state of single blessed- 
ness, were disporting themselves. 

Here we remained till half past 
two, and an hour’s ride then 
brought us into Matemina. 

'rhe chief of the district, 

Sheikh Jooma, wns absent at the 
time, having been compelled, ao 
cording to annual custom, to 
present himself with Ids triliuteat 
the court of King Thcoilore, Init 
we were welcomed by his locum 
icNcus, ’Izz-ud-deen, aiul by the 
sheikh of the town. Hassan 
El'fendi had ridden on |)revioiisly, 
and had given glowing at ('oiiiits 
of the wealth and magnificence 
of the Frankish embassy, whicli 
was for some time to lake up its 
quarters in the district, and wc 
found on arrival that jireparalions 
had already been made for our 
recejaion. A lull facing the east 
and overlooking the town, and 

unquej.tionably the lieallhiesl spot near it, was assigned to us. . 
It usually served as the summer residence of the slieikh, and ’ 
on it were erected a fine large airy shed .and three small | 
houses, \vld( h, with our tents, amply sufficed for ()nr nrcom- j 
J'uod.itio!.. 

l.ooking down from our hill, wc could see the rollef lion of | 
hilts, called Matemina, to tlie fullest advantage. Altogether 
there" may be si\ liundred of these flimsy edific es lying over \ 
llie i)laiu in scalUai-d j)alrlies. 'I’hey are nf circular fi^nn, and * 
built with gras, walls and tlialclied cciiiical roofs, 'riie hou.ses ' 
of the sheikh are perhai)S the best in the ])lace, and aie situ.itcd 
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wuthin a large enclosure near the centre of tlie town. A little 
further on flows the MetchArah, a streamlet from whic h the 
majority of the inhabitants obtain their water, and which forms 
a most picturesque feature in the landscape, owing to the mag- 
nificent willows that border each bank ; but which contains 
witliin it the seeds of afl the maladies for w^hich Matemina has 
so unenviable a repute. Crossing this stream, wc find a cluster 
of houses occupied by the Abyssinian colony, and lieyond this 

again arc the fields of doura, 
from which the natives procure 
their chief .subsistence. Though 
I only noticed one field in the 
immediate vicinity of Matcmma, 
cotton is grown to a great extent 
in the outlying villages, as se- 
veral hundred bales are every 
week brought to the fair, and 
imi)orted into Abyssinia. Curur- 
bitaceous j)lants grow in abund- 
ance, and the genird has cjiiite 
sujicrseded the skin as a rc- 
cq)tacle for water. 

I'he day of our arrival (ll;e 
21 St of November) was that on 
\\hi('h the weekly market was 
held, and after we had inspected 
our new domicile, Llanc and I 
strolled down to the i>laiii below'. 
W’e had not proceeded far when 
we were aciosled by an Abys- 
sinian, who having on<‘e been as 
far as ( .'airo, could s])eak a little 
Arabic, and ho ofl'ered to become 
our cicerone. 'J'his man, whose 
name W'as Walda Gabriel, we al- 
w'ays found a useful fellow' enough, 
and he subset jiienlly entered Mr. 
Rassam’s, service as an interpreter. 

'rhe fair differs in few' rcs])ecls 
from an English one. Stalls co- 
vered with gilt gingerbread and 
ribbons are not to be found, but 
in their stead skins are spread out 
on the ground covered with salt, 
chilis, ginger, sesame, and the 
usual ])roc]ucts of the country. 
Camel after camel arrives laden 
w'ith bales of cotton, and escorted 
by 1 akroorees from the outlying 
districts, beneath a tree is an 
armourer jAying his trade, and converting old jaeces of 
hoop-iron into s]>ear-heafls and knives. Yonder is a group 
busily employed in flaying a liullock W'hich has just been 
slaughtered for the special delectation of the Abyssinians 
wlio fre(inenl the fair. And jicrhaps tlie most striking scene 
of all are these Abyssinians, w'ho muster in considerable 
numbers, and chiefly confine themselves t<; exhibiting the 
paces of their wild (-oiirsers, gallojiing about in a w‘ay that 
shows their utter disregard for the lives and limbs of Sheikh 
Jooma’s lieges. Most terrible screw's of course these steeds 
are, it not being ( ustoiiuiry to allow serviceable hor.sc.s to pass 
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the custom-houses of Tchclga or Wahliuee. This scene was 
repeated every 'ruesday and Wednesday, and we used to find 
it an amusing diversion to lounge down to the village-green, 
and ‘‘ do’* the market as if it were the Park in the season, or 
the Spa at Scarborough in the autumn. 

In consequence of the advantageous position of Matemma, 
standing as it does in a kind of debatcablc land between Egypt 
and Abyssinia, it is naturally a great mart for slaves, chiefly 
from the Galla country. The regular market was not ojien at 
the time of our arrival, although more than once we received 
surreptitious “ tips ” from dealers in respect to some article or 
another which was supposed to display superiority of blood 
and breeding. 

A branch of Bishop Gobat’s mission was esUiblished 
here, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Eippcrle and Mr. Mutschler. 
Judging, however, by the number of converts around them, 
these gentlemen would have done better if they had never 
relinquished the respectable handicrafts to which they had 
been brought up. A slave girl, purchased on account of her 
singular aptitude for receiving Christian doctrine, since she 
had never heard the name of religion before, formed the sole 
member of their flock. 1 believe that Mrs. Eipperle, who 
had been a deaconess at the hospital at Jerii.salcm, and w\as 
possessed of some knowledge of the healing art, was of far 
more service to the bodies of the Takroorees than ever her 
husband was likely to be to their souls. In fact, the latter 
had almost abdicated his spiritual functions, and was more 
congenially em])loycd in the task of setting up a large water- 
wheel, for the purjiosc of irrigating the small plot of ground 
where his beans were planted. 

Two days after our arrival, the old chief, Sheikh Jooma, 
returned from his visit to Abyssinia. He paid us the com- 
pliment of coming to see us before he had even planted his 
foot within his own door. He was attended by a retinue of 
about a hundred horsemen, whose dress and equipmenU were 
of every fantastic mode that barbaric taste could dcvi.se. One 
of the most conspicuous figures was a cavalier attired in a 
complete suit of chain-mail, while another, swathed uj) in a 
thick (j[uilted doublet and capuciiie, brought to mind old 
pictures of Muscovite warriors. Sheikh Jooma is about sixty 
years of age, perhaps a little older, wiry and strong-built, and j 
exhibits all the characteristics of the negro type in an cx- I 
aggerated form. We had heard before that he was not to be 
trusted, and his subsequent treatment of us fully confirmed 
this report. However, he was exceedingly courteous on this 
oixasion, and promised to do everything in his power lo^ 
make us comfortable. In the evening wc returned his visit, 
and found that the old gentleman had refreshed himself so 
freely after the fatigues of his journey that he was scarcely 
presentable. 

The Takroorees, all of whom arc under the sway of Sheikh 
Joom\, arc a tribe of Nigritian origin, and although the ver- 
nacular of the district is Arabic, they do not apjiear to have 
any intermixture of Arabic bloofl in their veins. 'Fhey seem a 
good -ter pored, easy-going race, and, like their congeners of 
Darfoor and Kordofiln (from the former of which districts the 
chief of Galabit is, I believe, invariably chosen), and the 
negroes of intertropical Afru'a generally, they live in a per- 
petual kind of lazy dream, letting each day take care of itself, 
and bestowing no thought on the morrow. Every night, how- 
ever, is kejic alive by their .lom-tomining and singing, which 


goes on till sunrise at the chief’s house, while the beer travels 
briskly round, and doubtless many a toast is dnink in honour 
of tlieir du.sky loves, ill-favoured specimens of womankind 
though they be. The mornings, of course, arc spent in sleep, 
and it is not till evening that the day really begin.s. At sunset 
they may be seen sWtggering and tossing their burly limbs 
about, and flourishing their spears and short axes in such 
wise that it is evident their potations begin the moment 
they awake. To us they were civil enough, and never omilted 
the usual salute, “ Salam aleikoom,” and polite interrogatories 
after our health. The licjuor in wliich they indulge to so 
great an extent is called *‘bilbil,” and is brewed from doura. 
It possesses a sour but not unplca.sant flavour, somewhat 
resembling rough Devonshire cider. 

The Takroorees are fearless, if not graceful, horsemen ; and 
Sheikh Jooma could turn out a very respectable force of light 
irregular cavalry, if he would but relinquish his whim of 
organising a battalion of infantry after tlie Turkish model. At 
the time of our stay this consisted of about a hundred men, 
armed with muskets of every conceivable age and pattern. 
Two or three da}'S in the week tlie soldiers arc reviewed on 
panidc. They march to the ground in I ndian file, and on arrival 
form line to the front, and go through their manual, whii:h 
comprises “ Order arms, shoulder arms, pile arms, break ofl',” 
which last command is obeyed with much greater alacrity than 
the others, and the soldiers betake themselves to discharging 
their pieces at any unfortunate small birds they may spy in 
their vicinity, until the command to fall in is given, when the 
same manceuvres are re]»eated ad Uk All this is in tho 
presence of a grinnjng and admiring crowd, who ** shake the 
air with their apj)lausive noise,” and warmly cheer the de- 
fenders of Matemma. This lasts about an hour, and at the 
expiration of that period the force returns to (piarters, and the 
parade is at an end. However, the real strength of the district 
consists in its cavalrjs as every householder possesses a. horse, 
and, in case of an atuiek, marches to the field with, his gillies 
behind him, like a highland chieftain of old. 

The government is an elective morjarchy, but every year is 
signalised by a custom of some singularity. The j)ower of the 
chief lapses, and is assumed by one of the jmncipal inhabitants, 
who continues to hold it for six days, when the former shcikli 
resumes the reins of ])Ower. To all intents and ])urposcs 
there is an interregnum, the reign of tlie new chief being aj)pa- 
rently only marked by an incessant tom-tomming, which is 
kept up before his house. On the sixth tlay the Takroorees 
from all the neighbouring villages flock in and hold tlieir 
annual festival ; cavalry and infantry are reviewed in the large 
jilain outside the town, and the sheikh addresses them in a 
stirring s[)ccch. When we were there he made the best of his 
opportunity by leading a foray into the country of Tirsii 
Gobazye, in Walkait, and returned after three days in high 
glee at having made a “ lift” of several thousand head of cattle. 
At that jieriod he had to jiay tribute to both the Pasha of Khar- 
toom and the Nejjroos of Abyssinia, and, consequently, sjicnt 
most of his time on the road ; but it maybe confidently assumed 
that the Egyptians have now Uikcn him in hand altogether. 

Although the nights and early mornings still remained 
tolerably cool, the weather was growing day by day i>crceptibly 
hotter, and the sun was terribly powerful. We noticed once 
a diflerence of 70" Fahr. between the temperature of the shed 
in which we lived and that of the atmosjihere outside. 
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The Atbara flows at a distance of five or six miles from 
Malemma, and one day we made an excursion with our mis- 
sionary friends to that river, for the purpose of shooting 
buffaloes. We had only to cross an expanse of rich alluvial 
mud overgrown with tall gmss. Tzz-ud deen and about twenty 
of his followers accompanied us as beaters, Init more for their 
own amusement than ours it appeared, for though they pro- 
mised to drive down a herd they knew of in our direction, 
they failed to redeem their word, and left us in anxious ex- 
pectation for the rush all through the day. Towards evc'uing 
they appeared in high triumph, displaying the spoils of three 
buffiiloes which had fallen victims to their spears, and we had 
nothing to console ourselves with after such a barren day but 
a few steaks which they generously plac.ed at our disposal. 

'File 26th of December we all thought a red-letter day with 
us. Mohammed the Shiho, and others of Mr. Rassam’s mes- 
sengers, returned to us, bearing letters from King 'I'heodore, 
and ( lotlied in wliite raiment bestowed upon lliem !)y that 
monarch. 'Fhe letters were couched in most friendly terms, 
and the last in date bore the royal signature and seal. It 
apl)eared from them that, though his majesty still retained 
angry feelings against the captives, he was most amicably 
disposed towards us. 

Putting the letters and the testimony of the messengers 
together, the following programme appeared to be sketched 
out for us. Sheikh Jooma was ordered to place an escort at 
our servic e to take us as far as Wahhnee, two days’ journey 
distant. We were there to be met by three Bashas, officers of 
bigli rank, w^ho bad been specially <lcpiitetl to conduct us 
to the camp. We heard that they had four or five hundred 
men with them. From Wahhnee avc should l)ro(‘eed to Tchelga, 
and thence roumJ by J^akc Tsana, to the i)lace where w'^e 
sliould meet the king. He was at that time in Damot, a 
province to the north of (Jodjam, but was coining with five 
hundred horsemen to see ns. After the intervi<?w, the mes- 
sengers informed us we should be at liluTiy to take U]) our 
residence on an island in the lake, or, if we preferred it, in 
one of the towns near it, or finally, at Gaffiit, near Debra 
'I’abor, where the (rernfui arti/ans were residing. Orders 
had been given to the governors of all the towns nnd villages 
on our route to hiive ready for us cattle, sheep, honey, fowls, 
and i‘ggs, and the Germans at (iaffat were ordered to ])repare 
everything for us in European fashion. The messengers, who 
had so lately .seen the king, gave it as their opinion that his 
majesty would be. certain to give orders for Cainen)n’s release 
as soon as he met us, but that it would be a dilVnailt matter to 
gel the missionaries out. So far, however, all seemed fair and 
promising enough. 

On the 28th, being ready to start, wc went to take leave of 
Sheikh Jooma, and received from him the escort he had been 
ordered to provide us with. The cares of state must that day 
have sat very licavily upon him, and he had been obliged to 
drown them so deeply that he was scarcely aware of our 
presence as we entered his dwelling. When he did fiereeive 
us, the discourtesy he had often sliown us 1)f late developed 
into absolute rudeness, and although wc civilly represented to 
him our need of an escort while so near to Tirsu Gobazyo’s ter- 
ritory, he refused to let us have a single man. We were obliged 
to ])ut up with the bearish embrace he gave us afterwards, and 
indignantly shaking the ilust off’ our shf)es at the threshold, we 
quitted for ever the mansion of this negro potentate. 


* Report of another Great Lake in Equatorial 

Africa. 

An Italian traveller, named Carlo Piaggia, who has been for 
some years wandering in the regions west of the Wliite Nile, 
has recently sent home a report of a long journey whicli he 
performed during the years 1863 to 1865, into countries far 
beyond the routes of any previous cxjjlorer, and in which he 
affirms there exists another great ^sea of fresl\ >vater lying 
to the west of the Albert Nyanza of Baker. He was not 
able to rciich the shores of the lake, but could not refuse to 
admit the unanimous testimony of the natives as to its 
approximate position. 'I'he letters of I’iaggia, in which his 
journeys are narrateil, were addressed by him to the Marcpiis 
Antinori, a gentleman in whose retinue he had travelled, in 
1861, in the northern part of the same region, and they have 
been published, with a carefully-prepared map, in the first 
volume of the Journal issued by the new Geographical Society 
of Italy. Ten years ag(j the natives on the Gliazal river had 
given a vague account of a great lake farther south, to the 
gentlemen who accomjianied the expedition of the Dutch 
ladies on that western tributary of the Nile ; Mr. Pctlierick, 
too, who went farther to the south-west of the White Nile than 
any other traveller j)revious to Piaggia, sent home news of a 
lake, but the account obtained by Piaggia seems to be rnore 
definite than that of any other authority. 

According to Dr. Petermann, the well-known German 
gcograplicr, who has re-calculated the distances and days* 
marches of Piaggia, the new lake would lie about 130 miles 
boyonil the western shore of Albert Nyan/.a, a little to the 
south of that part of the lake navigated by Sir Samuel Baker 
and his lady. He makes it to extend for 200 miles towards 
the west. If this be true, we shall have four great^seas of fresh 
water near llu eipiator in Central Africa, resembling in 
dimensions lakes Michigan and Huron ; and the Nile lakes (if 
they really all communicate with the Nile) will almost rival the 
Laurcntiaii lake-system of North America, the largest in the 
world. On comparing, however, the reported new lake with 
lkiker\s account of his Albert Nyanza, the conclusion can 
hardly be avoided that it is no other than the juolongation of 
the same sheet of water, to the west and south, as mentioned 
by that traveller. Sir Samuel Rikcr, in describing the seaJike 
view which j)resenU.*d itself, as he stood on the lofty cliffs, 
towards the south— a limitless exf^anse of water and sky — says 
that the natives infoniied him that the lake, after extending far 
to the south, went tcjwards the west, and that its limits in that 
direction were known to no one. Piaggia, according to the 
:orroctetl map of Dr. Petermann, when nearest to the sujiposed 
new lake, was 450 miles distant from the sjiot where ikiker 
stood, gazing into the blue distance to the south-west of his 
j)osition ; if these distances are at all ap])roximate to the truth, 
the centre of the African continent possesses an expante of 
fresh water greater in dimensions than I.ake Superior, hitherto 
cited as the largest on the globe. It is, licsides, probable that 
Lake Tanganyika, itself at least 280 miles in length, ^orm.s a 
southerly arm of this inland 5x?a ; to ascertain this is one of the 
principal objects of the exploration in w’hich Dr. Livingstone 
is now engagetl. Lake Nycissa, further to the south, is now 
known to belong to a separate fiver-basin, discharging its 
surplus waters into the Zambesi. 

The tract of country lying to the west of the White Nile 
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and to the north of the lakes is a vast wilderness, eonsisting of 
extensive marshy plains and forests, with hilly country in its 
southern ])ortion. It is one of the most fatal countries in 
the world to Kiiropcaus, and j)resents almost insurmountable 
obstacles to the traveller, Jn the rainy season the low 
distrif.ts are flooded, and flunine and pestilence brood over 
the land. The only inhabitants arc 'inimerous iiulcpendent 
tri])efi of negroes, who arc annually invaded and ])liindcre' 
by armed bands of ivoiy and slave traders, who visit the 
region from Khartoom, and have their stockaded stations at 
intervals on the banks of the streams. I'hc south-western jjart 
of the country, near the sources of the Jur, is inhabited by 
the jViam-niams, a race of peopitr who were spoken of by 
c;tYlier travellers, Irom accounts wliich reachetl the trading 
settlements on the coasts of Africa, as a nation of pigmies, 
furnished with fan-slinped tails, or as Jiaving tlic fore ex- 
tremities of men and tlic hind-quarters of dogs. Concerning 
these people we have, in the narrative of Piaggia, who spent 
more than a year in their country, reliable and most interesting 
information. lie says they are a Jiandsoinc, powerfully-built 
race, with skin of a dark olive-bronze colour, Jong Jiair, and 
long thick beards. They are sujicrior in mental qualities to 
tlie Jieighhoiiriiig negro tribes, whom’ tlicy hold in sulqection, 
and from whom they (lifter widely in e\'cry respect. Although 
some of their customs are cruel, they an? not cannibals, as re- 
ported by some of their vilifiers ; in short, it would njqiear that 
the wild stories ])ropagaie(i al)()ut these brave interior people 
were invented by the Arab and 'rurkish slave-hunters, who 
must liave l)een many a time rejnilscd in their attempts to 
gain access to Niam-niam territory. Jn travelling from north 
to south, towards the country of these peojile, Piaggia had first 
to traverse the Mundo country (4*^ — 5^ N. lat., 27 E. long.), after 
whii.h a tract of primeval forest, sixty miles in breadth, had to 
be traversed ])efore rcat'hing the village of the Niam-niam 
chief, Tombo. The forest in many j)hices consisted of an 
imiienetrable growth of mimosa, acacia, and cupliorbia trees, 
matted together with climbing Asclcpiadtv^ amidst which, lu're 
and there, towered colossal specimens of the Adausonia 
dh^ilala and the IJorassus iialm-trcc. Tlie elejihanl, the two- 
honied rhinoceros, the buffalo, and many sja'cies of ajies, 
antelo])'js, and feline animals, Umant this wilderness. At night 
the travellers had to kindle great fires around tlieir encamp- 
ment to ward oflf the hungry leopards ; and T’iaggia describes 
the iqiroar of wild licasts, which at times arose in the midst of 
the stillness, as appalling. Tlie villages of the Niam-niams 
consist of grojjf# of huts in sluqie forming a ])errecl cone, 
from the ground to the apex, the huts of the chiefs being 
distinguished by having an upright circular wall, about the 
hf‘ight of a man, as a su]i]>ort to the conical thatch. "I'he 
chief, Tombo, under wliose i)roteclion he was able to travel in 
various directions througli this remote region, was a man of 
midfile age, of tall and slender figure, and dignified gait and 
manner, JJis luxuriant hair was arranged in (uirls, and orna- 
mented in a fantastic way with many-coloured feathers ; the 
cloth of which his robe was made was nothing but a strip of 
fibrous bark from a tree ; and when the traveller was first pre- 
sented to him he held- in his nght hand three long lances, and 
in his left a musical stringed instrument resembling a harp, 

'I1ic general character of the country apjiears to be far sujierior 
to lliat of the WTiite Nile and the Ghazal river to the north 
and west It is varied w'th hills and valli,?ys and running 


strt'ams ; luxuriant forests clothe the low^er grounds, and game 
of all kinds is very abundant. 

The furthcnnosi point towards the west and sonlli rt*achcd 
by Piaggia was the Niam-niam village of Kila ; near this place 
flows a river towards the north we-st, probably a tributaiy' of 
the Puri river, a large stream apparently far to the west of the 
Nile basin, the first account of which was given l^y Sir Samuel 
Raker, on whose original ravip of this region there is marked 
a great river, named the Avoca, flowing towards the north- 
west. The Messrs. I'oncct, ivory traders on the White Nile, 
have lately jaished their cstabli.shmcnts as far as this mysterious 
stream, whicli tlicy state is as large as the White Nile, aiul 
flows towards I.ake Chad. A new field of great interest 
ap])enrs here to lie open for the geographer and the 
naturalist. 

Discovny of ihc Month of the Limpopo River. 

Phk lower course of the T.impopo, one of the larger rivers of 
Southern Afric'a, and the jiosition of its enilioiichiirc in the 
Indian Ocean, have nj) to the jircscnt time been a subject of 
doubt, and have formed, in fact, one of lliose geographical 
•roblenis of whic h Africa furnishes so many, 'fhe river is a 
fine one in its iipjier course along the iilateaii lands of the 
South African interior, and has been often visited and 
described by our adventurous trawllcrs and elephant liimlers ; 
but all attempts to dcsc'end along its banks to llie sea Ih'n e 
been frustrated, partly by reason of the unhealthinoss of the 
lower lands, and |>artly by llie prevalence of the tsetse fly, 
which destroys llie bullock teams of llie tr.n'eller. On the 
most recent maps, it will be seen that then? are no fcwi r tliaii 
five mouths traced with doubt as belonging to this river, 
marked along 300 miles of the coast. 

According to recent news from Natal, the J.impojio has at 
length been traced to the sea, the feat having been ])crforniefl 
by Mr. St. X’incent h'rskine, son of tlie < olonial siM ivtary of 
Natal, who trained himself for tlie task, and accomplished it 
between July and Sejitember of last year. He appears to 
have made J.eydenburg, a small town in the nortlu'rn j>art of 
the Transvaal J<e])u])lic, his start ing-jioint, 'and to Jiave 
marched direi t from there to the junction of the ( )Ii])hant 
river with the Limjuqio, the ])osition of wlii( h lie determined 
by observations for latitude. He then descended the pre- 
viously unknown lower ('oiirstr of the great stream, and reached 
its month in triumph on the 5th of Sejilembcr. According 
to the scanty news we at jiresent have of this adventurous 
journey, Mr. F.rskine ajipcars to have found the embouchure to 
coincide with the river Inhamjiura as marked on the maps. If 
this be the case, most of our learned gcogra])hcrs have greatly 
erred in their calculations of the diredion of the river. 'J'hc 
river docs not ajijicar to fonn a della, or to spread itself over 
extensive marshes, as had been conjectured by some writers 
and travellers. Whether it is available for navigation or not, 
and what is the nature of the country through which it flows 
in the lower part of its c ourse, will not be satisfactorily known 
until the complete narrative and map of Mr. Erskinc reaches 
Pmgland. As he has been throughout in correspondence with 
the Royal Geographical Society of London (through Dr. 

R. J. Mann), the romiilete account of the journey will pro- 
bably shortly be comniunicatcd to that body and to the 
jniblic. 
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A risit to Paraguay duriug the JVar. 

UY THOMAS 1. HUTCHINSON, I-.R.G.S.', KTC 


C 1 IA 1 ‘TER HI. 

THE AT.I.IKl) rAMI'— ITAPIRU FUKT IIKAI’ OF THE CLIMATE — CAUSES 
OF THE TAUAGUAYAN WAR— INC! DENTS (*F 'I'llK WAR -RATTLE 
OF YATAY. 

• 

Hn the 4th of April I went ashore and visited part of the 
Brazilian and Argentine camps. In the Argentine quarters I 
passed a sliurt time in the tent of the commander in-diief, 
Brigarlicr-t leneral J.)on Jjarlolome Mitre, President of the Argen- 
tine Repul)lic, His Excellency .spoke hopefully of the sjieedy 
termination of the war, holding an ojiinion in uhii h I regretted 
not to be able to agree. 'I'he President’s enc:am|)ment was in 
a shady orange grove, perfectly imiienetrablc to the sun’s rays. 
Prom this 1 .strolled to the rear of the cam]), through one 
of the prettiest tracts of woodland I have ever .seen, where 
the tinamus, or native partridge, and oilier birds of magnifi- 
cent plumage, abounded, nothwitJistanding the vicinity of the 
warring hosts. The trees rose to an immense height, and a 
den.se undergrowth of bii.shes and smaller tree.s, of the most 
varied and elegant foliage, clothcil the ground. The forest 
here, however, is not continuous and imjTenetrablc, like the 
virgin forests of other parts of South America, for it is 
diversified with open, gi’assy sj»ace.s. Now and then, emerging 
from the woodland pathway, I came upon a space of bright i 
green sward, reminding one of those opening glades of which 
the poet Moore writes in the “Pqueurean,” as .seeming “to 
afford a jilayground for the sunshine.” The camp being 
partly in the woods, the of}icer.s had availed thcm.selves of 


I the trees to form cool tents ai d bowers in the dense shrubbery 

I 

I and under overhanging braiuhcs. In many of tliese could be 
seen, as T jiasscd, the lounging hammock suspended from the 
: boughs, d’hus were the fatigues of camimigning in so hot a 
j climate greatly alleviated. 

i Nothing can exc eed the licaiity of the ]xirk-like scenery in 
; tlie nciglibourhood of the Paso de la J*atria, on the Corrientes 
' side of the river. I rode through it one evening, in company 
. Avith Colonel Fa/opold Nelson, and would have been willing 
to remain for hours enjoying its cliarins, only that we were 
uilhin range of the Paraguayan 48-])oun(lers and bomb-shells, 

I which Avere likely to salute us at any minute from the opjio- 
j Jilc post of Itapiru. 'J'o the north of tlie point there is a 
j snug little Ijay from 400 to 500 yanls in length, in front of 
; which, on the o]>posite side of the river, extending to nearly 
■ a league nort]j\\'ards, appears the en(:amj)nient of the Para- 
' guayaii army. A whitewashed lioiise in the distance was 
jiointed out to me as the residence of Pl-esidcnt l.opez.^ On 
the day after we had jiassed, and on the very spot where 1 
.stop] led with Colonel Nelson during a few minutes for observa- 
tion, two Argentine soldiers were killed by the bursting of 
a bomb.shell fireil across from Itajiini. One of tlicm had 
his head taken olf, the chin and whiskers being left ; and 
the other was struck by a piece of shell in the back as he 
turned to escape. 

April 5///. — The heat is almost unendurable. Little con- 
solation it is to know that the sun is now at the%iuinox, and 
is marching northwards to warm ttic other hemisi.)lierc, leaving 
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these southern regions to their approaching winter. It is 
]>leasant, liowever, as evening conics on, to observe the 
gathering of dark «:1oikIs above the horizon that presage a 
lliumler storm. It comes like a true tropical storm — a furious 
temi)cst of wind preceding the hurried swceji of cold air which 
acconij^anies the deluging rain. Fearful bursts of lightning 
and thuTuler attend the down-pour. I'liose who know only 
the climate of Europe will scarcely believe it, but on the 
succa*eding morning 1 observed a ditference in the tempera- 
ture of 33^' Eahrenheit, produced by the slorin overnight. 
'Fhe air was not only cool, but as cold as it often is in 
England in the month of March. 

It is not an easy matter to trace the causes which led to the 
Paraguayan war, so recently and tragically brought to a termi- 
nation, at least for the present. Although T have resided for 
seven years, including the commencement of these hostilities, 
in the Argentine Rei)ul)lic, I confess myself still unable to find 
an ade<iuate explanation. Mutual antipathy, (.la ling from an 
early {icriod, woiild^seern to bear no small share in it. We find 
in the work entitled, “An Account of the Abi[)oties of Paraguay,’* 
by Martin Dobrizliofl'er, that, “from a letter written by the 
King of .Spain in 1839, it apjiears that in five years 300,000 
Paraguayan Indians were carried into slavery by J 3 razilians.’* 
Tliese slave-hunting expeditions were carried on by the 
“ Mameluc.(js,” who an; described by Dobrizlmffer as a rare 
of Mestizos, inhabiting the interior of Brazil, the offs])ring of 
I'.uro[)ean fathers and Indian mothers, celebrated for their 
skill in shooting and robtiing, and ready for any daring enter- 
]»rise. He further records of these people — “ In the space of 
one hundred and thirty years two millions of Indians were 
slain or carried into ca])tivity by the Mamelucos of Brazil, 
and more than one thousajid leagues of country, as far as 
the river Amazon, were stripped of their inhabitants.” 'Pliere 
can be little doubt that the memory of these deeds has 
rankled for generations in the minds of the jicojUe of Para- 
guay, whose country sulfered so much from being in close 
contiguity with the interior provinces of Brazil, peojiled by the 
M.mieliK’OS. 

Whenever the history of this I'araguayan war comes to be 
written, incidents like those whii h 1 am about to recc^rd, and 
for the truth of which I can vouch, will render it remarkable 
amongst the annals of military daring and patriotic self- 
sacrifice. 

At the retaking of Corritmtes by General Paunero, the 
Argentine commander, in May, 1S65, and after the ]*ara- 
guayans had been driven out of it, there was one Paraguayan 
soldier, a sentinel, who had been left behind, most likely 
through his commanding officer forgetting to order his with- 
drawal. In the ///tVrv.*, he found himself surrounded by more 
than a dozen of the attacking party, who called on him to 
surrender. 'This he refused to do, witli the reply of “No 
tcng(^ ordines” (I have no orders). But he was overpowered 
by a superior force, and slaughtered on the spot. A repre^ 
sentation of this faithful soldier, from a draw'ing 1 brought from 
Paragiu/, is given at i)age 100 ; it is taken, as w^ell as the one 
on page 73, from a work I have ])ublished entitled “The 
Parana, with Incidents of the Paraguayan War.” 

At ihi} battle of Vatay, whic h was fought on the 17th 
August, 1865 — with vic’toiy lo the allies, of course, for they 
w'ere as ihrccvto one to the Paraguayans —a marine officer named 
Robles was* very severely wcunded. Yatay is situated about a 


league north of Rcstauracion, on the right bank of the river 
Uruguay. In this fight the allies numbered twelve tJiousand 
troops, and the Paraguayans only four thousand. The former 
fiad thirty-eight pieces of cannon, the latter only three. Major 
Duarte, who commanded the Paraguayans in this engagement, 
was taken prisoner, and sent to Rio; but the marine officer 
Robles, his second in command, who fought like a lion, was 
cut down by overpowering numbers, and cajiturecl whilst in- 
sensible from his w’ounds. As soon as he recovered conscious- 
ness, and found himself in the hands of the Brazilian surgeons, 
he tore the drcssings*off his w'ounds, rather than submit to their 
curative manipulation, and in a short time died of haunorrhage. 

A spirit similar to this is recorded l.>y the Brazilian admiral, 
Baron dc Imhauma, in his desjxilch to the Argentine war 
minister, Geliy y Ohes, dated “ C'amf) in Tuyiicue, March 8lh, 
1868.” This relates the circumstanc'es c(mnecled with a 
daring attempt of the Paraguayans to take the Brazilian iron- 
clads. The attack W'as made by a fleet composed of forty- 
eight canoes, lashed together by twos, with tw^enty-fivc men in 
each. A group of eight canoes (four ])airs) was commanded 
by a captain, and destined to board one iron-clad, but, having 
lost the order on which they vverc^uivancing (very probably 
from their occiii>anis being blinded with snuAe from the firing 
of the monitors), fourteen attacked, and their crews boarded, the 
Ztmi and JJanvs : tw'elvc engaged with tlie Cabral^ w’hilst 
some were driven dowm by the current, .and others were sunk 
:)y the guns from the Silado and HervaL During the engage- 
ment on board the iton-clads, some of the canoes returned t 
land, carrying their wounded and dead. Whixi a grand tribute 
to these roiinigeovs fellows is this last paragraph in that 
adjiiiral’s report: — “The J/iviuj/ im\ Si/tJi/o killed a great 
number in the w’ater, who had thrown themselves overbotird. 
I endeavoured to save .some, ordering boats to be lowered for 
that purpose, b/// they refused any /te/f, and prefened to r//c.” 

I’he most remarkable charac-tcristic of the Paraguayans 
throughout w^as their devotion lo Eo]»e/, their ])ivsi<ient aiul 
coiimuinder-in-diief — a s[)irit w hidi w^as ridiculed by the Argeii 
lines as Paraguayan stolidity, and of which 1 am about to 
record an instam e that came under my own ol)Sei valion. 

^^'he^ lier Majesty’s gunboat Doierd^ on returning from 
Asuncion, in June, 18O5, was iKissing by the Man/ues dc 
Olimia steamer, lying a wreck, after the battle of Ria('hiido, 
the commaiHlcr, Lieut. Johnson, R.N., had his attention 
dfaw n to signals (jf distress Hying from the: wre( ked ves.sel — 
a Brazilian Hag overto|)ping the J’araguayan at the mainmast. 
1’he Daierel was stopped, and the commander .sent one of his 
boats to the steamer, wliich lay out (^f the channel, the river 
being here a mile w'ide. It was found that a number of 
w'ounded were on b(3ard, and that the vessel was without 
engineer or officer. Fifteen Paraguayans, of w'liom twelve 
were .seriously w'ounded, were taken therefrom, and ])laeed on 
board the British gunboat. One of these men had Iiis skull 
fractured by the falling of a in.ist ; a second had his leg broken 
by a shot ; a thini was sulTering from peritoniti.s, caused by a 
gim-.shot wound in the abdomen ; and .so forth. Por four days 
and nights they had been living on ship’s biscuit and water. 
The steamer had burst her Ixiilers. Her commander, Captain 
Robles, brother of the hero at Yatay, was w'oiinded, taken 
prisoner, and jmt on board one of the Biazilian steamers, 
where he had died a few days previously. 1’lie engineer had 
got away on a small raft lie constructed, and by wliich he 
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floated himself down to an Italian schooner that was anchored 
a few hundred yards below, in the river. I 

When the Dotcrcl arrived at Rosario, on her way down, I 
went on board to sec these i)oor sufferers. Every appliance | 
which humanity could suggest for their comfort was put at 
their disposal by the humane Commander Johnson; and the 
good surgeon, whose name I regret having forgot, exerted 
himself to the utmost to assuage their sulferings. On the morn- 
ing of their arrival I went on board, to give my assistance 
to the doctor, in am])utating the leg of one of the wonndctl 
Paraguayans. Whilst waiting for the doctor to get his in- 
striiments in order, it was distressing to hear the piteous 
groans of the man wlio was suffering from peritonitis. The 
sergeant who was in charge of the group advanced to his bed- 
side, and s])oke to him in Guarani, which was translated for 
me by the pilot, when I saw that tlie words had the effect of 
at once stopping the plaints of the wounded man. Dog of 
a bad Paraguayan ! are yon not ashamed to let your enemies 
hear you complain, and give them reason to laugh at you? Is 
not the glory of having been wounded whilst figliting for yout 
country sufficient, without crying for sympathy in your suffer- 
ings? Do not let me hear another groan, or 1 shall report you 
to the President.” 

Such was the influence of the name, that from that time 
until the man died, six hours afterwards, he uttered not a 
single complaint. 

In the year 1864, previous to the outbreak of the war, it 
was rumoured that Lo|.iez was about to set aside the Paraguayan 
Republic, and proclaim a monarchy in its stead. Morally, 
socially, and politically, I’araguay has Jong ceased to be a 
Re]).iblic ; for it is well known that Lopez is the be-all and 
end-all of the Paraguayan Government. He himself was sup- 
posed to be intended for the first Lm|)eror. 

'Phis belief was strengthened by an act of his, which super- 
vened on the first breaking out of the war in Ajnil, 1865— 
namely, the creation of an order, somewhat similar to the 
JCnglish Order of the Hath, to lie entitled the “ National Order 
of Merit.” From the 4>fTu ial pa])er of Paraguay, El Snninario^ 
of April 10, 1865, I lake the bases and regulations of the 
order. 

It was to comprise five trades — namely, chevalier, oflicijil, 
kniglit commander, grand oftic.ial, and grand cross. Either or 
any of these might be (’oiiferred for life ; and it was only a (ami- 
petent tribunal lliat coukl abrog.ite them. 'I’hc dec orations of 
those invested would consist of a star of silver, with agedd c'cntre- 
piece, relieved by olive and palm branches, with a crown of 
laurel on the top. 1 ’his crown was to have ‘‘ Reward of Merit” 
on one side, “Honour and Glory” on tlic reverse. Each grade 
would have a difference in the diameter of its star, as well as 
in the size of the ribhem faslening it. 

These decorations were to be w'orn on tlic left side of the 
breast. Of the Grand (h*oss, the distinctive badge was to be a 
collar ornamented wdth small stars, similar in their pattern to 
the culinary star. The president of the rq^-iublic was, of c ourse, 
to be Dircctor-in-Chicf of this order. It was to be conferred on 
men celebrated in diplomacy, science, judic ial and statesman- 
ship capacities, be they foreigners or natives. But it was 
incumbent 'on all who might receive these grades to swear an 
oath to God and the country, that they should dedicate them 
selves to the service of the nation, the preservation of its 
integrity, and the defence of its laws. 


CHAPTER IV. 

CONCLUSION. 

PATRIOTISM OF THE WOMEN OF PARAGUAY — LADIES PRESENTING 
JEWELS TO THE PRESIDENT — MYTHICAL ARMY OF AMAZuNh — 
INTENTIONS OF LOPEZ TOWARDS LRAZIL AND THE ARtUiNTINK 
RKPUULIC- MAIN PRINCIPLE OF PEACE PROPt)SlTJONS— -BRAZILIAN 
HOSPITALS AT CORRIEN'I ES. 

A GLANCE at the map of South America will show what a 
morsel of land, in comparison with the territorid extent of its 
Brazilian and Argentine neighbours, is that denominated* 
Paraguay. This last-named is in the centre of a cauldron of 
misundcrstimdings about gcograj)hical boundaries. One part 
of the Gran Chaco on the western side of the river is claimed by 
Brazil, another portion by Bolivia, and a third by the Argentines. 
Tlic triple allianc'.e treaty, framed at the beginning of the existing 
war in 1865, prescribes, by one of its articles, that the future 
limits of Paraguay to the west shall be defined by its own 
river, which washes the right side of its soil, and that it shall 
have no claim to occupation or ownership of territory oulside 
that fluviiil boundary. I’n the south it is bordered by the 
junction of the Parand and Paraguay rivers, which form a con- 
fluence in lat. 27® 15' S. Its northern extent only reaches to lal. 

45' S., at llie sources of the river Blanco. And yet Brazil 
refuses to acknowledge in this direc.tion a boundary ft;r Paraguay 
beyond lat. 21® 30' S., near the sources of the river Apa. 

It w'as a grand epoch in the history of Paraguay, when the 
Jesuit missionaries laboured there from a.o. 1543 to a.d. 1775. 
The chief eulogistic chroniclers of these labours »nrc hathcr 
Charlevoix and Martin Dobrizhoffer. The Spanish historian, 
Azara, who resided in Paraguay for no inconsiderable period 
after the expulsion of the order, tries in every way to disparage 
them, and through his works ]mrsucs them with unrelenting 
enmity in all iheir measures. But a Jesuit mission village, 
ai'C'ording to un]irejndiced authorities, was a model of order 
and regularity. Perfect uniformity was observt^d in its long 
comfortably-built rows of houses, and the small circuit of 
the town offered every facility for preser\'ing its domestic 
trancjuillity, or ensuring a ready defence against any outside 
danger. 'J'hc great stjuare was tlie centre point, the ]niblic 
resort, and general rendezvous of the people. Upon it were 
creded the diun h, the college, the arsenal, the stores, the 
Avorkshops of carf>enters, joiners, weavers, and smiths, together 
with other iuij)ortant public biiiUlings, all assembled under the 
close and unslee])ing vigilance of the Fathers. 

Each mission had its body of infantry and cavahy, as well 
as its military insignia, h'.very Monday the Corregidor reviewed 
his troops— the oflicers being distinguished by their uniforms, 
richly laccd with gold and silver, and embroidered with the 
device of the town. These weekly evolutions terminated 
usually with a sham-fight, that with ** the enthusiasm and im- 
petuosity of the people,” writes Ulloa, “ often w\axc<i so warm 
.as to render necessary a forcible separation.” But the^Jesuits, 
lia^ ing qualifications of the suaviicr in modOy joined with the 
fortiter in rc, never failed to suppress these tribal dissen 
sions. ^ 

No doubt that training of this kind has made the Para- 
guayans w^hat they proved themselves to be in the present war. 
For they, having associated less with the outer world of European 
progress and civilisation, in fact, living completely isolated fur 
more than half a century, may be said to represent to-day the 
courage, discipline, and perseverance inculcated into them by 
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the religious testchers of their forefathers more than two hundred receive only twenty-five per cent, of the value thus offered 
years ago. i him. 

There was another clement in this military .schooling, As the war continued, and whilst busy workmen were 
whereby the Paraguayans were taught to turn in the same engaged night and, day at the arsenal in Asuncion, turning out 
cheerful obedient spirit from a long and doubtful struggle to the new guns in September, 1867, the women again came forward 
peaceful cultivation of their fields, or again to leave the plough and offered the free contribution of their pots, pans, boilers, 
and grasp the sword in 
defence of the missions 



— a cause as sacred in 
their eyes as the rescue 
of the Holy Sepulchre 
from the infidel to the 
cnisadcr. 

No expense of time, 
labour, or money was 
spared by the Jesuits 
in constructing their 
churclics. Those at " 

Candelaria,* up the river 
Vcrincjo, and on its left 
bank in the Gran Chaco; 
of St. Joachim, likewise 
in the Paraguayan part 
of (iran Chaco, and of 
Asuncion the cajiital, 
were said to rival in 
s}TTunctry, taste, and 
splendour, the riches of 
rcru. 

What a curious an- 
titliesis may be deduced 
from llic remark of Vol- 
taire,*! that the estab- 
lishment in Paraguay of 
tlie Siianish Jesuits 
seems in some respects 
to be the triumjih of 
humanity,” and the fart, 
that the chief histoiy of 
Paraguay, from the Jesuit 
expulsion, is known to 
us only as comprised in 
the accounts of Robert- 
son, and others — de- 
scriptive of the bloody 
tyranny under the dicta- 
torships of Francia and 
1-opez. . It may be 
needless for me to add, 
that Paraguay has no 
commercial annals. 

Not the least re- 
markable among the incidents of the Paraguayan war have 
been those in which the female part of the population were 
the chjef actors. Hostilities had barely commenced, in 
May 1865, when the ladies of Asuncion, the capital of 
Paraguay, waited on iMcld-Marshal Lojiez. for the pur- 
pose of. making him the oiler of all their jewellery, plate, 
and trinkets for the service of ihcir country, and to establish 
a national currency of gold. Lopez, in reply, consented to 

I 

’ Founded irf a.d. 1627, in lai. 27*^' 26' 46" S. f Essai sur Ics Mtxsurs. 
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and articles of brass and 
iron to the foundries for 
conversion into instru- 
ments of war. About the 
same time, a deputation 
of two hundred ladies 
waited on the vice-pre- 
sident — the President 
Lopez himself being 
unable to leave the front 
of the army — to present 
him with a book, in 
which their names were 
inscribed, with a state 
ment of the amount in 
jewellery which each fair 
one was willing to oflicr 
up for the same pur- 
pose as that which had 
been the subject of the 
first contribution — 
namely, to furnish the 
.sinews of war. Not very 
long before this lime 
they had sent to General 
Lopez a splendid album 
containing the records 
of the different battles 
in which he had fuiighi. 

The story of Lopuz 
having drilled some him 
dreds of women, with a 
view to form a battalion 
of Amazons, which a|) 
poared in the London 
p.^pcrs a few months 
ago, and upon which 
much needless senti- 
mentalism was expended 
by some of our jmblic 
writers, has turned out 
— as all who knew Para- 
guay believed it would 
turn out — merely an at- 
tempt to excite drawing- 
room philanthropy 
against a step so antagonistic to the feelings of our common 
humanity. At the same time, little more than a passing 
comment has been made on that touching episode of the war 
recorded in the Monte Vidcan new.spaper The Patria^ that 
amongst the dead 1‘araguayans in the action of the 8th of 
May, in the Gran Chaco, was found an old woman, dressed 
in roan’s clofhcs, shot by ihc side of a young man also killed, 
whose head she was holding in her withered hands, and who 
Wits, probably, her own son ; the latter was clutching his 
musket with one arm, and the other was twined round the 
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neck of the old woman. The following arc extracts from my 
note4>ook whilst in front of Itapiru ; — 

March 6 ///. — 1 o prove what good artillery-mcn there arc 
amongst the l\iragiiayans, Admiral Tamandarc told me to-day 
that, during the course of last wx’ck, they had fired from Itapiru 
at his flag-ship, the Apt, and out of seven shots she had been 
stnick four times, one of these going throiigli her above decks 
from stem to stem, and breaking a large quantity of her 
crockery ware. The Apa at I he time w^as more than tw’^o miles 
from tlie fort. TJiis morning I saw the IWiiiiy one of the iron- 
clads, with several holes in her rliinmey, the effects of Para- 
guayan cannon-shot, after she had been reconnoitring too 
near ltai>iru. 

April loth . — This morning a sally was made by the Para- 
guayans from Itapiru on a small island in front, that had been 
garrisoned and fortified by the Brazilians, chiefly with the object 
of inducing the Paraguayans to believe that at this point it was 
tlie intention of the allies to cross over. The Paraguayans 
attacking came at early dawn, or, in fact, before daybreak, 
many of them swimming the distance of half a mile, others 
coming in canoes, and all having, for clothing, no more than 
the usual fighting costume of their iicojilc— a red shirt. Of the 
number of the invaders or the killed in this bold attack, it w^as 
impossible to obtain a correct return. I he Paraguayans, how- 
ever, did not succeed in holding the island. 

“Captixin Romero (Paraguayan), whom I saw on board the 
Braziliiui flag -ship, Apa, to-day, April latli, had not been more 
than four hours a prisoner till he offered to enlist as a Brazilian, 
doubtless wnth some ulterior design. This is tlic man who 
commanded the attack on the island a few (la)'s ago. He told 
me that President Lo])Cz w^as getting vxry fat, ‘and that he 
smoked incessantly. Romero wms not more than five days on 
board the Apa^ when he slipjied over the shiifs sich* one night, 
and escaped. Ibe Paraguayans are almost amphibious.” 

Whilst the Paraguayans were here in the neighbour- 
hood of Itajuni, it was well known that they were furnished 
with movable electric tclegra])hs, similar to those which wdc 
used in recent European campaigns, and wdiereby < ommiinica- 
tion Avas kept up, not only with the caj)ilal at Asuncion, but 
with tlie various divisions and forces all through the army. 

No more palpable proof of these people having been 
many years making preparations for lliis stniggle, need be 
adduced than the facts of the existence of these telegrajxhs, as 
W’cll as of the effectual manufa(’turc of torpedoes, by which, 
as before related, they liave done much damage to the Bra- 
zilian squadron. 

llie arrangements that might have been made on tfle 
establishment of peace, if T.opez liad succeeded, wa)uld have 
referred chiefly to the ])oun(laric.s of these countries. Ibe 
most melancholy feature of South American w^ar has been, 
from time immemorial, this fighting about disjjuted boundaries, 
andVlalms to territories which none of the lioUlcns or claimers 
can turn to any^juactical account. So lliat, until we find South 
American nations — be they re])ublics or monarchies — disposed 
to listen to common sense, and him their splendid soil and 
magnificent climate to practiral account, they must be con- 
tent to remain as they arc — distrusted by all mankind. It 


what he founded his initiative of war upon— the equilibrium 
of the River Plate,** diisturbed by the Brazilian interference in 
the Republic of Unigiiay. General Mitre looked upon the 
Argentine national “lionour and security as outraged,’* and 
called to their post ‘‘citizen soldiers, whose banners were 
always wreathed with justice and victory.” But it might have 
been no hann for tlic belligerents, at the end of three and a half 
years’ fighting, to ask one another, “ Have we not had enough 
of it ? and can we not establish some eciuilibrium that will be 
better for our mutual prosperity and comfort than this per- 
j)etnal fighting ?’* 

On my return from the Paso cle la Patria to Corrientes, wc 
had on board the Due dc Saxe .steamer, in w^hich I came down, 
from thirty to forty wounded Brazilians find Paraguayans, who 
were on their way to tlic hosjutals. As I believed the miseries 
of such a war as this could lie beijj; alleviated by attentions to 
such suflerers, it w'as a pleasure to me to comply with a 
promise I had given to the Brazilian admiral, Visconde Ta- 
mandare, to visit the hospitals when I returned to Corrientes. 

’I'he principal Argentine hospital — there were two of these — 
was presided over by l^r. Alin(‘yra, and was situated in the houses 
and Kijuarc of wdiat was formerly the Argentine College. I Icrc 
I->r. Newkirk, a very cxccllcnL Canadian medical ]>ractitioncr, 
w*as the a< tive genius of the jilace. At the time of my visit 
there were very few^ wuiimled patients, althougli a month pre- 
viously there had been several hundreds. How well the sii:k 
and w^^umled are cared fiir may be imagined, wJien I slate tliat 
*lhc nurses w'cre six French sistei*s of charity, whose angelic 
devotion to all in need of aid and consolation is well known. 

'I'he other hospital was in an old battery near the river-side, 
and close to wbii li took pku e a iiattlc, (>n the 25111 of May 
last, when the Argentines and Brazilians drove the Paraguayans 
from their temporary occujution of Corrientes city. In these 
two hos])iials there was space for from five huiulFed to six 
hundred patients. 

About six hurylred yards furtlua' to the north was the Bra- 
zilian Marine Ilosjiital. 'flus consisted of three long wooden 
houses, and \vas ('apable of accommodating more than five 
hundred patients. In each house llie boarded iloor was raised 
tw'o feel over the ground, an<l all the rocmis w'ere ventilated to 
perfection. F.very bed oecuiiied by a ])atlent had a moscjuito- 
curtain over it, and was siqiiilied with a wash.sland and other 
necessaries. The chief medical man was Dr. Lome/. I'into ; 
besides him there were three otlier doc tors. The <lispt!nsMry- 
rooin was well stocked willi mcciitines and surgical aj)- 
pliances. In fac t, the /e/// c//iV 7 // 7 Vc' appeared to me as ];erfc(.t 
in its arrangement as any of the liospitals 1 have visited in 
Dublin, London, or Paris. The same may bo said of the 
;hief military hospital, whicli w'as about half a league South 
of the city. This was an immense range of buildings, and 
would be able to accxmirnodale three thousand sick and 
wounded. Whilst I was visiting lien.*, the principal surgeon 
was engaged in scjiuc important operation, but I w»as conducted 
ihrougli the wards by the director, Major Seeker y Lima. 
1 ’his hospital consisted of seven long houses, similar in con- 
struction to the marine bosjiital. Each bed, w^hen occupied, 
bad a moscpiito-cairtain and the other conveniences, as in the 


was from feeling.s of pride and ambition that the Brazilians last-named estalilishinent. In one of the houses there w-'as a 
resented the insult to national honour and dignity, wdiich it considerable number of consnm])tive patients. Every sic k 
was said Lopez had given to the empire. The Paraguayan Presi* man had a pajicr fastened at the head of his bed, on which was 
dent, no doubt, considered Jiimself equally justified to maintain ] written his name, age, rank, class of constitution, diagnosis of 
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disease/ temperament, date of entrance, and name of his birth- 
place. To these were supplemented columns, on which the 
attending physician or surgeon noted down every day the kind 
of external or internal^ treatment that had been prescribed, with 
the quality of the diet that was to bo ordered for the invalid, 
and any other general observations that he might deem 
ex])edient to note. 

'riiere was a third hosjutal, which was chiefly for medical 
cases, wdth accommodation for 1,500 beds, near the quinta of a 
Senor Abalos, and about half a mile interior to the military 
one. Altogether, these hos]utals w^cre admirably fitted up for 
the comfort of ilic sick and wounded ; and no expense was 
spared on the pari of the Brazilian authorities to assuage the 
suficrings of their sailors and soldiers. The best medical men 
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from Rio dc Janeiro form the staff, under whose regulations 
these hospitals arc managed. 

Connected with my memories of this cruise, there is another 
thing that gave tne great pleasure to note. It was the custom 
which the Jirazilian Government has of giving to its war 
vessels the names of men who have fallen in their service. 
There was a small steamer destroyed by the Paraguayans, whilst 
I was at Paso de la Patria, wliicli Jiad been entitled the Colonel 
J*'idelis^ alter an olficer of that name wlio was killed at the 
battle of Yatay during tlie ])resent war ; and one of their 
war steamers, calleil the Enrujuc Mariinez, derives this name 
from a young midshipman, so called, who was sliot by the 
Paraguayans when dclending his flag at the naval battle of 
Riachuelo. 


California and its Prospects. 

rv ruKOEKicK wifVMrr.K. 

A nr.cKNT wTiter has told us that Californians believe emj>ha- i and infinitely more like English mothers and sisters than 
tically in a future state — that State being C’aJifornia I And ' are those of the Atlantic States — were out ].)ronienading and 
jierhajis the inhabitants of no other c ountry in the world have | shopping in the priiu ijial streets, which themselves were qmte 
at the j>rosc*nt time a better right for self-c(jngratulation. 7 'Jic | gay and I’arisian in ( haracter. Although, from the universal 
liislorians of its early days >vere, indeed, of a ditferent opinion, | di-feren<-c shown these dames in street, or store, or car, it was 
and described the region as having very niiK'h of the nature of | obvious that they reigned suj)reme, it was e(jually (lt‘ar that 


a desert — one strewed with gold, but so jmnhcd U]) in summer 
and deluged in winter, as to be altogether unfitted for agri- 
cultural jnirsiiits, 'rherc must be few of our readers who do 
not remember tlie first tidings which rea<'he(l Jjome from this 
El Dorado of the Pacific. Gonflit ting as they w ere in regard 
to tlie country, all seemed to agree that its new [»opulation 
iiieliided a large projiorlion of rowdies, convicts from our 
penal settlements — ‘‘Sidney dinks’’ — runaway sailors, and 
loose fish generally. Tliere was, unfortunately, a measure of 
truth in all this, vvlii<h gave to the country for a time an 
unenviable reputation. Put the reign of these undesirable 
settlers, never tireilominanl, was soon over. Lynch kov and 
the “Vigilance ("ommiltec” organised by the resj»ectabli: 
citizens, soon settled all outstanding accoiinis, and banished a 
still larger number of these gentry into the outlying territories, 
where, rejieating the same pranks, they usuall) ended their 
career, sof>ner or later, in a very sudden manner. San 
Erancisco, and, indeed, Calirt)rnia generally, has now* an 
orderly and law'-aiucling as well as energetic and ]m:)spi*rous 
peojile. A lady may at the jireseiit day more safely venture 
out alone and unproteetcil in the stii'cis of the capital than 
she can in l^ondon. 

When the writer first landed in San FratU-iseo, in the 
autumn of 1862, he soon found lliat it w'as not the “Frisco” 
of his imaginings and readings, nor that of common belief. 
ITe found himself in the heart of a highly-civilised community, 
where there were neither [laiqittrs, beggars, nor crossing- 
sweepers; where labourers smoked ten cent cigars, where 
servant girls still obtained wages of three to six pounds a 
niontb^ and where there were all the eviilences of general 
prosperity. Numbers of particularly well-dressed < itizt!ns — 
fn)m merchants to mechanics — hurried about on their daily 
avocations ; numbers of ladies — ladies blooming as the ro.se, 


! they were not (iiiite such r.ire curiosities as in tlioso early days 
when a miner woulil walk twenty miles to catch a glimpse of a 
])ettieoat ; when tlie steamboat conijianies arivertised ‘Mbiir 
lady ]>assengers to-night” as a sure bait to tiavirliers, or when 
a eio\v<l was known to collect and tlance round some relic- - 
ii ribbon or a crinoline — (whiih was it?) which some one 
j liatl found tlie nearest apj)ro;u'b to a female they had seen 
j for a long time. High ( ivilisalion is not possible in the 
abseiK'c of tlie gentler sex : knely woman and the Vigilance 
j Committee diil more for San Frain isc o in a few years than 
I any other power bjoughl to Ijcar upon it. 

j The ra])ital, the “Queen City of the Pacifu,” has now no 
I lat k of imposing public buildings. 'IVvo cathedrals - Epi.scopal 
I and Roman (’atholic — churches and chapels, to say nothing 
I of synagogues and Chinese temples ; st.hools innumerable ; 

I theatres and other ])laecs of aniusement ; government and 
! municipal edifu es ; an immense dry dock hewn from tlie SJiIid 
, rock, 450 feet in length by 120 feet in breadth j other docks 
hr progress; a grand sva-wall now in ( oiirse of construction, 

! and a population of 140,000 peojile, are tolerable proofs that 
; there is a wonderful vitality in the cmintry, and that San 
; hVanciseans h..ive some reason for belief in their future. 

I 'I’wcMity years ago all this did not exist; there w^as then but 
I an embr)o disorderly village of shanties and tents ogL the 
.sand hills and wastes now covered by handsome streets. 

And tlien those San Francisco hotels ! five* or six stories 
I higli, ke])t a /'.7///c77W////c, fitted up with more than usual liixiiri- 
I an ce, where the table-set affords a suflicient jwoof of the richness 
j the country. Things elsewhere luxuries on account of 
I their rarity — game, from wild fowl to antelope and elk ; fisli : 
salmon, sturgeon, and almost every other known variety; fruit : 
grapes, ]>eaches, melons, and green figs — are in the market as 
cheap and plentiful as the comnionest meats fruits else- 
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where. As the writer lias shown in another place, ‘‘ the carte 
at a first-class Snn Francisco hotel contains, in one hanno- 
nious whole, tlic delicacies of London, Paris, New York, and 
New Orleans. The verdant foreigner can, till dyspepsia brings 
him back to sanity and plain living, revel in waflles, buck- 
wheat and flannel cakes, fried and boiled'tnush, hominy, corn- 
bread, French and Spanish omelettes, the national fish-ball, 
gumbo soup, terrapin stews, clam and cod-fish chowders, 
potato salad, sweet potatoes, oyster plants, green corn, elk 
meat, California quails, stpiash pie, floating island, ice creams, 
and rose candy (candies and sweetmeats often figure in the 
dessert of a dinner bill of fare).** 

Long before there were any gold “ rushes ** or excitement, 
long before the acquisition of the country had added one star 
more to the “spangled banner** of the United States, the 
precious metal was known to exist in California, and had been 
obtained by Indians and Mexicans. As early as 1842, a 
thousand dollars* worth (including some twenty ounces belong- 
ing to Mr. Stearns, ofLos Angeles), had been dispatched for 
assay to the U.S. Mint at Philadel]3hia. The priests, too, at 
the old Spanish missions, of which settlements there were 
twenty-one at the date of ]kechey*s visit, in 1827, were well 
a>vare of all this, but discouraged even the Indians from 
searching for the metal, knowing that a miscellaneous immi- 
gration would ruin the objects of their religious zeal. It was 
not till the 19th of January, 1848, when Marshall, a man 
employed at the mill of Captain Sutter, an early pioneer, 
found gold in the stream hard by, that attention was called to 
the country. Californians, indeed, always date the rise of 
ihcir state from *49, the epoch of the first great “ rush ** thither. 

At that date the news commenced to spread all oyer the 
globe. Ships from every port made for San Francisco, to be 
deserted almost invariably, by their crews on arrival; some, 
indeed, being left without their captains and officers. l*ro- 
visions rose to famine prices ; some of the commonest 
necessaries were unattainable. The ordinary conditions of 
life were reversed. Professional men yielded precedence to 
labourers. “ Si)ades were trumps.” “ Doctors hauled sand, 
lawyers waited at restaurants,** and the few delicately-nurtured 
women there, found that they must do their own house and 
laundry work. Washing 'was sixteen dollars (about ^^3 6s. fid.) 
a dozen. A lady writing thence at the time said, “ A poor 
young man thinks it quite an economy to have a better half 
who is a good w'ashcr,’* but added, “ this child is not to be 
caught.** Servants then received 100 to 350 dollars jier month, 
and must, indeed, have been nearly unmanageable, for in t/tese 
days it is a standing joke to say in San Francisco that; a 
domestic “engages” her mistress. Miss Saxon’s* story, 
apropos of that period, is but one version of a 'well-known 
Californian yarn. A well-dressed gcnllemaii addressed a 
shabljy, seedy-looking man one day : — 

“ I will give you a couple of dollars to carry my portman- 
teau as far as the Plaza.** 

“You will?” said the man. “ I will give you an ounce** 
(of goldf “ to see you take it yourself.” 

The gentleman immediately shouldered his baggage, and 
was rewarded according to promise, on arrival at his de.stina- 
lion, by the stranger, who thought he had the best of the joke. 

Miners in rags made night hideous and dangerous in their 

drunken fro^ios, and paid a dollar (4s. 2d.) for every dram of 

« 

* * “ Kivc Years wiihin tlie Golden Gale.” 


“chain lightning” whisky that they managed to survive. So 
much fine gold was carelessly dropped in the stores and 
counting-houses of San Francisco, and swept into the streets, 
th:it it led to a belief that the city itself covered a rich gold 
deposit 

When tlie news became at length credited in Europe, many 
fell into the mistake, natural enough at the time, that California 
was a grand gold mine, but little better. “ As long as gold is 
found, this countiy will flourish, which may be for ages, as the 
metal seems to be inexhaustible," said one, writing home 
during the first flush of the excitement This was, however, 
simply nonsense. But a few years elapsed, and the “placer" 
mines (surface “diggings,** usually in tlie beds of streams) 
were for the most part abandoned to Chinamen. The quartz 
excitement led to the erection in 1858 of nearly 300 mills, 
with extensive machinery for crushing the auriferous rock, and 
in 1861 not over fifty of these were kept working.* California 
still yields some fifty or sixty million dollars* w'orth per annum 
of the })rccious metal, but she has other interests of greater 
importance, and of infinite promise, to which allusion will 
shortly he made. 

Still it is obvious that the gold discoveries were the means 
of calling attention to a valuable coast. A strip of land over 
700 miles in length, having twice the area of Great Britain, 
w^as added to the domains of the Anglo-Saxon race. It 
becomes, then, an interesting question, “Who was the dis- 
coverer of California ?” 

One Ximenes, a Spaniarrl, usually gets the credit, but 
somewhat unjustly, as he only reached the island of Santa 
Cruz. When Cortes liad subdued Mexico, he lusted for new 
conquests, and among other expeditions sent two vessels to 
the northward of Mexico, under the command of Diego Be- 
zerra de -Mendoza. I'hese vessels got separated in a stonn. 
Bezerra :md his pilot, Ximenes, quarrelled ; the latter killed the 
former when asleep, and took possession of his .ship. Some 
Franciscan friars on board remonstrated. Ximenes, dcteriiiined 
to get rid of all those disaftcctcd towards himself, put them 
ashore on the island of S:mta Cruz ; hut landing himself, was 
killed by the natives “in view of those on board the ship.'f 
So much for Ximenes, who deserved his fate. 

This annoyed Cortes, and he determined, in 1537, to go in 
person, w ith a number of Sj^anish colonists, to the island of 
Santa Cruz. This he did successfully, and remained there, 
while his vessels returned to Mexico to bring others, with 
stores and supplies. In this second voyage two of his fleet 
got stranded on the neighbouring coasts, and in consequence, 
Cortes and his com])anions were left “famishing upon this 
uncultivated island. Twenty-thfee of the soldiers died from 
absolute distress, and the rest were sinking every day, and 
cursing his expeditions and discoveries.** Cortes, therefore, 
went (probably in some smaller vessel remaining there, but ^ 
the narrative does not explain), and after a while found two of 
his vessels, gol them off the rocks, and brought them to Santa 
Cruz. Having served out some provisions to his famished 
soldiers, “ they cat thereof in such a manner that the half of 
them died.’* 

• See “Report of J. Ross Browne on the Mineral Resources of the 
States and Territories west of the Rocky Mountains.” Washington, 1868. 

t “Die true History of the Conquest of Mexico,** by CapUain CastiUo, 
who descril>es himself as “one of the conquerors.** This old work, written 
ill Sjxuiish in 1568, was translated, and published in London in 180a 
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Coites ^barked again, and ** during dife voyage fell in wMi These mountain langea have theiir chipracteri^c vegetalimt 
die land of California. He was by this time as heartily tired The coast hills and mountains, often tredess, are cde* 

Of the business as any one, but he could not bear the thoughts brated for their red-wood cedars, from which, mdced,^ some 
of returning, after such extensive losses, without having effected derive the title of the country, C^li^<ma being Spanish for 
sometliing/^ Meantime, the wife of Cortes, who was becoming “ resin.” However this may be, the wood is extremely valtt- 
anxious, dispatched Ullba with two ships to search for her able in California, which as a whole is, in general terras, 
husband, who, falling in with liim, induced him to return to rather deficient in timber. Varieties of tlie oak, interspersed 
Mexico. Cortes was undoubtedly tlie first discoverer of Cali- with the madrono, with its waxen loaves and curling bark, 
fornio. and immense stretches covcnxl with wild oats, all distinguish 

Ibe dijicoveiy of San Francisco Bay, though a disputed the emst range. Magnificent pines, and the famous “ big 
point, may, we think, he attributed to Sir Fnmeis Drake, trees” {Sequoia ^gantea^ long known in England jmpularly 
The ^ fair and good bayc ” where he repaired his damaged as WelHngtonia^ and in the Uniteil States as Washin^onia 
vessel, ivhich had tlicn on board five million dolhirs nillaged gigantea) arc great features in the botany of the Sierras. The 


from the Spaniards — a richer freight than h:is ever sim.c 
entered or left the “(iolden (iatc” — could never have been 
that slightly more northern cove, or rather open roadstead, to 
which Vancouviir gave the name of ‘‘ Drake’s Ikiy.’* 'i wcive 
miles w'ithin the parallel of latitude named by Hakluyt would 
have l>roiig]it Jiim to tlie entrance of San Francisco Bay. Nor 
did J>e j>reten(i to exact observations ; and in ])oint of fact the 
j)revalt*nt fogs of that coast would sufficiently account for the j 
Jack (>f them. Drake was bent on a inaraiitling, not on a 
scientific expedition.. 

'J’he topography of Califoniia may he very easily indicated. 
“It is characterised by a grand .simplicity. 'I’wo mountain' 
chains — the coast range and the Sierra Nevada — outline the 
form of the .state; the one extending on the ra< ific .shore on 
its western side, the oll)cr along its eastern bonier/’ overlook- 
ing the great l)asin of ])lains and jnairies \vhi( h might l)e 
properly named, if the title were not elsewhere appropriated. 
Central America. Both chains interlock tiorih and south. 
Mount Shasta (14,400 feet) maybe taken to be the t(‘rminating 
peak of either range in the north. These mountains cnclo.se 
the great, broad, fertile, now much cultivated valleys of the 
Sacramento and .San Joaquin rivers, and are fed by countless 
trihiitaric.s, which spring mainly from the snows, or the moun- 
tain liirns of the Sierras, where tljcrc are a hundred ])caks of 

13.000 feet in height, and one at least (Mount AVhitney) of 

15.000 feet. The coast range, averaging perhaps 3,000 or 

4.000 feel, rarely rises above 6,000, and is seldom snow-tipped, 
while the Sierra Nevada is an essentially Aljane cliaiii. Scores 
of volcanoes have in former days blazed along the crest of tlie 
latter, and have covercti with lava an area of 20,000 square j 
miles. “Sometimes this lava overlies, and at others underlies, 
the def)Osits of gold-bearing gravel wroiiglit by the miner.”* 

In early days. gold nuggets were often found that bore all the 
marks of fusion, lying amongst scorched pebbles and othei; 
volainic indications. 

'rhe coast range is broken near its centre by the gap 
known poetically as tlie “(iolden (iate,” tlie entrance to the 
Bay of San Francisco. 'I'he c(>ol afternoon wind, the “Key- 
hole l^recze,” which, while keeping tlie capital healthy, renders it 
a somewhat less pleasant jdac e of residence tlian the country 
generally, sweeps in by thi.s entrance. 'J’en miles away, even 
on the bay itself, tins wind is not felt at all, and at twenty 
miles fr6m the city you may live in a .sleatly warm climate 
of almost perpetual summer. 

* Se« an article by IC Avery, a well-known (lulirornian writer, in the 
Overland Monthly (San I'laiirisco), Dec., iSCS. In treating of points 
which lu-ive not come under my own r)bscrv{ition, 1 have been iniicii in- 
debted to the sj^cs of infonuatioii contained in tills magazine. 


“ groves ” of tliese giants are now known not to be confined 
to one or two lociilities merely : their range has been found 
to be much more extended. Our readers will remember tlie 
bark of one of medium si/e, long exhibited at the Sydenham 
PiUare, and not long ago destro}'ed by fire. The “ original ” 
grove, in Calavenus county, contains ninety of these trce.s, forty 
to fifty feet in circumference, and ten of ninety feet round ; 

' while the fallen ^"Father of the Forest” iiieiisured Jio feet 
round at tlic butt, was 200 feet upwards to the lirst branch, 
and was estimated to have been, when standing, 450 leet in 
height. Five men .s]>ent twenty-two day.s in 1^54 cutting 
down one wliich was nineiy-two feet round and 300 feet high. 
The stump of the latter has been turned ijito the foundation 
and tloor of a house in vvliicli dancing jKirties are sometimes 
hvld. 'i’here is abundaiK e of room for siwcnil (jiiadrilles. 
I’he place has become a great resort for holiday .seekers, and 
tliere is a good hotel there now. 

In a .second groove, in Mariprisa county, there are six of 
these trees from ninety to one Juindreil feet round, while one 
giant has, at ninety feet from tlie ground, a branch .six feet 
in diameter. A section of tliat limb would be as large as a 
round table of very fiir average si/e ! 'fhe cige of these trees 
is a disputed point : it is <|uestional>le whether any date bai k 
before the (Christian era. Tlicy .seem to have grown with our 
modern civilisation. 

But jicrhaps, after the Sierra j>caU; themselves, the most 
interesting features of ilur mountains are those vast rock -girt 
valleys, one of which, the Vosemile, has now a w^orld-wide 
repuUtion. It has been ]>roved to be by no means unitpic 
in California, the lanil of wonders. 'Fhe memliers of the late 
Geological Survey of California discovered at the sources of 
the 'J'uolumne river, and elsewhere, magnificent vallcy.s of the 
Siinie c lass. 

I’he Ycjscmilc (Indian for “grizzly bear”) — said to have 
been named after a renowned chief bcxi.sting that ominous 
title — is an almost level valley, in which there are pine and 
oak, willow, birch and liay woods, a wealth of fern, and flowers, 
among wliich one may find such English favourites as the 
primrose, cowsjip, and violet. The Merced river winds its 
tortuous way through it ; now opening into silent pools, very 
tempting to the angler or bather, now dashing on its way 
with laughing impetuosity. 'I’he valley is eight or nine miles 
long by half a mile to a mile in widtli, and is shut in by per- 
jKsndicular cliffs and craggy heights which lower grandly from 
, 3,000 to 5,000 feet above its level. The highest rock — one 
rising to over a mile in height, .some 6,000 feet —is in the 
form of a half dome, one side of which apticars to have been, 
ill the traiLsitioii days of our planet, wrecked in massive 
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bould<s« about its base, Othets, which now have a “ name ” 
as Wdl as a “local habitation,” and bear sudi titles as “the 
Sentinel,”, “the Three Brothers,” and “the Cathedral Spires,” 
have a more pyramidal form. 

But the very greatest attraction of the valley centres in the 
great Yosemite Fall From the point from which it takes its 
sudden leap to the foam and spray-dashed pool at its base, is 
2,6qo feet : twelve or fifteen times the height of Niagara. It 
is broken by projecting ledges in the granite cliff into three 
falls, but this perhaps only adds to its beauty. A second, the 
“ Bridal Veil ” Fall, is much smaller, but even more lovely. 
It derives its name from the delicate, sciittered mist and spray, 
which, floating and swaying in the., breeze, half obscures the 
falling water. 

'rhe Yosemitcwalley is one of natiire*s temples, reared to the 
glory of the Creator, where man feels utterly insignificant. It 
is easy to furnish measurements and hard facts ; photography 
can give us the outward fonn, without the spirit: nothing 
short of the highest j>oetry or nobIe.st art can paint it truly, or 
even dimly shadow forth its grandeur. It is a pleasure 
for ii.s to know that tlie. United Stiitcs government, warne<I 
by the fate of Niagara, has deircetl that this valley, as 
well as the nearest grove of giant trees, is to be held and 
protected for tlie pulilic benefit exclusively. No settler can 
desec rate it, nor shear it of half its beautie.s ; no one can 
vulgarise it, nor turn it into a *^show place” for the exaction 
of petty extortions. 

Probably llierc are but few of our readers aware tliat ( ali- | 
fornia has geysers as remarkable as those in Iceland. There 
is an inn hard by these, reached whh east from San Francisco 
by steamer and stage, in tlie neigh] >ourliooil of whicli, in the 
summer, numerous vi.siiors ramble, ride, angle, skeb h, or pic- 
nic. Furtlicrrnore, there is a small house where one can 
take, over a jet of vapour which issues from the ground, a 
natural steam-bath, finishing off with a showcu-balh from a 
streamlet which trickles over a neighbouring rock; while 
from beneath the earth terrible? and ominous gninibling is 
heard, as tliou.;li Dame Nature had been scandalised 
such proceedings. Tliere are innumerable hot and cold 
springs ; indeed, California boasts a large number of snlplmr 
and other spring.s, one of which was used by the few' 
scattc^red aborigines long licfore the “pale faces” had dreamt 
of its existence, in which a black sul})huri)us stream issues 
side by side with one of pure water, wliich refuses to mingle 
with il. 

There i.s one hollow% the Witches’ (kiiildron, filled w’ilh w'nter 
of a pitchy darkness, which hoi Is and sputters so furiously that 
it is dangerous to approai'h it, itspecially in holiday eostiune. 


hunter. When riding ahead of his companions, he came sud- 
denly on the north end of the gorge, kt^iown os the Devil’s 
Ciifion.” He immediately reined up, and turned his horse’s 
hea<l back to his friends, to whom, pale and* bretithless, he ex- 
claimed, “ ]joys, boys, I've found — the nether regions I”* 

The lakes of California, even those of an alkaline nature, 
would alone furnish subject-matter for a longer article than the 
prescnt.t Mono Lake is so highly charged with mineral salts 
that, like the Dead Sea, it is void of all life, save the “countless 
larvae of a small fly.” Owen’s Lake is as brackish as an 
inland sea. Borax Lake is named from the principal feature 
of its water and bed, now extensively utilised. 

Many Californians of thc.se days-— those blest with means 
and leisure — ^makc up travelling parties, and enjoy a “ picnic 
of three or four months’ duration among these wonders, "rhey 
invarialily hike horses, almo.st always a light W£igon or two, 
with tents and supj)lies ; and, eschewing all hotels, watering- 
place.s, steamboats, or railways, wander “ fancy led,” following 
the bent of their in(?linations. Ladies often join such parties. 
Some of course take .servants ; others do all their own w'ork, 
and these are they who derive the main benefits of such a life. 
He who c;an catch his own moiinlain trout, or shoot his own 
game and cook it, groom and saddle his horse and make bis 
own camji and log fire, is likely to enjoy his whole existence. 
And where, as in some cases, the members of such an expe- 
dition have varied gifts- one a flautist, who can wake echoes 
from the distant hills ; another a geologist or naturalist, fiiuling 
beauty arul interest in all he meets ; the tlurd a “ skctchist,” 
able to tieriieluale the varied grandeur or loveliness thrfujgh 
which they pass — it is evitlenl thut sucli a Bohemian expedition 
might be most profitable as well as delightful. A Californian, 
speaking of one of these hajijiy excursions, says: “I'wo or 
three attempts to sing ‘ Sw^cet Home ’ by the camp fire on the 
first night wore failures. At the time when the tears should 
have started, there was a bn?ak, and a laugh which echoed far 
j up in the ravine. Nobody had lost a home, but five happy 
I mortals had found one, the roof of whii h was of emerald, sup- 
ported by great pillars of red wood, which cast their shadows far 
I out in the w'ilderncss, as the flames shot up from the camp 
j fire.” SiK'h an (wistence is po.ssible in almost any part of that 
j enjoyable land for nine months of the year. 

The winter in (California is represented by a “rainy season," 
during which time the country roads arc someliines nearly im- 
j>as.sal>le. 'J'he WTitcr well rememliers two visits made by him 
to the Valley of Sonoma, and the contrasts the route thither 
^iresented. In the first trip, made in winter, our steamer left 
us at the embryo seLlIement of Lakeville, on Fetal urna “Creek," 
where the banks seemed almost as fluid as the river, and where 


Iwerywhere t)iere is the escape of steam ; a cloud overhangs 
the canon in which all this i.s going on, only dissijiated on a 
very hot day by the sun’s inicn.scst rays. 7'he “steamboat 
^gey.ser,” the largest of these jets of vapour, issues from a hole 
two or three feet in diameter, and .shoots up far in the air 
before it is visible at all, like steam blowuiig ofl' from a boiler, 
'rhegroiiiul is of all shades and colours, porous and rotten, and 
on its surface may be gathered a complete druggist’s shop of 
crystals — magnesia, soda, alum, or sulphur. It is the very 
laboratory of nature. When visited by a recent author, this 
property, with the inn, was for sale. Who would like to invest 
in an estate with so shaky a title ? 

The geysers were discovered, in 1847, i*y ii* Elliot, a 


everything apjieared so dainj), swamjiy, an<l rheumatic as to 
recall very forcibly that “ Kdcn” which rc?(iuired all the ])hilo- 
sojihy of a Mark 'lajilcy to endure. The country gencrajiy was 
in one of three conditions, mud, slough, or swamp ; and our stage- 
I Ovach wheels were often up to their ax letrees in slime. Logs 
and planks were, at some jiarts of the road, laid down to render 
some unusually bad jilace passalflc. Some one Kiughingly 

* Miss Saxon's “ Five Years within the Hohlen Gale.", 

t 'fin* rnounlain tarns and lakes were the main sources from which the 
mining comjmnics derived the water .so necessary in tludr oj)cniti(»ns. There 
are 5,300 miles of “ ditches "'-artificial water canals — in tlie State, and 
after they have st?rved their present purpose, there is no<l<»ibl that they will 
Ik' utilised to irrigate large tracts of coulilry more or le,ss liable to droughts. 
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suggested that the flat-bottomed steamer we had just left, would 
have been more appropriate than the coach, if it could only 
have managed to go up-hill 1 A few weeks later the writer re- 
visited the same spot in early spring, when everything was bright 
and sunny, and the flowers gaily blooming. . All the mud had dis- 
appeared — w^as baked ])crfe('tly hard and dry' ; the roads were 
dusty, but otherwise in tolerable condition ; and even ‘‘I^keville 
the lugiibrious ” smiled grimly'. During the winter rainy season 
there arc often Jong Sjjells of delightful w’eathcr, and the face of 
nature is never so green and fresh in California as during that 
period. Sooth to say, in the summer time it has a very 
bumt-up look, and gives some excuse to a recent Californian 
writer, who poetically compares the hills round San I'rancisco 
to the “knobs on an overdone meat ]no !” 

Every variety of climate is to be found in Califoniia — from 
severely temperate to seinl-tropii'al. “Scored upon the i)incs 
of the mountains one may see what (le])ths of snow fall every 
winter at the very time when, in the soiitlmrn jjarts of the 
State, there are not only orange blossoms, i)iit a Avealtli of rij)e 
and ])crfccl fruit.” “I'lie magivdia snrviviNs the winter out 
of doors, and the {cntury j>Iant blossoms in less t])an twenty 
years,” tlms upsetting popular notions resi)e('ting its tardy 
growth. At the extreme sotitluan borders of the State, as at 
Fort Yuma, where the mean monthly teinj)erature arcnt^^cs 56 
degrees Fahr. in January, ami 92 degrees in July, the heat is 
execssivt^, and fearful and wonderful stories are told of it. “In 
that j)art of the country— -as yet very thinly settled — the 
inhabitants are said, but tiof on llie best authority, to read the 
morning pnt)ers (whe n tliey get them !) ui< to their ne<‘ks in 
water— ^\hen they are lucky enough to find any. 1 Weis arc an 
unnecessary luxury, the lieat of the sun causing immediate cvajio- 
ralir)!!. If you hang ii]» a sliing of c andles, in a few hours the 
grease runs olf ilieni, and there is iu)t])ing left but ilie wicks, and 
they are always, therefore, k<*t)l in ice till jv<piired. Droughts 
arc < oniinon, and wliisky is said to be cheajier than water, 
which, if (rue, may account for some of the other statements!” 

lint the i'limatc of the .State as a whole is delightful. Warm 
iLs it is, tluMv is an elasticity, a steady tone in the atmosphere, 
“like drauglits of champagne, or subtle presence of iron. It 
invite.s to labour, and makes it possible.”* (kalifornia has been 
mentioned as an exrdhmt hnimr for retiring Anglo Indians, and 
it is williiii the possibiliti('s that some may be induced to spend 
their declining days theie. It has all the advantages of a 
clim.Ue en j<jyed by the wSoutli of kraiice ami the !Me< li terra ucan 
countries, with tlie a<ldition (jf an Anglo-Saxon pojmlation. 

'J‘he fertility of the soil is remarkable. It is easy to cite, 
exceptional wonders — from giant trees pears growai in the 
oi>cn air three or four ])Ounds in weight, :ind encumbers fifty 
inches long ! 'There is a vine in Santa Barbara county, ]ilaiUed 
in 1765, wlrnli >irMs three or four tons of grajies annually. 
But the following f;u ts mean mudi more than all this : that, in 
sj>ilc of slovenly farming, wheat ctojis in California often 
coverage fifty to seventy bushels, and more occasionally, eighty 
])ushcls to tlio acre. Again, o//,' /.v sttffuktit for two 

crops, "Die “volunteer cro]j” of tlie .second year, springing 
up from the diopjied seed of the first one, yields Ic.ss in 
quantitv, but is nearly all piofit. 'The long steady hiiinmcr 
enables the farmer to iJur^h on tho spot, in ijlace of being 
obliged to cart it to bis barns at a distance. (Jrain often 
remains on ground in slieaves, imthresheil and unharmed, 

• JjOwIcs, ‘•Acro.^.'i ihc OujitiiiciU.” 


for weeks together. In early days, indeed, it was customary to 
enclose a corner of a field, where, after throwing in the sheaves, 
a band of wild “mustangs” (Mexican horses) were turned 
in, and they trampled out the grain. Now-a-days, improved 
machinery is employed. There is one imichine, known as a 
“harvester,” which reaps, threshes, and sacks the grain in one 
operation, but its use is not common. There is no romance in 
a Californian harvest. “ The sickle, the cradle, and the flail, the 
reapers and the gleaners — Boax and Ruth — all are gone. The 
picture now is a broad hazy [)lain, bounded by brown hills, 
wdiich flicker and glimmer in the mirage : no trees, no running 
brooks, no green gra.s.s, but miles on nule.s of grain. Far aw'ay 
you descry clouds of yellow dust, and as you come nearer you 
sec the wagons drawn by horses coming in loaded with jiiles of 
grain, and returning empty ; and in the centre stands the huge 
machine, driven perhaps by steam, perhaps by a score of 
horses travelling in .in endless cirele, and fed by men dark as 
nuilattocs w'ilh the sun and dust, ])erhajjs with mouths and 
nostrils sw'athed to )>rotect the lungs from the dust.” 

Last season (i86<S) Califiunia raised 20,000,000 bushels— 
four times the (juantity recjuired for her own pr»pulation ; yet it 
was only from the year 1859 that slie commenced to have any 
surplus w'luUcvcr, and twelve years ago she was looked upon 
as one of the best customers for the farmers of the Southern 
States. Now she helps to supply New York, Liverpool, her 
own immediately surrounding coasts, and sends, also, more or 
1 e.ss to Australian and Chinese jjorls. 

California yielded wine Jong liefore she was known to 
possess gold-fields. Wilkes <leseribed it in i8.|i as “miseralile 
stuff, whieli W'oiild siwrcely be taken An’ the juice of tlic graj>e.” 
Now the inodiirtion of the State is 3,000,000 gallons. One 
firm alone, in New York, sells 250.000 dollars’ worth j<ei 
annum. 'Tlicre is hardly a bar room in lliat ( ity or in Boston 
wlicre Californian burgundy, hock, port, sherry, c liampagne, ami 
winc-braudy, are not to be oblaiiieil. The lighter w'ines are 
the better ]>ro(Iuctions ; some of them will coinjiare willi ex- 
cellent French and Rhenish wines. 'J'here is one variety of 
sweet wine prettily nameil “Angelica.”* If California can only 
induce her sister states to become W'ine instead of whisk) - 
drinking c ommunities, she may be a good angel of tom])crance 
to them, acconiplisliing more than all the ]\Iaine lujuor knv.s 
in the world. Raisin-drying, as well as lluil of figs, prunes, 
vVc., lias been commenced ; the.se j)iodin ts wHl s<mie day 1 )C 
items of expent. 

But California can do more than this, 'The fig-tree grow's 
cvery'where ; in the south, it yields two crops a year. Oranges, 
lemons, limes, and citrons; almoiuls, olives, and even dates and 
bananas, thrive in southern California, which is also the great 
Stock-raising part of the state. 'I'hcre immense herds of cattle 
roam, live, and die almost iincared for and untended. AVoiil, 
and, by consequence, woollen gcxxls, are staple jiroducalons. In 
one mill at San Francis(‘0, over 300 Chinamen are employed. 

And now', liow' large a jiojnilation does the reader suiqiose 
this country has s«k far attracted to itself? Not more than 
600,000 souls ! The uniiod po]Jiilation of California, Oregon, 
Washington, an<l other outlying territories, is about one-third 
that of London. 'There is, I lien, an unbounded field for 
emigration on these northern ,Pacifi<‘ shores. 

San Francisco will be the New York of the roast; it is 
already its commercial centre. In front of it, says Mr. Dilkc,* 

* “Greater Britain,” VoJ. I. 
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quoting Governor GUpin, ^^are 
745 millions of hungiy AsiaticSi 
who have spices to exchange 
for meat and grain,” and already 
the increasing trade between 
California, China, and Japan 
has called into existence a line 
of first-class steamers. It is, 
moreover, the terminus to the 
great Pacific Railway. It is 
possible even now to reach the 
Pacific from the Atlantic, a 
distance of 3,400 miles across 
tlie continent, in twelve days. 
Less than 300 miles of that 
enterprise remains to be con- 
structed. The company speaks 
of its certain completion this 
siim.mer. With those facts in 
view, and with the knowledge 
that the bay of San Francist'o 
is the best harbour on the coast 
— anywhere from Mexico to 
Vancouver Island, if not, in* 
deed, from Panama to Hohring 
Straits — it is luirdl)' too much 
to suy that San Franc isco has 
a more iiromising future than 
any other young city on the 
globe. 

An<l arc there no drawbacks 
to a residence in this otherwise 
Jiajipy state? There is but 
one of a serious nature: Cali- 
fornia has jiroved herself to be 
an carth(|uake country. 

Earthquakes have been very 
common ever since the first 
settlement of the country : the 
writer has experienced several. 
But, until llic laic earth(]uakc 
(21st October, t86S), no severe 
shocks had frighteni'd the in- 
habitants, and it was believed 
that they would never seriously 
damage the prospects of the 
state. The writer, though ab- 
sent from San Francisco in ilie 
late earthquake, has received 
both private (written) and 
printed accounts from the 
country since the dale of its 
T)rrurrence. It created a gicat 
panic; nay, some have left 
California in conseijuence. 

At five minutes before eight 
o’clock on the morning of 
the 2ist October, the earth- 
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rushed out into the streets in 
crowds ; frightened horses 
trampled their way through 
tliem heedlessly; the entire 
city was affected as it had 
never been before. Yet, in 
summing up the damage done 
to life and property, we find 
that not over six persons were 
killed, and that no buildings 
were mined but those on the 
“ made ground ” — ground 
reclaimed from the bay, and 
loosely filled in, the houses, 
in Iiundreds of cases, standing 
on piles. There, walls fell in 
all directions ; whole, houses 
collapsed to their foundations ; 

floors were cmmpled between 
the better built -walls of ad- 
joining houses, like cards in 
the hand of a child.” No 
Iniildings were much damaged 
among those on the rocks and 
hills on which San Francisco 
is hugely built; and it is rc- 
ninrkable that the same w^as 
true of the great earthquake 
of Lisbon, which, in the .sj)acc 
of a few minutes, destroyed 
60,000 i)eoj>lc. There, also, 
a building was injured 
on the secondary limestone of 
basalt r Willioiit irreverence, 
San Franciscans should evi- 
dently remember the respective 
fates of the man who “ built on 
llic sand,” and of him who 
jilared his dwelling “on a 
rock and indeed the occur- 
rence has already awakened a 
very intelligent discussion in 
California. Anglo-Saxons will 
not allow even an earthquake 
to get tlie belter of them, if, 
luimanly speaking, the appli- 
cation of common sense may 
be able in any way to neu- 
tralise its power. 

There are important streets 
in San Francisco built on 
ground snatched from tlie bay, 
over which ships anchored 
twenty years ago, and where, 
as a recent Califomipn writer 
says, “ they may anchor again I 
Whcie the marble quay at 
Lisbon stood on the first mom- 


quake shook San PVancisco to its very foundations. 1’ho walls ing of November, 1755, humlred fathoms failed 

reeled as if about to bury the entire population. Helpless to reach it for ever afterwards.” The same writer, besides 
infanejr and dccrcpid age, frantic mothers and awe struck men, alliuling io the different results experienced* ton different 
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j^jckdiatioi)^ sbowii tlbat gome fonus of building wuk 
more “earthquake j>roof"* than others; but the subject :b 
too technical for readers who, happily, We no such occur- 
rences to fear. 

The State archives of California rec<»-d several itnportant 
shocks. ‘^Thc mission of San Juan Bautista (between San 
Jose and Monterey) was destroyed by an earthquake in the 
month of October, 1800.” “The good fathers there were 
compelled to sleep in wagons to avoid the danger, since the 
houses were not habitable, and the ground opened into deep 
fissures/' In 1808 and 1812 there were several severe shocks. 
In the late eartlKpiake, the old church at San Jose, which had 
lasted through so many vicissitudes, was shaken down, but the 


country geiieratty wAs not affiseted severelyt though the vibra- 
tbn «eems to have gone through the breadth and length of the 
land. 

Latest accounts show that all this is already forgotten. 
Without at all glossing over the facts connected with these 
convulsions of nature, there seems good reason to believe and 
hope that California will never experience any such earthquakes 
as those which have desolated many pcirts of South America, 
for the force of the earthquake wave seems to die out in its 
northward course. But who can tell ? 

There is nothing perfect: there are spots on the sun. 
Earthfjuakcs are the spots on the otherwise tranquil course of 
Californian life. 


A yotirncy through the Soudan and IVestern Abyssinia , 'with Reminiscences 

of Captivity. 


r>Y MEUTKNANT W. F. PRIDEAUX, F.R.C.S.. BOMBAY SI'AF-F CORPS. 


IV.--We^TERN AbVSSTNIA 'rciIELOA ANO Taccosa. 
The country w^e were about to enter was one whic h, viewed from 
either its religious or historical aspect, presented features of the 
highest [lossible interest to the European traveller. As the field 
inwhidi the missionary /cal of the great Alexamlrian champion 
of the orthodox filth reaped its first-fruits; the land where the 
enthusiastic monachism of the fourth century, the contiigion 
imported from the Thebaid, had jiroduced the earliest version 
of Holy Writ, after the Septuagint and Vulgate ; the scene of . 
those sanguinary conflicts between the followers of the old ' 
religion and the almost invinc ible zeal and energy of Rome, 
and in whic h the latter, though triumphant for a time, and 
aided by all Uie influence of king and court, had yet to 
succumb before the steadfast and unwearying adherence to 
their fathers' liiith which distinguished the njoimtaineers in the 
rocky fastnesses of J.asla ; and lastly, as the one green spot in 
Northern Africa where Christianity, debased and rotten though 
it be, has still defied for hundreds of years the Koran ami the 
sword on the one hand, and on the other the temputions of a 
sensual and soulless paganism ; — Ethiopia is invested with 
peculiar interest, and there is much to lead us to the expecta- 
tion that prophecy may yet be fulfilled in her. In its ancient 
books we find fables based on histoiy, and histories where the 
personages are labuloiis : the Jewish king EI-Hukeem, and the 
queen who came from the south with longing in her heart to 
hear the words of wisdom ; her .son, who fled from Jencsalein 
with tlie ark as a trophy, and the greatest amongst the doctors, 
and scribes, and musicians as his companions ; and after that, 
Candace and the God-fearing eunuch ; and later still, the : 
talc iC Abraha and Atsbaha, the war of the Elephant, and '■ 
the con«jiicst of Yemen. Truth and myth mingled together, ; 
and hardly to be sifted now. In our own days we have seen ' 
an old ni;in, infirm and in his flotage, and yet with a genealogy i 
which goes ba( k to the era of Brule and Locrinc, in the pages ! 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth, Hat.sc Yolianncs, last of the de- ; 
scendanls of Solomon. 

in its physical characteristit s, also. Abyssinia afford.s rnuch 
that is interesting to the student of geography, Starting from 
the lowdyin^^.^liores of the R,ed Sea, a few miles bring us to j 


i two or three lofty ranges of mountains which ran only be 
■ crossed l)y devious routes and by passes, now hanging over tin* 
crest of a yieak, now plunging into a rocky defile ; and which 
form the walershe<I of the rivxTS which irrigate the plains 
beyond, d'he.se once surmounted, we find there is a gividual 
dip of about one in one and two-thirds to the western jwovinces 
through which we tcK)k the journey now briefly to be sketched, 
and which, while dgfu ienL in the jiicturesque grandeur and 
sublimity which lend the highest charm to the eastern district.s, 
enjoy, and deservedly, a more enviable rojmtation for fertility 
and material prosperity. The Abyssinians themselves make a 
general distinc tion between the or highlands, and the 

Kuuilia, or lowlaiuls. Tlie clevatc^d plateaux of Shoa, the 
Wallo Galla country, and many yiarts of d'igre,inny be taken as 
types of the former, while the latter are well reiire.sentecl by the 
districts of Will kail and Walilubba on the north-west, and the 
deadly and dangerous valleys of the 'I af azze and the Hawash, 
Bt'yond these there are the snow covered hciglits of Seniyen, 
the ic/wkyc of the Amhara, which yiossesscs sufh fascination in 
the mind of the soldier jiroceeding on the warqiath, that, with 
the.cfivbfr, or thin tufts of grass, which offer the only seinblaiux* 

. of vegetation in those Alpine regions, it forms tlic burden to 
one of his most favourite battle-songs. 

The districts immediately to the westward of the Tsana Sea 
cannot projierly be included in any of the aliovc divisions. 
Their average altitude may be estimated at 6,000 feet above 
the sea-level, and they thus jio.sscss neither the cold and bracing 
climate of tlie nor the hot and malarious atmosphere of 
the kwolld. Generally .speaking, these jjrovinces may not be 
well adapted to a luiropean constitution, but there can be no 
question that the natives of both sexe.s are strong, robust, and* 
handsome, if not so longdiveil as the dwellers in more elevated 
district.s. Herds of cattle abound in great numbers, sheep to a 
much less extent, while horses are generally imported from the 
higher countries of Shoa and Godjam. 

But it is time now to return to our own personal cxpcrience.s 
and wandering.s. 

Soon after crossing the narrow rivulet wliich divides the 
Calabat district from tlie debatable land beyond, wq bade 
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fiuwweil to the ^ends who had thus hx accompanied us, and 
proceeded our way alone. It was the 38th of December, 
and though surrounded by scenes seldom associated with that 
kindly Christmas-time, it was impossible to prevent the mind 
banishing for the moment the rugged boulders and dwarf 
bamboos which fringed the patli, and the crowds of dusky 
faces and uncouth forms which environed us, and reverting to 
pleasant retrospects of home ; and then perhaps the thought 
would arise, where should we be that time next year? A 
cpiestion easily put; fortunately for us then, not so easily 
answered. The evening was pretty far advanced when we 
iurived at our halting-place. The local nomenclature is, as a 
rule, Arabic, until the (landwa, the boundary of Abyssinia 
Proj)er, is crossed, and tliis place, only noticeable through the 
possession of a little water, was called D’akn-el-Feel (///<? BearJ of 
the lUephant). Our, btMls were quickly sjiread in the o].>en air, 
and wc lay down to snatch a few hours* rest, while the servants 
lighted fires, anfl cowered around them for warmth and coni- 
panionship. Ihil the extreme cold ])revented us from sleeping 
long, and before daybreak wc arose, and joined our servants 
around the cheerful embers. Abyssinians are never at a 
loss for conversation ; while some are eloquent, all are garrulous; 
and if, with our limited knowledge of the language, we could 
not chime in with the messengers, the Shiho jVlohammed, or 
the 'J'igro Hailu, in the anecdotes they were doubtless relating 
about the court of the great king, we could still find something 
to chat about witli the inter] meters, Omar Ali, Dasta, or Walda 
Gabriel of Shoa, who, with his young wife, was accompanying 
us from Mattunma. At break of day wc resumed our imn h, 
and travelled on till breakfast-time, when we halted at Alaradib, 
the Abyssinians being regaled with their favourite “brundo,”or 
raw meat, as a cow was slaughtered incontinently on our 
arrival, 'i’he country is here more thickly wotnled, and the 
shiimhoko, or bamboo, has increased in si/e ; but there is still a 
deficiency of what would be considered forest trees In England. 
Rumours had reached us that 'firsu Goba/ye, the insurgent 
< hieftain of Walkait, and the greater jiart of North-western 
Abyssinia, was hovering in our neighbourhood with a large 
gathering of ids wild < at*raris, in the liope of intercepting the 
rich booty destined for 'Theodore, and this made us ntiturally 
anxious to push on as fast as possible. Tlial night we crossed 
the (iandwa, a stream w'hieh, rising in the hills of Alafa, ]mrsues 
a north-westerly iannse for about fifty miles, till it falls into the 
Atbara, not far from where wv fordi'd it. It was about thirty 
yards wide at tliat season of the yi*ar. and, as J said above, 
is usually eonsiilered to bound Christian Abyssinia. We 
bivouacked for the night at K!n;r el-Laila, and rising betimes, 
travelled over liill and dale till we reached Waldinee, where, 
seeing no jirepara lions made to reeeivi* us, we lialted lieneatli 
the sliade of a large sycamore, a little lieyond the market-jilaee, 
till our .servants and baggage should arrive. 

Wahhnee, tiie first village in Abyssinia Proper, is in th 
clistric't of 'Tcharkwa, or 'IVhargf), and as it is .Nitiialed on the 
high road between the producing countries of Godjuiii, Agow' 
Meder, and Dcanbea, and the great mart of Matemma, it is a 
place w^hich boasts a considerable trade. We arii\’ed while the 
weekly market was being held, but the real business of the day 
was nearly over, and consccpiently the ])easantry Avho had c'oine 
in to .sell their wares, and those who had come to buy, together 
with the .soldiers, priests, idlers, and general ])opiilalion of the 
l)lace, who had no means of doing cither, had plenty of time 


to stare at and take stock of the mw arrivals, We had ex- 
pected that we should have been met here by the officers 
deputed by King Theodore to escort us j but while we were still 
l)dng under the tree, and discussing whether it was worth 
wJiilc to pitch our tents, one of their servants came up in hot 
haste, and informed us that in consequence of the story relating 
to Tirsii Gobazyd, mentioned above, their masters felt them- 
selves constrained to keep an eye on the rebel’s movements, 
and they accordingly advised us to proceed forthwith to a place 
called Balwehfi, a few miles further on, and await their arrival. 
The S/iiW/iy or head man of the village, who prol)ably had 
small desire to see us (piartcred on him a.s guests, recommended 
us also to follow this course. 

'Then ensued a battle-royal between our Arali and 'Pakrooree 
camel drivers and the Abyssinian followers of the Shoom. 1 
do not wish it to be understood that any blood was shed, or 
even blow's exchanged, lait the strife of tongues w'a.s kept u]) 
wath the gi'eatest heat for ujwvards of an hour. The cameleers, 
who knew ])relty w'^ell what the road between Wahlmcc and 
iJalwehil w'as like, and who were only engaged as far as the 
former 1 da c.c, vowed by their lVoi)hct and his Roran that nothing 
sliould induce them lo kill their beasts by urging them up the 
rugged ]>aths and stony defiles which lay before them, while the 
Cdiristians w'ere e(]iially zealous in invoking the aid of St. 
Michael and all the saintly host in eftccting what tliey wished. 
.At length authority won the day ; the cameli*cr.s, whose animals 
had liucn seized, came in again by driblets ; harmony w^as 
restored, and {leace ratified I)y the iiromise of an a<iditional 
hahh^ihees'h. 

'I’he following afternoon, on the last day of 1S65, wc settled 
ourselves down at ikilweha, and pitched our tents on a small 
plot of ground which had been cleared by nature, and was 
surrounded on all sides by thii.kly-wooded hills. 'Tlie name 
Ralweha* properly belongs to a small brooklet, w'hieh ri]>i)led 
close behind our encanqiinent ; but either that a])j)ellation, or 
that of Ikilkitcha, is used indifferently for the neiglibourhood. 
On arrival, we found that the Shoom, who had already receiveil 
intimation of our apjiroach, was ready to receive us, and 
although he w'as too poor to juovido us with fei/J (mead), the 
ri«’h man’s drink, he hail done his best lo furnish us w'ith as 
much ta//e 7 , or beer, as we could drink. Thirsty and tired as 
wc were, lUanc and 1 imagined W'c had discovered a treasure 
when w'e descried the or jar slung over the shoulders of 

a stedwart maid servant ; but we had si areely moistened our 
li])S with the sour but not unjdeasani liquor it contained, when 
w’e discovered that w'e had acted quite contrary to all Abyssinian 
^liqiieite, whi( h dictated that the offering should have been 
first laid at the \'vc\ of the chief tif the party, or at any rate 
I at those of his ttzdf or iniendanl whii h office, in fault of a 
j belter, Walda Gahriel had assumed. Our fault, how^ever, in 
consideraiion of our ignorance, was lanidoned. and we inomised 
thereafter to hearken attentively to the counsels of our Slioan 
guide, ])hiloso|»her, and friend." I.aler in the evening the 
' Shoom disjialehed on a visit to Mr. Kassain his better half, 
who came, aec.iarding to the wamt of Abyssinian dames, riding 
on a mule. cnvdo])eiI, bead and all, in the thick folds of her 
shanta^ and attended by two black-eyed, laughing damsels. 

We found our time hang rather heavily on our hands here ; 
there was no game to* speak of, and as the surrounding country 

• IVeha in Amharic signifies “water,” anti is often used as a sutlfix to 
ic iiiuiic.'j of livers, just as Mat is used as a i>refix in Tigrc% 



was thickly wooded and hilly, and the wild reivers of llirsu 
Gohazy^ might be in any direction, it w'as not considered safe 
to stroll fiir beyond the jirecincts of the ramp. One afternoon, 

I remember, we determined on ascending an inconsiderable, 
but ratJicr steep, eminence hard by ; wJien, as we were returning, 
we found ourselves confronted by a man who only after much 
poj'Jeyingf and then with but scant courtesy, allowed ns to pass. 

We discovered that he was an officer in the employ of the 
Chistoms authorities, and that it was only in wlmt he considered 
the discharge of his duly that 
he had stopped us, as, for 
aught he knew, we might have 
been smuggling merchandise 
along that unfrequented path. 

He must, however, have re- 
ceived a severe rebuke from 
his superiors, who were better 
aware of our position than 
himself, for, coming the next 
day with a heavy stone upon 
his neck, lie prostrated himself 
before Mr. Rassam, and en- 
treated pardon in the abject 
manner usual to Abyssinians. 

This of course he received, 
and with a small present into 
the bargain he went away 
happy and contented. 

On the 4 th of January we 
were informed that the officers 
('omi)osing our escort had ar- 
rived, and we were instructed 
by our Mentor, Wakla Gabriel, 
that if we wished to inspire 
them with suitable respect 
and awe for us we should re- 
main seated in the lent, and 
without offering to rise, merely 
regard them while they made 
their obeisances with that 
look of hauteur and con- 
scious superiority which an 
Abyssinian noble always as- 
sumes before inferiors. This 
however wc could not do. As 
soon as they were ushered in 
wc felt constrained to rise, and 
welcomed them with an honest 
English shake of the hand. 

1'hcy were three, or rather five, in number; but the principals, 
who held the rank of Basha, and had been invested witli the i medicine-chests, and the like —to their fate ; but at last the 


The third, 1 jdj Ttlshoo, is the son of a petty chief in the 
district of I'chclga, named VV^Asy6 ; a Kamunt in religion for- 
merly, he iiad changed his fiiith at the Iiehest of the king, and 
had also been rewarded with a share in the administration of 
the Aml)a. Wasyo and Arnarc Hailu wc shall meet hereafter. 
To keep these lads in order, I suj)posc, oral any rate to add the 
weight always attaching to age and soldiership in Abyssinia, 
there were associated with them, thoiigfi in a much subordinate 
position, W^ilda Maryam, an old and grey-hciidcd counstjllor, 

and Kasa, a native of Godjam, 
a man of middle age, but a 
tall and hardy warrior, and 
miicli trusted by Theodore 
for his valour and daring in 
the fight. 

We received them all cor- 
dially, as I have mentioned; 
and they then told us that 
they had been busily engaged 
in collecting bearers to convey 
our baggage, but that, as it 
WMs Christmasdide, there had 
been necessarily some d(?lay. 
Zo/t/Z, or Christmas, fell this 
year on the 6th of January. 
Many a cow was killed and 
many a horn of beer ivas 
cm])tied on that day, wliich, 
next to Easier, ranks as the 
greatest* festival of the .Abys- 
sinian (’hunh ; and we could 
scarcely expect that the pea- 
sants at that season would 
show much alacrity in coming 
forward to bear the strangers’ 
burdens; but the next day 
everything was declarcil to 
be ready, and we started for 
the h'lgh plateau of I'l'hclga. 

I’he bearers came, ciuite as 
many, perhaj^s, as were really 
necessary, but not a (juarter 
as many as' they themselves de- 
clared there ought to be, and a 
.scene of unexampled confusion 
ensueil. Each man at once laid 
his hands upon the lightest 
and most portable articles he 
could disc over, and they all 
w^alkeJ off, leaving the heavier articles — suc.h as boxes, 
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silken shirt of honour, were youths scarcely arrived at maiiliuod. 
Lidj^ 1'csamma and Lidj Sharoo were the sons of a chief who 


chiefs implored us to iioint out what were the articles abso- 
lutely indispensable for our comfort, and these could be airried 


had formerly held large fiefs under Ras Ali ; his widow - for he j off first, and rcla 3 s would bring on the rest in a day or two. 


had been dead some years --still resided at Wandigo, a large 
district on the western border of the Tsana Sea, w'liere his ])Os- 
sessions had principally lain ; and the eldest brother of these 
young men, AmarC Hailu, had been appointed by Theodore to 
an important post in tlie government of his fortress of Magdala. 

* whicli moans literally “ child ” in Amliaric, is usctl us a title 
tiefurc the nan.cs of youths of goo(j family. 


Making a virtue of necessity, wc comiilied, and started off, Init 
did not make a march of more than three or four miles ; for 
the road was bad, passing over the brows of several hills; and 
^^hen we arrived at a stream with a Ixjautiful pool of water in 
its rocky bed, called Sankwchd, we halted and waited till all 
our baggage should arrive. 

When a considerable number of carriers had been collected 
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- W tile high countiy* TJifis 6^ bbJ^Kiik^ any of its Wata". It ttuiied 

The Toad w$s most . rOcky ah^, weate ^ iCaihfcnts^ singular tace, half Christis^ 

oniltidenible difficulty that dte hcihl^ half Pagan, who inhabit chiefly this district Though noni^ly 

ito 3ce^ idieir footing in many places Between the ndhidiog all converted to Christianity by the kte king, they still ietoin 
P&& that we took and the opposite range of hills, was a deep— many of their M superstitions, and amongst them is a krong 
indeed^ almost fathomless — chasm ; but it was not so broad as rejaignance to eating meat or drinking water touched by those 


to prevent us from casting our eyes across it, and seeing the 
green mountain-sides beyond, studded with picturesque little 
Falasha villages, and homesteads surrounded with cultivated 
fields. Ever before us rose in its giant majesty the natural 
fortress of Sdr Amba {Grass Fori\ a landmark impregnable 
to time and almost to man. Some years previously this had 
been the favourite state-prison for the wretched victims whom 
the revenge or caprice of Theodore had chosen to condemn to 
life-long captivity. One evening, advantage was taken of the 
negligence of tlie gaolers, who, trusting to the natural strength 
of the mountain, were slumbering in fancied security, and 
a determined attempt at escai)c was made by several of tlie 
prisoners. Before quitting the fortress, however, the fugitives 
had foolishly, in their exultation, set fire to several of the 
houses on the summit. An alarm was quickly raised, and 
they were all re-captured ; but this so aroused the jealous 
fears of 'fheodore, that he deemed it more prudent to dispatch 
them all to Magdala, wJiich, though not so well fortified by 
nature, presented fewer facilities for escape, being within the 
borders of the Clalla country; while SAr Aiiiba is only a few 
Iiours’ ride from tiie north-western frontier, and this once 
crossed, no pursuit was to he feared. Inhere is snirccly a 
district which does not possess one or more of these amicus, 
and they used to form the magazines, the iirsenals, and rallying- 
points of the feudal lords of the country. From them did the 
De Montforts of Abyssinia sally out, with their vagabond 
retainers, to harry the fields tilled by peac eful jieasantiy', or to 
plunder the ric h caravans laden with all the coveted [jrodiice of 
Knarea and Caffa. 'riieudore, by his high-han<led fiolic y — ^we 
cannot, in his case, call it justice — put a stop to the feudalism 
of Abyssinia. Jt received its death blow from the system 
of enlisting and paying a regular soldiery instead of summoning 
the barons with their followers around their suzerain, on the 
oulbrCcik of war. It was, doubtless, an advance in civilisation 
to keep the barons within the strict precincts of his court, 
or chained in a hill-fort, and to engage their vassals as solidarn 
by a fixed payment. But the strong hand is now relaxed, and 
the indomitable wall is powerless, and it is higlily jirobable 
that Abyssinia will again revert to a system whic h possesses 
many advantages in the eyes of the secondar)% if not of the 
highest chiefs. 

We bivouacked that night in the most level and suitable 
place we coiihl find, and early the next morning commenced 
a most diflTicult ascent, 'i'hree thousand feet brought us on 
to the plateau, where we found a comj^Ictely dififerent climate 
from any we had met with since we left Massdwct I'he 
air was cool and elastic, the sun’s rays less scorching, whilst 
the groves of dog-roses and jessamine amidst whirli we were 
riding at once recalled to our minds the shady lanes of the 
old countfy. We cn(*ampcd not far from the edge of the 
plateau, near a village allied Sarabo, some four or five miles 
to the south-west of the town of 1 chelga, the capital of the 
district of the same name, which we had now entered. Close 
to our camp there flowed a small brook, but we soon found 
that the inhabitants of the village made the most strenuous 


of other creeds. They had a like objection to our entering 
a small grove hard by, which to them possessed a character 
of peculiar sanctity, and it was only through the influence of 
the Shoom, and in his comi>any, that we could do so. Per- 
sonally, the Kam&nts resemble other Abyssinians, and it is 
only within a few years that their females have left off the 
singular custom of piercing the lobes of their ears, and hanging 
to them heavy billets of wood, thereby bringing the huge flaps 
at last as far down as their shoulders. I’hey arc, unlike the 
Fakvshas or native Jews, so many of whom reside in these 
districts, unskilled in any mechanical arts, and are chiefly 
employed in supplying Gondar with wood. Their language is 
akin to the Falasha and Kiiaragna, or tliat spoken by the 
natives of Kuara, the westernmost ])rovince of Abyssinia, but 
they generally understand the Amharic, 

We were forced to remain at Sarabo for three days, for 
want of a sufficient number of carriers, but at last 1,200 men 
were collected together. ''I'liese gra<lually dwindled down to 
a thinl of the number, and by the lime we reached the king’s 
camp, our cavalcade presenled c;omparatively (jiiite a sorry 
a])]>earancc. I’he country was flat ajid uninteresting ,* sc^ircely 
a village was to be seen, mid the mark of the plunderer’s 
han<I was visible everywhere. We halted for half an hour 
at a ruined hamlet ('ailed Lesug, and should have liked to 
pay a visit to CiondiiV, which was distant about twenty miles 
F.N.K.; but our guides told us it was (|uilc impossible to do 
this, as there was no knowing ivhether it might not be in the 
hands of the rebel GobazyC* at that very moment. Alioiil noon 
we encamped beneath a large and solitary syc amore tree at 
Tankal, at the south-western extremity of the large and formerly 
flourishing province of Dcmbea. 

The province of Dernbea bears the highest rqjutation for 
fertility. Its broad and anij)le plains, "Siiarscly covered with 
trees, and its rich black soil, are capable of producing with 
ease three crops within the year. ''l eft* (/W yldysswiia), 
barley, and mashela {Holcus Sinxkum) aa* the favourite cereals, 
and they are frequently raised in this order of rotation. In 
this district is situated (ioudar, a stationary camp until the 
days of Hatse Fasil, in the latter half of the .seventeenth 
century, and converted by that monarcth, with the aid of the 
Jesuit-taught native artificers, into the capital. Dernbea was 
doubtless selected as tlie head-<iuarters of a large and dis- 
tinguished court, on account of 'ts extraordinary fecundity. 
Until within the last few years, when, as I rem.arked above, it 
has severely suffered from the mafaiuling soldiers of King 
'rheodore, it fonned the granary of Ncjrthem and Wc.slcrn 
Abyssinia. 7'lie climate, unsuiUible for horses, which are said 
to be attacked there by a disease analogous to glanders, is 
admirably adapted ti> the rearing of immense herds of cattle, 
which cover the wide-spread iirairies, and are usually tended by .. 
the 25aliln, a tribe of neatherds, who, with no peculiarities of race, 
are yet looked upon as a distinct caste by their fellow- 
countrymen. Zalfin is used as a term of reproach; I know 
not why. Mr. Iseiibcrg asserts that they assume a descent 
from Jacob, one of the companions of Menilek in hil3 exodus 
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ia his opiaipn, in point df 
inomUt^,ttiey: ,n^ fiir in advance of other Abyssimans^ and are 
usu^ly conte^ with one l^e at a time. I am sorry to say 
that ^e truth of this last remark cannot be borne out by my 
own personal observation. One thing is certain, however : they 
can handle the long sticky with which they are always pro- 
vided, most deftly, and few soldiers, armed with spear and 
shield, care for an encounter with one of these doughty 
quarter-staff playera Their chief habitat is in the provinces 
of Dembca, Foggara, and Bclessa- 

On the following day (January 14th) we left Tankal, and 
entered the district of Taccosa.* £h route^ at a spot called 
Amoos Gabea (Thursday market)^ we fell in with startling 
evidences of the sanguinary disposition of the monarch under 
whose protection and escort wc were travelling. The ^ound 
for several roods around the large tree, beneath whose spread- 
ing branches the market was held, from which the place 
derives its name, was covered with bleached and grinning 
skulls, the trophies of the great king’s vengeance over some 
rebels who had unfortunately succumbed to his power in that 
locality. Travelling on, we soon descried the rocky pro- 
montory of Gorgora, which juts out into the sea from the 
north-western corner of it, and it was not long before wc could 
catch a glimpse of the blue still waters of 'rsana, gJinliiig 
beneath the noon-day sun. We halted at Wanzige, a village 
not far from tiie lake. I’hc Slioom was absent witJi his sons 
in the camp of 'riicodore ; but his wife, on hearing of^our 
arrival, iinrn .‘diately sent a message of welcome to us. We 
went to ])ay our resjiects to her, and the worthy dame, anxious 
to show us all the hospitality in her i»ivver, insisted on pre- 
|)aring for us a disli of////// with her own hands. Emptying 
the contents of a gourd of curdled milk into a deep wooden 
basin, she adde<l some criiinbled A;// bread, and then, .stri])ping 
up her sleeve, she vigorously stirred the whole with her hand 
f(»r several minutes. Then, a Judicious admixture of dillihh^ 
or ( apsiciim-cliutney, and a renewal of the stirring proce.ss 
followed, and the in,:ss was pronounced ready to Ih! served. 
Some amount of (‘oiirnge was rc(jiiirecl before >ve could bring 
ourselves to attack a dish so unlike anything wv could re- 
member in a Eurtjpean mentis but, unwilling- to cast a slur on 
oar hostess’ hospit.ility, we at length boldly i)Iunged in oiir 
hands; and notwithstanding the stninge flavour afTorded by 
this mHan^c of sour milk, sourer bread, and burning pepper, 
we contrived to do justice to the fare, and washed it down 
with a horn or two of rough beer, compared with wliich a 
Devonshire labourer’s eider wouM seem quite sweet. We then, 
bowed ourselves out, glad to exchange the smoky and stilling 
atmosjfliere of the small Init which formed the c/nUc/aiue s 
abode for the jjurer air outside. 

The following morning there occurred a regular strike amongst 
o ir many hundred porters. The Tc.helga and Dernbea men 
refused to carry our baggage through 'Fifeeosa an<l the regions | 
])eyon<l, } 3 ut l-idj I'esamma’s mother, a fine old lady, wlio 
had joined us at Sarabo, mounted her»mule, ami gallantly 
riding forth amongst the malcoulerits, eloquently harangued 

• This name sliould he properly spelt T.ikncsa, but I prefer an 
orthography iti unison M'ith the pmmiiieiiJlion. 1 may mention here 
that the letter is always hard in AmUario, .and lhaf in wonls endinj; 
with the fifth vowel form (A) the accent is nearly always on tlie penultimate, 
a.s in Wandi'gA, WanzI'yA, Taca/Z/A, &c. Gn is nasal, ami should be 
pronounced like a French gn (champagne), or Spanish u (Seuoi ). 


by ajp^ali&g t)o their better feelings, or 
by bringing before their the dreid pbo$pe<^ of 
Ibeodore’a venge^ce, or what not^ r^uced them at lei^th 
to submission. Eventually, however, orratigments were come 
to by which a change was made at the frontier of eac:K district 
This proceeding, though involving considerable delay, was so 
obviously dictated by justice that wc could make no com- 
plaints. 

We encamped the next day at Goja, on the veiy borders 
of the lake, and moved on the i6th to Bekiss. The countiy 
was deserted, the land untilled ; and it was but rarely that we 
came across a village with a single inhabitant in it. At Arrico, 
a small hamlet mentioned by Bruce, we rested for half an hoiir 
at the house of a worthy old man, a carpenter by trade, as, 
indeed, were nearly all the people in the place. Belass is a 
large marsh, full of teal and other wild fowl, but we did not 
sec any hipimputarni, although the lake was said to be full of 
them. Soon after passing Dengel-bar (Gtde of the Virgin)^ 
the next day, we entered the district of Wandige, the hereditary 
property of Lidj 'J esainma’s family. On the road, we had 
turned a.side from our path to examine an ancient (.hurch, 
dedicated to Kedoos Mikhail (St. Michael). Everyone knows 
the style of architecture used for ecclesiastit al edifices in 
Abyssinia. 'I'hc inner cinrlc, or holy of holie.s, in wliich the 
labotor Ark is dej)Osited, and* into which the priest is alone 
pennitlcd to enter ; the outer ring, in which the worship of 
the laity is carried on, anti the verandah btiyond, which non*? 
may overstep save those jiossessing inward and outward fiurity, 
have been so rei>catecily depicted by pen and pencil of kite, 
that it is a work of supererogation to do more than glance at 
them here. 'I'hc grotesque rei>reseiitations of saints, angels, 
and devils with whicli the walls are bedaubed, arc never 
remarkable either for beauty or aniitiuity. 'Die exploits of 
favourite princes of modern tlays are iningletl with .selections 
from ancient history, sacred and legendary. Next to the 
wi.se and valiant Sab'a (iadis, who is quietly transfixing with 
his lance an elephant, who appears to submit to this phle- 
botomising treatment with equal composure, may be seen 
i»h.iraoh crossing the Red Sea at the head of a conqiact 
phalanx of musketeers. In a thinly- wooded country, a church 

t crowns some eminence, and its cross surmounted roof 
)i!C|)S out from a grove ol dark green cedars, may appear 
>icturcs(]uc and imposing enough ; but a near approach soon 
dispels the first feelings of awe and veneration, ami the only 
wonder is how there can be even a pretence of devotion 
iimidst such gross and sacrilegious sembl.inces of all that is 
nsnally held most holy, as look down on the worshijiper from 
the walls. 

Su: h, at least, were my impressions at the moment. ''I’imc 
and ex’^crience have indiu’cd me to modify them to some 
extent ; still, in the j^resent narrative, it has chiefly b^fen my 
aim to record images just as they were stamped upon the 
n.‘tina of the mind, but, if it were required to comment upon 
them, to do so in the light of a more advanced knowledge 
of the peoiflc. In judging of the religiou.s observances of the 
Abyssinians, the very conqjlox character of the nation must 
always be borne in mind. lmi)ulsive, yet calculating ; brave, 
and yet cowardly ; now a traitor, and now’ a very Abdiel : one 
man will exhibit all these traits, and his comUict will be guided 
accordingly by the ruling passion of the momct4.. It ivas from 
Ins perfect acquaintance with tlic character of bis people thav . 
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the Lite king was able to keep his hold over them so long; and who after a short and miserable reigr^ »e ’y f® 
and it was probably from an equally intimate knowledge of assassin’s sword. But, while thus keenly affecte by e 
the Ethiopian race that Atlianjisius found it an easy task to contemplation of the avepging hand of Heaven stretc e 
implant amongst them a rdigion that, in the midst of enemies, forth in wrath, the recollection does not deter the Abyssmians 
has flourishedr with scarcely a change in its constitution, for from the commission of crimes equal in enormity to that of 
fifteen centuries. The warm blood of the soutli has always the royal parricide. Many a soldier, without hesitation, and 
demanded a more materialistic Ikith than tlie frigid north : almost without compunction, slew his lather or his brother 
more saints more festivals, more pomp and bravery of at the bidding of King Theodore. One of our guards at 
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saccruotal attire, these hiive been the pditcM ct cifccfises j Magdala was notorious for having betrayed his nearest re- 
that Romans since the days of Constiintinc have cried for, j lativcs into the merciless hands of the king. He was em- 
But the Abyssinian reejuircs more than this. To ]dcase him ; phatically styled among us “ J he Murderer; yet, after a day 
effectually, virtue must be visilily recoinjicnsed and vice as sjiont in treachery and crime, he would offer up his prayers 
openly chasti.sed. Rcw'ard and punishment, viewed as the , with as much simi>licity and earnestness as a guileless child, 
result of Divine intervention, touch him, and awaken his j It is hard to judge these Africans by our northern canons, 
religious sympathies. I have seen a lad almost moved to ; Before they can be enlightened and inijirovcd, their character 
tears as he recounted the tale of TMii HaVmanot Ergoom j must be fully understood, and that can only be done by men 
('Me Aceursed), the hue of whose complexion, after the j of wider sym])athies and more catholic views than those who 
murder of his father, Ilatse.Yilsu'c, changed to a deep black, I have hitherto attempted the task. 
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Routes acyoss 

To the north of the broad valley of the Ganges stretches the 
vast range of the Himalaya, the highest, though not the 
longest, of the mountain chains of the world. A glance at the 
map of Asia will show that to the north-west of Hindostan 
there is a great mountain-knot, from which diverge four ranges 
of mountains : to the north the .Bolor Tagh (the Cloudy Moun- 
tains) to the west the Hindoo Koosh, to the south the Soli- 
maun, and to the east tlie Himalayan, ranges. The ranges of 
the Himalaya make a grand sweep of nearly eight degrees to 
the south-east, and then run eastward. A line from their most 
northern to their most southern declivities would traverse a 
distance which, due north and south, would measure about 
560 miles. 

TJie Himalaya consists of no single line of peaks, but of 
many parallel chains. Seen from tl\c plains of Jiulia, these 
chains seem to rise disliiictly one behind another. The lower 
and middle hills appt*.ar of the blue grey tinge which distant 
mountains generally show, but above and beyond them rise 
ilic snow-covered peaks of the higliest summits. At great 
distances — from 120 to 200 miles off — in tlie plains, the 
highest only of these mountains can be seen, just breaking the 
horizondine. At a distance of from fifty to si.vty miles from 
the mountains, the three clearly-marked parallel ranges are 
easily to be made out ; but, on a nearer approac'h, the lower of 
the mountain ranges hides from sight the more elevated and 
distant peaks. 1’hc ai)p:irent uniformity of outline disappears ; 
s[)iirs with their dividing valleys become distinguishable ; and 
at last, when the traveller enters tlic hifl region itself, one 
valley >vith its bounding mountains is all that lie beholds. 

*‘riie average heiglit of the Himalayas is 20,000 feet — more 
than 4,000 fei.'t greater than tlie heiglit of Mont lilanc — anti 
the highest p;,*ak of all. Mount Everest, has an elevation of 
29,002 feet above the level of the sea -a height almost as 
great as if two Mont Blancs were piled one on the other. 

Clothed at their feet with the perpetual verdure of the j 
trojiies, the Himalayas rise into increasingly colder levels of •' 
the atmosphere, though the climate even of the higher valleys 
is milder tlinn is found in other eouiitri<'^ at similar elevations. 
Corn has been grown at a heiglit of 18,000 feel; birch-trees 
with tall stems are found at a height of over 14,000 feet; the 
vine flourishes in some of the high valleys ; and forests of the j 
Deodar cedar are found almost iij) to the snow line. The snow- 
line occurs at elevations of from 15,500 to 18,000 feel ; and in 
the upper valleys of the mountains ar<’ found some of the largest 
glaciers in the world. As the northern part of the mountain 
system is a]>proached, the rcmarkalde dryniiss of tlie atmos])here 
is manifested in the fact that, even at elevations so great .as 
that of the Karakorum Pass (18,200 feet above the sea level), a 
traveller in the month of August found only patches of snow. 
There are, however, so many lofty summits rising thousands of 
feet above even the highest snow-level, that^thc name applied 
to the range, Himalaya, ** the dw'elling of snow,” has a striking 
applicability to tliese mountains. 

The vast extent of the Himalaya is perhaps more easily 
realised by comparison with some elevations better knowui to 
most Europeans. At their smallest breadth the Himalayan 
range is 400 miles across — that is, farther than from London to 
Edinburgh. The Alps would take, it is calculated, at the 
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outside, three days for a man to cross, and a good walker can 
go from a village on one side to a village on the other in a 
summer’s day. But from any point in the Punjaub it takes a 
man, assisted by a pony, sixty-six days to cross the mountains; 
even if a man tried his utmost, he could hardly do it under 
fifty-five days. For twenty-five marches, the road is never 
under an elevation of 15,000 feet ; and during forty-five 
marches, never descends below 9,000 feet. A native of India 
who traversed the Himalaya, in the service of the Great Indian 
.Survey, by the Karakorum Pas.s, took twenty-five days to 
march from the last village south to the first village north of 
the pass. 

Distinctly defined as the ranges of the Himalaya appear to 
be when the mountains are viewed from the ]>lain, it is found 
that, in traversing them, there are vast numbers of inter- 
mingling spurs which join one series of heights to another. 
From one valley, by means of a high pass, the traveller reaches 
another valley or small plain, higher than that which lie has 
left ; and thus stage after stage he rises, the elevation attained 
being indicated not so niiicli by the actual steepness of the 
ascents as by tlie changes in the vegetation, the presence of 
snow, and the greater rarity of the atmosphere. Long 
branc:hc.s from the Himalaya cross the table-land of Tibet and 
join the Kucu-lun range; indeed, though the Himalaya are 
lOmetimcs spoken of as the southern, and the Kucn-liin as the 
northern boiimlaiy of Tibet, neither of thorn can be well 
•ieparaterl from tliat lofty table-land, which has an elevation of 
from 15,000 to 1 6,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Practically, it is diflicult to define whore the Himalayan ranges 
end, and those of tlie Kuen-lun begin. 

Beyond the range of the Kuen lun, however, there opens 
out a wide, and in many jilaccs fertile, jdain, known to 
geographers as the plain of Yarkand and Khotan. After 
crossing the Himalaya anrl Kiicn-hm and arriving at Ilchi, the 
capital of Khotan, the traveller feels as if he hari left the hills 
altogether, and as if he w^erc in the plains of Hindostan. No 
hills are to be seen in* any direction, except on a clear day, 
ivhen the lower ranges of the Kiien-hm are visible. This ])lain 
is of considerable width, and is bounded on the north by the 
volc^iinic range of the 1 ’hian-Shan, whose singular fonns have 
given rise to many legends of the influence of Shaitan in 
causing the contortions of the rocks. Westward stretches the 
Bolor Tagh, the western edge of the great central table-land of 
/^sia, of wliich the Himalayas form the southern boutid:iry, and 
eastward the fertile Yarkand plain merges gi'adually into the 
sandy desert of Gobi. The slopes of the Kuen-lun, the Bolor 
Tagh, and Thian-Shan mountains, send streams down to water 
the plain. These, of which the c hief are the Kashgar, Yarlj^nd, 
Khotan, and Kiria, unite to form the Tarim, w^hich loses itself 
111 Lake Lop Nor, one of the numerous salt lakes which .abound 
on thi-‘ great tabU--lan<l. The soil is generally sandy, and free 
from stones and roc ks. It is very productive, and a fine dust, 
wliich is blown by the' east wdnd from the desert over the 
fertile plain, is looked upon by the inhabitants as a kind of 
manure for the soil, without w^hich no vegetation would thrive. 
Indian com, wheat, barley of two kinds, buckwheat, and rice 
all grow in great perfection ; olives, pears, appl|;^ peaches, 
apricots, mulberries, grapes, currants, and melons are produced 





of large size and delicious favour; cofton of valuable qaali^, 
and raw silk abound. 'I'here are forests ot poplar, Vnllow, and 
tamarisk, and abundance of good grass. Between the towns 
of Kliotan and Aksu there is for twelve marches a forest w 
dense that travellers arc said to have lost themselves in it 
Minerals are found abundantly, especially in the Kuen-lun 
mountriins; thase that are fcnoam are gold, silver, iron, lead, 
copper, antimony, salt, saltpetre, sulphur, soda, and coal ; jade 
is also found in large quantities. Gold and precious stones 
abound in the beds of the streams which flow from the Kuen 
liin range, and it is said that more than 3,000 men are at work 
on the gold-fields. Gold is abundant, and is only about half ^ 
the price in Khotan which it is in Kashmir, on the southern 
.slopes of the Hiimkya. The current coins are nude of .silver 
and copper; gold is not used for coin, but is sold in small 
jiaekets of varying value. The wild animals are chiefly the 
Tibetian species of the gaat, wolf jackal, fox. and hare. In 
thr ffreat forest before mentioned, bears, timers, and leopards 
roam at large. There arc many wild birds, among them a 
species of hawk, which is kept by the natives for the purjyosc of 
hunting wolves, jackals, Ji:c. Camels and asses are employe* 
as beasts of burden, horses for rhling and drawing wheelct 
conveyances. Most of the horses are imported. Goats are to 
he met with in large flocks, and they yield the material of 
whicli the fine shawls arc made. Gee.se, fliieks, and fowls are 
the domestic birds, and are very abiuuiant. 

This fertile plain is not very thickly populated ; but in the 
great towns considerable numbers of people are collected to- 
gether. 'I'he to>vn of Yarkand is said to have a population 
of T 20,000 j the inhabitants of Ilchi, the modern CiipiUil of 
Khotan, number 40,000; and there are other large cities, 
of which Kashgar anrl Aksu are two, Kasligar is an ancient 
city, one of those that have escaped the encroachment 
which the desert has from time to time made on the inhabited 
country. Not all of the towns of the jdain have been so 
fortunate. The province of Khotan contains several of the.se 
buried cities, one of which is only a few miles distant from 
the pre.sent capital, Ilchi. The shifting sands of the Gobi 
move along in vast billows, overpowering everything, and they 
arc said to have onc'e buried 360 cities in the space of tw’enty- 
four hours. There is probably con.sidcrabic exaggeration in 
this statement ; but some of the buried cities are known, 
and from out of their ruins various articles are dug. In one of 
them large quantities of brick lea arc found, w^hich has a ready 
sale, now that trade with China is stopjieil. Gold coins, some 
of them weighing four ])ounds, and various other artic les, have 
al^^o been discovered; and it would seem as if the cities h?td 
been siidtlenly buried, so that the inhabitants had no time to j 
rernrive llieir j)roperty. There i.s something weird in this 
motlcrn iitili.sation of the things di.scovcred in these old cities, 
of vvhose name atul date there remains no record known to 
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cities of Eastern turkesteA by itwsans of a emiuitous rout! 
which bnjught them Am to Bokhara, and then, along with 
other^ things, through the narrow passes of the Bokw r ^h 
to the cities of Kashgar, Yarkand^ and the rest, into 
Yarkand are imported sugarcandy, Joaf«ugiir, doth, moivdn 
iron, brass, iron ves.sel^ horses, China tea, and silks. Pmm 
China there are at present no direct imports. Ilchi is a groat 
manufacturing town. Silks, felts, car|>ets both silk au;i 
woollen, and coarse cotton doths, are mxde and sent ail civor 
the country. Tne baxaar of Ilchi, whidi takes place weekly, 
is freipiented not only by natives, but by Kashrnirces and 
Cabulee.s; it is held chiefly in a long street, ninning cast and 
west, which is covered in with a roof of reed malting. The 
bazaar presents a very lively scene, both men and womou 
being anxious to buy and sell. 

Up to a recent tirne -noi much more than flve years ago— 
Eastern 'rurke.stari, the fertile country which has just been 
described, formed an integral part of the Chinese Empire. 
Hut, as is well known, the Chinese government has been 
unable to retain power evxm in provinces nearer the ca/utal 
than this, and it is therefore not surprising that the Khan of 
Khotan was aide, in to raise a rebellion against the 

Chinese, whidi resulte»! in the mas.sarTe of many of these 
people, and the expulsion of the rest from Khotan. Yarkaiui, 
Kashgar, .Aksu, ami other cities, followed the example giNen; 
and all direct cominunii'ation with China was thus ende l. 
This change of cinnirustanies seems ('hiefly to have imoii 
venient:cd the inhabitants of Eistern 'rurkesian with regard 
to their supplies of tea. The readiness with wliirh the bri< k 
tea from the buried cities was brought U]> is evidence of this ; 
and it is certain that, did safe routes exist from Mindostan to 
Eastern d’urkestan over the Himalaya and Kuen-lun ranges, 
the bazaars of Jk:hi, V.arkand, tScc., would aftbrd e.xi ellent 
markct.s for the sale of Indian-grown teas. All tlic people of 
these districts arc great tea -drinkers. Afr. \V. H. Johnson 
.says that, when he was at fichi, “all who visiter I him, rich or 
poor, asked for a cuji of tea, which is dnink with sugar, but 
without milk” As a mark of resjjecl, a cup of tea was pre- 
sented by the Kh:i?i of Khotan himself, on Mr. Jrflinson’s 
first interview wdth him. 

I’o ascertain the existence of routes across the Himalaya 
and Kuen-lun fit for use in trarle is a matter which, within 
the last two years, has become of vast importance, (aunnnini 
cation with (?hina being stojipcd, the inhabitants of Eastern 
rurkestin have become dependent for foreign supplies Cither 
nj>on caravans from Rus.sia to the west, or upon goods sent 
from British India to the south. At present, goods jiassing 
from British India to Ka.shgar and Yarkand — and of late years 
large quantities have been sent — are forwarded up the Indus 


us/and w'hose position, even, is a secret carefully kept by a few. 

'riie t’cople arc fine * looking, wnth a 'I'artar cast of 
features, and are welhdressed and cleanly. They are Mahom- 
meda?is, and are apparently very strict in the observance of 
their religious duties. 

The commerce and trade of the country is carried on in 
the cities by means of bazaars held periodically in each. 
Yarkand is the chief scat of w^hal m:iy be called the foreign 
trade, and to it arc brought good.s from Ru.ssia and Bokhara 
-.j^by meaiB^of caravans, which visit Yarkand twice a year, 


from the jiort of Kurrachee, or from other plac es, to I>era 
Ismael Khan, theme they arc taken to Peshawiir, and by 
the Khyber Pass to C'aluil. From that place they pass to 
Bokhara, ancl thence by Khotan to Kashgar and Yarkand, 
where, even after so long and circuitous a journey, they have 
competed succ:cssfiilly with goods from Ru.ssia. This route is 
a long-c.slal)lished one, and there is comparatively little 
diflRculty in carrying on trade by it ; but it has the dis- 
advantage of being extremely indirect. 

The direct route over the Himalayan range leads from 
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Ipiritsttr, or oxie of the neighbouring towns in the Punjaub, 
ft Chuii^ba» and other places on the lower slopes of the 
limalaya, where the living of a large class of the j[>opiilation 
spends on this trade. From these lower regions the road 
ses through various ranges of the Himalayas, rising 
lually till it reaches the plains of Ladak, and arrives at 
town of Leh, on the Indus, the capiul of this province. 
The plains of Ladak are elevated about 15,000 feet above the 
sea-level In itself, I^h is not an imporUmt place. It is the 
chief city of a thinly-peopled district ; and its only greatness 
arises from its being an entrepot of commerce between 
■ distant countries. But towns not more promising in them- 
selves have become great with even less trade than that of 
which Leh is the centre ; and the crowded state of its bazaars, 
and the piles of goods from Yarkand, Kashmir, and the Pun- 
jaub stored up in its lioiises and courtyards, show how active 
is the commerce carried on there. 

From l.eh, the viirious routes over the Karakorum and 
Kuen-lun ranges diverge, some being more easy to traverse 
than others. One of these routes goes over the Karakorum 
Pass, and presents many difficulties. Among others, travellers 
have to march for six days consecutively without finding a 
blade of grass fi)r their aittle. 'Diis is the route which, up 
to the jirescnt time, has been chiefly used. It is so dangerous 
and difficult that traders are obliged to take three sj>are liorses 
for every one laden, and it is calculated that a fourth of the 
animals die on the road, 'fhe road to this pass traverses some 
of the most desolate regions of 'fibet. K very where bairen , 

predjiiccs, heaps of rocks, and mon(»tonous deserts, meet the 
eye. TJie jiass itself is a rounded ridge (18,200 feet above the 
level of the sea), connecting two liills, wlflch rise somewhat 
abruptly about 1,000 feet above it. There is no view to the 
north, for the hills which are not snow-covered close in about 
half a mile distant To the south tlie mountains arc round- 
topped and covered with snow. Vegetation is entirely wanting 
at the top of the pass, and the rare atmosphere makes exertion 
fatiguing, and produces a dull headache. From the Kara- 
korum Pass, the road leads cither north east to Khotan (Ilchi), 
or north-west to Yarkand.® 'I'hc difficulties of llie Karakorum 
route have not hindereil the deveJo])nicnt of trade; it has 
even shown a tendency to increase, since the excessive 
duties wliich used to be levied hy the rulers of Ladak 
— and which were the real obstacles to commerce — ^liavc been 
removed. 

In describing the second route from Leh to lit:hi — one that 
has only recently been opened for trade — it will be necessary to 
name two of the smaller streams which rise in the Himalaya, 
and the valleys of which will play au imjiortant part in en- 
abling intercourse to be carried on lietwecn the two cities. 
One of these rivers is the Changcheniiio (a name suggestive 
of Chinese rather than Indian nomenclature), which rises on 
the southern face of one of the outlying sjuirs of the Himalaya, 
and, flowing westward, joins a tributary of the Indus. I'ho 
other stream is the Karakash, which, rising in the Kuen-lun, 
flows first west and then north-cast to llehi^nd the Khotan 
river. This second route from r.ch to Ilchi is to the east of 
that by the Karakorum Pass, and is called the Changchenmo 
route, from its being jiartly in the valley of that river. From 
Leh the road runs eastward and tlien northward, into tlie 
valley of the Changchenmo. On leaving that, it goes over 
a pass more than 19,000 feet above the sea; but taking it as 


a whole, this route is nothing more than passing over a series 
of vast undulations, which present no real obstacle to enter- 
prising traders. Grass, wood, and water, are found along this 
line, which, passing over the head-waters of the Karakash, 
crosses the Kuen-lun, and descends upon Ilchi. A modifi- 
cation of this route has been suggested and followed, which is 
that, instead of crossing the Kuen-lun, the traveller should 
proceed the whole wry to Ilchi in the valley of the Karakash, 
after having once struck the course of that river. This change 
makes the road somewhat longer, but saves the ascent 
of a very high pass over the. Kuen-lun, and shortens the 
journey by two days* march. This route has been opened 
for trade by a party of Punjaub traders with horse-loads of 
Kaiigra tea, which they were taking to Yarkand. 

When Mr. Johnson, who has been before mentioned, paid 
his visit to Ilchi, in 1865, he heard of an open road, which 
passes from that city, going round the end of the Kuen-lun 
mountains, by the Changthang plain, to the Changchenmo 
valley near Leh. This road is said to be available for wheeled 
carriages ; water, gras.s, and wood are found everywhere on the 
route; but opposition may be expected from the shej)liertls 
who inhabit i)art of the Changthang plain. Though this 
road would be of immense advantage, were it open and as 
passable as it is reported to be, little can be said about it, as 
no one has yet explored it. 

llie British (lovernmcnt has recently done much for the 
improvement of the road from the Punjaub to Leh, by build- 
ing bridges and rendering steep lusccnls more easy ; and now 
that the exactions of Ladak arc done away with, the traile over 
the Hiniiilayas between Western India and Turkestan likely 
greatly to increase. 

Another route is known to c.xist, which leads directly from 
North-Western India to Turkestan, and which is said to be 
])ractical)le for laden carts all the way from India to Central 
Asia. 'Phis road passes from Jcllalabad up the valley of the 
river, called the Chitral valley, to its soim.c. From this point 
it proceeds by an easy road over the Hindoo Koosh into the 
valley of the Oxus. Of this route, however, we know at present 
but little, except from liie itinerary of a native Yarkandi mercltaiu ; 
another native rei)ort given of it slates that ** the trade through 
Chitral is confined to certain adventurous Afghans alone, and 
that natives of Yarkand .seldom traverse this route.” The road 
is subject to incursions by the Kafirislan tribes. It is for this 
reason, probably, that Yarkandi traders prefer cither the longer 
route to India by Bokhara and Afghanistan, or the more 
difficult one over the Himalaya, through Ladak and Kashmir. 
ll«is possible tliat more detailed accounts of this route may be 
furnished by Mr. Haywanl, a traveller who is now devoting 
himself to explorations in the region between North- Western 
India and the ujtper valley of the Oxus. 

The oi)ening of any new routes for trade is a matter not 
only of interest to the merchant, but of congratulations to^all 
who sec in tlie multiplication of commercial relations the 
surest guarantee for the advancement of nations, not only in 
material prosperity, but in civilisation, and in increased ])ro- 
babilities of jteace. Our communications with Eastern 'Fitr- 
kesUm arc as yet too much in their infancy for us to do more 
than hope for good to result from them. It is not to bo 
denied that in 'Purkestan the advances of British commerce 
will come somewhat into contact, perhaps into collision, with 
those put forward by Russia, But, wliilst it is iioti»4o be for- 
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gotten tliat Russia is advancing towards Eastern Turkestan, 
there are few who have read the descriptions of the roads 
which lead from that country to British India, that will fear tfie 
entrance of an army, cither by the Karakorum Pass or the 
valley of the Changchenmo. The routes that suffice for 


traders would be quite impossible to be traversed by armies ; 
and so long as the physical barriers of the Kuen-lun and 
Himalaya remain what they are, it is not from the direction 
of Eastern Turkestan that the approach of Russia need be 
feared. 
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In our last number we mentioned one or two of the things 
usually put in evidence to support the charge of barbarism 
against Spain. But the barbarism par excr/Ieftce, the heaviest 
item in the act of accusation, is, of course, the bull-fight ; and, 
hackneyed as the subject may be, we must give it a place in 
our notes. It is not necessary, however, to enter into any vei^ 
elaborate description of the spectacle, fer, thanks to the per- 
severance of travellers, every reader is by this time tolerably 
familiar with the nature of the national pastime of Sj)ain. 
There is, indeed, something amusing in the naivete with wliich 
tourii^ts generally record their experiences and impressions in 
the matter of the bull fight : in the anxiety they display to 
witness it, the haste to secure 'places on the first available 
opportunity, the gusto with which the scenes in the ring are 
described, and the inevitable homily on the moral degradation 
of a people who can find pleasure in witnessing so barbarous 
an exhibition. If they were always content with this form of 
protest, it would not matter much, but the vivh voce expression 
of indignation frequently to be heard at Sunday tablcs-d'fidte 
in Madrid, or Seville during the bull-fighting season, must sound 
at least somewhat inconsistent to Spanish ears. The French 


tourist (as a general rule, tourists in Spain are either I'Vcnrh or 
Isnglish) seldom takes up his jxirable against the bull-fight with 
any degree of fervour. If he is not blinded by the merits of 
the spectacle to the demerits of the exhibition, at least he has 
too keen a sense of the ridiculous to stultify himself by de- 
nouncing as disgusting, and fit only for savages, a sight which 
he has taken considerable trouble to see, and sat out unflinch- 
ingly to the last ; nor does, he condescend to plead that nio.st 
transparent of excuses — pure philosophical desire to study 
national character. We, however, do not always display the 
same discretion. British virtue is very great, and we are justly 
proud of its greatness ; but it has this peculiarity, that it must 
always be talking. It is by no means satisfied with a silent 
existence, and the b.ilbfight aflbrds it a too tempting opportunity 
for declaring itself. But may not Espaftolismo fairly reply, 
“ Why, O British virtue ! if this sport of ours is so sickening 
and revolting and unendurable to any but a depraved taste, do 
you lend it your countenance, as you do, upon the whole, 
pretty regularly whenever you have a chance ? Every hotel- 
keeper knows that in general your first question is, whether 
there is a bull-fight to come off, and that, if anything will 
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Induce you to stay, it h the prospect of a corrida on Sunday, the rin& the 

We do not want your company at it any more than we want whole appropriately w:mds up with a tribute to the mepioiy of 


your lecthre afterwards. You know perfectly well what it is 
like, and, indeed, as we have often remarked, you describe it 
with considerable vigour and circumstantiality. You cannot 
say you are entrapped into sissisting at an entertainment of the 
nature of which you were ignorant. Why not be honest, as 
well as great? Why not admit that, lofty as you are, you have 
still the human weakness of curiosity, and that you cannot resist 
the temptation of a wild, serai-barbarous spectacle, only to be 
witnessed in this semi-civilised country, as you kindly call it? 
You needn’t plead guilty to cruelty if you don’t like, but pray 


that martyr to science, who waa killed in a bull-fight 

at the beginning of the century, and is here depicted borne 
aloft on the horns of a charging bull, while his fate is recorded 
in a couplet which may be roughly translated — 

** All through 1>cing caught and tosse\.l, 

Pe|)c Illo’s life was lost” 

It is no wonder, therefore, that playing at toroand torero should 
be the favourite game of the young urchins of Spain, and that 
the scone which is the subject of M. Gustave Dord’s spirited 
sketch, should be ^mong the commonest of Sj)anish sights. 


be honest, and confess to the curiosity and love of excitement Occasionally the game is played in Uie more elaborate way 
which affect us all more or Jess.” described by Blanco White in his “ Letters,” when the boy who 

But, a]>art from the intronsistency of the proceeding, it is acts the part of bull carries a l)oard, to which are attached a 


scarcely courteous in a foreigner to rail in such good set terms 
at a national sport, and by implication therefore at the nation 
that indulges in it For the bull-fight is unquestionably the 
national sport of Spain. It is only in a rare in.stanre here and 
there among the upper classes, as in the case of Prim, that 
Spaniards are sfiortsmen in our sense of the word. Hunting, 
shooting, and fishing are undreamt-of amusements. They have 
no turf, and no games, except perhaps a species of fives which 
is played a good deal in the northern provinces. For all these, 
and also to a certain extent for the stage and the opera, which 
ha\’e no great hold on the affections of the Spani.sh peo[)Ie, the 
b’lll-fight is the one substitute. It is the sole vent for the 
sporting instincts of the nation, and for that love of athletic 
display, skill, dexterity, and pluck, which every nation fiossesses 
in a greater or less degree. It is at once to the Spaniards what 
the drama is to the French, a source of excitement and a field 
for critic'sm, and what the turf is to us, a sport, the enjoyment 
of whicVi is open to all classes. There are, it is true, plenty of 
Spaniards who regard the diversion with anything but favour; 
nor are these exclusively of the educated and ( ultivatccl classes, 
for we have many times heard peasants denounce the bull-fight 
in language as strong as any foreigner couM use. Bui with the 
great mass of the i)eoj)le, and with the town populations in 
particular, the love of “ Bull -feasts //e foros- -as they 
used formerly to be called, is little short of an absorbing 
passion. It is no exaggeration to say that they imbibe the 
taste with their mother’s milk. Our playbills say, “Children in 
arms are not admitted,” but a Si)anish bull-fight l)ill is more 
liberal. It invariably sets forth fdxat ios nhlos que no sean (fe 
pccho ncccsitan bilieie ,'' — children not at the breast must have 


pair of horns and a piece of cork, so tluit the bandorillcros 
may plant their banclcrillas secundum artem. 

For the afiult mind, there are several manuals of the science 
by eminent hands, such as Montes and Pepe lllo above 
mentioned ; and tltere is — tliougli the Times corres])ondent 
omitted it in his amusing review of the Spanish press, some 
time back — a weekly paper published at Madrid, under the 
title of La Juata lispaiij/a, which reviews the performances 
at the cajiital, aiul inserts reports from the provinces, and even 
telegrams, stating how corridas in the country arc going on — 
thus : “Segovia, 8*49, evenijtg. All well ami content.” 
TJ)is journal is severely critical, sparing neither men nor 
beasts if their behaviour in the ring has been unsatisfactory. 
The memory of defunct bulls who were deficient in energy is 
assailed with such (ipithets as “blando, rcccloso, cobarde;” 
and the human performers arc shari>ly taken to task for 
having been “wanting in flexibility and uncertain in their 
lunges.” There is a ttiagnanimity aliout it. too, as when, 
in reference to one torero who is nut (juitc cured of tlie 
severe wound he received on a former oc casion, and still suffers 
in his leg,” it says, “This circumstance relieves us from the 
nec:esRity of passing judgment upon this swordsman.” It can 
be also drily sarc.a.stic, as in the coruiient, “ It is cmly a 
management as celebrated as ours that could entice into the 
plaza a man in such a c ondition.” 

'J'he same earne.stnes.s and gravity governs tlic composition 
of the bills and afiiches by which a bull-fight is announced. 

“ More for the sake of keeping up the credit of our plaza thmi 
with any view to profit, the nianageinciit (la empresa) has 
determined,” cVc. SiC. So provincial notices freciuently l>cgin, 


tickets, bnt babes and sucklings are free of the plaza. We l^and with due solemnity it is set forth that, “weather per- 
have now before us a doc ument whic h show’s that, whatever 
may be said of the backward state of education in Spain, the 
early training of the young Spaniard in Tauromachy is by no 
means neglected. It is a broadside containing .some four 
dozen ^nide but truthful woodcuts representing the various 
scenes of the bull-ring, to wdiich are appended explanatory 
nursery rhymes for the better edification of the youthful mind. 

It is, in fact, a compact compendium of the art of bull-fighting, 
describing in proper scientific terms the various events of the 
combat, and presenting with great accuracy the princijnl 
tableaux which the sjiectade affords, — the procession of the 


mitting — si el tiempo no lo impide - an extraordinary corrida 
will verify itself on suc h and sucii a day, and %hat coinpetcuit 
authority will preside in the plaza.” Then follow the names 
of the principal combatants, or lidiadorcs; the esj)ada.s, or 
“ swords,” for the term “ matador ” is never used in correct 
tauromachian language ; the supernumerary c.spada — sobre* 
saliente dc espadas — for wbom it is always stipulated that he 
shall be “without pivjudire to stick banderillas into any bulls 
that may .suit him and the i)icadors, “with others in re.serve 
in case any should ‘ inutilizar.se,’ ” render themselves useless. 
'I'he latter hai)py phrase is a good illustration of the elegant, 


performers, lUfc entrance of the bull, the performances of delicate, and, at the same time, strictly business-like tone 
picador, banderillero, and espada, iill in their proper order, writh which the whole of the literature of the bull-ring is 
Nor are the p^sible accidents of the game omitted. One c:ut inspired. Furthermore, the public is reciuosted to abstain 
j^.a lively rcjJegeniation of a ‘wounded picador, helped out of from throwing into the plaza any object which might interfere 
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with the^ eonsbalaste or interrupt the combat, and to refrain 
from insults and contemptuous reproaches. This last injunction 
is almost always disregarded, even in the plaza of courtly 
Madrid ; and should there be any joke or stigma attached to 
the name of any torero, he is pretty sure to hear of it if he 
shows the white feather, or is unskilful, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, unfortunate. On the other hand, a popular 
performer, sans peur et reproche^ is allowed some latitude. If 
he kills his bull in a bungling manner (con trabajo), his 
awkwardness will be passed over with what the Fiesta calls 
“ silencio faUil.” But he must not tresi)ass too far upon the 
indulgence of a critical public ; the best of characters will not 
rover repeated mistakes. Public opinion is not a power in 
Spain except in the Plaza de 'I'oros, but there it is despotic. 

I'he hand-bill of a corrida in the regular season at Madrid 
has an additional peculiarity, Avhich is worth notice as illus- 
tratirig the spirit in which the aficionados (the amateurs) regard 
the spectacle : the back of the bill is divided into columns, 
to enable the fancy to ( heck off the points of the game as it 
proceeds. 'I'hc first contains the names of tlie liiills — or, 
rather, of the breeders of the hulls, for the lime has gone by 
when the animal entered the arena under Jiis own name, like 
Jfarpado in the ballad of “'J’hc Biill-fight of Gazul.” The 
serond is for scoring the number of piiyazos, or punctures 
of the garrocha, the lance with which the jilcador receives the 
charge; and as this is not capable of infli<'ting scvtTc injur}% 
bill (juit(* jninishing enough to test jiliick, the score furnishes 
the means of forming a fair estimate of the ].)uirs characten 
'file second is headed “Cai<las de {m adores” — fills of picadors. 
Casualties to horses have two columns ; one for the killed 
another for the wounded. In another, life number of pairs of 
banilerillas planted may be entered ; and the last act of all 
has llircc columns — one for the number of passes of the mulota, 
the red flag with vvhieh the esp.ida entices llu; bull to charge, 
tlie others for estocadas and pincha/os, the two forms in whic h 
the death-stroke may be administered. 'Miiis the whole, when 
filled up by a scientific hand, is a com]>lete ntgister of the 
events of cac’h course, and at once a record of the acliicve- 
merils of each bull individually, and of the sport shown by the 
whole number collectively. 

Of course every town in Spain — it w'onld lie more correct, 
perhajis, to say everything above the rank of a village — has its 
Plaza de 1 oros, w'hich, next to the cathedral or iglesia princijial, 
is the most cohsjiicuous, if not the most imposing, of its public 
buihlings. B/the size of the j)laza, a Ira veil cr can generally 
form a tolerably correct estimate of the })opiilation of the town ; 
and there is very often a still (“loser relation to be traced. Thur, 
Madrid, the largest, shabbiest, mi'ancNt, and most commonplace 
of Spanish cities, lias a huge plaza, with a seedy, latlvand plaster, 
musliroom air alioiit it ; w'hile beautiful Valencia, at once the 
brightest and stateliest city in Spain, ow'ns the handsomest 
f)la/.a in the Peninsula- a really noble building, which w'Oiild 
be an ornament to any town. Gloomy, grim, brick-built 
Saragossa has a heavy, sullen-looking ])laza, which might be 
taken for a house of detention. In (le\^mt, heretic-roasting 
Seville, the colo.ssal statue of La Pc (The I’aith), on the tall 
tower of the Giralda, looks dowm upon llie bull ring, and 
suj)erintend.s the sport ; and the w'arlike little city of Ronda, as 
if mindful of its rocky site, and of the ])art it played in the 
Moorish wars, has Imilt itself an impregnable plaza, like the 
keep of a frontier fortress. But the most characteristic of all 


is that of Merida. In the ancient capital of Lusitania, modem 
Si)ain sits upon Roman ruins, like a moss or a mildew; and at 
Merida the Plaza de Toros is-^-or rather was, for Merida can no 
longer afford the luxury of the bull-fight — ^grafted upon the 
mins of a Roman theatre. The semicircular mass of masonry 
on the east side of the town, knowrn as the Siete Sillas (the 
Seven Chairs), i.s perhaps the best-preserved specimen of an 
ancient theatre in exi.stence, at least as regards the audience 
portion, the theatre proper. 7’he Spaniards completed the 
' circle after their fiishion, and so it came to pass in the fulness 
of time that the seats on which the Emeriti of Augustus once 
took their pleasure, were occupied by the holiday-makers of 
Merida, Terence being replaced by toros. But if those old 
stones were capable of feeling bitterness at the degradation, 
they must be c omforted now. While they rest firm in their 
beds, as they did sixteen centuries ago, a few heaps of rubbish, 
and a few- yards of cniml^ling wall, iire all there is to show the 
quality of the Spanish w'ork. 

It is commonly said that the bc.st bull-fights in Spain take 
place in Seville ; but this is not the rase now. Centralisation 
and monty liave produced their usual effects, and Madrid 
draws the Uilcnt of the kingdom, iind in tlie regular seasons — 
Sjjring, and from September to November — turns out the best- 
found and l)esl-aj>pointed corridas to be seen in Sjiain. Seville, 
how’cver, is well supplied wulh brilliant local performers. Most 
of the stars of the profi*ssion conic from Seville or the Seville 
district of Andalusia, and it yields to none in its devotion to 
tile sport. An impressive sf)cctaclc was witnessed in that city 
a cou])le of years ago. A \'etcran espada, long retired from 
the arena, full of years and honours, partly in dcferen(“C to the 
washes of the ])ul)lir, j)arlly yielding to the impulse of the old 
war-horse, was tempted to re-enter the ring and kill one more 
mil before he died. The tom hing m.anner in which the good 
)ld man perfomied the operation excited the greatest enthusiasm. 
Many, it is said, were affected to tears. 

'I'hc head of the profession, at jiresent, by general acknow- 
ledgment, is Ciichares, a j)only but powerfully-built man, 
A'ilh an expression of grave humour in his face, and a peculiar 
twinkle of the eye, which arc much more suggestive of a 
farceur th.in of a bull -fighter. Indeed, he bears a very rc- 
narkable likeness to the Jalo Edward AVright of the Adelphi. 
The forte of Ciidiares does not lie in that lofty chivalrous 
scaring which made rcjie Illo so gen(n“ally beloved and deejily 
lamimted, or in tho.se marvellous feats of agility which w^erc so 
much admired in Montes, but rather in the exqui.site aplomb 
and sav^froid with whi< h he does his work. (Mcharcs, as 
lie stands eyeing his bull, sword in hand, is a picture, and he 
seems to throw a kind of glamour over the animal, to puzzle 
and disconcert him, by his masterly coolness. He never seems 
to dodge or make any exertion to get out of the way of a rush. 
All that can lie made out is that the bull has missed him, until 
the projier moment h;is anived, and then it is percefved — 
how tile thing was done requires a quick eye to see — that the 
sword is no longer in the hand of tlic man, and that its little 
red hilt just apjicars in front of the shoulder of the bull. ^‘Capulo 
tenus abdidit ensem,” and he stands with a grave half-smile 
upon his face, and almost winks. He would not for worlds do 
.so .actually, but he goes as near it as his personal dignity and 
the circumstances allow. He has many rivals, how^cver, w^hose 
style of art is by .some considered even stqierior. There are the 
great Tato, the stalwart Cayctanq Sanz, El Gordito — “ Fatty, 
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as we should say— and half a dozen more, whose carfes may 
be seen competing successfully with those of Prim, Olozaga, 
Espartero, or Serrano, in the photographers* or printscllers* 
windows. The coming man we take to be Frascuelo, a slim, 
lithe youth, whose soul is clearly in his profession. He is not 
at present of sufficiently high standing to appear generally as a 
primer esi)ada, a position somewhat analogous to that of a 
leader in a law case, but he has a very good practice as a 
sobresaliente, and is highly thought of as an accomplished baii- 
derillero. I'he common banderilla is at least two feet in 
length, but he in his pride loves to plant banderillas not more 
than three or four inches long. Also he has a passion for 
literally taking the bull by tlie horns — at least, it seems to be a 
point of honour with him to touch the horns of every bull he 


railway s3rstcm in Spain, for the provincial towns are now no 
longer dependent on mere local practitioners, but can always 
get down, per rail, any amount of the highest tiilent from the 
metropolis. The more eminent members of the torero profes- 
sion arc by no means fixed stars, but seem to be perpetually on 
the move, the man that appears on Thursday at Saragossa 
having performed perhaps at Valladolid on Tuesday, and being 
set down for a part at Madrid on Sunday. Thus the provinces 
get their fair share of the ability of the kingdom, and on great 
and special occasions, such as the Santa Semana, at Seville, or 
the Festival of the Virgen del Pilar, in the middle of October, 
at Saragossa, the corridas are, bating a slight tinge of provin- 
cialism, just as good as those at Madrid in the height of the 
season. 'Fhe usual course is for some individual, or an empresa. 
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meets in the way of business. But his wonderful agility very 
soon relieves the mind of the spectator from any apprehension 
as to his being really in danger. 'Phe chair feat, that of 
planting banderillas while sitting in a chair — a new refinement 
introduced into tauromachian art, of which M. Dorfe has given 
us a sketch — is one which he perfonns to admiration ; and he is 
frequently called upon by public acclamation to take the 
office: of espada, which he does in a manner that justifies the 
opinion of his admirers, and presages a bright career in the 
highest walks of his profession. To any of our readers about 
to see bull-fight, it is our duty, of course, to say ** Don’t” 
But if they persist, as no doubt most of them will when they 
have a chance, we should say, ** Then see a good one ; ” and if 
Frascuelo — ^who, it appears, is also known in private life as Sal- 
vador Sanchez — is mentioned in the bills, that opportunity will 
probably be one for testing how far the sight has any 

redeeming asfttures. v 

Even bull-fighting favoured by the development of the 


or management, to hire the Plaza de Toros, which generally is 
the property of the municipality, and contract with some emi- 
nent professional as primer espada, who brings down wth him 
his company, assistant espadas, picadors, and a competent 
quadrilla of banderilleros, the empresa finding the inferior 
attendants, and the bulls and the horses to be killed ; for, it 
must be confessed, the death of the horses, or at least of a fair 
proportion of them, is almost as much a matter of course as 
that of the bulls. They are consequently the part of the 
preparation upon which the least money is spent, and are 
generally specimens) not of horse-flesh, but of horse-gristle or 
horse-bone, such as may sometimes be seen in the shafts of a 
London night cab, but rarely anywhere else. Now and again, 
a battered broken-down steed, with unmistakable signs of 
breeding about him, shows in the ring. We remember once 
seeing a gallant old grey, horribly gored, cany his rider un- 
flinchingly through three combats (in one of which, by the way, 
he fairly beat off the bull with his heels), and drop at last in 
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the fourth couree, untossed and unconquered, amid the chwrs 
of the arena; for at a bull-fight pluck is always applauded 
wherever it apjii^iirs, in man, bull, or horse. But in general 
the horses are miserable worn-out screws, with neither spirit to 
foce the bull -the right eye is usually l>andaged with a handker- 
chief— nor strength to resist the shoc^ of the mildest charge* 
Still, with ill its drawbacks, the spectacle must be admitted 
to have striking Jkitures. 'I'he first view, as you emerge from 
the d:irk |>:is.s\i(cs aiul galleries into the interior of the bright 
open j)laxx is e\^eii grand and inj]) 0 .sing. The larger rings 
accoi/rnod ilc from ten to twelve thousand spectators, and the 
vast spice is filled with pleasure-seekers bent on their “ Roman 
holiday.** The sunny side, el sol, is all of a quiver with the 
red and yellow fans, that make it look like a tulip garden in a 
gale. The central space is occupied by a lounging, chatting 
crowd. These are the aficionados proper, the genuine sports- 
men, somewliat akin to those who visit the Paddock at the 
Derby. How they are all to find j)laces is a mystery, for the 
benches round seem already densely packed ; l)ut somehow 
they do, and the despejo, the clearing out, is effected with even 
less difficulty than our hoisted clearing of the course on a 
Derby day. d'he scene, indeed, in many i>oints, reminds one 
of that great occasion. There arc always individuals iijxjn 
whom the crisis comes when they arc at the farthest possible 
distance from their party, and who have consefiuently to walk 
across the empty space under a brisk fire of “ chanf,” and to 
smile as if they rather liked it, or else look as if they were 
deaf. Vague pcrst>ns there are too, who have no precise idea 
as to where their seats are, and are repulsed from time to time, 
and much flurried by the insistanco of the offirial.s, to the 
immense delight of a seated and settled public. Put in some 
unknown manner even tliese outcasts get stowed away some- 
where, an<l, sharp to llic time announced (for in this matter Spain, 
for once, is punctual), one of the four entrances to the ring is 
thrown oj)en, and the j^rorcssion enters, hcadcfl by tlic algiia- 
ciles in short cloaks, anti hats and feathers, and mounted on 
capering steeds, which have evi<lently been .subjected recently 
to .some of the rircognised stable processes for .sliniiilating 
action, l^hind them walks the primer espada., briglu as ii 
l)Utteri‘ly in gay satins of his favourite colour, gohl lace, and 
silk stockings, followed l>y the other espadas in their colours, 
and the sobrcsaliente in his; then come the banderilleros, 
a brilliant cluster, followed by the chiilos, the men whose 
business it is to draw off, bewilder, and distract the bull, all 
with their bright-lined cloaks draped pictures* |uely round their ^ 
.shoulders. Behind them, on their sorry steeds, ride the 
picadors, glorirws a.s to the upper man in their rakish bn)^d- 
brimmed hats and gorgeous jackets, but very clumsy below in 
their buflf leggings, which are padded so as to make them look 
more like gout or dropsy j>atients than bold bull- fighters. 
Beliind tliem, gaily tricked out with worsted trap[)ings, come 
tht^ mules, whose business it is to drag out the bodfes of the 
slain ; and beliind them, in a well-apj)ointed arena like that of 
Madrid, come the dogs, tugging and straining at their leashes, 1 
and, dog-fashion, trying to cultivate an ac< plain lance with 
everyt)ody and everything within the range of their vision. 
The dogs, it sliould be observed, arc sometimes called for to 
stimulate a very shack mettled bull, whom no sense of wrongs 
can rouse to vengeance, and even banderillas de fuego fail to j 
exasj)erate. I 

The^ procession, having made obeisance before the box of 


the laesiding aaflUMily, whoever he may be, files out, all but 
two picadors, vdio take posts at cqpposite sides of the ring, and 
the chulos, who station themselves at the palisade, with one 
foot on the lower ledge, ready to vault over, should the bull 
prove a nimble customer. The key of the toril, where the 
bulls are confined, is thrown from the president’s box, and 
carried across by an alguacil, and a sudden and deep silence 
and stillness fall upon the whole arena. Not a fiin flickers • 
not a wliisiJer is to be heard ; of twenty thousand eyes, there 
is not one— bad cases of squint, of course, excepted—which is 
not fixed on the door at which the key wa.s delivered. A grating 
sound of bolts and binges, a pause, and a rush of a black or 
dun-coloured object into the middle of the phiza. Then the 
longues are unloosed, and a buzz runs round the ring. 'J’hat 
is criticism : they are discussing his points, those of his horns 
in jyarticular. Meanwhile Toro, brought up sudtlenly by tlic 
unexjtected nature of the lilterty given him, wheels .-ukI stares, 
xuid »vith (juick turns of the head surveys llic crowded ring with 
the air of one looking out for a friend, whose face he exitcctcd 
to recognise somewhere in the mass. Poor Ton) ! he has come 
to the wrong place for that. If he (juits himself like a bull of 
spirit, applause he will get without stint ; but he will tlescry no 
friendly face in all that crowd — nothing but 

“ Wolfi.sh t*ycs 
Waiting lo sue him die.” 

In tnith, he is a noble ol>jecl, that Spani.sh bull. To English 
eyes, accustomed to the slow mounds of meat that licrc re]>rt- 
sent his family, he seems at first lean and small ; but he is as 
fine as an antique bron/.c. lie is built like a lion— light and 
wiry I)ehind, ma.isive and pMiiwcrful before ; with broad, deei) 
chest; vast neck tliickly coated with mu.scle ; and small, clean- 
cut, broad -browed head, tojipcd by a mighty jiair of lK»rns, 
curving forwards and upwanls, and .sliarp as sjiears — A erilable 
“astas,” as in correct ring language lhc\' are called. But his 
ix)rtrait, as he stands, has been already taken by a master hand. 

“ His eyes nre jut. and llicy are set in cryst.il rings of snow ; 

But now they .siarc with one red glare of bras,s upon the foe. 

Jlis neck is ma.ssy, like the trunk of wiuie old kiiottctl tree, 

Whereon the monster s shaggy mane, like hiilow.s curled, ye see. 

Hi.-) legs are short, his hams are thick, his hoofs are black a.s night, 
l.ike a strong fl.iil lie holds his tail in fiercLn_’ss of his miglit. 

I.iki: some.liiiiig molten out of iron, or hewn from foilh ihc rock, 

Harpado of Xaram.i .stands, to hide the Alcayde’s shock.”* 

He does not stand long, however. Failing to find a friend, 
he soon spies a foe ; and, with a fierce snort, he dashes at the 
nearest picador, who rec eives him with his garrocha on the 
shoulder, and fends liim off, if he can, much as a man in a 
boat with a l)oat-hook fends off another boat This is the 
crucial test If the bull be a tlioroughly good one, the wound 
received only exasperates his rage, and leads to a second 
charge, so fierce and determined that the poor staggering 
hor.se, shaken by the first assault, goes down, or it may be 
up, heels over head ; and tlien the business of the after- 
noon begins, anjl f onnoisseurs and critics settle themselves 
in their places, and prepare to give their minds to the 
spei tacle. If, however, as rather more frequently happens, the 
bull is checked by his first reception, he careers over the arena 
until he comes across the other pic^ador, at whom he goes, 
in the hope that he may prove less ‘‘cunning in fence 


**Tl:e Bull- fight of Gazul.” Lockhart's $|xinUh Ballads. 
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tuiin the first ; or else, perhaps, he makes a wild djsh for 
Freedom, and clears the barrier between the circus and the 
narrow corridor that separates it from the spectators. Some- 
limes even, by a clever ‘4n-and-out” jump, he will get among 
ht public— -a feat which we have seen once or twice performed 
ny active bulls. But, as we said in the beginning, the incidents 
>f the bull-fight have been too often described to justify a 
ninutc recapitulation of all the scenes in the circle ; and indeed 
t must be confessed, however strange and striking those scenes 
nay be, the work of description would not be always agreeable. 
Dne feature, however, we must refer to, as it is missed in tlie 
ipirited and otherwise accunite sketc hes of M. Gustave Dor6. 
The routine of a bull-fight is as inflexible as the laws of the 
VIedcs and Persians. It is a tragedy in three acts, with dis- 
inct actors in each, and therefore to represent baiulerillcros 
ind picadors, or picadors and esj^ada in the ring together, 
LS M. Dor6 has done, is a solecism of the same sort as bring- 
ing on the Grave-diggers and the Ghost in Hamlet in the same 
scene. The bull is first pic4ido, met by the picadors, then 
banderilleado, stuck with bandcrillas, the stinuiliis of fuego, 
banderillas with fireworks, being applied if he has shown a 
want of mettle. Then comes the last act of all, and the most 
impressive, when the espada, dressed more as if for a ballet 
than for a bull-fight, wth the red flag in one hand, and a thin 
light sword, a mere riband of steel, in the other, stands fac e to 
fitce with the fierce panting beast, all of a glow with rage and 
pain. Pwen the bull, in his fury, seems impressed by the 
temerity of bis antagonist, and sUires at him with a puzzled 
kind of “what now?” expression. But even this scene, im 
posing and intensely exciting as it is, has oftcp something of 
the disagreeable in it. Often the first, and the seeomi, and 
even the third thnist fails to do its w'ork, and the gallant brute, 
with the sword half buried in his body, charges madly round 
the jilaza before he drops, and the cn( hetero can ])Ut an end to 
his mi.sery. Then the trumpets blow u]), llie team of mules 
dashes in, a rope is hitched namd the horns of the c areasc, and 
with a whirl of dust and jubilant music out goes poor brave 
I'oro, and in four and-lweyty hours he is .stewing in siores ol 
puchcros in the back lanes of the city. 

Biill-fight.s are not, Jiowever, always such j)ainful spectacles. 
At Madrid in the oft- season, and oca aMionaily in the larger 
towns, there arc corridas of a less sanguinary sort, in whi( h loros 
ernbolados, or bulls with knobs on the points of tlu ir horns, 
figure, as well as novillos, or tw-o-ycar old pulls, which are 
generally incapable of inflic ting severe injury on the horses. 
Sometimes, too, the public is invited to enter the ring and bait 
a few novillos, just for tl\c fun of the thing. This, howevcT, is not 
necessarily a sport to be indulged in with impunity : in one of 
thc.se encounters we saw a youth tossed thr<*e or four times in 
quick succession. The landlcjrd of the hotel, in discussing that 
bull-fight the next morning, observed that it had proved a 
better one than could have been expected, five hoi*ses and a 
man having been killed. But if there are tragic'al, there are 
also comic incidents. Sometimes Don ()iiixotp and Siincdio on 
Rozinante and Dapple* -Rozinante, it is needless to Siiy, look- 
ing the part to the life- will engage ;in embolado bull ; or 
burlesque picadors, mounted on donkeys, will come in to 
be tossed : that is to say, the donkeys come in for that ])uq)ose, 
for the men, of course, always take very good care to fall oft*, 
and get clear at the first touc h of the bull. One noble jackiiss 
we saw on such an occasion inspired us w-ith the liveliest admira- 


tion. He had been knocked down, and then jerked up into 
tlie air, half a dozen times-— spun aloft as a boy would s]>in 
a halfpenny, legs, ears, and tail revolving like the spokes of a 
wheel, — iind as he lay on the ground, his long grave face wore 
a mo.st thoughtful and resolved exprc.ssion. He haicl clearly 
made up his mind about this singular game. Its object 
appeared to be to keej) him in a recumbent position. As last 
as he got upon his legs he was knocked olF them ; and so "he 
came to the detemnnation that, as he was down, down he 
would sLiy, and so Siive trouble to all parties, and some per- 
sonal inc.(jnvenienc:e to himself. And down he did stay. 
When the oflii-ials with much labour raised his fore-quarters, 
his hams ajqicared to be afllic.ted with i)aralysis, and when they 
hauled him up by the tail, he knelt. 'Fhcre was nothing to be 
done witli him, and at la.st he had to be dragged out sitting, 
with his k‘gs tucked under him, shaking his long ears, and 
looking the ])ictiire of stolid detennination, while the plaza 
rang with applause at his gallant obstinacy. 

Bull-fights of this sort, however, are looked down upon 
by the aficionados ; and though there are generally one or two 
t(m)s de punt'is, bulls whose horns are not tif)y)od, and tofos 
dc‘ muerlc, or bulls doomed to deatli, the genuine sportsmen 
of Spain ivgard tluan witli somewhat of the same c-.ontern])t 
that a regular opera-goer here feels for the iMiglisli opera out 
of the season. 

One word in conc'lu.sion as to the morality cjf the Span i.sh 
national pastime. We have no intention of attempting such 
h hopeless task as a defenc e of the bull fight ; but it is, 
we lliiuk, unjust to set it down, as is frcMpientiy done, as 
a proof of the innate cruelty cjf the Spanish character. It 
is uncpiestionably a cruel sjiort; but there is cruelty, more or 
less, in every sport in which animals are concerned - in hunt- 
ing, shooting, fishing, cc^ursing, even in rac ing. It is a question 
of degrc*e ; in the bull figlil there is more sullering to the 
animals engaged; but the object is not the production of 
sufU-ring any more than in any of the other ciises. 'Fhc object 
is to test pltH k, enduram e, address, skill, as in any other sport. 
An instance’ may ocTur of actual citdiglil in the exliibilicm of 
sutTering, as in the case mentioned by Kord, of the cild lady 
who called his attention to the dying horse. But that is not 
the prevailing sentiment. Look round the ring at MiMlrid, and 
you will not sec in any fac e a gleam of ]»ity ; but the excite- 
ment does not flow from any idc’a of the inflic lion of pain. 
1'he tac t is, that the ordinary Sj)aniard's mind is on this sub- 
ject .a /afi/zAr rasa. Its condition is what Johnson w«uld have 
cxdlecl “stark insensiliility ” to the idea of suffering, especially 
in liis feilow-cTc-atiires of the animal world. He has never 
been Uiuglit, and it has never occurred to him, that the 
beetle liinls as great a pang as when a giant dicis. He has 
never been led to bestow a thought on the subjec t of “ corporal 
sufrcrancc.” If he is cniel, it is from thoughtlessness ayd 
ignorance, like a child, not from ac tual pleasure in cruelty, 
like a savage. 'Fhe bull-tight is not the only jiroof of this. 
Mc^st travellers in Spain must have been shocked many a time 
at the manner in which they have seen animals of all sorts 
treatc'd, from the horses and mules of the diligence, to the 
wretched poultry carried to market hung in I'unclics, and 
flung about lls if they were some tough and hardy species of 
vegetable ; and perhaps the commonest toy which the parents 
of Spain ])ut into the hands of their children is a live bird, to 
be taken to pieces as if it w'ere a puziile, or a dissecteftf map. 
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JSastsf' Island. 




The neaSttl^ of 


r^isLdT^hetidt of the eastern part (rfdie Pacific over the in aWjh «wthem kti. 

and long. io9«»a6'W. It is about tude-^eaier the pole, m Ik#, 

°^“mil« Le ^ond 5* broad, and so for out of the ordinary to excite dwCTMon ■as/A iaet^ ^^ong astcOaomcrs anU 
f viels that but little is known of it Cook visited geographers. The Asttoi»wr>^ opened the subject in 
ttelsllTm there a few days to examine a paper read bdb« tfur mon^. Bo 6 atf three months 

T rl«sal stotuel which Koggcwin, the Dutch navigator, ago, and it has been takm ,np; hy Uoramaiider Davis 
tad seen, but which no one had hitherto closely inspected. At member of &r J. R^ s ine^^lo ^pedit^ of 1839-43), 
first sicht, the island presents a barren appearance ; not a tree and drscuss^ at a toect^ tf die Geographical Society on 
Uto be seen and save the few spots planted with sweet the sand of Februaiy. On the accurate observation of the 
porno L sugar-cane, forming green patches, all is covered time of the planet s ingress on the sun's disc and egress from 
Jith sun^ried crass. On the western side lies Cook’s lJ.ay, it, at stations as wide apart as ^ible on the surface of the 
where our great naiagator anchored. It is opposite this tay earth, depends the accuracy of the astronomei's calculation of 

that the native vilLageofAngaroa lies, just above a small sandy our distance from the sun; and the choice of stations, of 
beach ; chwe to the se.a .ire iw'o buildings belonging to the course, is limited to those parts of the earth where the sun is 


mission, and beyond these are the huts of the natives, about 
a hundred in number. They arc built of grass and reeds, of 
an oval shiipe, something like a boat bottom up, and are not 
more than six feet high, with a small square hole for an entrance. 

It is only ^yithin the last three years that the missionaries 
have effected a landing, whites having always been repulsed by 
the natives. The hrst wiio arrived led a life of slavciy for a 
year, but through his perseverance and industry all the savages 
have become Christianised ; lately he has been joined by two 
others. The natives now number not more than six hundred 


sufliciently above the horizon at the hours of occurrence of 
the phenomenon (between a hrs. 5 min* and 8 brs, 2 min., 
Grcenwch mean solar time), and to areas of land having a 
climate likely to ensure clear skies for the ob.servation. Two 
transits of the pJanct take j>Iace in a centuiy; the two 
occurring at an interval of eight years. The first of these now 
approaching is on December 8th, 1874, and the second on 
December 6th, 1882. In the transit of 1874 the position of 
the planet and sun is such that the method of obscrviiig it 
from two widely distant stations, so as to secure the widest 


men and three hundred women. Tiicir dress consists, in mo.st, difference of parallax, cannot be carried out, owing to the 


ciiscs, of a girdle round their loin.s, sometimes with the addition 
of a j)icce of cloth hanging loosely over their .slioulders. In 
tlieir former sa\’agc state they wore large head-dresses wade 
of birds* feathers; they also had nerk laces of shells strung 
on a piece of thread, "Hicir food consists of sweet potato 
and sugar-cane ; the only animal food they have at present 
is the flesh of rats, but sheep and ])oii]try have lately been 
added to tlieir stock, ahd fowls have greatly incToased. Water 
is very scarce, there not being a stream on the island any- 
where; the supply is obtained from pools of rain water formed 
in the beds of the craters, of which there are three. The 
largest volcano, Tcranokaii, is about two miles from the 
village; its circular crater is about 1,700 yards acros.s at the 
top, 1,400 yards at the bottom, and aliout 500 feet deep; 
the bottom is jicrfertly flat, covered with reeds and mos.s, and 
containing the pools where the natives get their water; the 
sides slope evenly down to the bottom, though rather steejily, 
and are covered with vegetation. Tlie other two voUanocs 
arc situated at each extremity of the i.sland. The^:rater 
of Otoo-iti at the bottom is aliout 300 yards in diameter, 
and is occupied by a pool of water, on one side of which 
are several of tlie gigantic images, some standing erect, 
others fallen down. The features are generally well chiselle<l ; 
ihd largest one measures fourteen feet from the top of the 
head to the chin, nine feet across the shoulders, and eighty 
feet long. Outside the crater there arc also a great number 


reijuired stations being in mid-ocean ; but in 1882 it hafipen-s 
that the points suitable for the observation, at either side of 
the earth, arc oft land ; one being in the northern j»art of 
North America, anil the citlier on the shores of the south 
polar continent. 7'hc enormous difficiilty of a[>proar.hing 
this lanil of pcqietual ice and snow, and the little that is 
known of it, give rise to doubts in the minds of the Astrono- 
mer Royal whether the observations, so ardently desired by 
all men of science, will be carried out. One of tlie positions 
sugge.sted by liim is Sabrina Land, a tract of the polar 
continent discovered by Ballcny,‘ in 1839, and lying due 
soutli of Western Australia. But our knowledge of this 
portion of the land, and of I'crrc Adclic, a little further cast, 
di.scovcred by Dumont d*Urville, is of the most shadowy 
nature. I'hcy were not visited by Ross; and Commander 
Davis believes the coast there to trend east and west, backed 
by a range of Iiigh lands which would intercejit the view of 
the sun, so little elevated above the horizon at the lime of the 
transit, from observers on the shores. Another desirable 
station is 1 Possession Island, much farther south, on which 
Ross’s expedition landed. This high latitude could not be 
reached from Van Dieman’s Land or New Zealand (one of 
which must be the starting-point) in time to erect the ob- 
serv'atory the same summer, so that tlie party of sara//s 
must be landed the previous summer, and pass a winter in 
these desolate regions. The i.slands off the coast abound 


of images ; in fact, there arc quantities strewn about all over in ])cnguins, but the whole region lies almost beyond the 


the island, but nowhere in such numbers as at Otoo-iti. It 
is generally supposed that these im.ages were constructed at 
a remote period hy some former inhabitants of, jiossibly, a 
different race ; the subject offers, indeed, an inlcre.sting pro- 
blem to the ethnologi.st. The soil of this remote island, 
though light, is fertile, and the climate is healthy. 


zone of vegetable life, a few scanty lichens alone covering 
the rocks laid bare by the brief summer thaw. Such an 
expedition, of course, must be a Government undertaking, 
and whether it is to become a reality or not depends on the 
expressed desire of the British public that so noble an enter- 
prise be carried out. 
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Nofcs on S^a/n . — 

GENKKAr VIEW OI- SlWSIfill .SCENEItY— lURlj’s-EVE VJICVV OK TIIK I’KNMNSULA, ITS niVSIVAf. nFOGRAPIIY AND STRUrTURIl-MOKM AIN CTIAINS 
THE CIIIK.S (‘AI’II AI-.S rA.*!!’ AND TKESENT INI AND, COAST, AND MOORISM CITIES. 


J HE scenery .iiul cities of Sjiain eonstitule loo large a [lorlion 
of the attractions that entice travellers acros.s the Pyrenees to 
he passed over without a note ; though it inusl be cronfes.sed, 
to judge by the iinjiressions they seem in a majority of cases to 
have jiroducefl, their title to rank high among the attractions 
is not, in the estimaliornof travellers, a very strong one. The 
commone.st verdict ahout tlic .sceneiy is, that it i.s dreary, 
savtige, and monotonous ; and that about the towns i.s, in 
eftect, much to the .same jiurpose ; that, pictures(]iic as they 
arc, there i.s a sameness in ilieir i)i< liire.s<jiiene.ss, and, with 
much that is in the highest degree noble in aichitectur 
a large proportion of what is mean and common] )lace. I'hat 
there i.s a goofl deal of truth in this statement of the case 
cannot be denieil ; but, if the result is disaj)pointment, it is, ns 
we have before pointed out, bec;hi.':e in the ease of Spain 
especially jieople c\|KTt to find as a general rule that whieh is 
and mu.st be exccfnional. A slight glance at the plnsical 
geography of the Spanish peninsula will explain liow it comes 
that, wJiile .some speak in rajitiires of the grand mountain 
scenery, and the richness and verdure of the jilains and valUw.s, 
others^ secni (o have had no exjierieiice but of tlie “tawny j 
Spiiin of the poet, a vast Sahara of bar^, burnt-up stopjic-s. ] 
l/ooking ill any tolerably well-executed map of Spain and | 
loitugal, and at a jirojier distanc'c for generalisation, it will j 
be seen that the framework, or ratlier the skeleton, on which | 
the mass of the peninsula hangs, i.s, roughly speaking, a j 
■shaped structure ; tlie Iiori/ontal jiart being the rytcuiees 
and their continuation, the long range that under various 
names runs parallel to the liay of Biscay and terminates in the 
VOL, 1, 


, north-western corner, in (ialicia; the stem, or down stroke, 
^ being rt^presenlcd by an irregular mountain chain, which 
I branches off from the other a little beyond the point where the 
j JVrenees proj)er end, and, with many bends, but on the whole 
' a due .south direction, runs down to the Mediterranean, This 
. latter is the backbone of Si)ain, and the watershed of the 
streams that flow into the Atlantic on one side and into the 
, Meditcrrane.an on the other. It varies con.sidcrabIy in height, at 
j one j)art rising, ata ording to some measurements, to almost 9,000 
! feet, in the Moncayo near the junction of Old Castile, Navarre, 
and Arragon, while in others it is not miu h more than a third 
of that height. It is, however, rather a central ridge than a 
iiKumtain range rising above the surface of the country, for, in 
Ijmaity plat'cs tin the eastern side and most on the western, the 
I ground slojics away with a gentle declivity ; so that, if it were 
, jiossible to take a bird’s-eye or balloon view of the entire 
})en insula, it would be seen to resemble somewhat the roof of 
a house, or an o])en book lying face downwards on a table. 
It will be oliserved, also, that thi.s range or ridge divides the 
peninsula into two veiy unequal jiroportions ; that while on 
tlic wc.stern side the Atlantic coast descends in a line parallel 
with the ridge, on the eastern the Mediterranean ciiast-line 
iiK lines inwards towards it, and meets it at the south-eastern 
angle at the Cabo de (lata. Thus there is a st|uarc on the 
left-luind side of the '1', and a triangle on the riglit ; conse- 
(luently, the declivity on the right, or cast, side is greater 
towards the lower angle of the triangle than that on the other 
side, and the warm winds and clouds coming froiii^hc Mediter 
ranean are soon intercepted, anti as they rise cross lli5 
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barrier are robbed of their moisture, which falls back towards 
the coast. Hence it is in this angle that we find the garden of 
Spain, that luxuriant strip of country that extends from Murcia 
up to Catalonia, in vegetation the richest and most varied tract 
in Europe, where everything seems to flourish, the date-palm, 
the pomegranate, the carob, the aloe, and the cactus, as well as 
tJie plants and fruit trees more properly belonging to the 
temperate zone. To this strip may be added what in reality is 
its continuation — the narrow border running westwards to 
Malaga. For, though for clearness sake we have described 
the stem of the 1 ' as ending at the Cabo dc Gata, it in 
truth bends to the left and finishes in a becoming flourish with 
the lordly Sierra Nevada, the Ronda mountains, anti Gil^raltar. 

With the other, the western side of the ridge, the case is 
very different. Tliere the winds from the Mediterranean arrive 
desiccated in their ascent ; while those which ctune from the 
Atlantic have to travel some hundred of miles up-hill, shedding 
their moisture as they go. Portugal lakes heavy tt^l) of them 
as they pass, anti t'onseqiiently Spain is left high anti tlry. 
I'hcre is, therefore, stretching across the peninsula nearly from 
north to south a broad belt of the most rainless country in 
Kuroj)e, except perhaps some parts of Russia. Nature having 
done so iniich, man has given a helping hantl. 'I'he Spaniartl’s 
carelessness and even <lislike of trees has denuded the moun- 
tain side of tlic forests wliicli, as we can see by the samples left 
on the (juadarrama Sierra and on one or two otJicr spots, have 
once covered them more or loss completely. 'Vhere are no 
si)ongcs to retain, no reservoirs to catch and gradually distri- 
bute such rain as docs fall, and it can only roll off llie ])ent- 
house roof by tliose great natural gutters, the Douro, the Tagus, 
the Guadiana, and the Guadalquivir. Those rivers themselves, 
indeed, tell the story plainly enough. They suggest a life alter- 
nating between drought and Hood ; for the most part, either 
wandering over vast expanses of gravel, or else rolling along 
between steep high banks, in deep troughs cut by the force of 
rushing waters. So it comes that, while on the one side there 
is a rich moist country teeming with vegetalHc life in every 
form, on the other there is a country, not indeed barren, for it 
yields corn, wine, and oil in abundance, but parched and bare 
to the eye, with little vegetation except wheat, vines, and 
olives, a true “ TJelad-ehjard,” a dry and stripped country. It 
is scarcely an exaggeration to say that a traveller crossing 
the middle of the peninsula from north to south might count 
the trees he will pass between the Ridassoa and the Pay of 
Cadiz ; or at least from the moment when, issuing from tlie 
Pyrenean defiles, he leaves behinrl the green woody P»as(|ue 
country, and enters iij)on the genuine tawny Spain by the ijlain** 
of Vitloria., until, ap]>roaching the sea, he comes within sight of 
the hills of Jerez. Beyond Valladolid he will see some stone- 
jjines, with their round green heads dotting the great yellow 
cxi)anso across which the railway stretelies. 1'urning a corner 
of th() Giuidarrama mountains, he comes upon :i fi'w stunted 
firs together with s<jiue masses of more refresliing foliage about 
the Jiscorial. Madrid lias some instances of what, for the 
nonce, Vnay ]jass for trees, in the Royal Park, in the Jhicn 
Retiro, and along the line of the Prado ; hut there is not one 
between it and tlial ]Kileh of greenery at Aranjiiez, about which 
the Spaniards (and who can blame them?) l)ragas if there were 
no other trees and water in the universe, and in which they 
revel, wallow, one may say, like the hippoj)Otamu.s in his tank. 
And then, except for an evergreen oak or elm or two on the 


sides of the Sierra Morena, there are no more all the way 
across La Mancha and through Andalusia, down the valley 
of the Guadalquivir. There are, to be sure, plenty of "olives 
along the banks of ‘‘ that sweet river,*’ as l^rd Byron called it. 
It is, in sober truth, about the most monotonous, muddy, and 
generally ugly stream in Europe, and at Seviljp — ^where Don 
Juan to lave his youthful limbs was wont — usually the reverse 
of sweet But, such tricks hath strong imagihation,” that it 
gives “deep blue eyes” to the peasant girls of the Rhine; 
mounts the picadors at the bull-fight on “ gallant steeds and 
sends out the corse of the bull “piled high” ppon a “deco- 
rated car.” Olives, however, cannot be allowed to count as 
trees ; and, not mimting them, all the trees the traveller will 
see on either si(i of the road during that journey of about 
750 miles might be enclosed within the limits of Kensington 
Gardens without overcrowding. 

'J'hc secondary mountain chains must k^t, however, be 
omitted in the binrs-eye view. Of these, it will be seen, there 
arc four, branching off from the central stem in a w'estcrly or 
rather south-westerly direction, and dividing the slo])C into as 
many compartments. The first is the great Castilian chain 
which s])rings from the Moiu ayo above-mentioned, and under 
the various names of the (jiiadarrama, Ciredos, Bcjar, Gata, 
and Ivstrella Sierras, divides Old Castile from New, the province 
of Salamanca from lOstremadiira, and crosses Portugal to the 
Atlantic. The next is the range made up of the Sierras of 
Toledo and Guadalupe, separating the basin of the TagusTrorn 
that of the Guadiana. Then comes the long line of Sierra 
Morena betwx»cn the (xuadiana and the Guadalquivir, and 
forming the northern boundary of Andalusia ; and, lastly, there 
is that compound cliain whicli, as we said before, is more pro- 
perly the termination of the main ridge than a branch from it, 
the Sierra Nevada, the Sierra 'rejeda, and the confused moun- 
tain mass of the Serrania of Ronda. 

Of these, the three first are crossed in the course of the 
journey described above, but tlie passage affords but little true 
.mountain scenery. The old road from Valladolid, across the 
Guadarruma, by Segovia and San lldefonso, rising in zigzag.s 
through the great pine forest, and top[>mg the barrier at one of 
its grandest ami boldest parts, had in this rcs]X‘(‘t a great 
advantage over the modern railway line, which, taking advan- 
tage of the dislocations of tlie chain, merely winds* along 
slopes strewxcl with granite blocks, and lands the traveler in 
front of the PIscorial without having given him any one of the 
sensations due to the crossing of a great mountain range, 
liie truth is that, though the j)Ositive elevation of these 
mountains is very considerable — the culminating point of this 
lioriion, the Pcfialara, is said to be 8,500 feet, and is, probably, 
not much less— their height relatively to the plain or slope 
out of which they rise is not great. The town of Avila, a 
little beyond wHiich the raihvay begins the ascent, is already 
some 3,500 feet above the sea level, two or three hundred feet 
higher than Chamouni ; and the P'.scorial on the other side, 
where the plateau of New Castile commences, is very little 
lowxT, so that there is here very little elevation to be got over. 
Further on to the w'cst the <h;iin does indeed as'kiune the 
features of a lofty mountain range, wlicre, w'hile the plain 
slopes away towards the sea, the mouiikains rise in height, 
reaching, in the Picos de Gredos and Sierra de Bejar, to about 
10,000 feet, anfl, though not actually snow-capped, preserving 
snow in considerable quantities all the year round. It is the 
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same \vith the other chains. Indeed, at the point where the high 
road to Andalusia and the railroad pass it, the elevation of llie 
second of the four above-mentioned ranges is not even perceptible 
to the eye. Far away to the right tlic 'I'oledo Sierra may be 
seen, but here the mountains, to use the exi)ressivc phrase 
of French physical geography, ^^s'fffacati peu d pen dans Ic 
^rand plateau^^ and there is nothing to mark the line of their 
ridge but a few gentle undulations that arc not even hills. The 
passage of the Sierra Morena by the fine wild gorge of the 
Despefiaperros is certainly not deficient in grandeur, but the 
pass is not on such a scale as to enable the traveller to realise 
the fact that he is crossing a mountain barrier some 6,000 feet 
high. Even the Sierra Nevada itself, the loftiest of all the 
Sjianish mountains, and, next to the Alps, of all the mounuiins 
in Europe, fails to convey a true idea of its height, for the 
elevation of the Vega of Granada, from which it is usually 
seen, robs it of about 2,500 feet of its stature. 

It will be seen, therefore, tliat the traveller passing through 
the heart of Spain by the ordinary beaten track will sec little to 
justify the eulogiums he has heard iiassed on Spanish scenery, 
and much to confirm any previous ideas he may have had about 
the bareness, bleakness, and monotony of the country. Not that 
there is not a certain grim grandeur about these vast lifeless 
jilains. To the eye accustomed to the green rolling laridscaj)es 
of England there is even a kind of charm, for a time at least, 
in the boundless, treeless, tanned exijanses of Central Spain. 
For varied scenery he must extend his wanderings, aiul ])cne- 
trate into the nooks and corners of the peninsula; for, though 
S|»ain is, after Switzerland, the most mounlainous country in 
Europe - being, as we have already shown, projierly all one 
mountain - the Spanish mountains are not like the Swiss. 
They do not <‘(>mc to meet the tourist wherever he may choose 
to wander ; if he wants them he must do as Mohammed did. 
'I'he .scan h will frei|uently be attended with some degree of 
jicrsonal im^onvenience, and jicrhaps it is, on the whole, a 
(picst in which those who have an insuperable rejnignancc to 
what is generally understood by the jihrase “ roughing it,” had 
better abstain from engaging. Hut any one who can endure 
occasional rough travelling and rough lodging will find alain- 
(lant compensation. 'Ehe Spanish side of the i’yrenees, for 
instance, is in many respects better worth the attention of the 
lover of mountain scenery than the Frem h. The differences 
between the two sides are very considerable. The Spanish i.s 
much less wooded than the French, nor have the valleys so 
much of that deep ravine-like character whi< h |)rcvails on the 
north. 'File ** cirque” formation also, which in two or three 
j)laces is such a striking feature in the scenery of the French 
Pyrenees, is hardly at all rc]jresented on the S])anish side. (.)n 
the other hand, the mountain fonhs are mmh bolder and more 
imposing, the valleys grander and more tortuous, and the views 
more extensive. Hcsidcs which, it is on the Sjianisli side that 
the highest summits of the Pyrenees are found, rising out of 
spurs which project southwards from the main chain, and here 
also are to be found all the glaciers that deseiwe the name, that 
of the Vignemale exce])ted. 

The prolongation of the Pyrenees to the westward, by what 
is sometimes called tlie Cantabrian chain, contains also some 
of the lines! scenery in Spain. The mountains are indeed less 
elevated, approaching the height of only 10,000 feet in one or 
two places, as in the Picos de Europa, between Santander and 
Oviedo, and consequently have no snow or glacier beauties to 
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boast of. But thc7 abound with glens and valleys of a beauty 
equal to, if not surpassing, that of those belonging to the 
Pyrenees proi»er, and their proximity to the sea has in most 
parts clothed their sides with a wonderfully rich and varied 
foliage. The narrow strip of country lying along tlie shore of 
the Bay of Biscay, and made up of the Basque provinces, 
Santander, the Asturias, and Galicia, is in fact in some degree 
the cornidement of that other strip above-mentioned, stretching 
along the Mediterranean coast, and the Siime causes have 
produced the same effects, the difference being that clue to the 
difference of latitude, and of Atlantic and Mediterranean 
influences. In the one case we Jiave dale palms, pomegra- 
nates, and curobs ; in the others, oak and walnuts, apples and 
pears. Gn the one side the gardens of r)ama.scus ; on the 
other the hills of Devonshire. The pa.s.sage, too, from this 
coast country into the interior illustrates what has been already 
said about the structure and features of Central Spain. The 
high road, for instance, from Oviedo to Leon mounts up-hill for 
vibout five and twenty miJjLis to the Puerto dc Pajaics, the latter 
])art ascending by zig zags, like those of the Simplon or St. 
(kuhard, and all. excejit the last thousand feet or so, through 
a richly-wooded country. Arriverl at tlie jiucrto the traveller 
sees spread out before him, and almost on a level with him, 
the vast plain of Leon, stretching away apparently to infinity — 
a great yellow expanse without a sign of verdure, except some 
lines of pojilars in the Hir distance, whicii mark the .site of the 
city of Leon. T'herc arc a few miles of Ncr}'^ gradual desrcnl, 
and then commonres the great jilateau, or rather slojie, of 
Central Sjiain. The Castilian chain, though not uniformly a 
grand mountain range, has here and there its intervals of 
gnmdeur, as above San lldefonso, and further on in the neigh- 
bourhood of Piejar and llasencia. In tht: main ridge of the 
Peninsula there is at least one portion affording scenery of a 
high order ; that intricate knot of mountains in the Cuenca 
district, about half way between Madrid and Valeneia in a 
straight line, where tlie Tagus lakes it rise. But perha]is, on 
the wliole, the grandest and most varied mountain scenery in 
S]>ain is in the lowiT part, the westerly bend formed by the 
Sierra Nevada and its continuation U> tiu* Straits of (bbraltar. 
Indeed, the whole of upper Andalusia, the region iiK luded by 
the old Moorish kingdom of Jaen and CJraiiada, is a rugged 
highland i oiinlry, a fit stronghold for a race of mountaineers 
like the Berbers; and in this resped it presents a strong con- 
trast to the flat dreary plains of Cordova and Seville. Fine r.s 
is the view of the Sierra Nevada from (Jranaila, it gives no idea 
of the scenery that lies hidden in its inmost recesses, among the 
•jirecipiees overhanging the glacier source of the Genii, and in 
the wild valleys of the Aljiiijarras, wheie eternal snow glitters 
above, while below lies the blue Mctiiterranean, fringed with 
the vegetation of the tropics. Here, ami in the range that mns 
on to Malaga, and in that wonderful network of mountains, 
the Serrania of Ronda, is some of the finest mountain s( em!ry, 
not only in Sjjain, but in Europe ; scenery, too, of a sort that 
has no otlicr c.vamj)le in Eurojie, for it is here that “ luirope 
and Afric on each otlicr gaze,” and there is in these mi^iinlains 
a distinct reliet tion of the rich glow, as well as of the fierceness 
and savagcne.ss of Africa. 

The summary we have given will jierhaps serve to show 
what travellers who adhere to the beaten tracks have to expect 
in the way of scenery, and also, to some extent, what there is 
to be seen by those who choose i(x diverge from thftii. A word 
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or two must now be devoted to the cities of Spain, considered possessing a capital as noble in site as in pedigree. The pre- 
from the same siiniinary or bird’s-eye point of view. Madrid is, I sent little city on its rocky peninsula would of course have 
of course, for many reasons, the city of Sj)ain of which foreigners | been insufficient, but it would have made a magnificent cita- 
see most, and from whi<'h they take most of their impressions j del or arx, while half the develojiment that has been thrown 
about Spanish towns, and it is unfortunate that it should be so. It ! away upon Madrid would have sufficed to supplement it with 
is not merely tliat tlie capital is not a good representative Spanish j the most grandly planted city in Europe. With tliat bold curve 
town. That may lie said of Barcelona, for instance. But if j of beetling rock sweeping round it on the south crowned with 
Barcelona is not strictly Sjianish in as])ect, it is thoroughly j buildings, the gorge between spanned by lofty bridges, the 
Catalan, and full of distinctive character; while Madrid is | glorious cathedral cleared of the incrustations that have formed 
wholly characterless, being, in fact, a kind of mongrel town, round iUid hide its base, and for a royal palace the great Alcazar 
very much like the coat of the modern Madrileho dandy, in j towering high aliovc the I’agus, Toledo would have made a 
which you have the French cut imitated in Spanish materials . capital that Spain would have gloried in and Europe envied, 
by a Spanish tailor. 'Fhere is nothing dignified, picturesque, The true capital, however, of the Peninsula would, of 
venerable, or even respectable about Madrid. From a distance, ! course, have been Lisbon, had the union with Portugal lasted. 
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indeed, and from one or two jioints of view, such as that on 
the north side, where the Royal Palace and Park form the fore- 
ground of the picture, the city does look rather imposing, A 
stranger, too, is apt to be taken at first by tiie famous Piierta’ 
del Sol and the Calle de Alcala and the Carrera de San Gcro- 
nimo, about which there is at first sight a certain kiiul of state- 
liness, and perhaps he will think the line of the Prado, all 
things^ considered, a very fair imitation of the Champs Elysees. 
But he will jirobably find in the end a strong flavouring of the 
comnKmplace pervading these and the other more ambitious 
efforts of Madrid at metropolitan magnificence. There is, to 
be sure, one portion of the city which will find favour in the 
eye of the artist, the fine old Plaza Mayor, the Calle de Toledo, 
and one or two of the older streets in that neighbourhood ; but, 
in general, the back streets of Madrid are mean as the great 
thoroughfares and aristocratic parts are commonplace. Most 
people who visit '‘Poledo after Madrid will lament the fickleness 
or wilfulness of Chailes v. tbat robbed Spain of the chance of 


Toledo has the advantages of a central position, prestige, 
liistorical associations, venerable aiUi(iuity, and a lordly site; 
but all these would s('arcely have counterbalanced the com- 
manding situation of Lisbon and its land locked port, where all 
the navies of the workl might ride within a cable’s length of the 
( ily. Valladolid is another of the ex-capitals of S]iain, but 
without any of the claims of I'oledo. It is, however, im- 
mensely sujierior to Madrid, even in situation, which is its 
weakest ])oinl. Valladolid is a»good specimen of the genuine 
old Spanish city — the city of the central i)rovinces ; a city 
which has everywhere about it an unmistakable air of having 
seen better days, by no means melancholy, only grave, and with- 
out mucli light-hearted display in the way of colour or elaborate 
architectural ornamentation. Of these the old Spanish cities 
are somewhat sparing, as for as their own private adornment is 
concerned, being, for the most part, massive and severe rather 
than light or graceful in architecture ; but they bestow it freely 
on the Church, as may be seen in the cases of Burgos, Leon, 
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Salamanca, AviJa, and Segovia. Cadiz and tlie Mediterranean 
coast cities, Malaga, Alicante, Valencia, and Barcelona, wear a 
very cliirerenl aspect, jvirtly owing to the tlifiference of climate, 
partly to coninien e, which has kept them free from the rust 
that Jias settled uj>on the old-fashioned towns of the interior. 

They arc hrigiiter and more lively, more cusmopolitan in .style, 
and less stalely, sombre, and dignified. Another grouj. ot 
cities, distinct from both of these, is that of tiie Moonsli ctUes 

of Andalusia, of which the best 2 the ways of Moorish architects could suspect the existence of 

the capiuJs of the four kingdoms, Sevi It, ■ ’ , . , j j pcauty that lies inside, A description of these, 

Granada. Here the prevailing tone is that o the ^ue Orienta | ' plan. A sco« of books, 

city, with its narrow winding streets, adapted to the wants of i Ik , ./ r h . . hniKfiVe n^ures of Ford have made 

pedestrians and horsemen only, and full of contrivances to keep iiot to spea " ‘ ‘ r /c Mnnridi art sratlcred 

L U.. n.,, of .ho .on nnci ,L m •:y<^ ^ "T'' 

awnings overhead stretched front roof to roof, small jealous- / through Andalusia; and oiii o >JL( iJS y g 

looking grated windov\'.s, and narrow doors, through which, as I general view of Spain and of some of the Cosas e sp a. 


you pass, you catch a glimpse of the cool shady patio inside, 
with its shrubs and galleries. The cliief architectural omamenu 
of these cities are, of course, chiefly Spanish. The crowning 
ormament of Seville, it is true, is the beautiful minaret of the 
Giralda, which now does duty as the belfiy of the catliedral; 
but tlie Moors rarely bestowed any pains upon the outside of 
their buildings. To look at the studiously unpromising ex- 
terior of the great mosque at Cordova, or of the Alhambra, 
the tower of Comares, and the Casa Real, no one unused to 


Overland Route to the Pacific through British America. 


The approach towards completion of the United States trunk 
line of railway across the continent, to connect New York with 
San Francisco, naturally draw's aticntioii to the lixeilitios for 
a similar inter-oceanic route on British soil. The territories 
lying betw'een the new' dominion of Canada and British 
Columbia have been subjected to a succession of scientific 
.surveys for that jiurpose, and the Intcr-colonial line, now in 
the hands of the contractors, will form no inconsiderable 
portion of such a line. The Inter-colonial (with its continua- 
tion, the Grand 'I’runk, now running) will establish railway 
communication betw'ccn the Atlantic and the Great Lakes. 
Thus the traveller, landing at 1 lalifax, will find himself within 
a day’s distance of Ottawa, the political capital of the Cana- ! 
dian Confederation. Arriving at Ottawa, he may now', under ’ 
present arrangements, proceed on to Chicago l)y Graml 'I nmk ; ' 
and thence to tlie shores of the Bacific by the United States ’ 
line, whose completion is jiromised w'illiin the jrresent year. 
Of course, it is a quxislion for consideration w'hetlxer this I 
combination of Canadian and United Stales lines of railway, ' 
now or very soon to be in complete w'orking order, would ' 
not seem suhicient, for a jieriod, for communication between ^ 
our Atlantic anil Pacific settlements, as well as for such ; 
through traftic across the American continent as w'e may need 
for China, Japan, and our own Australasian colonics. How- ; 
ever, as the pracliiability of an overland route, inircly on 
British soil, has been the subject of much discussion, >ve 
devote a few' words to the geograjihical features of the country ' 
lying' between Ottawa and the British ])ortion of the* Vacifir 
seaboard. Tlie general opinion apjiears to be in favour of 
such a route breaking oil’ from existing railw'ay lines at Ottawa, i 
A still dongcr adherence to the Cirand 'Frunk system has been | 
suggested, but without attaining much general concurrence. 

Proceeding due west from Ottawa, we reach, at about 200 
miles’ distance, the boundaries of the new dominion, and 
enter upon the vast territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
These 200 miles lie through the least inviting portion of j 
the whole Oif< the British Coriederation. This belt of countiy, I 


known under the title of the Laurcntides, and which, from 
its geologii.al formation, lias added a w'cll-know'n name to 
the science (the Laurential formation), commences with the 
; uorthern shores of the St. Lawlcnce, proceeds for some dis- 
. lance in a w'csterly course, and then sweeps round towards 
the north, in the direction of the Polar regions, finally entering 
within the Arctic ^’Cmde. It jiresents a nigged, infertile 
surface, broken into countless watery w’astes of lake, pool, 
and marsh. In the great abundance of most excellent iigri- 
cultural and pastoral lands lying on each side of it, there i.s 
little probability of the belt of the Laurcntides being the scene 
of any immediate settlement. 'Jhey are rich, however, in 
mineral wealth, w'hich, as they form the northern shores of 
Lakes Huron and Superior, now finds its way to the Atlantic 
seaboard by water communication. 'Phis traffic a railw'ay 
route would, doubtles.s, divert into its own channel. For 
their ow'n sakes, however, the Laurcntides arc very unlikely 
to call for railway communication, and their probability of 
ol^taining it must depend on other and ulterior induce- 
ments. Beyond the Laurcntides w'c are upon the chartered 
territory of the Hudson’s Bay Company. The boundaries 
between company and colony have never been very clearly 
defined. The original cliartcr of Charles IL, granting to 
“tlie Company of Adventurers of England” this portion of 
the American continent, conferred upon them “all lands 
watered by streams flowing into Hudson’s Bay.” Now 
the whole of the continent to the north of the United 
States boundar)' line forms a continuous network of streams, 
lakes, and springs, more or less connected with and flowing 
into eacli other. Accordingly, an extreme interpretation of the 
Com]iany’s title might cause it tO overlie the wliole of British 
territory ; and, at periods, .such an interpretation was certainly 
put upon the charter; and, as practical assertion of it, the 
“forts” and “houses” of the Company are still to be found in 
various portions of the new dominion, from whence they stretch 
to the shores of the Pacific and its islands. 1 'hc resumption by 
the Crown, however, of such prodigious slices as Vancouver 
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Island and British Columbia from the Company’s hunting 
grounds, and their erection into British colonies in 1858, have 
established a precedent for Parliamentary interference. The 
Company now intimates its willingness to cede the whole of 
its remaining possessions for fair compensation, and the deter- 
mining this compensation, with its mode of payment, is under- 
stood to be the only impediment to throwing open the whole 
soil of British America to colonisation. 

Proceeding 500 miles north-west through the Company 
territory, the confines of Red River settlement arc reached, on 
which it is necessary to say a few words. After leaving the 
Laurentidcs behind, the whole a.sj)cct of the country begins to 
assume an aj)])eararice of fertility and attractiveness. W'ith th 
Red River .settlement we enter on the great fertile belt, which 
presents .so marked a contrast to the regions to the north and 
south of it. On the south there i.s the arid midland desert of 
the United States, on the nortli the trad of “ strong woods, 
marsh grounds, and ice-liound inora.sses, wJiidi thence stretche.*; 
to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. This fertile licit consists of 
a rich, deeji vegetable mould, in whii h most beautiful jirairie 
country alternates with the finest English jiark scenery. Tin 
c hief drawback to Ked River colonisation has licen the labour 
and expense of communication with the seaboard .sotllemenls, 
under which this singular little f-ommunity, originally planted in 
the heart of the continent by the Earl of Selkirk, with the hardy 
inhabitants of the Orkney and Shetland Isles, on teixitory pur- 
chased from the Hudson s Ikay Company, has langui.shed now 
for some half century. Canadian communication cannot be* 
said to exist at all, and, hitlierto, dealings have been with the 
United States l)y way*of Minnesota. 'J'here arc vast wheat 
lands and iJlimilabIc pasture plains; but, *n the absence of 
markets, the farmer has been obligisl to burn his superaliundant 
crops, and cattle inrrea.se to very little purpose. A busit tnuk 
is now in course of ronstrueiion from Canada to Red River 
settlement, which will confer considerable advantages on its 
inhabitants. 'J'hese advantages would, of ('ourse, be increased 
beyond measure by railway communication with the seaboard. 

From Red River settlement the fertile l.)clt pnx eeds at an 
average breadth of 200 miles until it strikes the base of the 
Rocky Mountain range ; throughout its progress it is readily 
available for an inter-oceanic route. At hs western exiremity 
it undergoes a further extension toward the north, throughout 
the large district drained by the Peace River and its tributaries. 
'Hiough lying in higher latitudes, this extension of the fertile 
belt pre.scrves all its chief cliaractcristics of fcrlilily, salubrity, 
find highly picturesque appearance. JTilherto, Jiowcver, its 
distance from the farthest advance of settlement, in the heart of 
a vast continent, has left its solitudes luituuchcd, save by the 
cx])lorcrand the servants of the Coini)any. Willi the discovery 
of the Cariboo gold mines in British Columbia, on tlie other 
side of the Rocky Mountains, the capiibilities of the Peace 
River district for settlement to supply the Cariboo markets was 
considerably discussed ; but as yet no apjicanince of colonisa- 
tion has been the result. Wh'tli the Rocky Mountain range, 
tlic termination of llie Hudson’s Bay Company’s jio.ssessi()ns is 
readied, and we enter on British Columbia. 

At the base of the Rocky Mountain range, commence in 
earnest, as may be readily supposed, tlie real difficulties of an 
inter-oceanic railway route. Tlie range rises abruptly from the 
plain on its Canadian side, and no actiuil break or gap exists 
in its stupendous wall. The various passes hitherto from time 


to time discovered, arc either mere depressions of the culmina- 
ting ridge, or long, tortuou.s, intricate, and sunless gorges, 
through which tfie various streams of the range, after sweep- 
ing through several hundred mile.s of mountain valley, bend 
their courses to the great cliartcrcd territory below. The 
former of these two kind.s, or passes proper, are all more or 
less steep in their own incline, several miles long, and not free 
from a considerable depth of snow during six or eight months 
of the year. I’hc United States route is somewhat fortunate 
in its pass, for, though attaining to a high elevation (7,000 feet 
above sea level), yet the rise is so gradual as to be un]>erceivcd 
by the traveller until he reaches the highest point. No such 
pass has been found to exisl on British territory, where, though 
the elevations are generally Jess, the incline is more rapid. 
'J'he JVace River Pass, though the nearest to the Cariboo gold 
field, is jirotracted and toilsome, and has long been regarded 
as the most diHicult of all the jiortages ” to be surmounted by 
the servants of the Company in their frequent intercourse 
between its Atlantii' and Pacific hunting grounds. Of the 
arious other jinsses, whi(Ji late explorations have brought to 
light, opinion appears to be generally in favour of the Yellow 
Head Pass, in lat. 52^’ 54. If is the inosf considerablegap yet 
discovered in the range, rising only to the height of 3,760 feet; 
and tliere are other considerations in its favour which we shall 
endeavour to e.v])Iain as briefly as jio.ssible. 

Having crossed (he range, the great question remains-'- 
hat portion of the PaciDi' coast are vve to direct our stejis lo ? 
The port of New 'W’esl minster, the capital of tJie colony, 
might appear, at first sight, the most desirable. A slight 
examination, however, of the territories on whicli we havi^ 
now entered, will be h)iind not to ])ear out this view. British 
Columbia possesses a Pacific sovibuard of 500 miles long, in a 
flireclion nearly due north and south. The Fraser, on the 
banks of wliich New ^Vestmi^ster stands, discharges its waters 
al the extreme southern extremity ; the bulk of the population, 
all the mining activity, and much, it would ajipcar, of the 
agricultural resourc es of the seltleinent, lie toward its northern 
extremity. A route: from Yellow Head J*ass, or any other 
neighbouring ]>ass, to New Westminster, could not be 
accoinplished under 600 miles. A route from Yellow Head 
Pass to the nearest Pacific port of the settlement need not 
exceed 200 miles. But this is very far from all the disad- 
vantages under whic h New Westminster labours. In the first 
place, its site is fifteen miles from themoiilli of the hVaser, which 
at its entrance is not free from shifting banks and shoals; and 
tliough New Westminster could be made accessible lo the 
oTdinary coasting trade at no very considerable exjienditure of 
labour and capital, yet it would always remain objectionable as 
X ])ort for the great ocean-going vessels, with whicli, it may be 
reasonably cxpcricd, the Pacific will, at no very distant period, 
be amply furnished. In the sc(‘on(! place, the nature of the 
country from the shores of the Pacific to the culminating ridge 
of the Rocky Mountains is not favourable to such a route, 
while highly suggestive of shortening all unnec(*ssary distances. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether any very satisfactory means of 
communication could be opened between New Westminster 
.nd the interior, either for steam or horse ])ower. Midway 
between coast and range runs a secondary range, known as the 
Cascade Range. The land rises abnqitly from the seaboard 
until the summit of the (Jascade Range is reached, beyond 
which there is a level and fertile plain to the foot of Ihe Rocky * 
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Mountains. A desirable pass through the Cascade Range 
appeared even more difficult of attainment than a Rocky 
Mountain pass ; and certainly none is known to exist as far 
south as the latitude of New Westminster. The most feasible 
pass hitherto discovered is that known as the Chilcoatin Pass, 


tri^d by Mr. A. Waddington, now representing the interests of 
British Columbia in this country. The Chilcoatin Pass leads 
by a level valley to the head of Bute Inlet, on the Pacific, 
eighty-four miles disUnt Bute Inlet is very favourably spoken 
of as an ocean port 
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A European Sojourn in yapan. 

FROM THE FRKNCIT OF M. AIM/: JIUMRKRT, SWISS MINISTER IN JAPAN. 

At daybreak, on tlie 26th of April, 1863, on board the Dutch Yeddo. The Americ ans olilnined permission from the Govern- 
(orvette, Vicc-Admirai Koopman, 1 caught sight of the six , men! to form a settlement here in 1*854. Subscfiuently the road- 
small mountainous islands which look like outjio.sts of the stead was destroyed by an earthf|uake, and this town was not 
(jiilt of Yeddo. One of llicin, Myakdsitna, is reinarkalile for . included in the trtraty of »iS58. Along the coast W perceived 
a lofty and broad jieak covered with ])crpetaal snow. 'Fhe sun i a number of fishing boats, and some larger vessels coming 
soon rose on the hori/on, and presented, tliroiigh the sea fog, from Nippon and the surrounding islands. 1 'his animated 
the appearance? of the crimson globe, which, depicted on a | picture iiresenls a remarkable harmony of colouring ; the sky 
white J;roun<l, forms the national arms of Japan. Tts first ■ is of a <la/zling azure, and the sea, no longer of that dark blue 
rajs lighted up ilu; tniint of C.ajie Id.su, on the mainland of j colour which shows a great depth of w'ater, is of a green shade, 
Nippon, on the larboard, Avhile, on the north-east, w'e saw the | and posses.ses that jieculiar limjiidity which characterises the 
smoke a.scending from the two craters of the island of Ohosima. j roc'ky coasts of japan. The islands clothed in the brilliant 
The tow’n of Simoda, at the extremity of a little bay in the | foliage of ^spring, the dark brown rocks brightened by streaks 
promontory of Tdsu, is the first, but least important, of the : of ochre, c()ntrasling with the white sails of the native vessels, 
.seats of -clbinmerce which. is met in ascending the (Julf of , the snows of Myakesima, and the smoking crater of Oho.sima, 
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combine to form a most charming picture. After passing the and the western world. The recollection of this successful 
volcanic island, on which wc observed wooded hills, and even mission is preserved in the names of the various places which 
some cultivated fields and villages, >ve doubled Cape Sagami we passed. Above Uraga is Sus(]uehanna Hay; opi)osite, on 
and entered a narrow channel called the Uraga Canal, the eastern coast, there is Cape Saratoga ; and higher up, on 
Uraga is the town which Commodore Perry visited with hi.s the western side, Mississii)pi Hay; these three names being 
squadron in 1853. I he American envoy exidained the object those of the principal vessels which formed the American 
of his missif)n to the (lelegatcs of the Japanese government, squadron. Perry and Webster Islands, on tlie west coast, 
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and gave them a lettter for the Tycoon, with which the perpetuate the fame of the commodore of the expedition 

President ol the United States had entrusted him, informing and of the celebrated secretary of state wlio was its originator, 

them at the same time that he would return for an aiisw^er the ; Opposite Cape Saratoga there is a sand bank, which Ii-ns been 
following year, his second visit, in 1854, he resisted the ; the cause of many disasters, and reduces the navigable channel 
attempts of the gd^rnor of Uraga to detain him before that to six miles in width. Wc soon entered the Bay of Yeddo, 
port, and pressed on with his s<|iiadron towards Yeddo ; but ' which gradually extends to the north-east and south-west until 
not wishing to outrage the national suscej)tibilities, he cast j it is about thirty miles in length, and terminates in a semi- 
anchor eight miles to the south of the capital. Six weeks ' circle of twenty-two miles in diameter from east to wxst, on 
later, on the 31st of March, 1854, he signed the treaty of! whicli is situated the immense cajutal of Japan., % It was at 

Kaiiagawa, wliic h inaugurated new relations between Jajian i Mississippi Hay that we first saw' the summit of.Fusi-Yamar 
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“the unparalleled mountain,” an extinct volcano which rises 
to the height of 12,450 feet above the sea. It is about fifty 
nautical miles from the western coast of the bay, and com- 
pletely isolated, with the excejaion of the chain of hills of 
Akoni at its base. It is almost im])ossible to describe the 
effect of this enormous, solitary pyramid, covered with snow. 
It gives an air of great solemnity to the landscapes of the 
Buy of Veddo, which independently of this are of a sterner 
diameter than those of the gulf. This is caused by the 
closer ])roxiinity of the two shores, the slightly muddy ap- 
pearance of the water, and the number of cedars, ])ines, and 
other glooray-looking trees wliich crest the hills along the 
banks. 

At last we doubled Treaty Point, a ])i<'tiiresquc promon- 
tojy, where the agreement was signed between Commodore 
Perry and the Tycoon*:? dejiuties; and then the town of 
Yokohama, extending along a marshy shore, and enclosed 
on the south and west by wooded liills, burst suddenly on 
our sight. About twenty ships of war and inerdiant vessels 
of various countries were riding in the harbour, nearly ofiposite 
the Frank quarter, which we recognised by its while houses 
and the flags of tlic various consulates. Some native jimks 
were anchored at a little distance from the jiier head and 
custom-house stores. Wo steamed slowly ])asi the Japanese 
city, the houses in whii h, witli the exception of some of 
the warehouses, are of wood, and aj)|)car to consist of only 
one storey aliovc the ground-floor. 

When we arrived at the Benlcn quarter, situated at the 
end of the beach, and at the mouth of a large river, our 
vessel selected an ancliorage near tlie Dutch legation, wliich 
was at that time the only luiropean dwelling in, that part of 
the native town. 1 di.scniharked the following mornitig, ami 
iny kind host, M. do I'olsbrock, consul-general, installed- me 
in the detac lied building wliich he ocx upied himself. 'I’he 
Dutch residence in Henten was built by the Ja]>anese govern- 
menl, which took advantage of the o|)portui)ity to solve an 
inttirestiiig international problem, namely, the suiudjilily of 
native an-hitecture to the wants of a c ivilised pcmple. The? 
principal building forms a l(.)ng scjuare composed of two high 
walls, with gables on the east and west, and two long, low 
side-fronts on the north and south. 'I'hey are built partly 
of bricks and partly of wood and day. A spac ious wooden 
verancLili, like those of the Swiss chalets, surrounds the north, 
cast, and wc’sl .sides, and is inlcTsected at each front by a 
graceful portico leading to the garden. livery room in the 
house ojiens on this verandali with glass folding doors, wliicd) 
take the place of wii^^jws. 'fliere arc four of these doors 
on the cast side, entirely occupied by the sitting- 

room, and eight on the north, 'riie principal entrance is on 
the w’est front. It ojiens into a wide, lofty corridor, leading 
to the sittiiig-rc.)om, and commiinii:ating with the other apart- 
inents, which are all indepemdent of each othc.-r, liaving eadi 
two doors, one opening into the corridor, and the other into 
the ver^indali. 1’he south side contains the kitchen, pantry, 
cellar, and several bed-chambers and bath-rooms. 'I’lie lofti- 
ness of the ceilings, and the si/c of the lobby and kite hen, 
secure a free; c irculation of air. '.rhe light is a good deal 
intercepted by. the verandali ; but this is remedied, to some 
extent, by the number of glass doors. .Such was the ground- 
floor of tfUf ^dw'elling at Ikmteii ; and, in fac t, the xvhole of 
it, for the rest of the immense structure (-onsi>led of a com- 


I)licatcd roof, the framework of which was quite hollow, with- 
out garrets, attics, or skylights. The object of this style of 
architecture, peculiar to Japan, is to enable the largest build- 
ings, such as lenqiles and palaces, to resist the shocks of 
earthquakes and the frightful hurricanes known by the name 
of typhoons. A zigzag staircase ascends the outside of the 
roof on the south side, and leads to the top of the building, 
on which there is a terrace. From tliis aiiy observatory 
we have often watched the arrival of the packet with the 
European mail. And when the proverbial dilatoriness of llic 
Japanese government has condemed us to whole months of 
inaction, we have ascended there, and imagined ourselves 
passengers on lioard a becalmed vessel. Yet, when we cast 
a glance upon the harbour, with its squadron of foreign ships, 
and on the European city in cour.se of construction, wc felt 
that the great work of ojiening Japan to the world was making 
a real, if slow progress. 

The house which I have just described was inhabited by 
four persons only, the consul-general of the Netherlands, his 
chancellor, my.self, and my Dutch .secretary and inleri)reter ; 
but wc were surrounded by a colony of domestics and officials, 
located in several small houses which were scattered about 
the thickets in the garden. In one of these, close to our 
western portico, and which was inhabited by the constable 
of the consulate, I had established our little photographic 
studio, and a guard room for the marines belonging to the 
Dutch statioji. At a little distance behind this building, 
there is a firc])roof store, hermetically clo.sed by iron doors 
and sliiittcns. The porter’s lodge is by the side of the gate- 
way, in the strong fence whicl) (‘iicloses the garden on all 
;idcs except that next tlK‘ bay, wIutc it is replaced by a 
bamboo-cane barrier, fixc'd horizontally a))ove the water, 
and on a level with the terrace which extends along the shore. 
Phis gateway, which is painted black, the same as the fence, 
me] ornamented with copper on the loj) of the principal 
pillars, contains three doors: a large double one in the centre, 
which is only opened for the master of the liousc and his 
guests and their visitors, and a sni;til one on each side for 
he juirveyors, native shopkeepers, and domestics. These are 
)pen all d:iy, but closed at siinsol. The (.liief porter, a 
worthy man, ami the father of a family, exercises a sort of 
patriarchal authority oNcr the other servants, and even in the 
neighbourliood generally. His lodge, in wliich tea, iiipes, 
and tobacco are always ready, is the rendezvous for all the 
lonngias and gossips in the Lenten quarter. 'J'his docs not 
interfere with their duties being j)erformed with an accuracy 
with which we must be satisfied in the extreme East. ’Phe 
functions of the jiorters, or inonban.s, as they are callcil in 
Japan, are not confined to guarding, opening, and closing 
the entrances confided to their care ; they have to strike the 
hours, day and night, on gongs suspended at . the door of 
their lodge ; by whi( h means they also announce the rank 
of the jieison visiting the residence, one stroke being given 
for a mcnh.'mt or a citizen of the Frank (piarter, two for an 
ofiirei; or interj)ri;lcr, three for a consiil^J^mander of a 
vessel, or Japanese governor, and four^^^a minister or 
admiral. 'I'he distance from the enlranc^ate to the house 
allows time enough to prepare for the suitable reception of 
the visitor. Idnally, the inonban has to undertake the re- 
sponsibility, either in ])erson or through his assistants, of the 
night rounds, which arc madu twice an hour, around the 
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houses and through the alleys of the enclosure. 'I'hc man 
who goes the round gives notice that he is passing, by 
striking three blows, one long and two short, with two square 
pieces of wood which he carries. In case of danger, he 
must give the alarm by striking rapidly on the gong. 

Along the south side of the fence there is a succession 
of buildings and yards, carefully concealed behind thick 
trees. We first come to the laundry, which is managed by 
a Chinese laundryman; tlien to the stables, opposite to 
whic'h are the houses occupied by the grooms or betos, who 
are all Japanese. Each horse has his own beto, who never 
loses sight of him ; in fact, when any one goes out for a ride, 
no matter how long, the beto runs before him or at his side, 
so as always to be in readiness, if rec^uired, to take charge 
of the animal. These hardy attendants form a regular cor- 
poration, with their special jurisdiction, whose chief enjoys 
the right of wearing a sword in the exercise of his ofiiic. 
These b^tos are generally of middle size, but well j>ro> 
portioned. 'J'hcy pass their lives in a state of almost entire 
nudity. When they accompany their masters, however, they 
wear sandals and a blue jacket of slight material, and a hcafl- 
dress composed of a handkerchief of the same colour. One 
of our betos was married, and every morning at daybreak, 
seated beside the well, he threw pails of fresh water alternately 
over his wife, his children, his horse, and himself. Next to 
the stables comes the kennel, tenanted by a couple of grey- 
hounds, a beagle, a watchdog, and a cur; then the |>ouliry- 
yard, stocked with corks, hens, geese, and ducks of tlu^ 
native breed. At last we come to the dwellings of the 
comprador, tlie cooks, and the koskeis. 'I'lie first is what 
the Japanese call a Nankingsan -a man of Ivankin, or merely, 
for sliortness, a Nankin — that is to say, a Chinese. Our 
Nankin wore his national costume, and a ijl.iit of hair, of 
whicli he was very ]>roud, for it readied almost to his knees. 
The functions of the conijirador are similar to those of a 
steward, and these duties arc gimerally entrusted by lMiroj)eans 
in the extreme East to Chinese, wlio have a talent for tlic 
kitchen, the pantry, and the market, and, it must be atldcd, 
know how to take care of their perquisites. Oiir (ooks were 
natives, and, under our superintendence, jiractisetl an in- 
genious culinary ccletaidsm, borroweil from the schools of 
Europe, India, China, ami Jayian. We had as butlers two 
Japanese called respectively Siden and Sarideii, and a little 
Chinese belonging to the sect of tlie 'I’aipings, who wore his 
hair long, and cut at the back of the head in the Malay 
fashion. He answered to the name of Rebelle. 'Phe great 
rebellion of the 'Paipings against the Mancliu dynasty nas 
created a traffic (through the open ]>orts of C'hina) in young 
boys and girls who have been carried off by the imperial 
troops or their allies from the insurgent districts which were 
given up to the sword and fire. 

'Phus it was that our little friend “Rebelle” jiassed from 
the hands of the Franco-C3hiiu?sc legion into the market at 
Shanghai, and from thence to Jayian. It happimctl one day 
that an express* messenger from the P'rencli Legation, belonging 
to the African lighV infantry, was admitted to our <lining-rooin 
to present a despat^. Immediately on seeing him Refiellc was 
seized with a fit of trembling, and quickly <lisappeared through 
the verandah door. The poor boy retained but one recollection 
of his childhood, which thrilled him with horror whenever a 
chance circumstance recalled it to his memory. It was that of 


being in the midst of burning houses, when a man in red 
trousers aj)pcared, who seized him in his arms and carried 
him away from his home and family. 

'I'he duties of valets-de-chanibre are performed by the 
koskeis, who arc all natives. Eacli inhabitant of the resi- 
dence had his own koskei ; mine was a young man of the 
name of 'P6. Like most of the Japanese, he did not know his 
exact age, l)ul it was evident that he still ranked amongst the 
youths, as the front of his head was not yet shaved to the top. 
To was gifted with ( onsiderablc intelligciK'.e and lively humour; 
he wjis not inferior to our other Japanese in the silence and 
quietness with which he performed his duties; and he had the 
advantage of them in a suj)cnor educ ation and a kind and lively 
disj>osiiion. It was from 'I o that I received my first lesson in 
Jayiancse; he gave me the key to it in three words, and without 
his being at all aware of it. 'I’lie method he made use of was 
quite philosophic . 'Phe operations of the mind may bo resolved 
into three primary ones : cnijiiiry, negation, and affirmation. As 
soon as one can express these three operations, the remainder 
is merely a question of vocabulary, and it only remains to store 
the memory with a sc^lcction of common words to be drawn 
upon when the occ asion re(jiiirc.*s. We commenced with the 
enquiry, and 1 first k^ariU howto express “is there?” arimaska; 
then Ave passed on to negation, “ there is not,” arimasi ; and 
lastly affinnation, “ there is,” a/ /mas, 'Phc;n we proceeded to 
llie words whic h I was most likely to recjuire, such as Nippon^ 
Japan, Ja])ancse ; tch/^ lire ; ic/ux^ t(M. ; /;/d, a horse ; misu^ 
water; furu\ a boat or shif) ; k/nkwa, war, &c.; to which he 
added words whic h have become naturalised in the country, 
such as Iloilanda, Diitc.h ; Jni^iish^ Juiglisli ; PVafUZy French ; 
m/n/stro, minister ; admiral^ admiral. 1 took evcTy opportunity 
of practising my Iessc?n. P’or instance, on my return from a 
walk, f ordered 'I'o to bring lea, saying, Ttdia arimitskai he 
replfed, An/mxs, and immediately placed tlie refreshing be- 
verage on the table. Hearing an alarm sounded on the gong, 

1 incjiiired if there were a fire : Tthi arimaska ? 1 o answered, 
Art mas ; and a little while after, when tlie fire had been sub- 
fluecl, lie returned with the agreealile inforination, Arimasi, 

In the .same way 1 would give him orders to put the water on 
the fire or to the tea ; to call the: and have my horse 

saddled ; and on his part he would inform me whether it was 
the English mail which had just entered the harbour or a 
man of-war, or if the Japanese ministers had gone on board 
the PVcnc'h admiral’s vessel. 1 learned some new Avords every 
day, and our conversations became gradually extcmdcd. 

1 liave noAV c'om]>lele 1 tlie list of peoj>le in our serviec^ 
with the exception of tlic crew belonging to the consular sloop, 
whic h consisted of four rowers and commander, Avho was 
as skilful in the use of the oars as fiMTsulial terns. 'Phe com- 
mander was a married man, and lived in a cottage on the 
.shore ; the rowers generally slc^jit in the boat. The.se people 
form a distinct (.aste, and are c:allecl Sencios. 'Phis stfange 
mixture of various classc\s and elements w'as not jicculiar to 
our establishment, but is common in liritish India and tlic 
extreme east. In our age of freedom and industry Ve no 
longer attach c ountries to ourselves by mere visible forc e ; on 
the contrary, avc unite them to us by tlie tics of self-interest, 
by the interchange of commerce, or by rendering tlieir labour 
remunerative. 'Poo often, despite the princ iples jirofesscd by 
them, our representatives are guilty of acts equally unworthy 
Avith those permitted by the old,. system of s‘Ia'*L%y; still i^ 
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must be acknowledged that avarice and brutality have less 
share than formerly in the conquests of civilisation, and that 
never before has there been so mucli power and intelligence 
devoted to the cause of pure science, of social progress, and 
of Christian charity. To ignore this aspect of our contem- 
poraneous history, even in a .simple narrative, would be to 
exclude the most pathetic and characteristic points of interest 
which it presents. 

That portion of the Japanese town of Yokohama called 
Bcntcn derives its name from a sea-goddess, who is wor- 
shipped in an island to the north-west of the Residence. 
Previous to the European settlement, this sacred locality was 
surrounded only by a straggling 
village, composed of fishermen’s 
and labourers’ huts, and separated 
by a marsh from the equally 
small village of Yokohama. Now, 
however, quays, streets, and 
modern buildings cover the en- 
tire space between the foot of 
the Treaty promontory and the 
river, from which we were sepa- i 
rated only by a street of [^arracks 
and Japanese watch-houses. The 
island of Bentcn alone has not un- ^ 
dergone any alteration. Situated 1 } 
at the extremity of a creek, which j', 
the river forms at a short dis- 
tance from its opening into the 
harbour, it is protected on all , 
sides by a facing of blocks of ij"' 
granite, and communicates with 
tlie streets on the sliore by a 
bridge, which is .scarcely visilde 
amongst the mass of shrubs, 
reeds, and bamboos, wliirh, in 
that ])arl, overrun the channel 
But it was at another point, in ] 
the western direction, that we 
discovirrevl an ajiproach worthy 
of the sanctity of the ])lace to 
which it leads. Amongst the 
streets connecting Bentcn with Humbert’s 

the chief market -j dace of tlie 
Japanese town of Yokohama 

there is one which apj)ears to be shaded by a i>lantation of 
j)ines; and after crossing the municipal barrier, which is closed 
at night, we found ourselves opposite a long avenue of pines, 
to whi(*h the entrance was llirough one of the sat'red gateways 
called toris. "I’hcsc are formed of two jiillars bent towards 
each other in such a way as to meet in an acute angle were 
they Clot terminated at a certain height by two cross-bars, the 
upper one being stronger than the other and ha.ving its ends 
slightly bent upwards. The tori always denotes the vicinity of 
a temple, n r;hai>ei, or some other sac reel place. What we cull 
natural curiosities, such as a grotto, a spring, a gigantic tree, a 
fantastic roc k, arc to the Japanese the objects of pious veneration 
or superstitious terror, iu.airding as their miiuls are more or 
less influenced by the Jluddhist demonology, and the kmzrs 
give expression to these ])o])ular feelings by erecting a tori in 
the neighbeyrhood of any of these remarkable objects. Some- 


[ times they place a number of these tons at certain intervals 
j along the avenue leading to a temple, thus reproducing, w'ith 
I rustic simplicity, the architectural idea which we see embodied 
I in the (ireek propylaeiim and the colonnade of St. Peter’s at 
j Rome. The trees in the avenue of Benten are very tall and 
I slender, and, for the most jiart, bent in the same direction by 
j the sea breezes. J^ong tran verse poles are fiistened to tlicm, 

[ here and there, to whch bonzes siuspend garlands, inscriptions, 
j and banners, on festivals. At the end of the avenue there is a 
! .second not so high as the first, in order to add to the 

I effect of the persjicclivc. On reaching it we were surprised to 
find that the avenue made a bend, and extended to the right. 

There the ground was covered 
w’ith tall grass, and bnishwood, 
and light silvery pines, with airy 
branches ; on our left was a sheet 
of transparent water, and oppo- 
site us a steep and wide wooden 
bridge, constructed with simple 
elegance, and beyond this w^as a 
third tori, standing out against 
the dark foliage of a mass of 
large trees. There was an air 
of mystery about the whole 
.scene calculated to inspire awe. 
It was by this bridge, the pillars 
of which arc ornamented w'ith 
rojquT, that wc at last reached 
the sacred spot. The third tori, 
>vhi(‘!i is decorated at the top 
w^ith an inscription in letters of 
gold on a black ground, is built 
entirely of fine wliite granite, as 
arc also the various monuments 
plu'ed along the left of the 
avenue. I’he temple was before 
us, ])Ut .so much hidden by the 
foliage of the cedars and jiines 
,7 which Surrounded it, that we 
could scan ely jierccive the stair 
cases on which the worshippers 
kneel when iierforming their dc- 
ro, M. HUMBERT’S VALRT-DK-ciiAMBRE. vctioHs beforc the altar of the 

goddess. If the temple is empty, 
they can sununon one of the at- 
tendant bonzes by ringing, with a long cloth bell pull, a cluster 
of little bells fiistened to the door. The bonze immediately corncs 
out of his lodging, and i)rocecds, according as he is recjuired, to 
give advice, to distribute wmx lights or amulets, or undertakes 
to say low masses or musical ones according to the sum paid. 
It is necessary for every Japanese to wash and dry his face 
and hands jnevious to presenting himself before the sanctuary. 

I For this jnirpcxsc a little chapel i.s placed at some distance to 
the right of the ternf>le, containing a basin of holy WTiter for 
tlicsc ablutions, and silk crape napkins hanging on a roller, like 
the towels in a sa(Tisty. Two neighbouring chapels arc used, 
one to protec't the big drum, wdiit h is used instead of a bell, 
and the other to contain the votive offerings of the fliithfiil 
Tlic bonzes who serve the temple at Bentcn did not appear 
rich ; their dress w^as generally slovenly and neglected, and the 
' exprc.ssion of their countenances stupid, sullen, and even 
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malignant to foreigners, so that we felt inclined to remain at 
a respectful distance. I never had an opportunity of seeing 
them officiate, except once in the procession of their patron 
saint It appears that at ordinary times they confine them- 
selves during the day to holding conference, and I have 
seldom seen any one availing himself of their ministry, except 
country people, and fishermen’s wives, and passing pilgrims. 
But more than once — at sunset, and even far on in the night — 
1 have heard the sound of the tambourines, which form the 


nature; and this is the reason that, as a matter of fact, its 
appearance provokes, independently of the prejudices of our 
Christian education, an indescribable and instinctive feeling of 
repulsion. 

The indispensable accompaniments of Japanese temidesi 
arc tea-houses, or restaurants, where they consume principally 
tea, and saki^ an intoxicating drink made from fermented rice ; 
but also fruit, fisli, and cakes made of rice or wheat. I'he 
passion for opium is unknown in Japan. They smoke very 
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entire on'hestra of the temple of Benten. 'fhe /fonzrs keep up 
an interminable beating on these monotonous instruments, 
always with the same rhythm ; for instance, four loud blows 
followed by four dull ones, repeated over and over again for 
whole hours, probably during the time necessary for dispersing 
malignant influences. Nothing can ccpial the melancholy inv 
pression produced by this dull, measured sound in the silence 
of night, mingled only with the sighings of the cedar trees and 
the murmur of the waves breaking on the shore. One can 
easily j^crceive that a religion which finds exiwession in such 
customs must ojipress the minds of the people, and is far from 
being a natural religion. Paganism is the enemy of human 


small metal pipes filled with loba(t‘o (hopped very small, but 
(|intc free from narcotic jireparations. These establishments are 
always served by women, and generally with perfect ])ro|fticly, 
but most of them have, notwithstanding, a very bad reputation. 
"I'his is especially the case with regard to those of Henten, and 
may, perhaps, 1)C traced hack to the jieriod when the littlft island 
dedicated to the patroness of the sea still attracted a concourse 
of jiilgrims. The slirine is now coin|)arativcly deserted, but 
the entire s])aee between the island and our residence is 
riipied by the quarters of the military, or Yakonins, as 
they are called. They are the government officers enqfloycd 
in the custom-house service in guarding the port ‘and public 
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places, keeping a watch on the outlets of the Frank quarter, 
&:c. They wear no distinguishing dress, except a round, 
pointed hat of glazed pasteboard, and two sabres on the left 
side of their belts, one of them large, with a double hilt, and 
the other small, for close fighting. There are several hundreds 
of these men, who are generally married ; they each have a 
separate lodging, and arc all trcate<l with perfect equality in 
this respect. The plan which the government of the Tycoon 
has adojited for the arrangement of these dwellings is so 
characteristic of their love of exact niilitaiy organisation that 
it is worth describing in detail. It consists of a group of j 
wooden buildings built in the shape of a long parallelogram, | 
showing to the street outside merely a high planked enclosure, j 
with low doors at regular intervals. luu'h of these doors i 
opens into a yard, which contains a small garden, a water-tank, 
a cooking-range, and other oflii-es. At the bottom of the 
court, and on the same level, is a spacious cliainber, which 
can be parted off into two or three rof)ins by means of sliding 
partitions. This yard and chamber form the whole domestic i 


accommodation of a family of Yakonins. Each of these 
parallelograms of which the streets of the quarter are com- 
posed, contains, on an average, a dozen of these dwellings, 
six in a row, and back to back. The roofs of the chambers 
are all of uniform height, and are covered with grey tiles. The 
Yakonin quarter is a triumph of the genius of pipe-clay and 
uniformity. I'he streets are generally deserted, for the men 
spend the greater part of the day at the custom-house or on 
guard, and during their absence each family keeps inside its 
own enclosure, tlie door of which is usually shut. This does 
not arise from any jealous feelings on the part of the men, 
but is rather the result of the social position which custom 
gives in Jaj^an to the head of the family. The woman looks 
on him as her lord and master ; in his superior presence she 
devotes herself to domestic affairs, without being distracted by 
the jiresence of a stranger, and during his absence she conducts 
herself with a reser\^e which may be attributed less to modesty 
than to the feeling of dei)endence and submission which 
marriage entails on her. 


Tc’u Days yonrncy 

HY WILLIAM A. BELL, B. 

If the reader will glance for a moment at a map of the w^estern 
portion of the United States — 1 mean that which liv‘s west of 
the Rocky MounUiins - the two most southerly territories will be 
found to Ik? New Mexico and Arizona. Across the soutliern 
portion of these regions a river, called the Rio (Jila, will 
be seen, passing from cast to west until it reaches the Rio 
Colorado. 

Tlie district lying between this river and the present 
boundary line of old Mexico is often called the “Gadsden 
ten million purchase,** because, in 1854, it was bought from 
Mexico by the United States for that number of dollars, llie 
boundary line at first proposed, after the war of 1848, was to 
have been, for most of' the distance between the Rio Cirande 
del Norte on the east and the Rio Colorado on the west, the 
bed of the Rio Gila. lJul even as far back as this, the 
Americans were contemplating a trans-continental railway, and 
the explorations which had then been made tended to show 
that the only great depression in the c entre of the continent, 
between the lofty chains of the Rocky Mountains and thq 
still grander ranges of C'cntral America, lay a little below 
the Rio Gila. 

It was said, and with perfect truth, that if the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans were to rise to the height of 4,000 feet, they would 
mcctiabout the 32nd parallel of latitude in the vast plateau, 
the Madre Plateau, wliich lies south of the Rio Gila ; while the 
greater part of the continent to the northward, as well as the 
platcauK of Mexico to the south, would form two huge islands 
se])arated by this strait. 

In Colorado territory, the greater part of which averages 
from 8,000 to 10,000 feet above the sea, the Rocky Mountains 
bifurcate to the southward and gradually become less and less 
in height, until, on reaching the 36th parallel, they can no 
longer be ^aid to exist. Between these forks rises the Rio 


in Southern Arizona. 
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; Grande (lt*l Norte, discovered by the Mexicans before Dc Soto 
.saw the Mississii)j)i, and called del Norte because it was to 
I them the most northern river on the continent. It crosses 
the Madre Plateau, and, in fac t, separates it from the Liam 
Estacado ami the j)lains of western Texas. 

The Madre Plateau, then, is a vast ])lain, extending from 
the Rio Grande on the east for three degrees westward, and 
sepaniting the Rocky Mountains from those of Mexico. In 
the summer of 1867 1 became a member of a very extensive 
.surveying ]>aity, organised by that Pacific Railway Company 
w^hich i.s conslrueting a traiis-continenlJil railway from St. Loui.s, 
westwards through Kansas, (Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California to San 1^’rancisco, and it fell to my^lot to cro.ss 
this plateau in my wanderings in the Tar West. 

'I wo surveying parties were entrusted with the survey and 
! examination of the distric.ts south of the Gila river, each con- 
1 sisling thereabouts of tlie following : 'Fwenty-five engineers, 

! made up of levellers, transit-men, topographers, draught. si ncii, 

[ axc-mcn, flag-men, &c. ; tliirty cavalry, furnished by the 
government as escort ; cooks, teamsters, strikers, &c. Seven 
wagons carried tlie provisions and baggage, and three more 
were reejuired by the escort, so that in all each party mustered 
about seventy men, iru luding two or three native guides, ten 
wagons, sixty mules, and about forty horses ; we also found it 
most desirable to drive a small herd of cattle along with us, to 
enable us to kill an ox once or twice a week, as occasion 
required. One jjarty was under the direction of a Mr. Runk, 
the other of Mr. Kicholtz, both capital fellows, and able 
men in their profession as engineers. I was attached to Mr. 
Eicholtz’s party, and had at my disposal, in addition to a good 
riding horse, a four-mule ambulance, in whicli I carried my 
medical stores and photographic material, for I combined both 
the offices of doctor and photograi)her. 
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Upon leaving the Rio Grande, and turning our course 
westward, our party occupied themselves in tiying to find a 
practicable route as far to the north of tlie Madre Plateau as 
possible. Several mountain spurs extend down from the north 
into the plateau, and our object was to discover any short cuts 
through them, while Mr. Runk’s parly were nmning a continuous 
line in the more level country to the south of us. The first 
obstacle we encountered on leaving the Rio Grande was 
Cooke’s range, and through this we discovered a fine pass ten 
miles long, with easy gradients and a good supply of water ; 
we then crossed a plain about forty miles wide, a continuation 
northwards of the Great” Plateau. About half way across 
this plain is a large hot spring, called OJo Calicnic^ which issues 
from the top of a mound some thirty feet high. It is iirobably 
the crater of an extinct volcano. 

From this point the following narrative of ten days’ travel 
begins. I may here add that a complete description of my 
wanderings in these territories and Northern Mexico will 
soon be published, and that Major Calhoun, the contributor 
of the thrilling adventure, 'J’he Passage of the Great Canon, 
of the Colorado,” which aiijieared in the first number of the 
“ Illustrated 'J ravels,” was oJie of iny companions in this 
expedition, and did not exaggerate in any respect the almost 
incredible incidents there reconlt’d. 

On Fritl.ay, October 25111, 1867, we left Ojo (’aliente, and 
came, in less than three miles, to a very fine spring, which 
bubbled up vigorously from the ground in a little ba.sin sur- 
rounded by lofty ( ottoivwood trees. 'Fhe water, however, was^ 
hot, but not so hot as that we had left. Here we camped while 
a reconnaissance was made in advance to disc over water and 
to direct the course of the siir\'ey ; for we had followed neither 
road nor trail since leaving the Rio Grande. Jn the evening 
the little party returned, and reported open country ahead, but 
no water, at least for tw^enty miles, the distance they had been. 
It was, how’ever, determined to fill up the water-kegs, eight in 
number, each holding ten gallons, and to push forward to some 
willows and cotton-wood trees about c.-ighteen miles distant, 
where wc hoped by digging to find a spring. At sunrise next 
luoriiing (.Saturday) we started, traversing a slightly undulating 
])Iain, covered, as far as the eye could reach, w'ith the most 
magnificent pasturage, b’or five miles, as we followed a dry 
valley or trough in the jilain, our route jiassed through a 
('ontinuous grove of cactus plants, averaging from ten to 
twenty feet in height. Here and there a Yucca plant, or 
‘‘Spanish bayonet,” shot ujj its lofty steins amongst the cacti, 
adding very much to the grot esc [ueness of this curious vege- 
tation. 'Phe cactus groves were as thic kly stoc ked with the j 
(iila “quail,” a sjjecies of gn.nise, as a nmor in Scotland with | 
its feathered game of a similar kincl. Enormous coveys of 
thirty or forty brace rose up on eacli side as we pas.sed, and 
ran along in front of our horses. 

On reaching the willows, all our digging failed to jiroduce 
drop c:>f water; so after trying several places, both up and 


was an anxious day to us, for, besides the mules, we had forty 
horses and five oxen, and scarcely water enough for cooking 
and drinking purposes. I joined the water-hunters at day- 
break, and, armed with sjiades and picks, as well as our 
carbines and “six-shooters,” we directed our course towards the 
Burro mountains, tlic next obstacle to the w^eslward. We 
had, in fact, nearly crossed the plain between Cooke’s range and 
these mountains, and soon entered a ravine leading up to 
them. After ascjcnding for seven miles, we were gladdened 
by the sight of a little water trickling over some rock.s. I'hc 
first glance .satisfied me that all was right, and in a few 
minutes holes were dug in the dry bed, which quickly filled 
W'ith good spring water. 

I'he water question being, thus satisfactorily arranged, a 
messenger \vas sent back for the whole jxirty, while we con- 
tinued our ride, for the piirfiose of exploring the mountains, 
and of finding a canon* supposed to cut through them near 
our point of junction. We had received very conflicting 
reports about this range (the Burro Mountains). At a distance 
of some twenty or thirty miles it does not a]»pear an imposing 
obstacle, for it seems to consist of three mountain masses, 
united by two long low ridges ; but on a])proaching these 
ridges they turned out really to be only long iiiululations of the 
plain, which hide from view' very rough and formidable 
mountains behind them. Our first surprise occurred w'hen, 
on reaching the top of the ridge, wc found the real mriiinlains 
still in front of us. We prcs.scd on, however, and after a few 
more hours* riding the crest of the main range was gained, 
and one of the grandest of ])anoramas burst into view at our 
feet. 'lo the south lay numerous isolated rang(‘.s and peaks, 
whose names w'e did not know', stretching far into old Mexico, 
and rising out of the great Madre Plateau, which lay between 
us and them, like lofty rock islands from a motionless sea. 
'To the south-east the graceful P'lorida mountains retained their 
usual outline, while tar beyond them tlie curious peaks of the 
Oregon range, whose flulctl basaltic columns justly suggest the 
name, “organ mountains,” were distinctly visilile near the 
horizon, although situated east of the Rio Ciraiide, more than 
100 miles distant from us. Due east of us l.ay the range w'c 
had left, with C’ooke’s JVak rising nobly from its centre, and 
the exit of our pass (Palmer’s Pass) distinc tly visible. Still 
following the circle towxirds the north, the confused mass of 
the Miembres Mountains came into view ; then those of the 
Santa Rita and Piinos .Altos, semi-detached portions of the 
same. Quite to the north, tw'enty or tliirty miles distant, some 
very liigh snow'-(:aj)pcd mountains were cons]»icuou.s, forming 
^lart of that great system of mountains — the Mogollon Ranges, 
north of the Rio Gila, the home of the bloodthirsty Apache — 
which has never yet been explored. 

I'he elevation upon which w'e stood wms, in fart, the 
dividing ridge of the North American continent ; the little 
walen.'durse at our fc‘et was the first w'e had reached tvhich 
flowed down the slopes leading to the Pacific ; and the broad 


down the dry bed of a stream, wc wa^re obliged to put up with 
a dry camp. The poor horses, as usual in such a plight, 
looked the picture of mi.sery after their dusty march, and 
seemed to a.sk w'ith their eyes, “Why are we forgotten?” 
We chained up the mules with extra care, and let them ki<*k 
away to their heart’s c:onteiit, and make the night hideous with 
a chcmis fiom their sixty dry throats. Sunday, throughout 
the expedition, was generally kejit as a day of rest ; but this 


j arid plains whic h lay between us and our next obslactle to the 
1 westw’ard gave a most extensive forecast of our future Voursc. 
I Nearly forty miles of almost complete de.sert, with little chance 
j of a drop of w'atcr, formed the undulating plain between us 
I and the next westward range — the Pelonc cllo Mountains. To 
I tlie south-east a secondary range, called from its conical peaks 

• This w’orcl is cl<rrivcd from the Spanish, and signifies a deej* g«rgo 
with perpendicular walls. ^ ^ 
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the Pyramid range, hUed tip further south a part of the centre 
of this vast tract. Our fiolt! of vision did not even end with 
the Pcloncello Mountains, for Juan Armies, our guide, iiointed 
out in the dim horizon, far beyond them, the rounded peak of 
Mouiit Graliiim, and the two shar]) lieads of the I.)os C^abasas, 
the moat prominent landmarks in the Pino-lcno nmge, and the 
boundaries on each side of Railroad Pass, These ranges 
lay far below us ; they evidently rose from a much lower level, 
and seemed to show, even to the eye, that the gioiind sloped 
rapidly down towards the west. So extensive a panorama as 
that which 1 have attempted, however feebly, to describe, could 
never be witnessed in Europe, or in any country where the 
atmosphere is much impregnated with moisture. For wore 
than one hundred miles, in almost every direction, nothing 
seemed to limit the extent of our vision luit the incapability of 
our eyes to distinguish objects wdiich were rendered too small 
from their remoteness. 

Our guide knewv the canon w'c were in search of, and 
brought us next day directly to its head. It was not by any 
means a gap in the range, but only a large and well-defined 


and presented the finest, as well as the most singular, exposure 
of the kind I have ever seen. In many places tlirough the 
mountains we found quartz ledges, giving good indications of 
gold ; anil near the marble wall a vein of galena cropped out, 
of considerable width. f)vcr this vein I shot a new and beautiful 
species of mountain grouse. Four days were occujncd in trying 
to find a good jiass through the range, but our efforts were 
useless. We found, after surveying to the summit of the ridge 
which skirted the base of the iiiountains, that it was 1,208 feet 
higher than Ojo Calicnte, twenty- three miles distant, and that 
the average grade for the last three miles had exceeded t6o feet 
per mile, and this, too, before the mountains themselves had 
been reached. These Jhirro Mountains ivero not, n.s they 
appeared to be, an orrlinary range rising from tlie plain, but 
the crowning ridge or summit of the great continental water- 
parting ; and, although they rose from a much higher base than 
the ranges to the east and west of them, the slope up to their 
base wiis not rapid enough to be distinctly ajiparcnt w^ithout 
the aid of our sur\^eyors’ levels. Nothing remained for u.s, 
therefore, but to abandon the line which we had been sur- 


gorge on the western side. We follow'cd it dow-n to the jilain. veying, and to j^ass around the southern extremity of the range, 
Two miles from the summit a large spring of clear cold water tw'cnty miles distant, on the great Madrc Plateau, in w'hich 
flowed from beneath a perpendicular mn.ss of rock, and formed level district Mr. Rank’s jiarty w^is then at work, 
a stream, which we followed until the canon, cut out by it, Oefoher 3U/. — A march of seventeen miles parallel to the 
became so narrow and so filled up with roc ks and vegetation mountains l)rought us to Soldier’s Farcwvell, a solitary min 
that we were obliged to bear away to the right, and strike it which was once a station on the mail route, during the shcjrt 
again lower dowm. The stream had di.saj)[)eared in the interval, time it w'as established along the thirty-second ])arallti. Iwo 
and the cafion from this point gradually widened out, lost its miserable w'ater-holes are the great source of attraction in this 
fertility, and entered the plain as a dry open valley, trending place. We feared they might have been empty, as it wms the end 
towards the Ciila, scarcely twenty miles distant. "liie length of the dryest seasc^i of the year, liiit a showxT of rain early that 
of thi.s cafion, from its head above the spring to its entrance ns morning had providentially filled them partly up again. While 
a Canada or valley on the jdain, is about thirteen miles. For we lookcnl at the thick green jiuddle, full of creej)ing things, 
half its course many large and beautiful trees adorn the path, .slime, and all .sorts of abominations, from which we had to 
amongst w'hich we recognised sycamore, a very beautiful sjiecics drink, a feeling of dread for the future involuntarily crept over 
of evergreen oak very much resembling holly, a black walnut us. 

WJiippIcaua), roiigh barkcd cedar {Jtiniperus pachy- 'I'hc w^bolc country had changed, for wc had at last entered 
(iermia), pines, pifions, acacia, cypress, mesquit (Algarohia that vast plateau upon tlie thirty-second parallel, w'hich had so 
glandulosa), jduiii, and .several spet ies of cactus. An Indian long been considered the only practicable line for a railway 
trail led through the entire length of the canon, including the route across the continent. How' thoroughly I pity the lover 
two miles of very narrow^ as well as over tin? lull, by of the beautiful in nature who is obliged to traverse this fright- 

which route we avoided the latter ; and it w^as evident from the ful plain from b'.l Faso on the Rio Cirande to Apache Fa.s.s. 
recent jiony-tracks that the red men still used it, and wxrc pro Although the mountains were still close to us, the landscape 
bably well acquainted with all our movements. Other signs w'as as dreaiy as could w'ell be conceived. At the bottom of a 
were recognised by our guide, such as bunches of grass tied up, hollow, caused by some broken ground, lay the tw^o putrid 
and arriinged so as to point in particular directions, ami were w^ater-holes or pond.s, over-looked by the tumblcd-dowm walls of 
looked upon as conclusive evidence of the activity and w’atck- a coralle and ranchc. Ikforc us extended an endless parched- 
fulness of our hidden but evcr-prc.sent enemies. Game was up wa.ste ; some places wxrc covered with poor grass, others 
abundant; two kinds of quail, black and whitc-Uiilcd deer, were perfectly bare ; and as the wund swept over them clouds of 
bear, beaver, squirrels, and hares innumerable. Extensive fires dust were driven along, or whirled up into the air like pillars 
luul burnt down the bushes and laid bare large tracts of land of smoke. 

all aifiiig the base of the mountains, AVhile taking advantage From Soldier’s Farewell we marched westw'ard to the next 
of the delay which the difiiculties of the country necessitated water-hole, “Ikirney Station" (twenty-one miles), also an 
to enjoy a little deer stalking and grou.se shooting. Lieutenant uninhabited ruin like that wc had left, and, if anything, more 
l^ws(.vi, who commanded our e.scort, and myself w'ere attracted dreary. There wx-re no mountains near it, the land lookcrl a 
during our rambles by a curious w^all of rock which fringed, dead level on every side, and not far distant towards the south 
like a traj^dyke, the summit of a rather lofty range of foot-hills, lay what the Mexicans call a huge *‘playa,’* or dry lake. Over 
On reaching the toji w’e found that it consisted of a thick such a tract you may travel fifty miles in a straight line, without 
stratum of marble, which had been tilted up vertically to the crossing a w'atcr-course. AVhen it rains the w^ater collects in 
height of from seven to twenty fct;t above the ground, and that whcilcver jiart of the almost mathematically level flat happens 
it cxtende<}. for miles both ways along the hill-tops. Thi.s w'all to be slightly depressed, and it often covers many square 
‘was beautifully variegated with white, grey, and red marbles, miles of land to the depth of a foot or even less. In such 
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places even the scanty grass of the desert will not grow, and 
the whole earth bccoittcs covered, iis soo/i as the rain water 
has evaporated, with a hard white shining crust resembling 
cracked china, thus fonning a “/daya.” The water-hole was 
here (Harney Slation) <'vcn more cli.sgiisting than those we had 
Jett, for it served to water not only the men and stock of the 
trains ’’and troops which passed through the countr>% hut 
all the wild animals dwelling within a radius of many miles. 
Flo( ks of birds, large and small, trooped to jind fro all day 
long ; it was a beautiful sight to see them all swoop down 
together like a sheet of feathers, flutter for an instant over the 
])ool, and then flit away. At sunset might be seen at a great 
distance a V shaped figure approaching from the clouds: this 
would be a flock of ducks, geese, or leal coming for their 
evening bath. Unhappy stags and herds of antelope would 
stealtliily aj)proac.h, and not liking the look of the intruders 
make off again. Not so the wolves and ( oyotes ; tliose fellows ! 
seemed to suffer frightfully from thirst, for after we had been \ 
in camp for a few hours they would become so bold, or rather I 
so eager for water, that neither the whiz of our bullets about ! 
their ears nor the crack of our rifles were able to keep them | 
away from the pool. 

"^rhe extraordinary vividness of the Mirage” is one of the 
great pec uliarities of this region. We recognised it often on 
the fdains of Western Kansas and elsewhere, but it is not seen 
to perJection until the Madro Plateau is reached. Half an hour 
after sunrise is usually the best time to watc h for it ; then the 
distant mountains become distorted into the most grotc-scpie 
and fairy forms. Magnified to many times their natural size, 
they a])]»ear lifted into the sky, and are there c:ut uj), sometimes 
horizontally, sometimes vertically, by the jieculiar magical ha/c 
which surrounds everything. Often tlicy looked like terraced 
citadels, sometimes the phantasm takes a pillared form, and 
presents to the eye ruined temples like those of Greece or 
J ^'^ise with the mountains, for at 

a little (iislancc everything appears distorted ; the horses are 
changed into giraffes, the tents become elongated into .snow- 
capped peaks, while the tufts of grass and the me;igrc sc;nib])y 
vegetation are transformed into noble forests of gigantic trees ; 
every little ‘‘playa ” bec-omes a beautiful lake, from the w'atcrs 
of which are seen reflected the magical transformations 
which all surrounding objects have undergone. So c'omjfletc 
is the delusion, that I have often remarked to a conipanicm, j 
as we watched the horsemen ahead of ns dashing through tin; I 
midst of a j)hanlom lake, in whic h waves, shadows, spray, and 
.sunlight were all portrayed to perfection, “ How is it possible 
thus to disbelieve one’s senses in broad daylight?” < 

Harney Station is 4,21 1 feet above the sea, and this is about 
the average lieight of the entire ])lateau. Huring the two days’ 
march from our ramj) at the foot of the mountains we had 
descended 2,000 feet. 'J'he .sun was .setting, and 1 w'as just 
sec ufing a striking picture of desolation — that is, a photograph 
of Harney Station in ruins, when two strange objects apjieared 
in sigli'. The one developed as it approached into a most 
dila|)i<^aled and cjld -fashioned coac h, the other into an ecjually 
shaky spring-<. art, and both were drawn by mules ; two kwlics 
occui)ied the former and half a dozen armed soldiers the latter 
vehicle. I'he gentlemen of the jwty, four in number, rode on 
each side of the c.oach, and corn|)leted the travelling “ outfit.” 

Between the Rio Chla and the Mexican boundary, Arizona 
boasts of |io^sessing one town, Tucson, on the Santa Cruz river, 


now I believe the capital of the territory. This was the destina- 
tion of one of the fair travellers, a very pretty girl of sixteen, 
in whose veins the fiery blood of Spain had been softened, 
J>ut not obliterated, by iinicjn with that of our o^vn race; 
she was returning with her father, an American, having just 
completed her education at St. Louis. Her companion was on 
her w\ay to join her husband at Fort Bowie, and to sliare with 
him the anxieties and solitude of a post which guards the most 
dangerous pa.ss in Arizona — Apache Pass. We shall presently 
get a glimi>se of what such a life is. It is easy to fancy what 
extreme pleasure the presence of our fair friends gave us. 
They were just entering the most dangerous part of their 
journey, where defiles had lo be i)assed through, in whicdi half 
a dozen soldiers and four civilians w^ere a very insufficient 
escort, so that we were delighted to render them the protection 
which increase of numbers alTorded. On the afternoon of 
November 2nd Mr. Runk’s party came in sight, and com- 
j)lcted their survey uj) to our c:am]) that evening. Since parting 
from us a month ago they had met w’ith 0])cn c;ountry, and no 
obstacles but Cooke’s Canon, through which their route lay. 
The Apaches had succeeded in driving off half their oxen, but 
beyond this all had gone well with them. Altogether we 
mustered a large txirty at Barney Station, and notwitlistanding 
the mud ])uddle, of which we thankfully drank, ami the dreari- 
ness of the place, we managed to make ourselves exceedingly 
jolly. A little wliiskey was discovered amongst ” sonK:body’.s 
luggage;” tlie faUe.d calf, our best bullock, was killed and 
•cooked ; and many good stories and liold adventures were told 
. around the camj) fires. 

Next morning Lieutenant T«aws()n, commanding the escort, 
started with nine (A our men and some empty wagons, to I*ort 
Howie, for rations and forage ; and our new friends, with 
Captain C!(>lton, my tent mate, and myself, completed the 
party by joining him also. 

For twenty-one miles we traversed the level plateau, and 
then entered tlie next range of mountains, the I\*loncello range, 
halting a short distance within a pa.ss leading through it, known 
as Steam’s Pass. At this spot was situated the only spring to 
be met with on the road. It was, lK)we\'er, dry on the surface, 
and we had not time to deejicn it. A heautifiil <'onical moun- 
tain, Steam’s J’eak, forms a good land-mark for this pass and 
spring. J’Yom Steam’s Peak to Ff)rt Howie, in .Ajxu he }^as.s, 
leading through the next mountain range (the Chi ri-ca-hui), 
the di.stance is thirty-six miles, without a drop of water, making 
in all a ‘‘jarinada” of fifty-seven miles, without one drinking 
station. 

We rested until sunset at wStearn’s Peak, in order to avoid 
the heat of the sun, and then started through the grandest 
part of the pass. 'J’he moon was almost at its full, the night 
was perfectly (\ilm, and a lujuid softness y}crvaded everything. 
These mountains were infested with Indians; and the ladies 
were rather nervous, as now and then we passed tlirough a 
narrow part of the gorge, or underneath some lofty ( rag. 'I’o 
keep them in gocxl heart we sang songs and choruses, in which 
they soon joined ; these were re-echoed again and again from 
side to side. The cavalry rode in front, and the infantry 
brought Uj) the rear. Now and again the horses’ hoofs would 
ring out and rattle over a bed of rocks ; or the moon, 
obscured behind the mountain, would suddenly throw a flood 
of light over the white wagons and glistening rifles of our 
party. I'he air had become very cool and refreshing, and 
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the scenery for at least eight miles through the pass was sc 
grand in its rugged barrenness, that, seen at such a time 
it left an impres.sion never to be forgotten. 

A march of five hours, at the rate of four miles an hour, 
brought us to the Cienega de San Simon, where, as the name 
Cicnega implies, there is, at some seasons of the year, a small 
marsh, with a little stream running through it. We found, 
as we had exi)ected, no signs whatever of water, but plenty 
of good grass ; so here we made our midnight halt. 

IJefore daybreak next morning our fires were rekindled 
and our coffee made, for we had carried wood with us from 
the pass; and before the sun had peeped over the eastern 
mountains we were again on our way. 

Amongst the party was the mail contractor for this road. 
Twif;e a week a mail carrier rides from 'I'ucson to Fort Bowie, 
io6 miles; another then carries the mails on to Soldier’s Fare- 
well, 86 miles, where he meets the solitary mail carrier, who 
had come from La Mesilla, 129 miles to the eastward. 'Fhe 
mail bags are exchanged, and each returns the way he aime. 
Tile men who thus pass unguarded backwards and forwards 
through a hostile Indian country, retpiirc no small share of 
reckless bravery. Their j).ny is high, being 200 dollars in 
gold (or ^40) a month. The contractor told me that a year 
never passed without one or more of his mail carriers being 
“juinpeer’ by the Iruiians, under which circumstances he 
always made a i)oinl of carrying the mails himself for a 
fortnight, at least, over the very sc('tion of road upon which 
his man had been killed ; after whic h he had never any 
diffunilty in finding some one else suffic iently reckless to risk 
his life for the ordinary renuineration. 

Ouring the latter ten miles of our rnarch most of the 
route lay through thick brushwood, composed of mcsc|uit, 
grease-weed canesmts)^ two spec ies of aloe, yucc^i, a 

very large spec ies of jirickly pear, and other cacti, besides 
many kinds of thorny bushes, which formed an almost 
imjienetrablc thicket, very well adajitecl for an ambuscade. 
Here and there my companion pointed to spots where one 
or other of his mail carriers had been killed, or where he 
himself had been juin])e(l, and related how he had escaped 
at lliis place by the .speed of his horse, or at that ]»y good 
service done by his revoIvcT. Many of his anecdotes were 
most exciting, yet there w’as no a])parent tendency towards 
exaggeration ; while, on the other hand, he openly avowed 
that the more you have to do with Indian warfare the more 
you dread the dndians and try to keep out of tlieir wMy. 
“ Men may be very brave at first, but tlie c ontiniial anxiety 
socm takes the dash out of them — you bet!” — and this avowal 
came from a man of undoubted courage. 

On reaching the mountains at the entrance of Apache 
Bass, he pointed to a foot hill on the right, and gave me a 
little sketch of the Chi-ri-c'a-hni Ajiaches during his residence 
on the spot. Until the winter of 1861-62, the Ajiac.hes of 
that range had not shown any very determined hostility to 
the Anicricaais, and the mail comjiany, for the two years 
during which they ran coaches along this route, kept on good 
terms with them, by giving occasional presents of blankets 
and food. At the breaking out of the rebellion, however, 
an upstart Federal offic’rcr, named Barkett, was .sent to take 
charge of this part of the country, and soon after his arrival 
at the entranc:e of Apache Bass, where he formed his camp, 
some Mexicans applied to him about a boy of theirs, whom they , 


suspected had been stolen by the Apaches. Barkett summoned 
the chief, Cachee.s, and his head men to the camp. Being 
on friendly term.s with the troop.s, the Indians immediately 
re.sponded to the summon.s. Cachee.s and his six head men, 
however, positively denied the charge of kidnapping the boy ; 
upon which orders for their arrest were immediately given. 
Cachees, in a moment, slit open the canvas of the tent with 
his scalping -knife, and escaj)cd ; his companions were all 
secured. A man named Wallace, who had long lived on the 
most amicable terms with the tribe, volunteered to go alone 
and treat with them. He did so, and sent back a message 
to Barkett that, in his ojuriion, the boy had not been stolen 
by them, but added that he himself was retained as a hostage 
in their hands. Barkett became furiou.s, and swore that he 
w'ould hang the red men if the boy was not returned that 
niglU ; and he kept his w^ord. On the hill to the left, those 
half-dozen savages w^erc strung up next morning ; and, shock- 
ing to relate, poor Wallace, who had trusted so implii itly to 
the personal affection shown for him by the red-skins, was 
immediately hanged on the summit of the hill on the opposite 
side of the pass. This tragedy over, Cachees and his entire 
band fled back once again to their mounUiin fastnesses, never 
more to come* in contact with the white man, unle.ss in the 
execution of their un(|uenchahlc revenge. 

Fort Bowie is situated about six miles up the pass. It 
consi.sts of a small collection of adobe houses built on the 
summit of a hill, which ri.ses as a natural look-out station in the 
centre of the defile, and commands the road both ways for two 
or three miles of its length. The only ofiicers at the time of 
our visit were l.ieutenant Carrol, Lieutenant Hul)bard, and the 
resident surgeon ; the only troops, one small company of forty 
men. The oflicers insisted upon Lieutenant I^iwson, Colton, 
and myself, sharing their (quarters ; they liad not had a visitor 
of any kind for months, and had almost forgotten that the 
world was inhabited. After luncheon 1 strolled out uiion a 
higher hill-toi) to choose a good ])osition for taking a photo- 
graph of the fort and pass. 'Bhe view was a very beautiful 
one, for we Avere hemmed in on all sides by lofty mountains, 
the most conspicuous of which is Helen’s Dome, well .shown 
in the engraving. Some two miles distant in the pass the 
shee[) and oxitn belonging to the fort were peacefully grazing, 
when suddenly I jjerceived a commotion amongst the garrison. 
All were hurrying to the highest part and looking towards 
the cattle, from Avhich tlireclion I licard a few shots fired. 
It apiiearcd on im|uiiy that the mail carrier g<nng west to 
I’ucson had only gone bn his way a sliort distance jiast the 
rattle, just beyond the turning in the road Avhich hid him 
from the fort, when he suddenly came upon two Indians who 
were stealthily creejiing up towards the stock. Shots were 
exchanged, and he immediately turned back to give the alarm 
to the men guarding the cattle, and to the sentinels at the fort. 
The Indians showed themselves two or three times in the open 
and then disai)j)t‘nred. It was useless for us, with our wearied 
lorses, to j(^in in the chase after a couple of naked red men, so 
we remained behinil. • 

So poorly .supplied was this little fort, if such a term may be 
jplied to a collection.of mud huts, that two horses represented 
he entire stock. It was customaiy to keep one of them with the 
icrd and the other in the stable, and the favourite chestnut of 
lie lieutenant’s, a high-mettled, splendid creature, happened this 
day to be at home. It was immtjii lately saddled.. • (’arrol was 
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quite vounir * he had only seen eighteen summers, and looked half an hour’s daylight For Ihree n^iles pressed 

even younger, for his hair was very fair, and he had not the on, carefully - tracking our ;vay.” We passed ipuch 

least tinge of whisker on liis smooth cheeks. 1 remember trampled dowm and blood-stained. ^ Here the pooir fellows had 
watching liiin spring with one hound from the ground into his nmdc a stand ; had probably tried to cut their way back 
saddle, wave his hand merrily to us, and then dash down the through their enemies, who were driving them from the (prt. 
sice]» winding road which led from the fort to the pass below. A little further, and all hope of life was gone. The mail 
Again we s.iw him racing as fiist as the horse could gallop carrier lay stretched uiK)n the open plain— scalped, i^ked, 
along the pass after the mail carrier, who, being previously an<l mutilated— in the setting sun. This poor man wore 
mounted, had slarte(l off with the infantry. 1 went back to whiskens, and the savages produced even a more startling 
iny phc)t()grai>hy, for there were man)- views I wished to obtain, eftect than usual by scalping one of them. Thus half of 
but my friend, Taciiteuant Lawson, could not remain lotig the face was stripped of skin, and the bleeding muscles were 
inactive. Me was a great charnrler. Allhougli very short, laid hare. 

quite grey with 3'ear.s, and not in the least like a military man. We could not stop a moment j but, dragging up two huge 
he was the gamest little fellow I c\'er met. So fond of soldier- magay plants to mark the spot, wc followed the pony-tracks, 
ing did he become during the war tJiat he could not .settle 'I’iie siin sank, an<f it was only by the red glare thrown uj) 
(7'own again to business, 'riiough one of the steadiest of men, from behind the horizon, and rejected by the bare mountains 
and a religious man — a great rarity out west— he actually left of rock to the east of us, that we were able to track our way. 
his ^00(1 wife and family comfortably .settled at Cincinnati, I .So difTiniJt was it at last that w'e began to despair of ever 
changed his social position from wholesale hardware merchant I learning the fate of poor Carrol. Wc longed to see bis dead 
and cx<olonel of volunteers to simple lieutenant in the regular I body : for the idea of being taken alive to be tortured and 
army, and started to join a western regiment. The merest I roasted over a .slow fire, whilst the fiends danced round him, 
chance of a brush with the Indians was irresistible; so he I and exulted over his agony, was the one drcatl coiLsummatinn 
ordered out his six men and their six jaded horses, and off / which made our blood run fold. No one spoke, for we all 
they went down the winding road, and then away out of sight / knew well that such would he his fate, if that sun hud not 
along the pass. / shone upon his corpse. 

As the afternoon went by most of the infhntry returned by / A.s we took a last seareJiing look over tlie climly-lighfed 
twos and three.s, and we were just sitting down to dinner when I plain in front of us, we saw an object move slightly on the 
Lieutenant Lawson and his men rode into (he fort. They had grass. We (pnVkly rode towards it, and in half a mile further 
hunted about all over the mountains ami through the ravine.s, we found that it was the faithful dog of tlie lieutenant. Me 
but h«ad encountered no savages, n(n- e^'en ('aiiglit a glimpse | was guarding the stiff and lifeless body of his master. So wc 
of a red-skin, (.arrol, to our surprise, was not with them. wraj)]>ed the naketf boily in a saddle-cloth, and tied it on 
Wc made iiujuiries, and foiin<l that all had reiiorted themselves a horse. 


except the lieutenant and the mail carrier. We (|ue.stioiicd 
those wlio had gone the farthest, and a shepherd just back 
from over the hills, and tliese agreed that they had heard 
the distant rcj)(.)rt of fire-arms, coming a])parently from the 
western jjlain. 'I'his was llu* direction the two red-skins had 
liiken. So we siiddlcd our horses witluait a moment’s delay, 
and, with sickening forebodings in our hearts, started across 
the mountains to the western plain. Wc .scrambled u|^ the 
base of Helen's Dome, which was .so steep as almost to baffle | 
our horses, well trained as they were to all sorts <»f bad 
])laccs; then, after skirting the side for some distance, we 
crossed a ravine to another mouninin slope, down wliich we 
])lunged, over large blocks of limestone and marble, leading 
our horses by the bridle.s, and dambering llnough them as 
best we could. And every moment was j)reeious, for the suii'j 
liad almost set. before we reached the ])lain. 'riieii w'e Sjwead 
out in line, nine in number ; for there was no enemy in .sight, 
and our only hope was to strike the trail ; for we knew they 
miKst have ])asse<,l .somewhere in this direction. Kvery eye was 
fixed on the ground, every blade of grass w'as closely sc anned ; 
our souls v'‘?Te in our eyes. At last one marked “ jiony tracks,” 
then another called out, “ 'i'his w^ay they lead,” not tw'o, three, 
or four tracks, but many ; j)erha])s a dozen. 'J’he w'hile men 
had evidently followed too far in ])ur.suit, and, falling into an 
ambuscade, had been rui off from their comrades. Most of 
the hoof-prints were naked, but two w'ere rfiod. The.sc were 
certainly tho.se of the misfiug horses. We could not hurry on 
very rapidly without lo.s’ iig the trails, and yet there was not 


Hut for the moon, we .should not have found the s])0t 
wliere the mail carrier lay. We jdaced him also cm anollurr 
horse, and then turned our faces towards the pass. 1’he 
wolves were already gathering round the s])ot, and the night 
wands were blowing up cold and chill. I'he night before, 
that same beautiful moon, w'hieh now,, shone peacefully dowm 
uj)on us, had lighted us through the noble gorge in the 
reloncello mounlains, while wc sang choruses and enjoyed 
iIk* grandeur of the scene. 'I'his night .slie lighted us througl 
another gorge, in another range of mountains — Apache Pass — 
but how different wore our feelings, as slowly we man lied in 
mournful silence over the nine miles which led uj) to the fort I 
'riius ended the 5th of November. 

Next morning w’e buried the poor fellows in the little 
graveyard amongst the mountains. 'I'he doctor read the 
burial service, and Lieutenant Hubbard, Colton, Mawson, and 
myself, wore the chief mourners. When the final volley had 
been fired over our two ]:)Oor comrades, and 1 turned to glance 
at the tablets of their companions, I read on the wooden 
crosses over every grave but one the same sad story of their 
fate — 

■Killed iiy the Apaches.” 

When Cachces’ six best warriors were w'antoiily hanged five 
years liefore, that bold chief vowed that for every one of his 
lost comrades, a hundred w^hite men should die by the liands 
of himself and his l>and. 'FvVo more .scalps w'ere thus added 
to the long strings of those which already hung from ilte belts ' 
of the Chi-ri-ca-hui braves. 
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North Polar Discovery. 

BY J. E. DAVIS, STAFF^ COMMANDER R.N., F.R.G.S. 


Who that has had the good fortune to travel in Polar regions 
can ever forget the strange but pleasurable impressions 
attendant on such a voyage ? Even if it be but a pleasure 
trip to Spitzbergen, or along the coast of T/abrador, there 
is a peculiar charm about it which, once felt, remains for ever 
afterwards amongst the most cherished memories. The eager 
tumbling up in the middle of the night— broad .daylight— to 
see the first iceberg, the approach to it in the early morning 
when the rising sun is converting its upper surface into frosted 
silver, and its pendant icicles into brilliants of the first water; 
the indescribably beautiful and intense blue of the fissures 
and caverns, which ending (in reality) at the water’s edge is, if 


The first English polar expedition, of which wc have any 
detailed record was commanded by Sir Hugh Willoughby in 
1553, who, after reaching Nova Zambia, as is well known, 
perished. 

** Fro/c into stiitius ; to the conlagc glued 
The sailor, and the pilot to the helm.” — Thomson. 

In 1576, Martin Frobisher, with three small vessels, visited 
Greenland and I.abrador ; the principal result of the voyage 
was the discovery of the strait that bears his name, up which 
he sailed about one hundred and fifty miles, where he met with — 
‘‘ salvage i^eople like to 1’arlcrs, with longc black haire, broad 
faces, and flatte noses a boat’s crew of five men were here 


calm, repealed by reflection in the clear water below, while the missed, and although searched for, were never seen again, 
vast mass immersed is seen until its outline vanishes, without y\mong the specimens of natural products brought home was a 
terminating, in the immeasurable dejiths of the ocean. Or large stone, which, being submitted to the gold-fincrs, was 


who, on a calm still night at sea, the ship rolling lazily to the 
swell, has beheld the glorious Aurora Borealis without emotion, 
spanning the heaven.s and shooting its brilliant, soft, and ever- 
changing beams high towards the zenith, making the paled 
stars glimmer in lessened light through them ? 

7'hesc are scenes witnessed only in the Polar seas, and 
the impression they j)roducc remains uppermost in the mind of 
the traveller, whatever other parts of the world he may after- 
wards visit. I 

Polar voyages have always had an unmistakable charm for 
e yoLitli of our country. The hair-brtiadth osc'apc of the | 
ships from ice; the bear, seal, walrus, or whale hunt; the 
discovery of lands whereon the eye or foot of civilised man 
had never rested ; the long An tic night, with the employments, 
amusements, theatricals, ami s<'liools ; the jwparation.s for the 
s|)ring ; the wearisome travel witli sledges and dugs, the joyous 
starl, dally ])erils, privation, and difficulties, and the exhausted 
return ; all these incidents of Arctic exploration have been 
recounted in many vivid narratives, and have been read by our 
) outh with an interest equal to the perusal of the wildest fiction, 
and, let us hope, have stimulated them to deeds o( enterprise 
and daring. 

'I'he thundering plaudits of the undergra<liiates that greeted 
the dis('Overer of the fate of Sir John franklin, on tlie onxisiun 
of his receiving the honorary title of LL. 1 ). at Oxford, told 
full well that the youth of our country are as alive to the charm 
as their forefathers in their younger days ; but, alas ! it seems 
that, as far as England is concerne<l, our feelings and our 
enthusiasm arc to be expended only on bygone deeils, for with 
the search for Eranklin and liis companions our ])olar voyages 
have come to a close, leaving us only to record the proceedings 
of exjjlorers belonging to other nations. 

In the present article it is intended to give some account of 
expeditions to the north polar regions, undertaken during the ! 
last few years, or since the close of the search for Sir John | 
Franklin, and to take a glance at the present position of north 
polar discovery, and the dilTcrcnt modes and routes proposed 
for attaining the polar axis itself. ^ j 

It will be necessary to preface our account with a summary 
of the various arctic voyages and travels that have been under- ; 
taken since the commencement of polar rcscan h. 


fironounccd to contain gold. 

'Phe next year PYohisher again proceeded to the same strait, 
I where, from an island, he collecled a (juantity of the ore, and 
^ returned to England. In the third voyage the following year 
fifteen vessels sailed, having on board miners, gold-finers, and 
skilled men of other trades ; also the frame of a large house. 
Before reaching the strait one of the vessels, having part of the 
house on board, foundered, the remainder reached Gountess of 
Warwick’s Sound, but in such a dilapidated condition that 
Frobisher resolved to abandon the enterprise, and return to 
England. It is needless to say that the discovery of gold 
proved to be a fallacy. 

hVobishcr was followed by the not less celebrated John 
Davis, whose name has been immortalised by its being linked 
to the strait he disc-overed ; he made tlirce voyages and attained 
the latitude of seventy-two degrees north, on the west coast of 
(»rccnlan<l. 

The last arctic voyages of the sixteenth century were those 
of Barentz, a Dutchman, who reached the northern i)oint of 
Nova Zcmbla, and also disc overed Bear Island and Spitzbergen ; 
he died from exposure and want in an oi>cn boat, to which he 
and his crew had been obliged to lake, after enduring inten.se 
sufierings when wintering in Nova Zembla. 

In 1607, the well-known name of Henry Hudson ap])earson 
the list of polar voyagers ; first, in an attenqit to reach India 
l)y crossing the pole ; second, to reach the same country by 
\tfay of Nova Zembla; atul third, by the north west passage. 
I'he means furnislied liim for his first voyage are little in 
kcci»ing with the outfits of llu‘ present time, and one cannot 
1ml smile and wonder that a man could be found to undertake 
so perilous a voyaged witli such scanty means : the small vessel 
assigned to him was manned l)y a crew of ten men and a boy ! 
All lie accomplished in that voyage was to rca<’h S]}itzbergcn. 

Hudson’s second voyage was without any result, but on the 
third he discovered Hudson’s Strait ; believing he had found an 
opening that would lead direct to India, he sailed up the strait 
until winter overtook him, when he could neither advance nor 
return ; a season of severe trial a.nd hardship ii'as passed, and 
wlien at last the ice broke ap and the shiii ]jrc})arod to sail, the 
crew mutinied, and Hudson was sent adrift in a small boat li'ith 
only one man and those who were iiick. In suHi a ci^me and 
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Mjch a distance from any civilised country, it is not surpristag 
that nothing was ever heard of the gallant Henry Hudson and 
his companions There is some satisfaction in remembering 
that but few of the mutineers ever reached England. 

After nearly a century of inactivity in the cause of imlar 
discovts-y, an expedition, consisting of two ships, the Jiacehorse 
and Can-ass, under Captain Phipps, was sent to attemi>t to 
reach the pole by the most direct route, but he found, like his 
predet essors, that the region north of Siiitzbergen was entirely j failed from the accumulation of ice north of Spitzbcigen ; a 
blocked up with ice; Phij)j>s vainly endeavoured to encomiiass j gale obliged the ships to “take” (or run into) the [Kick for shelter, 

tlie islanil east and west, the ships got beset, with every prosiH.H.-t 

of remaining so for the winter, an eventuality for which they 
were unjtrepared , by a sudtlen break uji ol the ice the ships 
were extricated, and, after refitting, sailed home. It is worth 
recortling that a lad served in this exjiedition who was destined 
to become a gr<;at hero, and rise to the gre.itcst honours in the 
service to which he helon^fed — this was Nelson 

The pole having been repeatedly assailed on the eastern 
side of the great continent of America, an attempt was matle j of west longitude, returned and wintered at Melville Island ; 


Returning again to iJie ^ and the 

eastern coast of Greenland :we tnnot aoiaitim 
explorations pf Scoredby, the captain Of a mbOei, who«>mbmed 
tare qualities Of observation and love of science with energy 
and courage ; he added much to the knowledge of that coast 
and also attained a higher northern latitude than any |»evious 
voyager. 

The attempt of the Dorothea and Trent to ntram the pole 

*1 1 r. 


and in so doing they were nearly crushed, one being rendered 
I almost unsea worthy ; they, however, escaj)ed, and returned in 
safety. Franklin was a lieutenant in this expedition. 

After Commander John Ross's ineffectual attempt in i8i8, 
in the hahelia and Alexamier, to ])roceed west by Lancaster 
Sound, Captain Parry, with the Jlecla and Griper^ not onlv 
passed through the Sound, but discovered all the land, straits, 
and channels to Melville Island, and, passing the i loth degree 


to reach it by way of its western shores, and to ar.c om])lish this 
the renowned Captain James (.^ook left England in 1776; he 
rcacihed Not»tka Sound in the following spring, and c<iasting 
north through Behring strait, he attained latitude 7oJ“ or as 
far as Icy Cape, which cape w^as so eiH unibcred with ice as 
to prevent further y^rogress eastward. Other minor attempts 
were made in the same direction, but without greater success. 

Polar discovery (as is well known) has not been entirely 
pro.socuted by ships ; the cx]:>editions undertaken by land must 
not be overlooked, not only from the imyiortuncc of their 
discoveries, but from the energy, bravery, and devotedness with 
which they have been conducted — those of Mackenzie, Franklin, 
Dease, Simyison, and Back, and later still, of Richardson and 
Rae, will ever be remembered in connection with polar discovery. 

Mackenzie started from P'ort Chipuoyan, embarked on the 
river that now bears his name, and descended it to the mouth. 
The gallant John Franklin, from the same place, descended the 
Copy^er mine river to the entrance, and -after a series of 
sufferings which have seldom been equalled and y)erha|)s never 
sury)assed, returned, but not before one of his yxxrty had been 
cruelly murdered by one of the Canadian Indians who accom- 
panied the party. Fraukliirs second journey in 1826 wa.s in 
connection with other expeditions, he then explored the 
coast from the Coyq>cr-minc river to nearly the i5otli degree of 
we.st longitude. 

Back desicnded the Croat I'ish river, and reached Port Booth 
in King William Land, and after an absence of two and a half 
years returned to luigland. * 

During the three years following Back's return, viz., 1837-39, 
Dease and Simy>son — both officers of the ITudson's Bay (Com- 
pany — succ'.cedcd in tracing the remaining y)ortion of the arctic 
shores of the American continent, and thus virtually .solved the 
ywolMem of the connection between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans in the north. 

The later journey of Richardson and those of Rae were 
conne<'tcd with the search for Sir John Franklin ; Dr. Rae, it 
will be remembered, succeeded in obtaining several articles* 
that had belonged to the missing exy)cdition, and such infonn.a- 
tion as verifiud the worst aj^prehensions entertained- as to their 
fate 

'I’hc articles home hy Pr. Rac arc deposited in a case and 

^ placed ill life IVnitwl Hall at Ci ccnwicli Hospital. 


the following year he rliscovcred Kinks' Land, and being 
unable to yirorccd westward on account of the ice, he returned 
to England ; his .second voyage was not so successful. 

Jn 1827, Captain Parry made his memorable attempt to 
re.ich the yiole by means of boats from Sjiitzbergen. J..eaving 
the shij) at that island on the 22nd of June they proceeded eighty 
miles before meeting ice ; then came a struggle, for it was soon 
evident that a .southerly current was setting them south almost 
as fast as they were, travelling north ; by dint of great labour 
and perseverance they reached latitude 82'* 43' ; then, finding 
that instead of jirogressing they were receding, returned to tlic 
shiy). 

Two years later Captain John Ross, in a private exy>edition, 
the Victory, went down Regent inlet and discovered Boothia 
Felix ; but the greatest and most important discovery of the 
voyage was that made by Cayitain Ross’s nephew, James Clark 
Ross — the magnetic pole ; this in itself was suffic ient to im- 
mortalise the voyage, as it has the name of Sir James C'lark 
Ross himself. After being frozen in fjor two years, the Victory 
was abandoned, and another winter was sjieiit at l"ury Beach. 
In July, 1833, they travelled north, and were fortunately - 
rescued by the wlialer Isabella, 

The cxpciiition under Sir John Franklin in the Erebus and 
Terror, with the various expeditions sent in search of him, are 
so fresh, and have been so repeatedly before the public, that 
it is unnecessary to say more than that, by land or sea, public 
and private, they were carried out with a zeal and earnestness 
too well known to be commented on. Geographical science 
was advanced by them, and~over the ice — the north-west 
passage was made. Althougli from first to last nineteen 
vessels w^ere engaged in the search, only one small one — the 
Advajice — was lo.st ; five fine shii).s in good order and well- 
provisioned were abandoned, but with what show of reason or 
prudence posterity will decide, with Calmer judgment than can 
be arrived at now. 

PR. HAYKS* VOYAGE TO SMITH SOUND, i86o-6t. 

Dr, Isaac J. Hayes had accompanied Dr. Kane in his second 
Arctic exjiedilion to Smith Sound in search of Sir John Franklin, 
and distinguished hinrsclf by his celebrated boat journey from 
Renssalaer Harbour, in the endeavour to reach Upernavik, a 
journey of great trial and difficulty, which, although unsuccessful, 
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has stamped him as a maxi of energy and nerve, fit to act a$ a 
leader in any expedition. On his return to the United States, 
in i 8S5> he immediately commenced agitating with a view to 
further research in the same direction; in this endeavour ha^ 
was ably seconded by the learned societies in the United 
States, and although the success attending M‘Clintock’s 
voyage in the Fox in 1858 had set at rest the fate of Sir John 
Franklin and his companions, the spirit of discovery had 
taken so firm a hold, that it was resolved to continue the 
exploration and surveys of the shores of the Tolar seas, and 
also, if possible, to confirm the discoveries reported by Dr. 
Kane. 

A man with less perseverance than Dr. Hayes would have 
been overcome by the diiliculties he had to contend with, but 
by i860 the means were forthcoming to fit out an expedition, 
which, although assuming very modest proportions, was not 
the less important from the nature of its object. The expe- 
dition consisfed of one small schooner, of 133 tons, which 
was patriotically re-christened The Untied States; the crew 
numbered fourteen in all, and among them a gentleman 
iruich scientific ability — Mr. Augustus Soontag — who ac<‘om 
panied the cxi)edilion as astronomer, and who evcntiiall 
sacrificed his life to his ardour in the pursuit of staence. 

Early in July Dr. Hayes sailed from Toston, and afte 
being much baffled by fogs off the coast of Newfoumlland — 
which were nearly the means of bringing the little expedition 
to a premature end, by running on Cape Race — got safely intc 
Davis Strait ; on the 30th the arctic circle was crossed, and the 
event duly celebrated by hoisting bunting and firing guns. 

Dr. Hayes seems to have selec ted the right kind of men 
for his work; for they were (heerfid and c^mtented, notwith- 
standing the trials and discomforts of the passage up the Strait 

Arrived at Proven, Dr. Hayes iniincdiately .set to work to 
complete his crew ; for although he had well furnished himself 
with a biped one for arctic purjioses, it was incomplete without 
being supplemented by a (luadruped one. To Dr. Hayes’ 
dismay, lie found that there had been a pestilence among the 
dogs, and there was scarcely one to be ]>rociired ; hojiing for 
better success at Upcrnavik, on the 12th August he proceeded 
in liis vessel to that i>()rt, where he and his companions were 
hc>si)itably treated by tlie Danish autliorilics. Through the 
kindness of Mr. Hansen, the Danish chief trader, some dogs 
were obtained, Mr. Hansen gimorously yielding his own team ; 
an addition was also made to the crew in an interpreter, two 
sailors, and three dog-drivers, and the little vessel .sailed. 

On his way to I'essuissak, amongst the icelicrgs, Dr. Hayes 
had many opportunities of studying the comillions of these 
floating monsters, and at times his vessel was in much danger 
frenn their sudden irruption; on one occasion the doctor 
ascended a berg to a heiglit ol nearly 200 feet, and from it 
counted no fewer than 500 bergs, when he gave up the 
laiumeration in despair. 

On the 2 1st, The United States was oft’ the settlement of 
Tessuissak, the last ouljiost of the Royal (Ireenland Com])any, 
and Dr. Ilayes was enabled to complete the number of his 
dogs to four good teams, thirty dogs in nil ; their im essnnt 
howling and fighting kejit Dr. Hayes and his conijianicjns alive, 
although not in the most agrtaaxblc manner. An iceberg, that 
lay grounded off the settlement, was measured by l.)r. Haye.s, 
and by his computation contained about 27,000,000,000 of 
culiical feet, with a weight of about 2,000,000,000 of tons. 


Leaving Tessuissak, the expedition safely crossed Melville 
Bay, and approaching Cape York a look-out was kept for natives, 
Dr. Hayes hopingto meet a man who had accompanied Dr. Kane 
in his expedition. A group was seen, one of whom proved to 
be Han.s, the man souglit for ; with very little persuasion he 
agreed to accompany Dr. Hayes, and, with his wife and child, 
was taken on board, and the little schooner again bounded on 
her onward course. 

With wild weather they entered Smith Sound, and were 
obliged to seek jirotection under the land, southward of Cajie 
Alexander, tlie lofty peak of which was enveloped in a white 
cloud, a sure token of wind in these regions. 

It was I )r. Hayes* wi.sh to get acro.ss to the west shore of the 
Sound, but jiack ice obstructed him ; and after much crushing 
from the ice Dr. Jl.iyes succeeded in getting into a snug little 
harbour in Ilartstene Bay, in latitude 78*^ 17', about twenty 
miles to the southward of Rcn.ssalaer harbour, and eight north- 
east from Cape Alexander. 'Fhis liarbour Hayes named J*ort 
Foulke, in honour of one of his earliest and firmest Kup])orters 
and friends, Mr. William Parker Foulke. h e soon close<.l them 
in, and preparation was made for j Kissing the winter. 

Many reindeer were found in the vicinity of the harbour, 
and the natives whom Dr. Ilayt;s had shi])pcd at iJperiiavik 
were luoiight into use to hunt them, and many were .secured, 
and carefully addeil to the stock of provision.s. An ohservalory 
w.'is erected, and the record of observations duly coinmenred. 
The dogs were formed into learns and jiractiscd along the 
smooth surface of the fiord, and great was tlie amusement 
caused by the attempt. s of Dr. Hayes and Mr. Srxintag to 
manage their canine teams ; the vigorous exercise of the whip- 
arm and the ronsUnt apfdication of the lash being alKSolutely 
nece.s.sary to their well-1 )eing and well-doing. 

Dr. Hayes visited the glacier discovered by Dr. Kane in 
1855, and called by him, “my brother John’s glacier.’* On 
the 22nd, with men and sledge lightly ef|iiipped, he reached 
the foot of the glacier and encami>ed for the night ; the ne.xt 
day he succ.eeded in getting on the glacier ; at the .side.s tlie ice 
was very rough and much broken, but free from snow ; as he 
approached the centre it became more smooth. Dr. Hayes 
jcded in travelling between sixty and seventy miles towards 
the interior, and attained an altitude of 5,000 feet above the sea ; 
he was then obliged to return, from the severity of the weather. 

'I’hc winter now set in in earnest, and the lime was beguiled 
:iway in the usual manner of arctic voyagers ; a sc hool and a 
newsjiaper were established; but before entire darkness set in, 
sledge parties explored the neighbourhood ; in one of these 
j»K|>editions Mr. Soontug and a party struck the trail of two 
•cars, which they followed u]), and after a most exciting att.ic.k 
>y the dogs, the bears — a female and her cub — wen; captured. 

I’he most severe check and blow to Dr. Hayes wa.s the 
leath of Mr. Soontag, already alluded to ; his loss w'as irre- 
•arable — trusty friend and an earnest enthusiastic fe*llow- 
ibourer. B<‘ing away in January on one of his excursions, he 
j11 through the Ice into the water, wliich so jiaraly.sed liini, 
hat all eftbrts made l)y his companions to restore ciri'ftlalion 
iroved unavailing, and in a few hours he died. 

With the approach of spring, when travelling to a greater 
{.stance Ijg^aine possible, Dr. Hayes proceeded l<> Ren.ssalaer 
.iarbour in search of his old ship, the ^d 7 :amx\ abandoned by 
)r. Kane in 1855 ; but beyond a small piece of deck plank, 
ot a ve.stigc of her was to be secn,^ ' 
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Preparations were now made for a more extended journey ; 
and on the 3rd of April he left the vessel to make his way across 
Smith Sound, to continue the survey of the west shore from 
the termination of his discoveries in 1854, and to carry out the 
great o]>jectof his voyage — viz., to reach the shores of the open 
polar sea. 

The incessant labour and diflficiilty of travelling amongst 
hummocky ic e, and the great severity of the weather soon 
told on his crew, some of them becoming much exhausted, so 
that Dr. Hayes resolved to send the greater number back to 
the vessel, and proceed with only three men and his dogs; 
this was done on the 28th, and, then, with his reduced party 
he struggled on, and after thirty-one days’ travel reached the 
opposite shore, the real distance travelled being only eighty- 
ono milc.s. Proceeding north, the shores of the Sound and of 
Kennedy Channel were examined, and remains of native huts 
found as far north as the 80th degree. 

Detcnnincd to i)rcss forward, and, if i)ossible, obtain a 
sight of the open sea, Dr. Hayes strained every nerve, but his 
purpose w^as nearly frustrated by one of his comi)anions break- 
ing down by becoming lame. So near the j}ur])ose of his heart, 
and to be foiled by an accident ! it was not to be thought of ; 
and leaving the lame man in charge of one of his (’ompanions, 
and accompanied by the other -a lad only eighteen years of 
age — Dr. Hayes dashed forward, and finally reached a position 
somewhat to the northward of that attained by Morton in Dr. 
Kane’s voyage, Dr. Hayes’ latitude being 8i^ 35'. 'I'o his 
delight and gratification the oj^en ])olar sea lay before him. 
Justly proud was Dr. llayes at his success, and justly proud 
was he when, from the lash of liis whij^ he unfurled tlic (lag 
of his country — the “ star* spangled banner” — on the most 
northern land the foot of civilised man had ever trod. There 
lay the sea, the existence or non-existence of which had caused 
so much disjnite, far as the eye could reach, the bol<l shores 
stretching about sixty miles to the north. 

Time, shortness of provisions, the two men left behind, and 


' the rotten state of the ice, prevented Dr. Hayes from continuing 
: his journey northward ; and, as if parting from a first love, with 
' many a longing look behind, he began to retrace his steps. 
'Returning to his companions (the lame one being much 
; restored by rest). Dr. Hayes succeeded in regaining his 
I vessel, after an absence of sixty-one clays, and witliout the 
' loss of a man. 

1 A careful survey of his vessel convinced Dr. Hayes that .she 
I was not strong enough to encounter the ice more than could 
: be possibly avoided ; he did noi, however, give uj) all hope of 
. sailing his little craft in the open polar sea, and thus complete 
by fact what his vision had convinced him to be quite possible ; 
■ such repairs as could be extemporised were made in the vessel, 
i the sails were overhauled and rci)aired, the stores re-shipped, 

. and every prejKiration made for the breaking uj) of the ice, 
! pending which Dr. Hayes took every opportunity of adding to 
, his store of information, and the presence of some natives in 
! the vicinity enabled him to learn much that was interesting and 
I amu.sing. 

On the rilh of July, 1861, the i<’e broke up, and although 
the di.sniption had nearly caused the loss of the ve.ssel, she 
was once more free ; Dr. llayes then made the attem])t to 
I })roceed north, and siu i ceded in getting within ten miles o( 

: Cape Is:ibella, but ice and prude m e forbade nearer a])proach, 

; and he was obliged to make good his retreat. Crossing 
Melville Bay he arrived at Upernnvik on August 12th, and 
having discharged his Esciuimaiixand the nanaindcrof his dogs, 
•he made the best of his way do\v : Davis Strait, and alter 
touching at Halifax for some repaiis, arrived in .safely at 
Boston. ^ 

Dr. Il.aycs, while in the north, had planned an ex])edition 
i for the following y'ear, in whi( h to follow up his important dis- 
: coveries ; but, alas ! on his return he found his beloved counliy 
1 steepefl in civil war, and all i>rosi)C(:l of prosecuting further 
research in the north, at least for some time to come, 

I was destroyed. 


A yotirney through the Soudan and JVestern Abyssinia, 'with Reminiscences 

of Captivity. 


nv T.IEUTKNANT W. F. PRrr»KAr> 

V.— Western Abvs.sinia — Wandig^ -Atcuakak— Acow Mkpf.r- 
The Royal Camp. 

No person can reside in Abyssinia beyond a month or two, 
and fail to be struck by the number of fasts and festivals 
enjoined by the church of that country. Besides those days 
which ^ are held sacred throughout the whole Christian world, 
there are numberless others, which to western eyes seem only 
to serve us mementoes of superstition, and almost of idolatry. 
'J’ho Senkesa)\ or c alendar, contains within its i)ages legends of 
saints and mirac les unrivalled in any c'.ollection of our own 
Acta Sanctorum, 'J’he corj version of the devil by Abba 
Aragfiwee, the anchorite* of Dal>ra Dfimo, and other similar 
rales, orriij)y a place in thi estimation of the people at large 


, F.R.CL.S,, BOMIJAY STAFF CHORES. 

corresponding to that in which we hold the miraclof? recorded 
in the Gospel. And ihe reason is obvious. On evLty clay in 
the year is commemorated at least one .saint, often two or 
three, and occasionally half a dozen. During the? early morning 
service, which begins at cock-crow, the acts of tins saint, and 
the w’otidcrs performed by him, arc ])ublicly read to llie con- 
gregation, who have no means of discriminating between the 
authenticity of the Senkesar and the Bible. The Seven 
Sleepers of Antioch, or St. Samuel, who rode upon a lion, 
arc .IS real to them as St. I'eter or St. Paul. But b(?yond 
these, there arc* other festivals which have a more special 
significance, and which are u.sually celebrated with a consider- 
able amount of pomp and display. Of them I may mention 
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, • /Wciiv tliL' Fnit)rLss Helena, in the broad turban and the white from amidst the folds 

o, ,h. Invcn,™ »f j;” pe„ fort, a,, „„ „d ftc 

.hid, fa., a ■'7'™ J ‘ .laH. by «.««, b,,. appcariiig p.«n».„,aiy » 

atul the bolditi i . n j contrast with the bleached garments; for, contrary to the 

f !n the bright silken shirt, with the ukal habits of his countrymen, it is a jmint of religious 

TT/,m/ 1 luntin.' loselv tn er his shoulders. A gay and honour wiUi the priest to go forth attired in white raiment. I 
n wi.i r' s,.eeta. le''it must be confessed. Still, these fra,uent will not s.ty their lives belie their professions, for of the latter, 
v,!.- -.m]' he Ion-’ abstinence of Lent and before Christmas, e.vcept in outward appearance, they make but few; holiness 


(o-el/ier with fo.sl.s every U'etinesday and Friday, arc in reality 
only so nianv incentives to idienes-s, and retard, amongst a 
naturally- in.lolent people, all civilisation and improvement. 

It iras our fortune to arrive at Wandige on the eve 
of Tmkat. or the Fijiijihany, one of the most important 
fcsti\:0s of the Ahyssiniaii Cimrrli. U'c were, howev'cr, too 
much occupied in pitching our tails ami waking ourselves 
comfortable to have leisure to notice any of the cere- 
monies which arc observed on the day preceding the great 
feast U c saw, it is true, a procession in the distance, moving 
with slow and measured steps towanl.s a small brook which 
watered the base of the hill on whirh the viJIage of fCanohii j 
was situated, sand we found on iru|uiry that the labot, the < 
sacred symbol of the Ark of the Covenant, was ])eing conveyed r 
lliillicT, to be guardeil and watclted over by the jiriesls belong- t 
'i)g to tlic neighbouring ehurch, who, after a day of fiisting, i 
would keej) their vigils during the night by the margin of the ii 
stream. Jn the morning the portals of the church would be i 


confessed. Still, tliese frctiuent will not say their lives belie their professions, for of the' latter, 
e of l.ent and before Christmas, except in outward appearance, thoy make but few; holiness 
Inesday and Friday, arc in reality does not reside in their hearts, which are unseen, but in their 
idleness, and retard, amongst a office, which is visible to everyone. A priests hand is kissed by 
'ivilis'itioii and ini[)roveinent. an ignorant peasant, in the full confident e that thereby ab.solu- 
irrivc at AVandige on the cve don k accorded, simply because it is a priest^^ What is 

y one of the most important there left to strive for further? Sermons do not form a part of 
nirch We were however, too the usual service of the Abyssinian Church, but occasionally 
ur tents and making ourselves one of the ascetics, who reside within the enclosure, will deliver 
to notice any of the cere- a 7hririJi>fn, or Exposition, which is generally acceptable, and 
fi the day priu'ialing the great often^ I have been assured, worth hearing. Etvtrtnct, on 
.'ession in the distance, moving account of personal holiness and jmrity of life, is felt for these 
towards a small brook which hermits, which would be withheld altogether from the illiterate 
whirh the village of fCanoha priests, were it not that their sensuality and ignorance are 

irupiiry that the labot, the condoned by the habit which they wear, for few of them are 

Covenant, was ])eing conveyed able to do more than recite from memory the Psalms, which 
ted over by the jiriesls belong- they cannot read. The deacons are boys between nine anil 
1 , who, after a ilay of fiisting, sixteen years old ; when they have attained the latter age, they 
lie night by the margin of the are sup])osed to fix their vocation, and should they desire to 

trials of the church would be ri‘turn to the world, they are at liberty to do so. 'I'his is the 


opened to reeiuvc again the d abot, and this ceremony we were case with the majority, but brought up as the}' are entirely by the 


invited to witness by the Wauero, or Lady Paramount of the 
district. 'I1ie pleasure of the day was marred by a sad occur- 
rence. One of the j)orters, a mere lad, was bitten by a snake 
during the night, and neglecting to give an alann immediately, 
the ready assistani:e of Dr. Blanc was summoned too late, and 
the [ioor fellow, after considerable suffering, died in the course 
of the morning. Snakes, so far as my experience goes, arc not 
common in Abyssinia; ^\e rarely heard of fatal eases during our 
sojourn in the country, and 1 believe this was the only one 
which came under our jicrsonal observation, although there 
is no doubt that the doctor was instrumental in saving 
the lives of other |.>ersons who ap])lied to him liefore 
the venom had time to tlo its deadly work, especially in 
one instance of a woman who was bitten while we were at 


priesthood, they exhibit intense bigotiyam: intolerance at an early 
age, and tla* smattering of religious and doctrinal knowK.’dge 
which thus leavens the whole poiailation, and which, wliile it is 
sufficient for superstition, is not enough for enlightenment, is 
probably the greatest bar to tlie establishment of a jiurcr system 
of Christianity which could exist. 

In the rear of this motley throng we took our places, 'fhe 
priests were clad in silken chasubles, and the deacons, if pos- 
sible, were more gorgeous still. Crooks were brandished and 
crosses were waved, and a show of brilliant umbrellas marked 
the place where the Tabot was being c arried. But the [iroees- 
sion was not yet complete. AA^e were told that the young 
maidens of these and the neighbouring villages would also join 
in the ilance before the Ark. This sounded well — Danse 


Magdala. des Eieri;es;'' there was something fixscinating in the very sound, 

After lireakfast we mounted our mules, and cseorlod by enough to inflame the imagination of a manager of a trans- 

'Tcsanima, Sharoo, and lashoo, rode off towards the cliiinh. pontine llieatre to the highest jiitch. Or, perhaps, on an occa- 

As we were on the direct route from the brook, we soon fell sion like this, they might closer resemble such a chorus as 
in with the procession. A large number of priests and deacons, .dO.schylus saw when he imagined the Choephoroi, or as appeared 
singing at the utmost pitch of their voices, surrounded the con- to Furipides wlicn he dreamt of the graceful daughters of PIku- 
secrated emblem of tlie Ark, and by uncouth dances and genu- nicia or Troy. We could hardly believe our eyes when the 
flexions strove to imilate the holy joy of David as he came damsels did appear. 

from Kirjath-jearirn. It was almost imiiossible for a stranger Nothing but a troop of squalid children met our eyes, the 
in the land, ajid one unused to its ways and customs, to avoid youngest of whom might perhaps have numbered six summers, 
smiling at what seemed such gross c aricatiirc ; yet I am sure and the eldc.st thirteen or fourteen. They were merely dres.sed 
that if ever devotion fills the heart of an Abyssinian jiriest, it in the usual coarse cotton shirt of the country, with a few 

is at moments siuh as these. But enthusiasm, to be respei tod, lengths of the same material as a girdle. But was this a 

must be ^consistent ; and to llie outward world, earnestness fair specimen of the maidenhood of Abyssinia ? we could not 
ceases to be sut h when it fails in dignity. AVe know the help asking ourselves. If so, when did it end, and woman- ► 
ordinary life of the sacerdotal dass in this country — xvith tare hood begin? Or was there a trriium ^«/V/ unknown in Icna 
exi'eptions, laziness, ignorance, and sensuality are its predomi- happy lands? Not so, for longer research will toll one th.at a girl 
nant charac.icristus. To me, as well as to many others of our is a girl so long as she is a sildooUa, and this depemds iiyion her- 
party, there was abvays s iniething repulsive in the very look self. AVhen the hair of a little baby-girl has grown long enough 
and gait of a j)ricst ; a to:; pnmond air of sanctity, so to speak, to be plaited, the crown is carefully shaved, with the exception 
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sometimes of a small top-knot, but one row of tressed hair is 
left to encircle the head. Every year the shaven portion (or 
shiooUa) grows less and less, while the plaits increase like the 
rings in the trunk of an oak-tree. Now, properly speaking, 
soon as the damsel arrives at nubile years she should leave olf 
shaving altogether, but in these degenerate times few can be 
imiuced to do this, and a bare patch, the size of a crown-piece 
is generally left, in order to show, that if the lady is not yet 
provided with a husband, it is from no lack of inclination on 
her part. Some, even after marriage, find it (litlicult to part 
with this emblem of youth. Our little dancing friends, who 
were all most fully entitled to this badge of virginity, claj)ped 
their hands and (lanced in childish glee before us, but ragged 
and dirty as they were, j)resented anything l)Ut a pleasing spec- 
tacle. Their elder sisters, disdaining to take a ])art in the j)ro- 
cession, followed in the rear, with tlie attendants of the U^ai7ero, 
and cast shy and curious glances from their dark eyes at the 
stranger guests of their Lady. It did not take us Jong to arrive 
at the church. It is sitiialetl in another village, called Ferohe, 
and is dedicated to Jesus. We did not enter it while the cere- 
mony of^the reception of tnj 'I’abot was being condueUsl, and 
wliii'h only lasted a few minales, 1 » it remained outsiile with the 
majority of the villagers. At its (.otu lusion, the Waizeni in- , 
vited us to a rej)ast at her house at Kanoha, and thither we 
ai'cordingly repaired ; and after being regaled with various 
7 if(r/y, or made dishes, and some glasses of mead, in a manner 
which displayed the strongest desire to sliow us all possible 
hosj)itality, we retired to our tents. 

As our porters had to be ( hanged here, we could not 
get away llie ne.xl day ( 19 th of January), b^^t on the following 
morning we were able to resume our march. We bade adieu 
to llie old Wai/.ero with real regret, Jler two sons were to 
at'conipany us to the King’s cami), but she preferred remaining 
:it licr native village to encountering the fatigues attendant on 
a longer journey. She ]>aid a visit to Mr. Rassam the evening 
before our departure, and ap[)eared truly soli('ilous about our 
future welfare. Her place was filled in tlie ufr/rx'r by a hand- 
some sprightly lady, whom we will call the wife of Lidj 
'I'esamma, bravely dad apd adorned as bia aine an Abyssinian 
dame of high degree. A finely-woven A/hrmu, or tfjga, was 
l(M)sely thrown over the embroidered or .shirt, witli its 

folds nearly {;on(:(^^]lllg the rich olivdfrc tints of Iu.t face. Tight 
trousers, embroidered with various-coloured silks so as to match 
the shirt, peepted from below the shixma^ and allowed a ulim|)se 
of the little feet, shaded off, as it were, by the silver fringe of the 
/X’/ -XvVdAr, or anklets. A iilsam, or ccdleclion of worked silver and 
leather talisman cases, alternately strung on a blue cord, and 
a dirce, or necklace, composed of five or six silver chains con- 
nected tc^gether by stamped or filagree jilates, ('omplclcd b(*r 
attire. As far as 1 remember, she was hardly great lady 
enough to wear a “buriKjos,” or blue embroidered mantle of 
silk or satin. Followed by a saucy black-eyed Abigail, .she 
ambled on gaily enough, but as demurely and circums])ectly as 
could be desired. 

We halted at Dankora, in the district of Ab hafar. 'Fhc 
country in tlie neighbourhood is flat, but we were fortunate 
enough to secure an excellent camping ground on an eminence, 
beneath the shade of some fine sycamore trees, 'fhe villagers, 
who liad heard of Dr. Blanc’s fame as a Hakeem, came in 
shoals to solicit his assistance, and it was with the greatest 
clilficiilty tliat the stalwart Godjamee Kasa, who acted as a 


kind of chamberlain, could keep the clamorous crowd at a 
distance. An old friend came to pay a visit to Mr. Rassam at 
this place. His name was Walda Selasyo Gobazye, a merchant 
of good repute at Gondar, while that town was flourishing as 
the centre of commerce in Western Abyssinia. After it had 
been destroyed by Theodore, he attached himself to tlie service 
of the King, still retaining his business as a trader. While Mr. 
Rassam and I were staying at .Mass^wa, we were favoured with 
a visit from this man, ostensibly from motives of courtesy only, 
but in reality, as we w^ell knew, in the capacity of a s])y from his 
master. Mr. Ras.sam’s conversalion and behaviour made such 
a favourable iin])ression on him, that on his return to the royal 
court, he could report nothing but good of tlie Frank.s he had 
seen at the ( oast, and it is supposed that tiiis ha(J a good deal 
to do with our invitation into the country. Be tJiat as it may, 

I believe he jiersoiially both liked and admired Mr. Rassam, 
and ho took advantage of being in /Vlchafar to pay us a visit. 
While ho w'as .sitting in the envoy’s tent, ( hatting away in the 
Viendliesl manner, llie stern figure of Ciodjainee appeared in 
he doorway, and in a tone which admitted of no refusal, ordered 
lim offi It was in vain that Cioba/.ye apjicaled to his old 
friendship with Mr. Rassam, and pointed to the silken shirt 
which he wore, the badge of court favour and distinction. The 
mlers of his Majesty were distinctly that we were to have no 
nterc^oiirse with any natives of the ujiper classes, except those 
ipecially told off as our escort ; and so the poor men harit, 
:ory loth to leave sa hospitable an entertainer, was forced to 
abey. 

I'lie following mcyriiing wo (‘ontinued our march to Nefasa, 
»a.ssing (.>n the road a large village, called Isinala. Nelasa, 
with its pretty church, is sitiKited on a low hill ; its houses arc 
nearly all in ruins, Atchafar having be(m one of those distri<.'ts 
on which the plunderer’s hand [iressed hardest. The country 
through which we passed was on the whole level and imin- 
leresliiig, with a chalky soil, varii*d with red marl. The next 
day we crossed the Kiitec, w^liic h was a streamlet only a few 
yards bnjad, and encarai)i‘d at Timha, on the banks of another 
inconsiderable river, called tlie Brantee. These twc) streams 
unite a few miles further up, and iall into the l^ake Tsana at its 
south-w’c.sterii corner. As we had now entered the proviiu e of 
Agow Meder, which had always lieen treated witli considera- 
tion by the King, signs of cultivation increased, and flourisliing 
villages, sequestered churches, and snug homesteads were by 
no means infrecjuent. The crack of the />rd/ constantly re- 
sounded in our ears, as wo rode through the fiillow fields, wliere 
the ploughman was busy at his labours, 'riiis is a kind of 
stock whip, with a two-foot handle, and a lash of twisted cow- 
hide three or four times that length ; w'hen wielded by a prac- 
ti.sed band it resounds louder than a pistol-shot. In other 
place.s, the green barley had attained a height of six or eight 
inches from the ground, and everything betokened hapjniiess 
and contentment. 

Agow-Meder,^ from time immemorial, has been divided into 
seven districts, and has generally been governed by ^ Dedj- 
azmatch of its owm. The grassy uplands and level plain.s of this 
magnificent province are well adapted to pasture the immense 

• That is “The Agow*Counlry.” More jjrop«*rlv, it slioiiM he 
*■ Agiiu,** but, in acconlrtiu'o with pronunci T proftu- to rc)>ii.^ont the 
Amharic letters Alef-Wavv liy thu FngU-li 0Tt\ as Pmfossor (’lK?uery, in 
his vahiable ami scholarly translation of the Mal;/iiual of 
the corrasponding Arabic letters. 
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iierds of cattle and drovcsof horses that are everywhere to he seen. 
Fur SL long tinjt* j>a.st tli'j huve been free from niolcatii- 

tion, tVicJ the inliahitnnts were the frst we Hiiw who wore any- 
thing like an air of comfort and independence. This may he 
in some clcgroc owing to llieir frank and martial characlcr. 
Father Jevome J.oho, writing of them at the beginning of the 
seventeenth ecntiiry, sjicaks of them as “mnnerous, fieree, 
and uncomiuerablc, inhabiting a 
eouiitry full of mountains, which 
are covered witli woods and 
hollowed by nature into vast 

('averns 'To these ' 

recesses the Agaiis betake 
themselves when they are driven 
out of llie plains, where it is 
almost imjiossible to find them, 
and certain ruin to i)ursiie 
them.”* In the old Jesnil’s time 
Christianity was beginning to 
make some progress amongst 
them, but was inucli interwoven 
with the old Pagan rites and 
ceremonies. Bruce, a hundred 
and fifty years later, mentions 
these caverns in which the 
Agows were accustomed to take 
refuge upon any alarm of an 
irruj)tion of the Gal la, but he 
nevertheless bears testimony to 
their warlike prowess. Krapf 
also speaks of their “character 
of savageness, spirit of indc- 
peiiflenc'y, bravery in warfare, 
irasciblcncss, revengcfulncss, and 
rapacity,” though he admits 
that the Christian religion, which 
they have now all embraced, 
has to some extent lem])ered 
these bad qualities, 'I'heir origin 
is lost in obscurity, though there 
is little doubt that the Agows 
of Agow-Mcder and those of 
Wdg and 7 Vhcra, near the 
'I'acazzo, spring from ( ommon 
ancestors. To say nothing of 
the similarity in personal and 
moral characteristics, a very liricf 
examination of their vocabu- 
laries will sufhee to prove this. 

'Pile derivation of the name 
given^by Bruce, f referring to the 

Nilotic cult of the ]*agan Agows, may be set aside as a fanciful ! 
distortioi, of fact to support a theory. But, as J take it, | 
whethef Autochthones or not, the Agows have a right to be i 
considered at least the “oldest inhabitants” of the country, | 
and a corapiarison of the different languages spoken in Abyssinia | 
will prove at once that they are entirely distinct in origin and j 
race from Amhiu-a, Galla, or h'alasha. 

♦ Ixjbo’s Voyiigc to Abyssinia/’ jDlinson’.s Tran.slation, p. iro. 

t ** Ag-Oj|a,** Shephertis of the River.— / /?/(? liruco, vol. ii* p. 327, ccl. 
11^05, Svo. * 
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I Korkiicra is the name of that district of Agow-Mcder 
■ through which we had first to pass. A beautifully undulating 
' country, with hut few trees. As we rode past a large village, 

' named Zoogda, a husbandman ran out to meet us, and pressed 
on our acceptance as a gift a young one of the pretty 

little green monkeys which arc so common in all parts of Abys- 
sinia. They arc shy at first, but soon become reconciled to 

human society. Lidj Tesamma, 
who had borrowed a fowling- 
piece for a few minutes, soon 
^ after came bark with one of 

- '' '■ the poor little creatures in the 

agonies of death. He was (piite 
disappointed to find that his 
feat did not meet with the a])- 
probation which lie felt sure it 
merited. 

^Vc took up our (juarters for 
the night (23rd January) in a 
pretty rural sjiot, on the banks 
of a small stream. 7 'he /c/rtr is 
remarkably fond of the wild 
syc amore fig, and we found a 
pleasant camping ground clo.se 
to a grove of these magnificent 
trees. 1'hc road next <lay was 
nuicli ])leasantcr, as it lay 
through a succession of shady 
spiiinics, with a carpet of green- 
sward and wild flowers. In 
the evening we reached Saha 
I land i a, itcar which some few 
} cars before a sanguinary battle 
had been fought between the 
forces of King Theodore and 
those, of 7 adla GwAlu, the in 
surgent chief of Godjam. Our 
friend, Godjamee Kasa, had 
been in the action, and Jiad a 
long story to tell of his deeds of 
“ derring-do.” Seven or eight 
champions had fallen victims 
to his sword and .s[H:ar. Of 
course lie had been on the right 
side, that of his jiroscnt master. 

Wc encanii)ed near a beautiful 
grove of kosso-tree.s, wliich, 
with their drooping pink blos- 
soms, seemed to overshadow a 
spot all loo fair to be marred 
by the wrath and strife of man. 
And yet, years before, they had witnessed a litill more dreadful 
.scene of carnage. Bandja has a name in Abyssinian history 
as the place where the great battle was fought in 1770 between 
Waragna Fa.sil, the Galla chief of Godjam and Metcha and the 
Agow allies of Ras ATikhail, in wliich the latter were entirely 
defeated, and seven of their principal chiefs killed. 1 never 
saw the kosso attain a more luxuriant beauty and size than at 
this place. Besides its well -known anthelmintic virtues, it 
rivals our most im [losing forest-trees in majesty and grandeur, 
whilst its delieately-tintjd clusters of blossoms, contrasting 
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with the rkli green of its foliage, altogether form a picture iin- ' narrow doorway, which is always kept dosed up, an Abyssinian 
siirjiasse in nature. house is perfectly innocent of any aperture by which the outer 

The fdlJowmg clay we resumed our march, which led us atmosphere may lie admitted, and the light of day is thus 
over the brow of a low but precipitous hill, into a lovely plains placed under the same ban. The walls arc blackened with 
tluckly tenanted with guinea-fowl and antelojK‘. The tall lure smoke, the roof is encrusted with the soot of generations ; and 
cliff of Injabara, pointing like a sculptured obelisk to the skies, wlien the traveller’s eyes have become sufficiently habituated 
lay on our right, and formed a conspicuous landmark for many to the murky darkness which reigns within to enable liim to 
miles aiound. We had scarcely reached our camping ground, distinguish between the cackling fowls and sprawling children 
when the overcast sky and the distant rumblings warned us to wliich eiicumbcr the floor, and the figures of the master and 
take shelter as soon as possible from the ajiproaching storm, mistress ol the mansion, who are si|uatting round the central 
Our tents had not yet arrived, but on looking round, we per- lire, thinking intently on nothing at all in particular, tlian his 
reived a sm.all Agow village at no great distance. Thither we [ eyes, smarting as if a thousand needle-points were concentrated 
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repaired, and knocking at the door of the largest house, re- j m them, force him l(^ rush out of doors as the only means of 
quested admittance. But the inmates, wlio liad probably never I preserving his siglit. Why, in this instance, sue h rehictancc 
seen a white face before, persistently kept the door shut, until to admit us should liave lieen sliown 1 t annol say, and can 
our escort, growing desjierate at the idea of crunching licnealh only attri])ute it to the inhospitality and distrust of .strangers 
the narrow caves of the roof for perhajis another hour, almost which Abyssiniaiis usually e.xliibit, and which stand in^sucli 
forced their way in, and wc followed after them. But although, unfavourable contrast to the behaviour of the Arab, who will 
judging from thc.^’7£/<74/j* of corn and jars of beer winch were | jflimder you in the desert and feast you in Ins tent with equal 
snugly ensconced in the rot.esses of the wmHs, the liouse evi- j bonhomie, conscious that, according to his creed, he is cV.)ing a 
demly belonged to a well-to-do family, there was nothing in it virtuous action all tlio wliilc. 

to tempt iis to make a longer stay llian necessity compelled us Wc were now approacliing the spot which King Theodore for 
to do. It takes some time to bring one’s mind to the fact that some lime past liad made his head-tpiarlers. Stories had been 
fresh air and cold water are such utterly superfluous luxuries as j current ever since we were at Wandigti that he would come 
savage man deems them. With the exception of the low and j and meet us witli a selec t body of cavalry, and we Avere now in 

A gxvota is a (all cylindrical vessel, seven or eight feet higfi, made of ^kiily expectation of receiving a visit from liini. this way 
wicker-work, .and plastered with cow-dung, used ns a receptahle for grain. WC accounted for our slow progress and the frequent 
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en foute. On the 27th we id.kK' a short march to Dangwiya, 
am, halted in the centre of :i lun* and level i»Uin, Wc had 
hanlly begun pitching oiir tejit.s, when the rain came down 
witli Icrrilic violence. It ceased an hour afterwards, the sun- 
beams flashed thnmgh the opening clouds, and a magniificent 
double rainbow encircled the horizon, and was unhesitatingly 
hailed by our whole jjarly as an omen of success. 

The next day we were left in uncertainty as to our move- 
ments till long after breaklast. Our escort then came to us, 
and said they had received instructions to protee<l to the 
royal camp, d'his was indeed pleasant intelligence for us. 
A\'e were growing wearier as eacli day’s inan h brought us 
neariT to our goal, and we gladly lent our aid to strike the tents 
and assort the baggage. Wc luid proceeded a mile or two on 
the road, when Lidj 'IVsamma advised us to discharge our fire- 
arms, if they hapj)cne<l to be loaded, before wc entered the 
jirecincts of the camp. We acknowledged the prudence of 
this course, and, halting in tiic ojien, amused ourselves and our 
co/iductors with a littiv.* jiislul practice. Then wc (Tossed tlie j 
River Fatsam, which separates the provinces of Daniot anc 
Agow-Aleder, and einj>lies itself into the Abai or blue .Nile 
Chlaf after chief now began to ride u]), probably with instrm 
tions regarding our /irogrcss, with a view to “timing ’ us well 
for the rcceinion we were to meet. A little further on, we were 
informal that it was now time ive should put on our uniforms, 

.so as to :i])j)car prcscntuhle in ease the Ring should i’ome to 
meet us. A small Indian tent was ]»it( lied, and we were not 
long in investing ourselves with these emblems-- as our friends 
imagined, of the personal favour we were held in by her 
gracious x\fajesty- and mounting again. A devious ]>athw;xy 
lt*d us through a tanglc?d thicket, and jirevented us from seeing 
far Ixdorc ns, when turning a corner, iUc. curtain .seemed lifted 
with almost theatric.al suddenness, and a scene, barbarous 
maybe, but still in its way grand and im])(.)sing, became visible 
to our eyes. 

On either side dense masses of fool-soldiers, .spt\'irmcn, 
and musketeers formed an avenue beyond which cantered 
gaily ihret* or four hundred of the best mounted warriors 
of Habesh, all tM|uij)])ed in their holiday attire. lleliind 
each eliieftain was his hencliman, liearing on his left arm 
the shield of his master, a round target of bulTalo or rhino- 
ceros hide, ( overed with sih er stars and Ixjsses, and in his right 
hand a long and (|uivering la nee. 'I’wo horsemen advanced to 
meet our parly, leading between them a caparisoned mule. To 
the right was Ras Faigeda, at tliat time owner of the finest 
stud in Abyssinia next to the Ring, mounted on his favourite 
dark bay charger, and to the left was Aito Samuel, on his prettj^ 
grey galloway, Dalilch. 'i’he Ras was a man (»f about forty 
years of age, of the middle height, slender and active in make, 
with an intelligent face, an expression of great jiensiveness 
generally characteri.sing it. His plaited hair was drawn away 
Ironiia liandsome and well-formed brow, and a very scanty 
beard and mousUiche cloihed the lower jiart of his face. He 
was a native of Agow-Meder, and was generally said to be of a 
go(xl fhmily, claiming kindred with Ras ;\li, although his de- 
tractors, who of course were pretty numerous, in virtue of his 
position as court lavoiirito, used to aver that his origin was 
much more ignoble. Walda HLibriel told us he was nothing 
but a knife-cleaner — a statement to be received with some 
caution, inasmuch as such an ofllee is wholly unknown in the 
domestic e^nomy of the Aliyssinians, unless indeed he meant 


us to infer that the Rks had passed his early in' attend- 
ance on the feasts of his more wealthy countrymen, when 
there is always an array of small urchins, who share with the 
dogs of tlie csuiblishment tlie duty of effectually clearing away 
all the remnants that remain in platter or jar. However that 
may be, Tlieodore, then Dedjadj Klsa, took a fancy to the 
youth, when lie was but a struggling s/ii/fa (rebel) himself, and 
plat'ed him as a pujiil in the mona,stfry of Tchankar, the place 
where he had receivetl his own early education. He was soon 
afterwards enrolled .is a soldier under the banners of his master, 
and the star of the young Kngeila rose as surely, if not as 
loftily, as that of Kusa himself. After his coronation as King 
of the Kings of Ethiopia, Theodore, like Napoleon, established 
a c(3urt and an official hieran'hy. In the first rank were the 
Rases lOigeda, Hailii, and Oobye, and of these three the first 
was the only one who had retained his rank and influence up to 
the time 1 am now speaking of. Oobye was a chained prisoner 
at Magdala, llailu was disgraced and jiowcrless in the camp, but 
Engcda was still ( Iiief minister and favourite. This was attri- 
buted to the fart that he was never know'n to say “No;” in 
short, to his knowledge of the first arts of a courtier. Still, his 
life jmned In’s loyalty, his death liis devotion, and this in the 
face of much sii!)se(jucnt ill treatment, and a long manh to 
Afagdal.i in fetters. 

Alto .S.imucl was a personage of quite a different stamp. 
d'he son of a pelt>’ iMohaiinne(Iaa ( hieftain of Akula-(juzai, on 
the frontier of d'igre, he was corn erfed wdien (|uite a youth to 
, Christianity, and W'as haj>tised at Caiiro by the late Afr. Lieder. 
After travels whiih had led him as fir as Jhnnbay, he settled in 
Shoa, and Jiis fascinating manners, his addiCvs, and his {icrfcct 
knowdedge of Arabic’, as w't‘il as of the .'Vliyssinian languages, 
so(m brought Jiim into high favour at the court of Sahhcla 
.St‘lusyt\ the king of that country. He was there at the time 
ot Alajiir Harris’s mission, and there was an iiile story that a 
lameness with which he w^as afflicted had been caused by an 
injury received at the hands of a member of the embassy, and 
that in consecjuenee of this, hi‘ had vow’cd eternal vengeance 
against all Europeans. After the dowaifall of Shoa and Tign\ 
and the establishment of the mon.in hy, he atlaelied himself to 
the fortunes of King 'Theodore, and although at the time hold- 
ing (juite a .sulxirdinale jiositiori, and not even a “ Bul-a- 
Kamees,”* he was .selected by bis master to accompany Consul 
Cameron on his Jciurm.y to Alassfiwa as luildataba, or inter- 
nicdiar)' agent. On hi.s return to Condar he w'as invested 
with the shirt, and appointed Steward of the Household, and 
SuperinteMidcnt of the Pages and personal servants of the King. 

In ])erson he was iirejiossessing and almost handsome; with a 
lofty but narrow forehead, atiuiline nose, and thin lips, shaded 
by a slight moustache, ami a well-shaped head covered with 
bushy grey hair, strongly apjiroaching the unmistakable wwl 
of the African. 'This w’as rather against his pretensions, on 
wiiidi lie plumed himself, of being a descendant of a great 
Arab family, a son of Hashein ; his grandfather having, as he 
said, emigrated from SanVi many years liefore. In character 
he was timid, dissimulating, crafty, a time-server, and a 
sensualist, but so were all Ids countrymen ; and, to give him 
his due, lie wa.s not without his good points, and had it not 
been for hi,s presence and assistance at Magdala, wc should 
have fared much harder than we did. 

• The tide a-ssmned by the wesuci^ of the silk shirt, or symh:)! of 
nobility. 
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Dismounting, the two courtiers made a neat little speech of were, as he said, hungry, it would be better if we saw him 
welcome, and offered the mule to Mr. Rassam, as a present immediately. This put us on the qui viv(\ and we were not 
from his Majesty, apologising at the same time for the mean- long in getting ready for the interview. 

ness of the gift A red flannel tent, on a slight eminence at the* The royal tent was situated higher up, and, owing to the 
distiince of a quarter of a mile, was ]>ointed out to us, and we inequalities of the ground, was not visible from the place on 
were informed that we should rest there for a short time, until which ours was pitched, but a walk of a few yards brought us 
the King’s pleasure should be known. We were acconlingly in view of it. A double line of musketeers, faring inwards, 
conducted thither, and received a cordial welcome from the was stationed along the ])ath, and as we, accompanied by Aito 
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Rtts on entering it. Soon after servants arrived, bearing liuge Samuel, and followed by the interpreters, approached them, 
platters of the finest Ayf bread, jars of //////////(( liutney) anil ; they s,iluted us with a Jai-iie joie in really aipital time. 

of strong iiic.ad, on which we were invited to regale our- I When tlie file-firing had ceased, a voice cried out Ifh/yd 
selves, before we had finished our rejiast, .t note arrived for | adaratchhuT (How are you?) -to which, it being a breach of 
Rassam, in which the King said he should not be able to ■ eticjiielte to return a verbal answer, we respeitfully bowed, 
see us that day; but be soon changed his mind, ami in tlu* after- | and Aito Samuel, kneeling down, touched the ground with his 
noon, when wc were beginning to think of throwing oft' our ! forehead. 'I’liis was rejieated three times, and we having tlien 
uniforms and making ourselves l omfortable, another missive ; arrived at the entrance of the tent, an invitation to enter 
was received, to the eftl*ct that as his Majesty was about to j was heard, and on the curtain’ bein^ drawm aside, vie found 
feave soon in order to procure supplies for his .soldiers, who j ourselves face to face with King Theodore of Abyssinia. 
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Knriydti Ahtriydn Islands. 

There arc many sj^ots on the earth’s surface the very existence 
of whicli we are unconscious of, until a war (of which they 
may be the subject), or the jnarches of contending armies over 
them, raises them from obscurity ; for it must be readily com 
ceded that wars greatly add to our geographical knowledge ; 
but, fortunat(‘ly, it is not to war that we are indebted for the 
additional inforinati<m concerning these islands, but to the 
more i)(?acoful pursuit of science, in the cstablisljmcnt of sub- 
marine cleclri(^ telegraphs. The ] position of these islands 
rendering them a desirable station on the great line to India 
and Australia, they have lately been visited by Her Majesty’s 
ship Nyiira, with a view to the examination of tficir neigh- 
bourhood. 

Kooria Mooria, Iviiria Muria, or Kuriyan Muriyan as they 
have been variously <lesignatcd, are a grouj) of five islands 
lying in an cast and west direc tion off the south-east coast of 
Arabia, a])oiit twenty miles from the mainland, they are Ilasikf, 
Sddah, Hulianiyah, Jczirat Jibliyah, and Kir/awetor Rodomlo, 
of which Hull infyah is the largest, being eight miles long and 
four and a half broad. 'The whole group are barren, ill- 
favoured spots, and are described as the ''abomination of 
desolation,” the only tree being the tamarisk, and all the 
other visible vegetation a little grass which struggles for exist- 
ence on the cast side of Hulianiyah. I’he general a])pcarance 
of the islands is that of a number of cones, many having a 
rugged and fantastic ajjpearance They arc comi)Osed of granild 
resting on a limestone base, the hills in Hulianiyah running to 
a height of 1,500 feet, wliile those of Jezirat Jibliyah do not 
attain a greater altitude than between 500 and 600 feet. Deep 
gorges of the wildest and most desolate appearance run from 
the shore inland. 

Jc/irat Jibliyah is a great guano depot. For some time ])ast 
it has becMi worked by an Fnglishman, but as the anchorage 
around the island is bad, it must be a la])()ur of considerable 
risk and ilifficully shipping it. 'J'he only islaiul at j)rescnt 
inhabiteil is Hulianiyah. 

The English took possession of this group in 1816 (the 
Union Jack left there at that time by ('ajitain M<»res])y was 
hoisted on the arrival of the frvd?ui), but they have since been 
formally ceded by the Imaum of Muskat for the Red Sea and 
Indian telegraph cable; and the English (lovernment formally 
installed the j)rin( i})al man (.)f the inhabitants in charge, with 
the munificent salary of — two dollars per annum ! which at the 
time of the J/yilra's visit was six years in arrear. Tlierc are 
twenty-seven inhabitants on Hulldniynh, half of whom are 
Arabs and the others aborigines. They exist t:nlirely on fish 
and su(h other articles of food as tlicy can obtain from 
exchange with the Arabs of the neighbouring c’oast. l‘'isli 
literally swarm round the islands, and are caught by the 
natives (wlio have no boats) by standing on the shore and 
throwing a line and hook, as fast as they can possibly bait 
the»latter, into the sea ; some of the fish weighing from forty 
to fifty iiouTuls. Oysters and otltcr shell fish also abound 
on the ro( ks in enormous quantities, but the natives (not 
the oysters) do not consider them fit for food. 

The examination of the sea bottom round the islands 
proved iinfiivourable for tlic purpose of submarine telegraphy, 
it bcingrc-ocky and uneven. 

1'he Hydra liberally* supplied the inhabitants with provi- 


j sions (although there is no mention of their having paid the 
' arrears of the (lovernor’s salary), for which they wjrj very 
grateful ; but tobacco and fish-hooks were the articles most 
|r- coveted. 

Fraich Expedition from Cambodia fo the Yang- 
tsze^Kiang, 

The recent survey-expedition undertaken by the French from 
their possessions in Cochin-China, up the Mekong river, and 
across the unknown country between its upper waters and 
those ol‘ the Yang-lsze was an extremely bald undertaking. 
Hitherto public curiosity lias not been gratified by the publi- 
cation of a full account of the journey. The cxiiedition was an 
ofiicial one, and conceived probably with a view of extending 
the political influence of the French among the independent 
States lying between the British possessions and the western 
provinces of China ; but as several scientific gentlemen were in- 
cluded in it, results interesting to the world at large must have 
been obtained. The party left Saigon on the 7th of June, 1866, 
under the leadership of Captainde fyagrcc, accompanied by eleven 
Europeans and eight natives. Of the former five were chosen for 
their scientific abilities, each one representing a certain branc'h 
of knowledge ; one to take notes of the botany, another of the 
geology, a third the topography, a fourth agriculture, and the 
fifth trade. 'fhe other six Europeans were French sailors. 
C)n leaving Saigon they directed their course to the 'Fali-sap, or 
great lake of Cambodia, and spent a month in studying the 
mngniti('ont ruined temjflcs of Ongcor and other places niMr 
its shores. then crossed to the main river, Mekong, 

which they found obstructed with rapids at aliout 300 miles 
from the sea, thus limiting the usefulness of this fine river as an 
artery of commerce. Still advancing northward they reached 
Bassack, on the frontier of (lambodia, where they had to 
remain four montlis, waiting for passports from Peking. On 
the 5th of June, 1867, the party arrived at Slien-Kong, on the 
cxtnunc borders of Laos ; the country was found to be sparsely 
populated, the chief town, Luang-'Fijabong, containing not more 
than 8,000 people. Still navigating the Mekong they reai.'hed 
Miiong-lin, where they had finally to leave their lioats, as the 
river had become too shallow, and abandoning all their bag- 
gage, except a fbangc of clothing, they marched on foot to 
Muong-Yong. At the cud t)f October they .succeeded in 
entering the Chinese province of Yiinan, and having arrived, 
after a long march, and amid much privation and suffering, 
at 'rung-chuen, tlic leader became too ill to proceed. He 
was left there whilst the party pushed forward to Tali fu, the 
cayiital of tlic Mahoramedan part of Yiinan, which has lately 
thrown off the yoke of the Chinese emperor. They found this 
remote and little known place to be a town of 40,000 inhalii- 
tants, situated on the borders of a lake about 6,000 feet above 
the level of (he sea. On returning to the town where they had 
loft their leader, they found he had died during their ahsence, 
and exhuming the corpse they made their way, with as much 
dcspatcli as possible, to Sii-cha, on the Yang-tszc, where they 
embarked in a native boat, and reached the European settle- 
ment at Han kow on the 9th of June, 1868. Captain de 
Lagrcc was known to have been long occupied in Cambodia 
in studying the ancient remains strewed so abundantly over a 
hygc portion of the country, and it is to be lamented that he 
has not lived to enjoy the fruits of his zeal and enterprise. 
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T\Y LIKUTENANT C. K. 

GHArrER I. 

TUB comet” — VKSSKLS AND NAVIGATION OF THE TIGRIS— 
BUSSORAH AND ITS INHABITANTS. 

When I was serving on the Persian Gulf station, in one of the 
ships, of war of the late Indian navy, I received an invitation 
from the Surveyor-General of Mesopotamia to- accompany him j 
up to Baghdad in the river steamer he commanded. His I 
house in that city was offered, at the same time, as a base of | 
operations for journeying into ancient Btibylonia, or wherever ' 
the spipt of travel and adventure might lead me. 

I gladly closed with my friend’s offer, not only because I 
had long been anxious to visit the historic sites of Mesopo- 
tamia, but also because my friend enjoyed a wide-spread repu- 
tation for free-handed hospitality. I have learnt since how 
welbearhed was this reputation, on reading in the works of 
wore than traveller returned from those distant clhiies 
how he, the voyager, has desired to place on record his great 
obligaiSons to Captain --- — , who is too modest to desire that 
his name should be brought before the public. 

The vessel in which I was serving sailed up the Shatt el 
Arab, or river of the Arabs, past the earthworks of Mohamrah, 
situated at the mouth of ihe Karun, probably the ancient 
Pasitigris, up whidi the fleet of Nearchus amnded, and wjiich 
was destmed, more than two thousand years afteru'ord^^ to 
VOL. L ” 


LATE INDIAN NAVV, 

witness the memorable defeat of Persian anus by British 
valour — a defeat that drove the haughty Shah to sue for terms 
of peace, releasing thereby, in time to take part in the Indian 
mutiny, the cxpeilitionary force, and those two brilliant soldiers, 
Outran! and Havelock, who led the very men that fought at 
Kooshab and Mohamrah to achieve the greater glories of the 
re-occupation of Cawnpore and the relief of Lucknow. 

Some few miles higher up the stream than Bussorah is a 
small place called Marghill, and here we cast anchor, A 
British vice-consul had been stationed at Marghill* since. the 
time the East India Company withdrew their semi-political 
semi-commercial agent from Bussorah, and it was usual for one 
of the ships of the Indian navy to sail up to Marghill, to 
which place the flat-bottomed river steamer that protected the 
British interests in the city of Baghdad would also occasionally 
proceed, for the double purpose of conveying despatches from 
the consul-general at Baghdad to the vice-consul, of 
bringing back on its return voyage documents of a similar 
character from the Indian government, under whose authority 
the consul-general was placed/ ^ 

The little Comei was a small armed sfeamcr, constructed 
with the object of navigating in safety the shallow waters of the 
Tigris, and wa^quipped with a picked crew of British moU'-o’- 
war’s*men, well trained to the use of the cutlass antj 
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rifle, which were kept on deck, ranged in ann racks, and in / which are brought here by aea as well as by land 
condition for instant and e/fcctive service. The armament / parts, chiefly Natalia^ Syria, Armenia, Constantinople^ Aleppo, 
the consisted of one pivot 32-pounder, and several I Damascus, &c,, to carry them further into, the Indies, Persia 


1 2-pounders and j-pounders, with wall-pieces fixed in swivels 
along the tops of the bulwarks, so that fire could be opened 
upon an advancing foe from any. quarter, and with over- 
whelming effect Indeed, the decks of the little steamer— with 
her heavy battery of guns and her bright array of anns, from 
which the sun’s rays glinted as if from a mirror, not to mention 
the round shot and shell, canister and grape, ranged in racks 
round the ** coamings ” of the hatches, in dose proximity — ^pre- 
sented the appearance of a diminutive arsenal. 

Not unworthily did the Ccf/nef represent that proud navy 
whose flag is seen on every sea ; and the martial and restless 
tribes of Arabs, thrqpgh whose territories she passed on her 
way to Baghdad, had learned to respect the British ensign, and 
the pfficer whose pennant floated at her mast-head. 

The word Mesopotamia, as is well-known, means “ the 
country between the two rivers.” It was called by the He- 
brews, equally with Babylonia, Aram - Naharaim ; while in 
Egyptian monuments it is inscribed Naharaina, '^fhe Chal- 
deans of Kurdistan, who, there is little reason to doubt, are 
the descendants of the ancient Assyrians, are known in Scrip- 
ture under the name of Casdim. I do not purpose to enter 
here into the vexed question of their origin, which has been 
discussed by Layard and a host of authorities, but will only 
say that it is very probabltat they derived their name from 
Chaldaeus, an Assyrian king, fourteenth in succession from- 
Ninus, and who built Babylon near the Euphrates, and placed 
the Chaldeans in it ; and which theory is greatly strengthened 
by that passage from Isaiah (xxiii. 13), “ Behold the land of 
the Chaldeans ; this people was not, till the Assyrian founded 
it for them that dwell in the wilderness : they set up the 
towers thereof, they raised up the palaces thereof.” Abraham, 
also, according to the Book of Cenesi.s, came from Ur of 
the Chaldees, though the use of the term Chaldean, like that 
of Assyrian, appears to have been very vaguely applied ; and 
the situation of Ur is purely conjectural, tliough Orfah is gene- 
rally supposed to stand on its site. 

Ancient Mesopotamia extended, according to Strabo, be- 
tween the Tigris and Euphrates, whilst the Taums sej^arated it 
from Armenia on the north. Bliny speaks of the two rivers 
forming its boundaries to the east and west, with the Persian 
Gulf to the south, and the Taurus to the north ; thus having a 
length of floo miles and a breadth of 360. The modern 
country of the same name extends from 38^ f E. long, to 
the estuat^ of the old Kanin in 48*^ 45', and from 31^ f to 
37^ 31'N.Jat. ; its greatest width being 170 miles, and its 
extreme length 735. Mesopotamia is a va.st plain, apart of its 
surface between Baghdad and the Euphrates being occupied 
by salt lakes and marshes. It is hard to believe, from its 
present desert aspect, that its soil was correctly de.scribcd by 
Herodotus a.s the most fertile in the world, though those 
portlqns that in the present day have the advantage of irriga- 
tional works are very productive. 

Tiyhile lying at Marghill we paid occasional visits .to Bus- 
sox^h, which is under the a^ithority of the Turkish Pasha in 
Baghdad. The trade between the two cities is considerable, 
though not so great as in the days of Rauwolff, who thus speaks 
of it in his “ Tmvels;^” “ In this, town there is a great depo- 
.sition of merchandises, by .reason of its comxllldious situation, 


&C. So it happened that, during the time I was tliere, on the 
2nd of December, 1574, there arrived twenty-five ships with 
spice and other precious drugs, which came over the jsea by 
the W'ay of OrmuU to Balsora.” 

'Phe city of Bussorah is enclosed within a wall eight miles 
in circumference, but this would give a very deceptive idea of 
its actual size, for the greater portion of this space is laid out 
in gardens and plantations of date trees. Bussorah is said to 
be the dirtiest town even in the Turkish dominions, but having 
a lively impression of the filthiness of Jeddah and MOcha, not 
to mention other cities under the rule of the Sublime Porte, I 
am unable to award the palm with a sense of doing justice to 
all the claimants for the unenviable distinction. Suffice it to 
say the town is ineffably mal-odorous, and that the olfactoty 
nerves are assailed at every corner, nay at every step, by fresh, 
rather let us say stenches, in such numerical force as to 
baffle tlic arithmetical calculations even of a Coleridge, who, I 
believe, counted seventy distinct smells in the ancient and 
picturesque city of Cologne. The authorities make no endea- 
vours at sanitary improvements, and the streets, being narrow 
and irregular, make the accumulation of nastinesses of all sorts 
an easy matter. 

Some few houses are built of kiln-burnt bricks, but the 
vast majority are of mud ; from these latter project long spouts 
made of the trunk of the date tree, wiiich convey filth of every 
description into the streets, there to breed cholera and other 
diseases by which the population of the town has been so 
often decimated. * The old bazaar is extremely mean. Rafters 
are laid across the top and covered with ragged mats, which 
give but small protection from the sun. Under these are 
numerous coffee houses, large unfurnished apartments, math 
benches of masonry built round the walls about three feet 
from the ground, and constructed for customers; on these mats 
are placed, while at the bar are ranged numerous coffee-pots 
and pijies 6f different descriptions. 

Bussorah boasts of three large canals, which are used for 
transj)orting goods and pas.sengers, and for supplying the city 
with water for domestic purjioses. The northern and southern 
ones flow along by the city walls, on the outside and close to 
the fortifications, and uniting outside form a .sort Of diflih 
round the city. From these large canals smaller channels 
branch out in different directions, acting as irrigants to the soil 
through which they pass. The central canal enters from the 
river about midway between these two, and traverses the whole 
length of the town, irrigating the gardens and date groves 
within the walls, and carrying passengers into the heart of the 
city, as well as goods to the markets. All these canals are 
filled by the flood, and left dry by. the ebb tide, twice in every 
twenty-four hours, though they show symptoms of filling up^ 
through want of care in dredging, and perhaps at no distant 
date will be im'passable even for boats of light draught 

The chief means of locomotion for passengers are the 
native boats, known as “bcllems.” These are canoes, having 
a light awning overhead and a mat in the bottom for a seat ; 
they are propelled by two boatmen who 8t?md in the head 
and stem, and with long poles fitted for the purpose, push 
the bcllcm ” along with sufficient velocity to keep up with 
ordinary four-oared boats. These are. the smallest vessels 
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Another /Wit. and one peculiar to these rivers, is 

the ku&h. ITiisi h made i of basket-work and covered witl^ 
bitumen, and is of.circular shape, reminding one of the ancient 
<< coracle” in use fey our leaked, woad-painted ancestors, the 
ancient Bnton& I'he kufah is generally from six to eight 
feet in diameter, of shallow draught, and is capable of carrying 
about half-a^ozen passengers. These are used both on the 
canal and on the river, and spin along with a circular motion 
by means of paddles. Herodotus speaks of circular boats 
made of reeds, in the form of shields, and with an external 
covering of skin (wliich is not considered necessary to the 
kufah of our day), as in use on the rivers of Babylonia upw'ards 
of 2,000 years ago. 

The species of boat employed to transport heavy burdens 
is quite of another description, and is known by the name of 
donak.” It presents a singular appearance, rising at each 
extremity with so great a “ sheer” as to resemble a crescent in 
shape, and towards the waist “ falls out,” thus offering great 
resistance to the water. The bottom or floor is quite flat, but 
sharp at the stem and stcjn, which are decked over and rise to 
a considerable height above the w’ater. On the. platform stands 
the helmsman, who steers by means of a long crooked pole, 
tenninating with a fan or blade ; the whole boat’s surface is 
covered with a thick coating of bitinncn. The clonak varies in 
length from thirty to forty feet, and is chiefly employed to carry 
wood or other bulky cargoes ; they are tracked uj) tlie stream^ 
by hand, but return with the current. 

The Arab boatmen who ply on the canals are stalwart, 
muscular-looking fellow's, and many of thenv would nuikc good 
models for a Hefcules, Their costume usually consists of a 
loose brown shirt of veiy coarse texture, and does not greatly 
interfere with the prosecution of their laborious avocations. 

The whole of the canals are simply dug out without any 
lining of masoniy, ajtid the bridges that span them are of the 
meanest description. • Near the entrance from the river to the 
central canal is a building called ** El Mekam,” winch signifies 
the residence of the lieutenant-governor — the palace of this 
oflicial, who is known as the Mutcsellim, being situated in 
the city. 

The other chief houses are the custom-house, the old 
English Residency, and the palace just mentioned. These 
three edifices, and some few of the principal inoscjues and 
mansions of rich merchants, are the only buildings that arc 
constructed of kiln-dried bricks, the remainder of the city, 
together with its walls, being built of sun-dried bricks j in all, 
scarce one-fourth of the entire space enclosed within the walls 
of Bussorali is occupied by buildings. 

There are some large caravanserais, or “ khans,” built for 
the accommodation of travellers at the public ex{)ense. A 
caravanserai, as is well-known to all who liave travelled in the 
East, is cohstructed in the form of a hollow^ square, the sides 
of which consist of ranges of apartments with tirched fronts, 
and a broad colonnade, w'ithin which the merchant takes up 
liis quarters. The centre is open, and over it are scattered 
in every direction {packages, matchlocks, bales of goods, &c., 
presenting an appearance of confidence in the honesty of one’s 
fellow-travellers that it would be well one could cultivate in 
Europe. In this open space, while halting for the nightie 
merchant drii^ his .lmrgains, in which he is as good an adqjt 


as his Christian brother neiurer^ home. The largest of these 
khans is in the eastern qn^ter of the city. 

The population of fiussorah— like that of all great oriental 
cities which ate subject to the fluctuations induced by conquest 
or the ravages of epidemics, or to commerce nuiking for itself 
new channels— has varied very considerably at diflerent periods 
of its history. When in its most flourishing condition, the 
maximum has been said to reach half a million, while a mi$timum 
of 50,000 w^as attained after the direful ravages of the plague in 
1773. Niebuhr, while jxissing through the place in 1764, nine 
years before the visitation referred to, estimated the population 
scarcely to exceed 40,000 souls, at w^hich figure I am inclined 
to put the present number of its inhabitants. 

The Arab inhabitants, like their Turkish m.asters, are of the 
Sonnec sect of Mohammedans ; those of the upper classes, 
who arc chiefly merchants, dress in Indian muslins during the 
summer months, while in winter they wear fine broadcloths of 
the brightest hues, Indian stuffs, and Cashmere shawds, pre- 
senting a very gay appearance. 'J’hc Arabs from the sea-coast 
and Ncdjod universally wear the Bedouin head-dress, or hand- 
kerchief called the “keffcah,” which the ]joorer classes bind 
round their lieads with bands of caracl’s-liair thread made into 
a sort of rope. I’his “keffeah'’ is the distinguishing mark of 
the descendants of IsJunacl, whetlicr in town or country, and 
no matter what tlic social position of the wxarer. The more 
wealthy wear a rich Indian shawl as a turban over it Over the 
thick shirt and loose drawers of the same material is worn, in 
summer, the Baghdad cloak of light cloth, with alternate stripes 
of reddish brown and white, 'rhe poor wear one of a similar 
j)attcrn, but thicker material, in winter; but the rich Arab mer- 
chants si)ort cloaks of a black colour, with a broad Stripe of 
gold %voven into the cloth, and descending from the top of the 
right shoulder down the back. 

The Persians of Bussorab, like their countr>TOen elsewhere, 
are of the Shccah sect of Mohammedans, and form the great 
bulk of what we would call the lower middle class ; some few, 
indeed, arc well-to-do merchants, but the greater pro|X)rtion are 
writers, shopkeepers, and mechanics, for which their address 
and conciliatory bearing, superior to that of the haughty Arab, 
render them desirable acquisitions. 

The Persian dress differs greatly from that of the Turks, 
The curling hair of the men falls behind a high-pointed black 
lamb skin cap, and, instead of the ample flowing garments of 
the Sonnee, the Sheeali is to be distingui.shcd by a dark caba, ‘ 
or coal, fitting very close to the shai)e as far as the waist, with 
tight sleeves left open towards the wrists, a rolled shawl-girdle, 
^jontaining a short dagger or, if tl)c wearer be a mirza, the 
writing materials. The lower part of the garment, however, is 
loose as far as the ankles, and this, to a stranger, gives him a 
feminine appearance, especially wiili the addition of high- 
heeled green sli/jpens, or the shoes made of quilted cotton or 
leather, which usually form part of the walking dress. When 
mounted, boou replace the shoes, and a pair of loose trousers 
(shulwars) are worn, which are sulficiently large not only to 
ehclo.se the skirts of <he coat, but occasionally to carry* some 
provision for the journey. On these occasions an outer caba, 
or cloak, is added, generally of sheep-skin, with the fur inside ; 
a gannent of the latter kind, or more frequently of thick, pliant 
felt, thrown loosely over shoulders, a high-pointed felt cap, 
iiith cloth bandages round the legs, compose the usual winter 
attire of the shepherd, thie muleteer, and poorer peasant. 
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. Otp3im(9:ited stockings, drawera loose to the aiddesj flat 
fstnai rather below the waist, with a loose dress, eite 
of rich tissue or simple stuff, and an embroidered muslin 
mantle, forih the usual costume of the superior class of women, 
with the addition, however, of pearls, rings, and armlets. 
Their hair, which is adorned witli pearls, and gold or silver 
coins, falls in thick tresses behind in a manner far more be- 
coming than that of the Turkish dames. Within doors their 
attire is both slight and simple. The head is enveloped in a 
large kerchiefj generally black, and a kind of white bed-gown, 
with a pair of loose trousers, and high-heeled slippers, com- 
pletes the dress. Out of doors the Persian female strictly 
follows the ancient style of dress. Those of the middle class 
wear wide trousers pressed into ample yellow boots, with 
an upper garment of either white or dark cotton. This is 
very loose, and is covered with a checked cloth of such 


young, ajSe ; 1^ but they cWy io life-^ 

indeed^ at about twenl^flve, they become fat and unwieldy in 
person, while all beauty leaves them ; altogether, they form a 
piarked contrast to our English matrons. Still, as I have sai^ 
as young girls they oitentimes come up to one*a.ideal of perfect 
female loveliness, not only in face, but in .figure, which oflers 
a striking combination of grace and dignity. I write this, 
having a vivid recollection of two fair daughters of a wealthy 
Armenian merchant in Baghdad, one of whom was at the 
time receiving the attentions of an English officer; indeed, 
numerous instances occur of our countrymen, in that and 
other neighbouring cities, taking to themsblvcs wives from 
among the best Armenian families. 

In dress, they confine themselves to dark colours, and 
wear black, blue, or brown cashmere shawls for turbans, never 
indulging in the gay colours affected by other nationalities. 



KELEK, OR RAFT OF INjh,ATED SKTNS, ON THE TIGRIS. 


dimensions tliat it envelops the whole person, witli the ex- 
ception of a small portion of the face, which may be seen 
through a kind of gaUzc mask. 

The Turks are few in number, and hold nearly all the 
official positions, or are attached to the Mutescllim’s personal 
staff. This small party of Turks, numbering scarcely more 
500 men, maintain firm ])Ossession of the city, aided 
by a soldiery consisting of some 2,000 men, w'ho are paid by 
government, but supply their owm arms and clothing ; except 
among the body-guard, there is consequently no regular uni- 
form^ each man dressing according to his nationality. On the 
whole, there can be no doubt that the 'Purkish rule is popular 
in this part of the Sultan’s dominions ; for though they may be 
consi(kred, having regard to number^s an alien race, yet 
their system of government is mild, ana does not press hardly 
on either Arab or Persian, while the taxes arc light. 

The Armenians, though few numerically, form not an un- 
important, element in Bussorah society. They are a quiet, 
indusitripus race, and are greatly respected for their honesty in 
busine^ tfansactions.*^ In complexion they arc fairer than 
maij^.TEuropean races, and some of their women, when very 


The Jews are to be found here, as in cveiy other part of the 
world ; but they fonn only a small jiortipn of the community, 
and keep to themselves. They dress, like the Aniienians, in 
sober-coloured garments, but wear a distinctive head-dress. 

The Subbees are a sect of Christians who call themselves 
followers of John the Baptist. Little is knmvn of their 
peculiar tenets beyond that they admit the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, and lay claim to the possession of a Gospel of their 
ovn, written, as they say, by John the Baptist himself, and 
this Gospel is their authority in all matters of faith and 
doctrine. One of the chief peculiarities of their religion is 
that frequent repetitions of baptism are necessary ; thus, 
after every important change or event, as on a marriage, 
becoming the parent of cj>adren, recovery from sickness, after 
a death, and on other solemn occasions, 

I'hc Porte maintains a semblance of a navy at Bussorah, 
and at other points of the river; but the ships, five or six in 
number, are totally unseaworthy, and, in feet, never proceed 
to isa, but lie at anchor ‘'grounding on their beef-bones,” as 
we say in the navy. It was different during the time of 
SuUman, Pasha of Baghdad, when the fleet of twenty well- 
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armed and strong erit^h to venture 

into the Fi^an Gul^ mid the pirates’ craft that thronged 
its water! GfOves of date trees grow along the banks of the 
Shatt el Aiaby but the country around Bussorah is a dreary 
and thune is no verdure to relieve the monotonous 
sameness of the prospect. For about six months of the^year 
this tracty level as the sea, is inundated from the overflowing 
of the river, and is at times even so deep as to admit of the 
passage ci boats between Bussorah and Zobeir, a town distant 
about eight miles from its walls. 

CHAPTER II. 

KOORNA— AK ARAB ENCAMPM£NT*-CT£S1PH0N— SELEUCIA. 

After leaving Bussorah in the little Comf, on our way to 
Baghdad, the first place of note we passed was Koorna, the 


presents a dead leve^ flooded in many parts so as to be 
almost impassable. Two miles above Koorna is said to i>e the 
site of the garden of Eden, though the present sterile nature of 
the soil would seem to belie the popular belief.. What a con- 
trast does it not present to the beautiful account of its delights, 
as set forth in the Scriptures I The prophet Joel writes in the 
second chapter and the third verse of his book, I'he land of 
Eden before us, and behind us, a desolate wilderness.” The 
desolate wilderness remains, but the swampy marshes that 
meet the eye near Koorna are all that remain of Paradise* 
The Arab sheikh who holds his head-i[uarters here levies a 
j species of “ black mail ” on all travellers up and down the 
stream, notwithstanding the unhappy voyager may have paid 
handsomely to the chief of the Montafik Arabs, to whom the 
great man of Koorna owes allegiance and pays tribute. Of 
course the Honourable Company’s Ship, Came/, paid toll to 



ancient Apamea, situated at the extremity of the narrow delta | no sheikh or chieftain on these inland rivers, be he never so 
of land formed by the junction of the rivers Tigris and potent, ashore or afloat 

Euphrates. It was so called by Seleucus Nicator, in honour The Montafik Arabs are a powerful tribe of Bedouins, 


of his wife Apama, the daughter of Artabazus, king of Persia, 
and though now an insignificjint village, its former greatness 
is attested by the extensive ruins still existing on its site. 

This Seleucus Nicator, according to Prideaux in his ‘‘ Con- 
nection of the Old and New Testament,” founded thirty-five 
cities in greater and lesser Asia, sixteen ^of wliich he named 
Antioch, from Antiochus his father ; nine, Seleucia, from his 
own name ; six, laodicea, from I^odice, his mother ; three, 
Apamea, * from Apama, his first wife, of which this city is the 
chief ; and one, Stratonicea, from Stratonicc, his last wife. 

During the time of the Calij^hs, Koorna was a place of j 
great importance, but it has now dwindled down into a 
miserable village of some thirty or forty huts, principally 
occupied by a Turkish guard, who levy tribute on passing 
boats. 

From Koorna, the Euphrates branches off due W,S.W. l)y 
compass ; and a little above the delta, which is corvered with 
plantations of date trees, all fertility ceases, and the country 


possessing that part of Mesopotamia which lies between 
Bussorah and Baghdad, and can bring, it is said, 70,000 
warriors into the field, though this estimate includes every 
•male capable of bearing arms. 

On losing sight of Koorna, the first object of any great 
interest that we passed — except an occasional Arab encamp- 
ment with its swarm of indigent occuj^ants, who stared 
wonderingly at the steamer, clad in long brown shirts, ex- 
tending to the knees and confined at the waist by a gJVdlc — 
excepting these dirty, yet rather picturesque groups, we saw 
nothing worth chronicling till we arrived at a tomb called 
by the Arabs Ozair, Vd which is said by tradition to fiold the 
ashes of the proi>hct Ezra. A good sun-burnt brick wall 
surrounds it, inside which is a spacious domed cloister, 
enclosing a square sepulchre ; the interior is paved with sky- 
blue tiles, which also cover the dome, affording a rather pretty 
effect when the sun shines upon them. This tomb is an 
object of great interest to Um Jews of the Acighbouri^ 
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cities, who make pilgrimages to its shrine, arid complacently wares from JdWabacl to fesIiA^ The 

undergo being waylaid and robbed by the Arabs, to whom Porbignese traveller, Pietro dclU of 

they never dream of offering resistance. this description, while history sp^ 

Occasionally, while steaming along, we would pass some which they were employed for mUltaiy- pii^^ 

Arabs crossing the river on inflated sheep or goat skins ; the Zenophon*s army, as mentioned m Ae/‘Atii^^f,croBS^ the 

most primitive, one would think, of all nietlwds of voyaging. Euphrates, opposite Carmarid®, on Tafts made w^A Bkbis of 

On these, Arabs, male and female, with their burdens commit their tents stuffed with rushes and tightly sewn tq;efhcr* 
themselves to the perils of crossing the broad and rapid waters There is another sort lof boat built and luwd .exdusively 
of the Tigris; the women even canying. bowls of milk this upon the Euphiutes, which does not require 
way. The next step in the art of river navigation, is the using as it is not veiy generally employed ; it is usiial/y forty 

of two goats* skins attoched to one another by means of a hoop ; feet Jong, and coffin shaped. ' J, 

then comes a species of raft called a “kelek,” which can be The ‘‘kufah,” or basket boat, I have already described ; 
made of any number of goat-skins ranging between four and they are constructed of all sizes, from a .diameter o£ three feet 
two hundred These skins arc taken off with as few incisions eight inches to fifteen feet, which latter can convey a camel, 
as possible, and then dried and jirepared, after which the air is but in the present age are not made as large as is mentioned 
forced in by the lungs, and the aperture tied up with string, by Herodotus. Chesney speaks of their liaving been cm* 
Four such skins being attached by means of withes of willow ployed by the late Duke of Wellington, for crossing the 
or tamarisk, there is placed over them a kind of platform con- Malpoorba river, in his Indian campaign of 1803, and I am 
sisting of branches in layers at right angles to one another, and rather incluied to think that these were the vessels spoken of s 
reaching fropi side to side. This constitutes the smallest kind as pontoons, and which gave rise to a somewhat fervid con- 
of " kclek,’* on which may be seen an Arab family moving with troversy in the columns of the Tmrs, between Captain Tyler 
the stream from one pasture ground to another, and carrying and the Chaplain General. 

their bags of corn and worldly effects. ‘ Three or four times during our passage to Baghdad, the 

For commercial purposes, or when proceeding lotig dis- “brought to'’ alongside the river bank at certain sta- 

tances, a larger construction is made, as follows: A rectangular, tions, and took in fuel for su])pUes of wood that had been pre- 
or more generally a square, platform, liaving a sort of well or viously stored ready for her use. On such occasions, as wc 

inlet at one end, is first constructed by means of successive were detained some few hours, the captain with one or two of 

layers of branches of trees, or poplar beams and reeds, crossing his officers and myself, taking with us an armed escort, amused 
at right angles till the whole has become sufficiently stable, ourselves by going ashore to shoot wild duck, or any other 
which is usually the case when the flooring is eighteen inches game that offered itself, not to take into consideration a pro- 
of two feet deep. ‘ On tliis platform there is a fire-place, or bability of encountering lions, which we frequently .saw at the 

hearth, within a little enclosure of damp clay, to prevent river’s brink. We were never fortunate enough to kill any of 

accidents from fire. Rough planks are then laid over the rest the noble brutes, though w’c followed their tracks. However, 
of the which is occupied by the boatmen and the we had good sport with our fowling-pieces, and never came 

merchandise; inflated skins are then tied to it by osier and other into collision with the desert Arabs, wffiose encampments we 
twigs. The raft is then moved to the water, and Launched, stumbled across oftentimes in the most unexpected manner, 
while care is taken to place the skins w'ith their orifices The men only scowlcrl at us at a respectful distance, while 
upwards, so that in case any should burst or require re-filling, the women and children stared with all their might, in one or 
tlicy can be easily opened by the raftmen and replenished by two instances mustering up sufficient courage to cry after us 
means of a reed pipe ; the inlet already spoken of giving access for the inevitable “ buck-sheesh.” ‘ 

to those not at the sides. People of wealth have small, rude We passed an ancient building on the right bank of the . 
huts cohsimoted on their kelcks, while their poorer brethren Tigris, consisting of a large square mound of sunburnt bricks, 
ensconce themselves, during the journey, among the bales of which tradition assigns as having been built in honour of a 
goods with a most commendable patience, only carrj'ing with lady of rank in the reign of Kisra, or Cyras, a name applied to 
them a small eartliern chafing dish, containing a charcoal fire, the kings of Parthia, much as Cnesar was to the Roman 
which serves to cook their food. emperors, and Ptolemy to the rulers of Egypt, but which Ls 

The ordinary “kelek,” or raft, ranges in length from six-^ generally meant to denote King Chosroes Nurshirvani sun* 
teen to eighteen feet by fourteen to .sixteen in diameter, and is named the Just, the greatest sovereign of his line, 
supported by about thirty-three skins, but the larger ones are The Tigris, under the. name of Shatt el Amarah, preserves • 
thirty or even forty feet in length, and have at least fifty skins, a course of E. by N. for a distance of about twenty-eight 
while some require three hundred to support them; it was miles. Its greatest distance from the Euphrates is at a. point 
with r/ifts of this size that Mr. Layard was enabled to float the ninety-five miles from a bend in the latter river. Wc found 
gigantic winged bulls he removed from the ruins of N ineveh. the current running very powerfully, owing to the recent 
When urider weigh they are kept in mid-stream by mean.s of November rains ; but it dedl^eases and swelLs at irregular 
two rude oars made of the branches ^^HHlltrees, with blades of intervals, till the different feeders are, in the month of January, 
palmi branches. On the cargo reaching Its destination the raft bound up by the frost and snow in the Kurdistan mountains, 
is broken up, and the materials are sold for fire-wood, with This retards for a time its periodical great rise, which, like 
the exception of the skins, which are carried back to be used the Euphrates, does not usually begin till the ipiddle of March, 
afresh. The river may be said to be at its greatest height, between the 

Chesney »tatc.s that .similar rafts were used by merchants middle and end of May, when its velocity is ^*53 feet per 
and cultivators of the'* soil when * conveying their fruit and second, or about five miles an hour. Though foe lengtli of 



tiie Tigib ts^ 'to state tli^' gieo^iy Teceivii^ ^e otter 

the lengtfa .xiif ihe fi&tn sttesun froto. its Sources to iKtodr^ uselessness of attemptitig to. induc^e ah Atab 
yet It; jReater body of wat^, owing to the mare (a delusion fostered, if not engendered, a, well-known 

numerOuii: h^ntariw poem, in which a Bedouin hesitates before parting with his 

We how at JSloote, a village half-way between Bus- “Arab steed,’* in exchange for no end of gold mohurs, and 
sorah and Baghdad, and situated opposite the canail Hyc, which soliloquises that dumb, but intelligent quadruped, while taking 
joins together the waters of the Euphrates and the Tigris, a rapid survey of his family, in which their comparative Value 
running into the former river at a place called Sook Sheikh, is set considerably below the said steed), is, like many othia- 
or the Sheik’s Bazaar, The canal Hye is more than a hun- harmless bits of romance, a fallacy, founded on a mistaken 
dred miles iq^ 4 ength, with ah average breadth of 150 feet ; it conception of the desert Arab’s character, 
is diy in theiiummer months, but in winter and during eight It is true that the exportation of marcs lias been expressly 
months of the year is or was navigable, as has been proved forbidden by a mandate from the Pasha of Baghdad, owing 
by Lieutenant (now Cajftain) Lynch, C.B., of the Indian navy, to an idea that it would militate again^^t the interests of the 
who in 182S passed down its entire lengtij in a steamer. stud department of the army in the eveiU of a war ; but Ae 

During the navigable season, the canal is preferred by the business was found to be so advantageous in a pecuniaiy point 
boatmen to the passage along the main stream, on account of of view, in that a heavy duty was paid on every horse or mare 
the heavy dues exacted by the Beni Lam Arabs, who infest the exported, that the carrying on of the trade was at first winked 
banks of the Euphrates. The Tigris appears to preserve its at, and ultimately ojienly conceded by the authorities at 
original size, notwithstanding the diminution of its waters in Bussorah, the chief port of embarkation. The supply has 
consequence of the canal diverging from it. A few miles always equalled the demand, and provided your dflfcr is liberal 
below Koote may be traceil the ancient bed of a branch, now enough, you can carry off the most valuable and highly* 
dry, running in a direction through the ruins of Wasit, and domesticated marc that was ever foaled in “ Araby the Blest,** 
onwards from thence in the same course under the name of The country on the banks of the Tigris abounds in brush- 
Shatt Ibrahim, till it enters the Euphrates about midway w^ood, w^here capital partridge and hare shooting is to be had ; 
between the Hye and Koorna. This appears to have been and w'e took advantage of its capabilities. Shortly after passing 
the bed of the river described as passing between the two some mounds at Hoomania, the colossal remains of one of the 
towns of Wasit, , which were in former times, according to most famous cities of antiquity break ujion the sight. Before 
Albulfeda, the Arabian geographer, connected by a bridge ot us, as wc turn a bend of the river, is all that time lias left 
boats ; Jind the state of the ruins on each side, as 'well as the of Ctesiphon, whose fortunes fill so conspicuous a place in 
size of the ancient bed, confirm the opinion. 'The tract the w'orks of CSibbon and other historians. Although the wlmle 
about the canals is marshy, and resembles that of Lumltim, surrounding country^ which is almost a dead level, is covered 
near the Euphrates, to which, also, it corresponds in latitude, with mounds, denoting the remains of a populous city, there 
Cliesney thinks it may be a part of the celebrated Chaldean is one feature of the landscape alone that rivets tlie eye. This 
Lake, which at the season of floods extended not only is the Tank Kesra, or arch of Kesra, or Cho.sroes Nushirwan. 
across Mesopotamia, but also to some distance eastward of It is a truly magnificent and unique ruin, and is composed of 
the 'rigris, so as to receive the waters not only of the Karun, tw'o wings and one large central hall, extending the entire 
but of the Kerkhah, with w'hirh river it communicates near depth of the building. This wonderfully-preserved monument 
l^wizah, by means of tbe El Hiul, of by-gone years is built of fine, furnace burnt bricks, each 

The town of Koote is the head-qharters of the Montafik measuring twelve inches square by two and three-quarters 
Arabs, who spread themselves hence to Sook Sheikh. The thick, and coated with cement made of white lime, the layers 
Hye canal is said to have been cut by two po>vcrful Arab of which arc much thicker than is seen in any of the burnt 
tribes. Lions and other w'ild beasts haunt its banks in great brick edifices at Babylon. Hie full extent of the front or 
numbers. Two miles north of Koote are some extensive eastern face is 300 feet. It is divided by a higli semicircular 
ruins, which we did not, however, explore ; and, indeed, from arch supported by walls sixteen feet thick, the arch itself 
this spot to Baghdad, the banks of the Tigris present a constant making a span of cighty-six feet, and rising to the height of 
succession of remains of ancient cities, that make the journey 103 feet The front of the building is ornamented and sur- 
decply interesting to every educated traveller. cnounted by four rows of small arched recesses, resemliling in 

Near Koote, we passed a large encampment of Arabs, who form the large one. The style and execution of these are 
appeared vciy bellicose, and expressed their impotent hate most delicate, evincing a fertile invention and great experience 
and defiance of us unfaithful dogs of Feringhees, to adopt the in the architectural art. From the vestibule a hall extends to 
uncomplimentary and expressive phraseology which they habi- the depth of 156 feet, east and w^est, w^here a w'all forms the 
tually employ when speaking of Christians, by following us on back of the building^ a great portion of which, together with 
horseback a long distance along the bank.s of the river, and part of the roof, is broken down. 

shaking their spears at the and her crew in a manner The wings Icadin^ut on each side of the central arch are 

intended to denote what they would only do for “ each and now merely thick \ 4 Ps, but these had originally apartments 
several** of our number could they but catch us on their behind them, a? may be seen from undoubted marks that 
“ native headf.** They rode small, weedy-lookixig horses, but remain, as well as from the side-door^ leading from thence into 
though in appear4ttce there was nothing striking about their the great central hall 'ITie walls which form the.se wings 
mounts, these; lattet wci*e full of that wonderful -blood and in the line of the front, were built, on the inclined slope, being 
stamina ifbr wbidi the breed has been ever famous, . Before about twenty feet thick at the base, tapering to a thickness of 
quitting the subject of the Amb horses, it may be interesting ten feet at the summit. . • 







The waJM of l^e freat WI seem also much thictarfl3ifcJd#,| 
above, and Buckinghain observed hollow lubOa of eatdiofi'r so 
ware or pottery in the masonry of the vaulted roof, bending 
with the arched form of the work, and also large beams of 
wood, still showing tlicir ends, in the wall near the arch ot] 
entrance in front. 

Both the wmgs arc similar in their general design, though 
not perfectly uniform; but the great extent of the whole 
front, with the broad and lofty arch of its centre, and the 
profusion of recesses and pilasters on each .side, must have 
produced an imposing appearance when the edifice was perfect, 
more particularly if the front was once coated, as tradition 
state.s it to have been, with white marble, a material of too 
much value to remain long in its place after the desertion of the 
city. TJjc arches of the building are all of the Roman form, 
and the architecture of the same style, thnugli far from chaste. 

I’he pointed arch is nowhere seen througliout the wliole ^of the 
pile, but a pyramidal termination is given to some long narrow 
arches of the front, and tiie ])ilasters are without pedestals or"' 
capitals. 

The front of the building, although facing immediately 






of that portion of the riverflowin# b#w 
is yet on the eastern bank of the T%rhi fa _ 

In the cenw of the wall, or weatera face* 6 ( ifetT a^wture, 
a doorway, measuring twenty-four feot 
leads to a contiguous heap of faonnds, Extending to th% bank 
of the river, about a quarter of a mite distant. ^ general 
shape of these hillocks is elliptica], and their citoumference 
two miles. To the right are fragments of w^ and broken 
masse.s of brickwork ; to the left, and therefolWifto the south 
of the arch, are the remains of vast structures, which, though 
encumbered with heaps of earth, are yet sufficiently visible 
to fill the mind of thg spectator with astonishment at the extent 
of these remains of remote antiquity. 

The natives of this country assert that the rufa^i are of the 
age of Nimrod, of whom in Scripture it is said, ^‘And the 
I)eginning of his kingdom was Babel, and Rrech, and Accad, 
and Cainch, in the land of Shinar^* ((Jen. x. lo). A celebrated 
French anticpiary, M. dc Broscs, supposes that Cainch stood 
on the site of Ctesiphon. 


Aorf/i Pohir^ Discoveyw 


nv j. r. DAvrs, siafk < 

hall’s JOURNFY in .snARCII OF SURVIVORS OF THK 
FRANKLIN EXPEDITION. 

OTWiTHSTANDiNO the succcss attending M‘Clintork’s voy- 
\c in determining the fate of Franklin and his companions, 
aptain C, F. Hall, of Cincinnati, U.S., who had previously 
editated going to the Arctic regions to join in the search, di<l 
n relinquish the idea, hoping still to find some of the 
indred and five individuals who, according to the record 
und by Lieutenant Hobson, were alive when the .ships were 
)andoned ; in this idea he was supported by the well-known 
lilaathropist, Mr. Henry Grinnell, and others interested in the 
lusc of humanity. 

Captain HalF.s intended method of exploration was simply 
lis-— to be conveyed with a boat and such provisions and 
istrumcnts as she could conveniently carry, to the entrance of 
robishcr Strait, and then, accom])anicd by an interpreter, trus¥ 
imself for progress and sustenance to the native Esquimaux ; 
ms equipped he proposed passing through the strait to King 
William Land, at which place his search would probably 
comipence, 

Means were found to supjdy Captain Hall’s modest re- 
quirements, and on the 29th May, i860, he loft New London 
in then barque George Henry y a whaler,, the owners of vrhich 
afforded him and his equipments a free passage. 

On the 7th of July \^^*G(orge Henry reached Holsteinborg, 
and on the 24th crossed Davis Strait to Kowtukjua (Clark’s) 
Harbour, and from thence proceeded to Rescue Harbour (a 
small harbour in a ba^ north of the entrance of Frobisher 
Strait), wh^e the ship was to winter ; this position was every- 
that could be desired for Captain Hall, it being 80 near 
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the entrance of the strait he w^as about to explore, and it was 
also frequented by Innuits (ICsquimaux), who, with their families, 
encamped in the neighbourhood, among whom he was enabled 
to study iheii habits and language (his interpreter, a native who 
had been in the Slates, unfortunately died on the passage out). 
During the winter he made accpiaintance with the Tnmiits, and 
exercised himself in many ac ts of silf-devotion ; at times he 
lived as they lived, and slept as they slept, conforming to all 
their habits, even to eating and drinking ; he ate the raw flesh 
of a seal and drank its blood, or dined off the skin and krang 
(flesh) of the whale, and even the entrails of the seal were par- 
taken of; all of whicli Captain Hall pronounces excellent, 
delicious, and ambrosial. 

Captain Hall was fortunate in finding the Innuits in the 
neighbourhood of P'robisher Strait much farther advanced in 
civilisation than those of other parts of the Arctic regions visited 
by voyagers, and even than those of Greenland, who have 
had the advantage of a Christian education ; such being the 
case it would follow that they must have improved from their 
original state much more rapidly than other tribes. Here is a 
description of their state at the time of P’robisher’s visit. He 
found “ both Hands and men void of all civility; they live upon 
raw flesh of wildc beasts, which they take by hunting ; they eat 
also raw herbes, like bruit beasts. Their houses are covered 
with whale skins. It is there most bitter colde. They leame 
their dpgs to bear the yoake, and draw upon the ice all things 
necessary. Their weapons are l>ows and arrows and sling.s.’* 
Tliey have ‘'great store of harts, and as the countrie b barren^ 
so are the inhabitants stupid and blockish, slow and dul, and 
without any spirit or understanding; the men are stout hunters, 





wait, wh6 hath tip nn^ of 
ip Shh fight hand hn holdeth an itiatmment 
BTwvu -1 it at bWs.'^ 

C^tain jisU ibund them possessing a great amount of 
intelligence* paiticularly in liuditionaJiy history, by which means 
he was enabled tp identify a number of relics found by him as 
belonging lo Frobisher's expedition ; they were able to answei 
many questions * and one of the natives was so great an adept 
at drawing that he delineated the coast as they proceeded in the 
boat This also contrasts strangely with the experience oi 
others regarding such tribes as exist by the same means, and 
live in the same way as those Captain Hall met The most 
intelligent Esquimaux, as a rule, will answer about two 
questions correctly, but the third is not to be trusted implicitly 
and the fourth not at all ; in like manner they will, on a sUte. 
delineate the coast line m their imm(*diate vicinity with lolenblc 
accuracy, but as they proceed they get widei from the trulhj 
and put m islands and stiails from fincy, with a desirt tc 
please the enquirers 

Of course, rommunuaiion willi nh4alcrs, who frcquentl) 
Msit that part of the coast, will a(<ount foi minj of the n ituc* 
jiosscssing muskets and other things qipei taming to cuilistrl 
life, but the visits of whilt ships do not genciall) tend to the 
civilisation of savage nations and tnbis, on the tonlur}, it is 
Mtll knoun that the most strenuous c/lorts ol the missiomnes 
in New Zealand were neutralised in a great measure hy the 
contamination of whalers , 

'fo accustom himself to the mode of invcl, ind to mure 
himself to the climate, Ca])lain Hill lift tht shij) in Jimmy, 
when the temperature was thntj degrees below /era, with i 
sltdge and dogs and tw > natiMs, for ( orndiiis Giinmll lln, 
ind after crossing a neck of land he u k htd the fro/tn suiluc 
of theoicin, on which he tin filed, building each night with 
blocks of frozen snow, an igloo (or hut) to sleep in, at times in 
iIksc huts he was m gri it dangei , and on one oc rasion, dui;ng 
1 storm, he could hear the ice breaking up, and the waves 1 ishing 
near them • 

On the tenth diy of travel he t<3und himsdf shoit (»f food, 
and was obliged to subsist on bhc k skin, ki me, and se il the 
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: in eweiy Baxrow's 

‘^Cbmologiral ftistofy of Arctic Hall came* 

to the conduSoa that the chipii, bricks, &c., and the tmdhjott, 
all coincided with the id^ he had fonned, in/,, that he was 
undoubtedly on the track of diet edekated vcyager Frobisher, 
In the spring Captain Hall made i»hort excumons from the 
; ship, and on the 9th of August left for a longer cruise in a 
whale boat, with a crew of Innuit men and women. He first 
visited Niountehk, the island m Countess of Warwick’s Sound, 
where the natives had told him the various articles would be 
found, and here he found a pile of coal, which discovery over- 
whelmed him with joy, foi, by comparing the old woman’s 
account with that of the Innuit who accompanied him, it 
appeared lo confirm the conclusion he had come to, and con- 
vinced him that the foal had lam there for centuries. On 
asking what it was, he wms told, “ lanuii^ kook-um,” meaning 
that llic natives occasionally used it for cooking 

When enc imped on in island nc.ir Niountehk, Captain 
Hall hcaid a noise resembling thunder ami at times fell the 
faith tumble, which, he rclitcs, vv^as rausc-d liy bergs falling 
, fiom (innntll Cilacur, *ibc)nt foity miles distant 

On the epth Hall uichcd a position which enabled him to 
detfiminc'that I rolnshei Strut was in leality a bay Here, on 
i mount un summit, he laised, with .lU the pnde of a true 
Amcnnn, tlio flag of his country 

The held of frobishu Biy terminated m a rivei, near 
which Hall discovered a mo”nt of limestone, hidf a mile 
long ind ovei a hundred feet high, contumng fossils, this he 
nimed Sillimin’s Fossil Mount In returning down the bay 
Hall wished to keej) on the southwest coast, but his Innuit 
altcndints mutinied, and feeling tint his life was in then 
hinds, 1 h was obliged to jield, and cross to the norlh-e'astern 
side, returnmg clown the biv by the route he rune 

On u aching ('oiinttss of Warwicks Sound, Hall visited a 
small 1 hnd c illnl Kocllunaru, on whuh, according to native 
truhtion, minv >( irs igo the whitt men built a ship On 
cMmming the island ht came upon a trench eighty eight feet 
long, and six cUtp, this. Hall considered, was the com- 
nu miimnt of i num dug by Frobisher On the noith suU of 
the island, at some clistinci from some nuns of stone houses 


natives he fell m with weie veiy kind, and shared whit fooc. 
they had with the traveller. AVhen on the verge of starvation 
a native tame in with a seal, and, accoiding to nistoin, i m 1 
feast took place, a dcscnjjtion of which would be rithc 
disgusting than otherwise ; however, Cijitam Hall enjoved the 
beal-blood soup and the raw seal entrails After an absence 
of forty-two days he reached the ship 

Previous to the above recorded trip, Caiilain Hall hic 
found on Look-out Island a large piece of what he suppostn 
to be iron ore, weighing nineteen pounds, this he aftci 
wards ascertained to be an undoubted relu of i* Frobisher’s ’ 
expedition. He now made it his object to inquire of the native 
what they knew concerning any strange objects m the vie imty 
and learnt that timber, chips, and bricks were to be found a 
Countess of Warwick’s Sound. An old woman, whose agi 
must have been quite a hundred years, told him of two ship 
having visited Countess of Warwick’s Sound, and after tha 
three mote ; she related also that five white men wer 
captured by the Innults, and that all this happened manv 
very many, years ago. Upon making independent inquinc 
^ng the other Innuits he ifound the old votnan’s account 


ht found anothti tiench, one himclrtd and ten feci long, run 
ning ui ail uulmtd i)hnt* towiids the wattr, this was where, 
according lo ihe natnes, the ship w is bmlt He also found 
coil, flintslone, fragments of tile, ghss, and pottery, and m 
digging under the sluptiemh found chips of wood On the 
summit of the island were the rums of a house built witli stone 
and cemented with lime and sand 

After an absence of fifty chvs C’aptain Hall arrived once 
moR on boaul the TTcnn 

Hi had Icirnt fiom the natives that another large mass of 
iron w IS to be found on the island of Oopangnewmg, and/rom 
a model they prepared foi him, and by the account of another 
who hul been lo the States, he ascertained that it was art 
anvil , this Hall also considered was a iclic of Frobishcf, and, 
anxious to obtain it, he made an excursion, and coiefully 
examined the island, but without success in finding it. 

Although Captain Hall’s heart beat high at the discoveries 
he had made, he could not but feel disajipointed at his 
malnUty to get to Kmg William Land to exenite the great 
object of his mission, V12., to ascertain if any of#Franklin's 
companioiis were yet alive^ as he fklt assured, from the know 
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he m gained of the Innuits, that he would have fiomone sMeof lUnaedyaatmet^^^dflW 

relating to that ilMated expedition which would who obsCTved the aame fixwi the otfaiw ata^ ww not eidfiaent 

The tSawr J^ato> was detained by ice a second wintw in enonnous masses of dnft ice m Stoilb Sjpynd 
Rescue Harbour; at length, on the pth of August 1862, sh?* bergen, which are always moving southward 
was freed and taking leave of his Innuit companions and is the case; all that can be con^ded fmm .i^^ in, 
friends, Captain Hall sailed in hw, and safely arrived at New that when that ice breaks up and moves south ihem exists a 
T^on on the 13 th of September. space free from ice somewhere in its rear. : 

' Some instances of '^ninuil sagacity communicated by the .Some geographers are of opinion that the Gulf Stream 


natives to Captain Hall are so curious, that they are well 
worthy of notice here. 

According to the Esquimaux, the seal constructs its habitat, 
tion beneath the surface of the ice in such a manner that it 
can enter it from the water below ; here the young seal passes 
its infancy, and when the returning mheat of sununer has 
destroyed its igloo, or dwelling, the young seal is old enough 
to take care of itself ; but this mode of lodging its young 
beneath the ice is well known to the bear, who with its keen 
^nt soon detects the whereabouts of the seal's nursery, and 
,%• order to gain an entrance, the bear, retiring a short distance, 
makes a spring and comes down with all his weight on the 
roof of the igloo, crushes it in, and immediately seizes the 
young seal with its paw. Here it might be supposed the 
hungry bear at once devours its prey ; but no, it is far too 
wary to do so, it knows full well that where a baby is there 
must of necessity be a mother, and that she will be in 
search of her darling, therefore the bear scrapes away the 
snow from the seal hole, and holding the young seal by the 
flipper allows it to flounder about, and when the mother 
approaches, the bear -slyly draws the young seal towards it 
until the old one is within reach, when he seizes her with the 
other paw, and thus captures both. 

The mode in which the bear captures the seal on the ice is 
very similai to that followed by the Esquimaux. Wlicn at 
a distance from a seal, the bear throw's itself down and 
stealthily crawls or hitches along tow-ards the seal, and if the 
seal looks up it lies perfectly still, and makes at the same 
time a noise which lulls the seal ; the bear repeats the opera- 
tion until it approaches its viclnn so near that esra|>e is 
impossible, when it falls a prey to Bruin’s appetite. 

Another mode of obtaining food by the bear, is to w'atch 
from a cliff the movements of the walrus, who are fond of 
sunning themselves on the rock.s, and wlicn one of these has 
taken iip a convenient position for the baar’s purpose, the latter 
lifts a large piece of rock, and, with astonishing accuracy, throws 
it down on .the animal’s head. If the walnis is only stunned, 
the bear rushes down, and with the rock hammers its victim cm 
the head until it is dead. 

When attempting to capture a seal in water the bear sinks 
. its body beneath the surface of the sea, leaving only the head 
above water, which resembles a piece of floating ice ; when the 
seal raises its head above the surface, Bruin quietly sinks, and 
swimmh% under the seal, seizes it 

THE SUPPOSED OPEN POLAR SEA. 

The existence or lion-existence of an open polar sea has 
been a subject of ^mueh discussion among the geographers 
yOf our own and other countries, the information of some of 
the arctic voyager8>ho have penetrated farthest north having 
led to thti4)cHrf th^ultha sea in. higher latitudes is navigable 

free ice. . But the reports of Mortem, Who saw water 


which pas.sc$ along the coast of Norway sends a current of 
warm water towards the pole, and exerts a great influence 
on the waters surrounding it ; but the absence of a series of 
thermometric observations of the sea surface renders such 
an opinion very questionable, and prevents any accurate 
reasoning from analogy by isothermal lines ^ but it has long 
been asserted, and may be. admitted as a fact, that inasmuch 
as the equator is not the belt of maximum heat, so the pole 
is not the centre of extreme cold, and the known direction 
of the isothermal lines of the globe; tends towards that con* 
elusion. 

Another fact must not be overlooked in connection with 
this subject, and that i.s, that the surface water only retains the 
freezing temperature, and that the deeper the water the higher 
the temperature, until it reaches forty degrees, which is con- 
sidered the mean temperature of the ocean ; so that, towards 
the poles, the lighter body lies below the heavier, the warmer 
and therefore lighter water, in rising to the surface, is con- 
tinually cooled by the temperature of the air until it reaches 
the freezing jxiint. 

Another and an astronomical reason in favour of the 
comparative warmth of the region round the Pole has been 
advanced by Mr. W. E, Hickson, who asserts that the tem- 
perature there must be more equable than that of any other 
quarter, because the Pole is neither the furthest nor the 
nearest point to the sun at any period of the year ; but its 
power of transmitting heat is, of course, much less than 
where its rays fall directly on the plane of the ecliptic, on 
account of their striking obliquely on,jthe Pole. 

Without deciding whether these arguments arc sound in 
themselves, they can only be considered in relation to the 
hyjK)lhesis of an open sea surrounding the pole, and, in that 
respect, they may be granted, as the question will resolve itself 
into one of mean temperature and the physical condition of 
the pole itself, rather than one of comparative temperature 
between the j)ole and a lower latitude ; and if that mean tem- 
perature is below the freezing point (which may be conceded), 
it matters not whether it is zero or fifty degrees below it, as all 
water at a temperature of twenty -seven degrees becomes ice ; 
therefore, all the surface water surrounding the pole must 
become ice. What form that ice takes we have no means of 
knowing, but^ if we may reason from what is known of the 
formation of ice hear the southern pole much must depend 
on the pre.senre of land to form a nucleus for the ice, afld also 
on the actual depth of water about the pole. 

In the antarctic region, at the scvettly^ghth degree of 
south latimde from the southern termination of Victoria 
land, a perfect wall of ice, averaging app feet , in height, 
runs eastward for a distance of abok 456 mfles, or one- 
twelfth the circumference of the globe in parallel 
Having been a member of i have had 

the high privijkgc of behptding this Mpe^dpus icy harrier; 
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«cept the pojtet wii«rc the ice Tlie dtift-Wjood >o found on the eAst <^t of 

wall Sir James Ross foundi in Greenland, and the total absence of such in Kennedy Channel 


Febwuyt' w of newly-formed ice, which in a few 

weelcB wo^ Woine pack ice, and which, with a few, days’ 
calin,^ froaen him in. The icy wall may be 

considered the exce]>tion perhaps occa- 

sionalty giving off bergs), but the newly^froxen surhice of the 
contiguous sea becomes the pack of the following summer, 
which on breaking up and drifting northward, leaves a clear 
water space between the wall and the pack. 

If there is the same physical formation near the North 
Pole, a similar space of open water will be found between 
the pack and the eternal ice ; and Dr. Petermaim’s argument 
that ‘^the pack once passed an oix:n sea will be found,” 
would be correct 


and Smith Sound, indicate that the sea se^n by Morton imd 
Hayes is closed, and also leiasens the probabilitty of an open sea 
f"to the pole. 

I'he solution of this question is one of great interest and 
importance to all physical geographers, and although we 
cannot expect to derive from it any material benefit, it would 
not fail to throw light on the physical condition of a part of 
the globe with which we are not acquaintedi and probably 
explain much that is at present obscure in its past history. 
Whatever may be the arguments in favour of dr against the 
existence of an open polar sea, the only way to solve the mystery 
is to send out an expedition to decide the question, and there 
can be nu doubt that sooner or later this will be done. 


^ yourney through the Soudan and IVestcrn Abyssinia, with Reminiscences 

of Captivity. 

UY I.IEUTENAKT W. F. tRIUEAUX, F.K.O.S., HOMJ5AY STAFF CORPS. 


VI.— Kino Theodore : his Person and Charac i kr-- March with 
THE Army through Damot and Mktcha. 

We found ourselves in the presence of a man apparently 
between forty-five and fifty years of age— a i)eriod of life at 
which, in temperate climes, the frame has perhaps attained its 
maximum of physical vigour. I do not attempt to fix the 
exact date of King Theodore’s birth. In a country where 
parish registers are unknown, and nearly all depends uj)on a 
mother’s testimony, that, of course, is imj)ossible ; but putting 
personal appearance and historical evidence together, he must, 
I think, have passed his ninth lustrum. He was a native of 
the Kwalla^ or low-lyiiif^ country of Kwara on the extreme 
west of Abys.sinia, and in many respects exhibited the charac- 
teristics wdiich are described by that acute observer, M. Arimuld 
d’Abbadie,'*^ as peculiar to the inhabitants of those depressed 
regions. He was about five feet nine inches in height ; but, 
from his, erect carriage, appeared taller. His frame, hardened 
by continual exposure and exercise, was lean almost to emacia- 
tion; his extremities, and especially his hfinds, were small, 
thin, and well-shaped ; and as he walked, grasping his spear in 
his firm right liand, he looked every inch king. He was well 
fitted to be the monarch of a people whose highest boast was 
of proficiency in deeds of arms, and in those martial sports 
which are the image of war. Unrivalled for his skill in the use 
of the spear, he delighted in the national game of ^ooks ;t but, 
even in ftiis mimic strife, his inherent cruelty of disposition 
would often lead him to inflict desperate wounds, even to the 
loss of an eye, as many a luckless tilter found to his cost. 
Uismounting froth his hmrse, he would lead his followrers on 
foot, and outstrip the fastest runner amongit them. His wiry 

♦ S«e D^Abbactli^s, Dou« Ans dans la Haate-Kthiopie*^’ tow. i., 
chap. 3^, 97, .The passage, though full of eloquence, is too long for 

quotation.-;' - 

t Thtk isittci diMy reaembles the tWkfsh end is played 

^th spear-AilU . 


and muscular frame and his marvellous powers of endurance 
made this an easy task. 7'he Amhhra is seldom a good shot, 
and in this respect I do not think Theodore was superior to 
his countrymen ; he generally, to all appearance, aimed iK>int- 
blank at his object, and, of course, in four cases out of five, 
would miss it ; still, to his credit it must be said, he never 
seemed chagrined at his failures. I am, of course, speaking of 
him on occasions when wild-fowl, and not human lives, were 
concerned. 

His forehead was sejuare and open, crossed by a few fur- 
rows, and w^ell-exposcd by the mode in which he wore his hair, 
which was drawn back from the brow, and plaited in three broad 
divisions ; not, as I take it, in a dandified way, but simply as 
j)art of his uniform as a soldier, so to speak. Six or seven 
little twisted tails hung down the nape of his neck behind* He 
was careless about his liair, and had neglected it for months 
before his clealli. His eyes were dark and of medium size; 
and were .surmounted by curved brows, which, at moments of 
emotion, wrinkled into a horse-shoe in the centre of his fore- 
head. I'heir ordinary expression was mild and almost benignant, 
•and though they were usually bloodshot, this was probably the 
result of debauchery, and not of any latent cruelty or ferocity. 
His nose was arched, and shaped much like that of Mephisto- 
phelcs in Kaulbach’s pictures. His mouth, though rather Urge, 
was not voluptuous, and, if anywhere, cruelty must have resided 
in those thin straight lips, which would warrant any physiogno- 
mical theory of this description. I have seen a pretty smile 
play on them, loo, as he received a present, or listemid to a 
neatly-turned compliment ; and he could also bow, and return 
an appropriate reply, with as much gwtee and sincerity, as I 
have thought at the time, as a French marquis of the pre- 
revolutionary era. A scanty moustache and beard, the latter 
usually carefully shaved*, shaded his lips and jaw ; and his chin, 
which was rather Toutided than squgre, hardly betokened that 
detennination which was such a salient j>oint of his charact^. 
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cioiu^tAi^ ’tfas coounojiiy, ' j^ticy. ahd -ctftinibxtitHi tX H^ isli^ 41:*' tlblii4^i|6d; *](iw’.Aiiddb*' 

thii^ >b kingB as well as woQieQ — but ^ occa- has a yial4iog; ^id <d ^^lufmiiieiDt ; liiit,; 

.noQt Ji wotdd onse, linging, clear, and nicely modu^d as man, with his Najwleofmc force of cWacter, (^ii|d ii^ 
tha tones of a trumpet, above all the clamour'of a toiling and t« his will like potter’s day; but, iron hintsel^ he could not 
excited ciowd, puige Mmself from the taint of orudty, which ':waa’'.h>iboiti i|t 

Thus, to the best of my ability, have I attempted to him, and which ultimately caused his fitUv I thihli he Soine^ 
pohrtmy die outward presentment of the living and breathing times strove a^inst it, and atroomentS'faad sincere, if tmnsitoiy, 
Theodore, as he has often stood before us. The strange com- fits of repentance. Still, the leaven was there ; and men who 
plexities of his dwacter present a problem which I shall once were almost ready to adore him, presendy looked dm him 
not tiy to sohre. Tlato tells us, in the ninth book of his with loathing and aversion. His ruin then followed, Worked 
“Republic," that “a man becomes strictly tyrannical when- by his own hands. 
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ourn.'.s AHY&siMcts. 


ever, by iiature or by habit, or by both together, he has fallen 
under the dominion of wine, or love, or insanity.”* Those fe\\^ 
words were written upwards of two thousand years ago, but not 
all the experience of later ages can assail their truth, and by 
their light can be explained much that would otherwise be 
inexplicable* The Phalaris or Dionysius of old is re-produced 
in the 'riieodore of to-day. A slave to wine and unbridled 
debauchery, the Negoos was at times indubitably in.sane, and 
the worst vices of the tyrant were then developed. His rise 
to power, and his mastery over the minds of his countrymen, 
were alike attributable to one cause. Where the Abyssinian 
is weak, he was strong ; where f:oft, he was hard. An in- 
domitable strength of will, which stuck at no obstacle, re- 
spected no prejudice^^knew no remorse, was the engine which 
raised him lo unexampled power, and caused him to appear in 
^ Davies &iid Vaughan’s translation, p. 308. 


He was seated on a low a/s^a^ or bedstead, at the further 
end of the tent, opposite the opening by which wc entered. 
The walls were hung with silk of different patterns, and th^ 
ground was covered by a carpet of European manufacture. 
On cither side stood a few of his. principal ofRcers, their 
s/mmas girt about their waist, and their arms folded in an 
attitude of respectful deference. Only the upper part of the 
king*s face was visible, it being the custom in Abyssinia, on„ 
occasions when men of different ranks meet together, for the 
inferior to iincover^as much of bis person as is consistent with 
decency, while the superior covers up so much of hU as docs 
not interfere with his comfort. Mr, Rassam presented the 
Queen’s letter, which Theodore took, and, without opening it, 
laid it by him on the a/ga. He desired us to eit down, and 
depositing our legs under us, wc squatted as comfortably as we 
could on the carpet. He then entered into a detail of his 



A JODRNBY THROUGH tHE SOtfOAN. 


grieyince%,il,nd>j<!d^ foittd xii unog bo cv^ 

possible gbcafflo?. It may save useless repetitioa if 1 briefly 
enumerate- thejm here. 'Hie first was generally against the 
AbooiMii or it|eriopolitan, of whom he would complain as being 
an intriguing meddhn^ -trafiicking Copt in general, and in 
particalar as, having committed a most unjustifiable mid un- 
episcopal ofi^ce- againat his own Royal honour. Consul 
Cameibn invariablr cropped up as numbc( two, inasmuch as 
he hato’t brought an gnswer to his letter when he ought to 
have done ra, but had gone to play with tlie Turks instead, 
and, in short, had grossly' outraged all Ethiopian notions of 


he would bring foiward t»4iencver we had an interview with 
him. The pre<;cdmg references to them are quite sufficient 
to show what were the ideas ever uppermost in the poor, . 
wandering, unsettled mind — shattered by wine, and lust, and 
irresponsible power— whenever he caught a sight of his white 
victims. 

Although unarmed himself to all appearance, we could 
discern through an opening in the tent his trusty henchman 
and body-servant, Walda G&bir, standifljg just behind his 
master, his girdle studded with pistols, and himself quite ready, 
to use them should occasion require. This man, a tall, fine, 
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propriety. The missionaries, Messrs. Stern and Rosenthal, 
were usually served up as the third course. The licad and 
front of their ofiending w*as, that Mr. Stem had in his book 
stigmatised Madame^Mire^^ the vendor of a useful anthelmintic, 
universally employed in Abyssinia, while Mr. Rosenthal had 
placed upon record the fact that the clerks in her Majesty’s 
Foreign Office had been ill-behavcd enough to laugh at certain 
expressions contained in a letter from the king to Signor 
Barroni, at Massdwa, inviting him to pay a visit to his Court, 
where they might drink and be merry together. Such, to the 
best of my recollection, were the serious offences for which 
the Aboona had been condemned to linger in a jail till he 
died, and the tcmainder until they were released by the 
victorious arms of a British force, after four years* imprison- 
ment. I shall allude as little as possible to these grievances 
in the coarse of my narrative j indeed, I am not sure whether 
he tpuched upon diem all on |his occasion ; but one or more 


stalwart fellow, after leading a kind of vagrant life in different 
parts of Abyssinia and Kgypt, had settled down eventually at 
Massiiwa, and had entered the service of the above-named 
Signor Barroni, who was an Italian merchant there, and for 
some time had filled the office of Acting British Agent and Vice- 
Con.sul. When Barroni accepted the kind invitation of King 
Theodore to come to him and participate in his merry-makings, 
Walda Gfibir accompanied his master. The latter unfor- 
tunately died on the road, and his faithful attendant, shoulder- 
ing^ a rifle, marched off to the camp of his Majesty, whose 
service he entered, and whose fortunes he shared till death. 

I may mention here that Theodore had a curious fancy for 
surrounding himself with all the vagabonds he could pick up, 
who had at any time been employed by European^. His 
entourage was always composed of hang-dog looking fellows 
most unprepossessing and uncleanly in appearance, but by 
virtue of a slight smattering of French cn: Arabic, entitled tc^ 
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fri^Didty mogtiition at our haMs, Mpst of Aem in 

the seivice of one of the Consuls, Plowden cn* Catncion. 1 do 
^^ not kiiovir the reason for the king’s paittali^ for diese men, 
except that he may have considered they had had more 
ftvourabie opportunities for becoming skilful shots than the 
rest of their countiymen. At all events, he employed them 
as a rule to carry his most valued rides and muskets. 

Our interview lasted abdut half an hour, at the expiration of 
which time we weri^ dismissed with the most friendly expressions 
of goodwill. The favourable impres.sion which Mr. Rassam 
had producerl was speedily known among the courtiers, and 
we had scarcely reached our tents when we i^erceived our friend 
the merchant, Waida SeLisyd Gobazyd, and another old acquaint- 
ance, running down to us, each bearing a sheep across his 
shouldere, of which, with many congratulations, our acceptance 
was begged. Vi.sitors of a different description came in soon 
afterwards. Aito Samuel, who had been appointed 
to the Mission; ushered in Alaka Engeda the King’s secretary, 
and Waida Gdbir. They brought with them the Queen*.s 
letter, of which a translation was ordered to be made. The 
takk occupied about two hours, and even then, I fear, it was 
accomplished in anything but a satisfactory manner. One of 
the clauses was garbled, and a })hrasc was inserted to the 
effect that Mr. Rassam was empowered to do ever>'thing the 
king required of him. It is needless to say that nothing of 
this import was contained in the original It was the work 
of "fheOdore hinaself, and formed the pretext for much of his 
subsequent ill-treatment of us. 

Early the following morning we were summoned to another 
interview, and found his Majesty standing outside the door of 
his tent, leaning on his spear, and talking to Rds Engeda. He 
invited us to enter, and after we had sat down, he asked a few 
.questions about the interpreters, Omar Ali and Waida Gabriel, 
who had accompanied us. When he learnt that the former 
was a native of Massdwa, he expressed his satisfaction with 
him, saying that he had no quarrel with his country, but to 
^Valda Gabriel he turned a decidedly cold shoulder, intimat- 
ing that he could place no trust in any one who was bom 
in Shoa, which had rebelled against him. The poor man, 
who had left his native country many years back, anil had 
since priiicqially resided at Gondar, where he had a petty 
business as. a trader, looked aghast at the decision, which 
might have appeared to hint as an omen of worse things to 
come, but of course he could make no reply. My own 
opinion is that our friend’s birthplace had very little to do 
with the matter. Alaka Zenab, the keeper of the archives 
and royal historiographer, one of Theodore’s most trusted 
adherents, was also a native of Shoa. and many of the court 
favdurites, notably the Bedjerv.i:nds, or treasurers, came from 
Tigre, .which was eqthilly in a state of revolt The king, who 
was no bad physiognomist, probably found it easy to discover 
in bma^s' child-like open face the real simplicity and guile- 
lessness ^ his character, whilst in the features of the other 
ihcfc^rcsided all the craft and suppleness of the true Habeshee. 
As may beN^magincd, it was not Theodore’s object at that 
time to hav^ any people about him who might assist in 
cleansinjj^'the eyes of his friends from the dust which was 
, throwtt'into them with so lavish a hand. 

flis important ]k)iiit.*bemg settled,^ a conversation of the 
ual cKa^cter eftsued>1|it the close of Which Ibe king directed 
i secretary; Engeda, to read an AmhiuiC letter, which 


he {uoposed to /orwatd by Mr. Rassa m to her and 

in which he signified that he would release aU the 
then held in confmetneiit It Was written in' k atiem <^cleep 
humility and self-abasement, and concluded by reqiii^ng 
counsel and advice, pardon for his faults, and indulgenixt 
towards his shortcomings. . 

Well pleased with ourselves, the kingi and the Worid in 
general, we retuny^^d to our tents, and began to employ our^ 
selves in sotting out the presents which we had brO^ht from 
Alexandria and Aden for his Majesty. Towards three p.M. it 
was notified to us that the king was ready to receive them. 
Off we started, our interpreter^ and servants steggoriog up the 
nigged path behind us, one laden with the telescope^ifle^ two 
others bearing each an immen.se cut-glass chandelier; while the 
rest conveyed barrels of gunpowder, rich carpets, drinking vessels 
of Bohemian glass, and other articles which we thought would 
prove congenial to Ethiopic taste. Once we heard a crash, 
and looking back, found to our dismay that one of the chan- 
delier-bearers had tripped over a stone, and that (me of the 
pendants had come to grief. However, the damage was not 
easily discoverable to any but civilised eyes, and we trudged on 
till we arrived at the spot where Theodore was sitting in a large 
open space before his tent He was alone and unattended, 
except by his favourite, Rds Engeda; and a cordon of mus- 
keteers, posted at intervals of thirty or forty yards, kept guard 
around him, though considerably out of earshot We sat 
down on a carpet which had been spread for us, and the 
presents were then carefully deposited on the ground near 
him. As each was laid down, the king inclined his head and 
munnured, EgziitheMr yistihh'' (May God give it to you), the 
usual fonnula in Vhich a gift is acknowledged in Abyssinia. 
When a large oval mirrdr, resplendent in its gilt frame, was 
produced, Mr. Rassam said that he trusted it might ptavt an 
acceptable present to the queen, whereupon with a deep sigh, 
his Majesty replied, that his domestic life had been veiy un- 
happy of late, but that there was a lady whom he hoped soon 
to raise to the position of his Consort, and he would bestow 
the gift upon her. Soon after this wq were dismissed. 

On ri.sing the following morning ( 3 otb of Januaty), and 
looking around us, we soon discovered that the plain of Ashfa 
wore a very different appearance to that which it had presented 
the preceding day. All the little white and black tents hod 
been struck, and nothing remained of the tti^‘ green huts of 
the common soldiers but their charred and blackened skeletons. 
Theodore had left early with all his soldi^s, and we were to 
follow him with the camp followers. We 'made all the haste 
we could, and .shortly after starting, between ten and eleven 
o’clock, fell in with Ris Gabriy^, who told us that be had been 
deputed with his men to look after our higgage. We soon 
came up with the ruck of the army, chiefly composed of thc^ 
families of the soldiers and servants of the chiefs. .This day 
the road was level and open, generally speaking, but now and 
then we had to cross a small brooklet orpasis over the sloping 
brow of a hill, and a scene of indescribable qonfiision was sure 
to ensue. As all the soldiem, except the sick and disabled, 
were on ahead, there wias no one to preserve order; and 
women, bent double under the weight of ja« of /ftjr br 
old meq who could scarcely crawl, and wfdi^n who couldn't 
walk, were all huddled together, screaniing and, /Routing, 
cursing and invoking all the saints in the calendar Vet, 
strange to say, accidents rarely or neyeroccumd ; a fret bight}* 
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credit|bfe to the temper of the thousands of led horses and 
laden mules which accompanied the throng. 

Our road lay pretty nearly NNE., and we were four hours 
on the journey, accomplishing a distance of about seven miljs. 
We encamped. in the plain of Sdccala, only a few miles from 
those fountains of the Nile discovered by Paez and visited by 
Bmce. The latter mentions this territory as producing the 
very best honey in Agow Meder, but at the time we were there 
it was a perfect waste. Not a house, scarcely a tree, was to be 
seen ; a sure proof, if none other were required, of the presence 
of the destroyer and his army. On arriving at the camp, an 
officer came to us from the king with a present of a gazelle 
and a brace of partridges. These are easily caught by the 
soldiers on the^ plains, as, on being surprised by this immense 
mass of men marching in line they know not whither to escape, 
and are picked up by the hand. 

We were very desirous the next morning to be allowed to 
visit the famed springs of (iecsli, which were so near, but our 
request to do so was met by a firm though courteous refusal. The 
march was a short one — only five miles I think — ^yet the road 
was so narrow and precipitous that it took us some hours to 
cover the distance. We halted at JlifiUa, worn-out and 
exhausted, and quite satisfied with the experience we had 
gained whilst we “followed the camp” in Abyssinia. 

But brighter days were in store for us. Early the next 
morning we received an invitation from the king to take our 
places amongst his retinue, as wt .should thereby be spared 
the inconvenience and di.sconirort inseparable from marching 
with the ruck of the army. We were up betimes, and took 
our places on the roadway by which his Majesty would pass. 
He soon came by on foot, and, after bidding us good morning, 
told U.S to mount and follow him. Theodore, generally pre- 
ceded by a peasant w^ho acted as a guide, invariably rode in 
front of his array, followed at a distance of about twenty yards 
by Engcda,* and then by his personal attendants, gun- 
bearers, and pages. A dozen or fifteen of the latter — ^young 
lads whose ages varied from eight to sixteen years— were 
usually in attendance on him; their fathers were often 
powerful chiefs at a distance from the court, and the boys thus 
played the part of hostages. Amongst them were also the 
greatest chiefs who were in partial disgrace, nnd who had been 
deprived of their commands. Rds Ma.shesha,t the king’s eldest 
illegitimate sou, a boorish -looking young man of two or thrcc- 
and-twenty, generally rode in company with Hai'lu, one of 
Theodore’s original Rises, a handsome bearded soldier, who 
had incurred the king’s displeasure for some trifling fault or 
other. Behind followed the musketeers, in a compact mass, 
headed by their commandant, Ris Tsaga,J and the cavalry and 
spearmen brought up the rear. We did not march fiir this 
morning, halting within the confines of the same district as 
the preceding day. The army had a mission to accompli.sh, 
and we had no st)oner encamped, than hotse and foot were 
despatched in every direction, to bum, harry, and plunder any 
hamlet or cottage within a certain radius. Luckily, Theodore 
had been stationed so long in the vicinity that the inhabitants 
had had plenty of time to make good their escape, and the 

♦ LltemUy, “a ttnuiger,” or “ foreigner.** 

t '* A place of refiige.'* 

This chiefs name was originally Negoosy^ (JIfy A7aw) ; hut after the 
rebellion of Agow Negoosyi^, in TigrA all who bote the instugent's name 
changed it, and this lUs called himaelf TtXga— “ grace” or ** favour.” 


soldiers found but little to gratify their cupidity and the 
monarch fiis cruelty. The latter rode out nith a small body 
of cavalry in the afternoon, but returned after a very short 
absence, 

We had encamped on a plain on the left bank of the 
Abai, or Blue Nile, and the army passed most of the following 
morning in fording the river. It was not more than ten or 
twelve yards in width at this spot, but the extreme steepness 
of the banks, and the i;otten condition they were in after the 
recent heavy rains, made it a matter of extreme difficulty, 
both for mules and p edestrian.s, to cross in security. After 
the troops had passed by, Theodore still remained on the 
bank, leaning on his spear, and manifcsjting great anxiety for 
the women and children who had yet to get over this obsticle. 
He addres.sed them all with words of encouragement, and 
directeil Ras Engeda and his attendants to assist in making 
the road a little better. Any work of this kind he had 
always to begin himself, but on the turf, being cut, so to 
speak, by the royal lance, every one stripped and set to 
work with alacrity to improve the path, and in a very brief 
space of time the ascent was rendered comparatively easy. 
We encamped in a beautiful valley in the district of Gootta, 
which, under the name of Goiitto, Bruce has so highly ex- 
tolled. Not a village was now to be seen in this fertile and 
beautiful vale. 'I'he ground apjTeared to have lain fallow for 
many months, and the low hills on either flank were covered 
with the greenest verdure, enamelled with the blue and white 
of the many wild flowers which groAV in unrestrained luxuriance 
in this part of Abyssinia. Mr. Rassam will, 1 dare say, long 
remember the loss of his /lorf/is stccus^ which he was able to 
fill with so little pains in this district, and which was after- 
wards plundered, with a good deal more of our property, 
when we fell into disgrace. 

I'he next morning (3rd of Febniary) we retraced our steps 
a part of the way, and diverged again to the north-west, a 
course which compelled us to cross and re-cross the winding 
Abai' more than once. The king, who made us ride quite close 
to himself, was exceedingly chatty, and kept Aito Samuel inces- 
santly riding backwards and forwards as the medium of com- 
munication between Mr. Rassam and himself. I'hc European 
artisans in his employ had, so far as they were able, kept 
his Majesty au conrant with the events which had lately taken 
place in Pairoj^e and Africa ; and he put various questions 
relative to the Russian \yar, the affairs of Ashantee and 
Dahomey, and other matters, his knowledge of which we were 
somewhat j)uzzle(l to account for. His curiosity to know 
jthe way in which defeated monarchs were treated by their 
victorious foes was ill-disguised, and most of his questions 
tendtxl towards sati.sfying it. Tw*o hours and a half brought 
us to Fagitta, a plain surrounding a low hill, within the province 
of Agow Meder. Readers of Bruce will recollect the great 
battle which took place here on the 9th of December, 1769* 
between the forces of the young icing Hats^ TakU Haimftnot, 
commanded by Rfts Mikhail, and the wild Galla hordes under 
Waragna Fftsil. The defeat of the latter was said to be wholly 
attributable to the panic induced by the fall of one of their 
principal chiefs, who was killed by a chance bullet fired in 
bravado by a drunken buffoon called Walda Gtsibricl. The 
Galla, at diat time, had an almost superstitious drtwl of 
musket-balls, ■ or, as they called them in Amharic, zah€(b or 
raisins; now they are reckoned hmeh finer shol.^ than the 
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Amham. The terror formerly inspired by fire-arms has worn j 
off, and the genuine WatMder^ or soldier, much prefers the 
natiqnal weapons — ^the spear and* shield — to the muskets, 
generally old and worn out, with which a certain proportion 
of the troops is armed. The Farase^na*^ or cavalry soldier, 
as he gallops to and fro shouting out his /akAf% or defiance 
to the foe, and vaunting his prowess, has a fine martial 
appearance, which is not possessed by tlie Nafti^na^ or mus- 
keteer, although the latter has also a very characteristic war- 
dnnee, and a song with an inspiqting chorus. The latter 

♦ Faras^ a ^*mare” in Arr^c. signifies “a horse” in Amharlc, . Kafty 
/^a musket/' is probably derived firom (he Greek like the Arabic 
apd Perttan iMpr, which dSnote a dear combustible potrolfum. 


brags by his weapon, which to our ears hoa somewhat a * 
ludicrous effect. After capering till he is tired, he shouts as 
long as he has any voice, in a fine eresemdo movement, “ Ki- 
Galla gadai ! gddaiP' Or, as the case may be, 

** Ba-Toark gadai/ Ba-Ibraheem Basha gddait^ so on; 
all which, being interpreted, signifies, ** The slayer of the 
Galla I The slayer by the English*' (sell, musket); pr, **The 
slayer by the Turkish I one of those taken iii^ the 

Turks, all of whom are typified by the, doughty son of 
Mohammed Ali Pasha, These or boastings, generally 
go on after a feast given by the commander of a regiment to 
his men, and while the wine— represented by vast gm^s of 
mead or beer-i^is briskly passing round after dinner. At 
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reviews, or in jirescnce of ihe enemy, the gallant warriors 
scream till they are hoarse, in the hope of encouraging them- 
selves or their comrades. A cavalry man fakars by .shouting 
out the name of his horse, as, Abbii Jioollci! ^*Abba 
The master of fliyanl ; the master of the gelding 
which .sounds lame enough in Kngiish, but makes an Abys- 
sinian’.s blood run like (piicksilvcr. Every chief, too, who has ' 


fallen by hi.s hand, in battle or by less justifiable means, is 
crowed over in wliat wc should consider a cowardly manner, 
but which is looked upon as highly laudable, and, in fact, a 
U|:)int of chivalry in a country where it is sanctioned by the 
usage of centuries. 'Fhese remarks lead one to the con- 
sideration of the army in Abyssinia, a subject which I shall 
pursue in the following chapter. 


Rnglish Mission to Mandalay, and Treaty with Bitrmah. 


BY HENRY WOOinVARD CROFTON, M.A., H.M. CHAPLAIN AT RAN(;0()N, 


I.—Trfatif.s with Hurmah- Mission of 1867— Voyac.k up the , for a favourable opportunity of renewing their endeavours to 
IRRAVVADOY CROSS T!iK FRONTIER —A RRivAL AT M A.MM i.AY. | qui* reluiions with tlic court of Burmah on a better 

Since the conclusion of the last Biiniicse war, in 1853, and the , footing. 


annexation of that large slice of Burmese territory in which it 
resulted, it hn.s been one of the chief objects of our Govern- 
ment to obtain from the King of Burmah a satisfactory treaty, 
commercial and political. Jn the year 1853 a mission was 
accordingly despatched to the Court of Bunnali, under the 
newly-appointed Commissioner of Pegu, Major, now Sir Arlliiir 
Pliayre, whose long servic e in our prcviou.sly-ac(iuired district 
of Arracan, and intimate a(:«iuaintance with the Burmese 
language, literature, and character pointetl him out as, /j;* cavr/- 
/iv/fv; the man to whom this duty should be entrusted, 'Jbe nar- 
rative of this inis-iion has been given to the public in an inte- 
resting volume on Burmah, by Captain, now Colonel Yule, of 
the Bengal Engineers, whi< h we would rec ommend our readers I 
to con.sult. Hut it was unsuccessful in its object. The Bur- ’ 
mese (b)vernment, though profuse in their professions of ; 
friendship, and cordial in their reception of the mission, j 
refused most obstinately to grant a treaty. In 1862 Colonel 
Pliayre was more .successful During the intervening period 
the .suspicion with whi( h the Burmese authc^rities regarded us 
had somewhat abated, while the value of commercial inter- 
course between both countries had Dec onie more ajipartTit to 
tlum. Colonel Pliayre had also kept up a friendly corres- 
pondeiKc with the Huriiiese .sovereign, and thus a “personal 
friend.sliij)” as the latter was wont to express him.self, had 
been established between them. Accordingly, on hi.s visit 
during liiis year tci the ea|.)ital of Burmah, Colonel Phayre 
suci ceded in inducing the king to conclude a treaty with our 
Government. 'I'iie chief provisions of the treaty were tha,»: ' 
the siibje* ts of both Governments .should be free to tnidc, ' 
travel or reside in British or Burmese territories; provision ' 
was made for the transit of goods for the Chinese market j 
through U]jper Burmah, at a low charge, without breaking 
bulk ; and the front liT customs duties were abandoned by 
the British Government, with an agreement for prospective 
redu<’|ion on the part of the Burmese. I 

Before long, complaints began to be made that the provi- | 
sions of the treaty were almost entirely disregarded by the 
Burmese officials, and it be<'ame pretty evident that there 
could be nc^ satistadory c c numeri c between both ccjuntries 
until the king could be prevailed on to make radical changes 
in his commercial .systen-, and ^ant a new and greatly im- I 
proved treaty. Our Govtg*nmcnt were therefore on the watch ! 


I In 1866 that opportunity seemed to present itself. A for- 
; midable rebellion, headed as usual by the king's own sons, 

! broke out in August. After some months* fighting, the king's 
• authority was re-established; and as there was no doubt that 
the moral support and friendly feeling which the Chief Com- 
missioner of Hriti.sh Burmah had shown to him, during the 
rebellion, greatly strengthened his hands and enabled him to 
put it denvn, it was thought a favourable moment to renew our 
,re presentations on the subject of a treaty. In the autumn of 
1866 Colonel Phayre again prc.sentcd him.self before his royal 
friend, with congratulations on the suppression of the rebellion, 
and with a very excellent treaty which his Majesty was re- 
(]iiestcd to consider. But either the flush of recent victory had 
unduly elated him, or, as he .said him.self, the country was too 
iinj>overisl)cd and unsettled after the late troubles for the 
introduction of c hanges, or for .some other sufllc ient reason, 
he .set his face steadfastly and determinedly against the new 
treaty. And .so negociations were abnij>tly broken off. 

But a new .spirit was .soon to coj^ie over the king and his 
j advisers. It was made evident to them that they had innirred 
1 the db favour of their British neighbours by their pertinac ious 
i rcfu.sal of a treaty. I‘ropc).sals had been made, wJiirh reached 
their cars, of the re-imposition of the frontier duties which had 
i been taken off in 1862. No anns or munitions of war were 
! allowed to enter the Burinc.se territory ; and thus and in other 
: vi'iiys the unwelccmie truth was brought home to them, how 
entirely they depended on the powerful neighbour who held 
all the sea board of the country, and through whose territories 
the great highway of Bunnese commerce — the noble Irrawaddy 
- held its course for three hundred inilc.s. 'I'he re.sult was, thal 
by the middle of the year 1867, the Court of Mandalay j)ro- 
fes.sed itself as anxious to enter into the treaty as it before had 
been averse, and negociations were at once re-opened on the 
subject by the new Chief Cornmisioner, (’oloncl Fytche. All 
went smoothly ; it was soon reported from Mandalay that 
every article of the treaty ])reparc^d by our Government had 
.substantially been accepted, and that everything was ready for 
another mission to go up and conclude it. 

All jircliminarics having been thus arranged, the mission 
started for Mandalay on the morning of Friday, the 2oth^of 
September, 1867. It was compo.sed as follows : — Colonel 
Fytche, the Chief Commissioner of British Burmah, with Mr. 
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Edwards, the Collector of Customs in Rangoon, and Ca])tain 
Duncan, the Inspector-General of Police, as his interpreter 
and secretary respectively. An escort of some sixty men of 
H.M. 24th Regiment, now quartered at Rangoon, and abofit 
a dozen artillerymen, with five officers, ac<'ompanied the 
mission, as did also Captain Hannen, of the Artillery, on leave, 
and myself. Mrs. Fytchc, and Mrs. Lloyd, wMfe of the 
Deputy-Commissioner of Rangoon, were also bold enough to 
risk the perils and discomforts of the voyage. 

The party embarked on 'riuirsday evening on board the 
Nemesis^ a small sea-going Government steamer, and the 
CoUmd IVutyr^^ a river steamer of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Com- 
p:i.ny, with a flat, as it is called, attached alongside for the 
trooi)s. Considerable crowds of the motley j»opulation of 
Rangoon assembled to witness and cheer the embarkation of 
the mission, in the success of whicii they all felt a lively 
interest, and a salute of thirteen guns from the cantonment, 
replie<l to by the s:inie number from the Annms, announced 
the fact at last accOTn]>lished of the envoy being actually on 
board. Our voyage to the Am uier was on the whole iieaceful, 
j»leasant, and prosperous. I'lie fir'^t day was one of some 
anxiety lest we should have to pass the night (in river 
voyaging we always antJuir for the night) in the Paulang Creek, 
which connects the Rangoon river walh the Irrawaddy proper, 
aivd which is of deserved ill fame for its miisfuiitoes. Nothing 
but experience could enable one to realise the innumerable 
miillitiides of these winge<l tormcnis that at times invade the 
imfortiinate steamer that is benighted there, and the ex(juisite 
ery which they inflict. 'Phe pathetic lament of the old 
('ardinal — Pallegoix by name — (pKned by Sir John llowring in I 
his wau'k on Siam, is scare ely above the gravity of the subject : j 
' ‘‘Oh the misery of finding the blood sucked from every part 
of the body by myriads of w'inged inse<'ts, whose venomous 
incision <auses the flesh to .swell with an intolerable itching!” 

1 have been credibly informed that in the last war two or three 
lMiro|)ean sohliers, maddened by attacks of the Paulang miis- 
(jiiitoes, jnm])ed overboard to obtain a len)]»orary relief, and 
were unfortunately droviiie<L Our anxiety was, how'ever, need- 
less, for though, w'ith all our endeavours, we could not gel into 
the Irrawaildy for the night, the Paulang musquitocs for once 
were merciful, or rather, a heavy fall of rain and a fresh breeze 
prevented their corning on board, and w'e passed the night in 
comfort. The next morning we fouiwl ourseh es on the broad 
and noble Jrrawaddy, the fresh southerly breeze usual at this 
season blowing up the river, and swelling the huge white sails 
of the numerous boats that j>ly betw'een Rangoon and Diqier 
Riirmah. Life on board w’as pleasant, but after the first day 
or iw’o monotonous. Until near Prome the country is flat and 
undiversifie<l. You seem alw'ays to be passing the same 
villages ; gazing over the same gn^it plains, green with growing 
rice ; watching the same boats sailing by or towards you ; the 
same set of Burmese men, W'omen, and boys coming out to 
look at you steaming by, and jflaying and sporting in the w^ater 
like the halAamjrhibious creatures tliat they are. On board, 
the perpetual din of the paddles, the unceasing cry of the leads- 
man, “ teen bam, mila nahecn” (three fathoms and no bottom), 
and the rush of waiters around you, conduce to a dreaminess 
and drow^siness that few are able to resist. After w'e had been 
a few days on board I heard a long and animated discussion 
going on among the soldiers outside my cabin, as to what day 
of the week it was, and it took at least ten minutes and some 


dozen speakers to settle the point. We had plenty of books 
oil board, but it w^as hard not to fall asleep over them, under 
the somnific influences that surrounded us. 'l\vo large 
volumes in particular, one an Encyclopaedia, the other Yule’s 
narrative of the mission of 1855, seemed especially inducive of 
slumber ; and one of our party was observed to fall asleep so 
often over one of these books, that wc* often wonder whether 
he can do so now without a heavy volume in his arms. 

One of our favourite amusements was to converse with our 
friends in the other steamer by wTiting on a large black boartl, 
when smart (questions and lively rejjartccs were the order of 
the day. 'I'hc progress the country had made under British 
rule was very evident, as we passed along, to lho.se wdio 
remembered it a few years sinc e. A large embankment, in 
particular, was visible at various points, the w^ork of the last 
three or four years, by wfiic h whole tracts of ('ountry have been 
reclaimed from inundation, and made available for the cultiva- 
tion of rice, the staj)le product of the c'.ountry. The large 
native town of Prome, in particular, w^hich after the late w'ar 
was so unhealthy to the large g.irrisoii that occupied it, is now 
w^ell-drained and laid out in wade uniform streets. Good sub- 
stantial bouses, wath tiled or ( orrugaled iron roofs, have rcj)lace(l 
the thatched huts of former days. A large commodious bazaar, 
where all kinds of coinmcjiiities are bought and sold in comfort, 
has been erected, and on the river banks several large pucka, 
or brick buildings, strike the eye, of w^hich two are hospitals. 
At 'Phyetinyo, the frontier military station, the old mat barracks 
that many of our military readiTs of the 28th, 68lh, Goth, and 
other regiments, may well remember, have all disapj>eared ; 
and there are few stations wht.Tc* the British soldier has better 
and more spacious aci ommodation than in the fine ikwv bar- 
racks just finished here. We reached Moyct-Myo on the 24th 
of Sei>tcinl)er, the fifth day from our departure — a more rapid 
passage than usual. We did not land here, as the envoy w'as 
anxious to get to Mandalay as soon as possible. 'I'he regulated 
salute, however, of thirteen guns acknow'ledged the arrival of 
the chief ('oimnissioner, and was returned by the A'cmcsis in 
l)etter style than she had in.inaged at Rangoon, where she look 
too long between each discharge. On the evening of the same 
day we i)asscd the boundary ])illars - tw'o obelisk-like brie k 
stnictures that mark on each side the fine between British and 
Burmese territory. 'There is no kind of natural boundary 
wdialever, and it is hard to say why the line was drawn here, as 
it was, by the late Lord Dalhousie, after the last war. 

And now we realised to ourselves that we were adiially on 
a mission to a foreign power. Wc wen? fairly out of British 
[♦territory : no more h'.nglish stations, civil or military, to be 
passed on our w'ay ; no more telegrams to be sent and received 
at each, for the telegra])h-line which follow's the banks of the 
river up to Thyetmyo pnn eeds no further. We were leaving 
all Kiirojjcan civilisation and nineteenth-century assoc^itions 
behind, and entering a strange Asiatic land ^ the land of gold 
umbrellas and gilded w^ar-boats, of j)erpelual pooays and 
]jagodas. • 

Our first day in Burme.se territory w^as unfortunate, the 
boilers of the Nnnesis getting out of order, so that all we could 
accom]dish w^as about twenty niile.s, instead of the .sixty or 
seventy we had hitherto done. We anchored early in the after- 
noon at the village of T.sing iMmny-Way, on the left bank of the 
river. Here is the residence of the governor of tjie Burmese 
frontier, who, however, retains his old title of Meoaday-Wqn, 
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from the fort, now dismantled, of that name in our province. 
LUce most Burmese names, the name of this village is signih- 
cant— it means ‘‘elephant-raft whirlpooV' and is founded bn 
an incident said to have occurred on the journey of one of the 
white elephants, which the Burmese so delight to honour, to 
the royal city. The raft oii which he was conveyed got into 
trouble, near this, in dhe of the large eddies often met with in 
the Irrawaddy, and His Excellency the white elephant was com- 
pelled to land here, a circumstance handed down to posterity 
% the name oC the village. In an unchanging, monosyllabic 
language like the Burmese, the information contained in names 
is not, as with us, hidden under the gradual corruption of the 
original word. Names remain for many generations as signifi- 
cant as when first imposed. The village itself, as the first we 
had seen in Burmese territory, was an object of close scrutiny. 
We were strucic, on tlie whole, by its inferiority in the style of 
the dwellings, and in general appearnce of comfort and pros- 
perity, to those of the same class in our own Province. The 
difference was not, indeed, so apparent here as in many others 
which we saw afterwards, but yet, we thought, clearly per- 
ceptible to an impartial eye. Not that the people seemed very 
poor or miserable ; the latter the Burmese never are, and 
generally they and their cattle are plump and well-conditioned ; 
but there were not the same signs of wealth and prosperity as 
in many villages half its size in our territory. 

We started the next morning, September 26th, with the dis- 
abled Nemesis in tow, and anchored off Maloon at night This 
was formerly the residence of a governor, but is now a small 
village standing on the gentle slope of a hill, which rises behind 
to a peak crowned with numerous temples of various forms. 
This hill was the scene of an obstinate contest in the first Buf 
mese war of 1S26. 

The scenery here, as it had been since Prome, was exceedingly 
picturesque. Long ranges of hills, clothed from head to foot 
in almost impenetrable forest, and with pagodas perched here 
and there on their summits, .skirt the river side on the wtist, 
leaving between their base and the river a belt of low rich 
country, thickly wooded, in which lie numerous villages, for 
the most part on or near the river banks. On the east the 
country is more of the character of a somewhat irregular 
plateau, covered with thick jungle and small trees as far as the 
eye can reach. This is the general character of the country as 
it appears on each side of the river from Prome to Pagan. 
The next morning we had our first view of the Burman war- 
boats, of which we had read and heard so much. The news 
of our arrival at Maloon had been sent up sharp to Menhla, the 
Burmese frontier station, where customs are collected, and where* 
certain officials, deputed by the Burmese Government to receive 
us, had been awaiting our arrival. Before sunrise the splash of 
many oars and the shouts of rowers were heard in the distance, 
and three war-boats soon shot round the corner and came 
alongside. It was, as we expected, a deputation from 
Menhla to bid us welcome. We soon, however, ascertained 
that th& chief of the three personages, who had been deputed 
ftom the capital to escort the mission up, was not on board, 
and so our visitors were politely informed they would be : 
received at Menhla, and not here, Burmese are ; 

exceedingly particular on all points of etiquette, and one of , 
their standing maxtins, from the occupant of the throne to 
the lowest official, is to b^ as chary as they can of all marks 
ofi honour and recognition to the representatives of foreign 


powers. Hence the necessity of extreme vigilance on the 
part of the British envoy, to permit nothing in the mode and 
manner of his reception that could possibly be intended or 
dbnstmed as an omission or slight. We steamed slowly up to 
Menhla, and had an excellent opportunity of observing the 
novel and peculiar scene that greeted us. On sighting the 
town, seven or eight war-boats, with a host of smaller craft, 
put out to meet us. Their boats were of various sizes and 
adornings, from forty-five to sixty-six feet long, and all more or 
less profusely gilded. Each contained a band of from forty to 
fifty rowers, sitting from stem to stem as close as they could 
pack. They rowed round and round us, as we slowly ap- 
proached our moorings, managing their boats most dexterously 
in the strong current and crowded waters in which they 
|)erformed their evolutions. As they passed us, every boat 
would raise a deafening cheer and song of welcome, led by 
one or two frantic-looking individuals, who stood erect, and 
gave time to the singers by the most strange and grotesque 
contortions of their arms and whole bodies. It was, as Yule 
observed, on a similar occasion, an“Owhyhee'* scene, re- 
minding us strongly of the accounts of the receptions of the 
first English navigators by the South Sea Islanders. After a 
short delay, the expected deputation came on board. All had 
been in readiness from an early hour for their reception, which 
it was thought right to make as formal and imposing as. 
we could. We all assembled in our several uniforms on the 
quarter-deck of the Nemesis^ which had been gaily decorated 
with flags, and screened off by a curtain fh>m the forward 
portion of the vessel, A guard of honour of some twenty 
men of our escort— Artillery and 24th — was drawn up on each 
side of the deck, and at the stern a semi-circular row of seats 
awaited our visitors* arrival. The envoy jdid not himself 
receive the deputies at the companion-ladder, their rank not 
entitling them to that honour, but they were courteously 
handed up by some members of the mission, and conducted 
hand in hand to their re.spective seats. As they came on the 
quarter-deck the guard presented arms, the envoy rose and 
shook hands with each, and motione<t them into their seats. 
The officers who came on board were the Poopa-Wondouk (or 
minister of the second grade), the principal personage of the 
deputation from Mandalay, a venerable, well-affectcd gentle- 
man, who bore his part with much composure and dignity; 
the Padein-Won, also from Mandalay, a young, intelligent, 
shrewd-looking man, who spoke English well, having been 
educated in Calcutta ; and the Ex-Won of Tsingo, an old and 
pleasant-mannered officer of the court, who had frequently 
been employed on like duties. • He received in a similar way 
the mission ot 1855 to the court of Burmah, and had accom- 
panied the Burmese ambassadors to Calcutta, when they visited 
Lord Dalhousie. The conversation which ensued was chiefly 
formal and diplomatic, consisting of repeated assurances on 
their part of the great joy they felt at our arrival, of the dis- 
tinguished reception their royal master intended to give the 
mission, and of the instructions he had given them to let 
nothing be wanting to our comfort during the passage up. 

They showed, as Burmese generally do, considerable tact 
and .skill in making graceful, courtier-like, dignified speeches, 
with an under-tone running through them all, of their own 
and their sovereign’s superiority to all the rest of the world. 
They told us of the arrangements for the journey ; it was to 
be divided into ten stages^ slowness being in their eyes ap 
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essential requisite to dignity, and (a more cogent reason with 
us), the war-boats being unable to accomplish longer distances 
with convenience. After an interview of about half an hour, 
during which the heat was intense, they took their leave, 'rhe 
rest of the day was spent*by some of the party in shooting, by 
others in strolling about the town, listening to the pooay or 
dramatic performance, which went on all day, and inspecting 
the arms, guns, and so forth, of the first body of llurmc.se 
warriors we had seen. After dinner, the chief commissioner 
and all the party went to the pooay, which, as in more civilised 
countries, was best and grandest at night. 

The history of the next ten days is best given, for the 
purpose of these pages, in a brief notice of the principal points 
of interest, and not in the form of a diary. ten stages, to 
which, with the exception of Tsagain, we adhered, wore as 
follows, and may’ be traced on any good map of Burmah : 
Menhla, Magud, Yay-non, Khyonly-Pakham-nge, Tsile-Myo, 
Pagan-Konyua, Tsameit Kiyon, Kyouk-taldOn, Tsagain, Man- 
dalay. The average distance between each was about fifteen 
miles. At each of these halting places wc found a large roomy 
shed had been erected for our accommodation, with a raised 
bamboo floor at one end, on which to sit or recline* As many 
chairs — or foreigners* seats, as the Burmese call them — as 
could be mustered, were also provided for our use. In front of 
these buildings a company of Burmese actors and musicians per- 
formed, almost imintermittingly, during our stay. As the steamers 
approached, the music struck up, and^the actors stepped forward 
and executed one of their peculiar dances in our welcome. 


The triumph of skill .seems to be to twist and move all parts of 
the body in some peculiar way at the same instant. All 
members of the body — feet, legs, arms, hands, fingers, shoulders 
and head — seem to move together and take part in the per- 
formance. The Burmese j^ooay or play, which was provided 
for our entertainment at each stopping place, has been 
admirably described in Yule*s narrative, and by other observers. 
At first, most of us were much amused and interested by these 
performances, but the loud incessant music whicli accompanied 
them, the great same»ess of the plots and character, and the 
interminable length of some of the scenes, soon made us 
think we had had enough of them. It is a strange and curious 
sight, no doubt, to sec the great crowds of Burmese, of all 
ages and classes, gathered for the night to witness the perform- 
ance of a play, and to observe the perfect good order and 
high delight which they manifest. There was never the least 
approach to disorderly conduct or disturbance of any kind 
among the multitudes at Mandalay, sometimes two or three 
thousand, who assembled on these occasions. They seemed 
altogether occupied with what they had come to see; and, 
except for the dresses of the actors and actre.sscs, which ^some- 
times were rich and Imndsome, especially at Mandalay, the 
mise-cn-5ctne and surroundings of these plays were strangely 
Hide and simple. The theatre, a few mats spread on the 
ground in the open air, with a green bough in the centre 
fiistened to a pole ; the lights, a few torches fed with rock-oil, 
and smoking most intolerably; the orchestra, Some «half<iozGn 
or more of the musical instruments of the country, more 
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mmae cooftiers and attendants, the nme dbtm^ hkmui 
nais, and U, supernatuna penona^ of all 
kinds* The chief part of these plays, as in oar dpems, is 
sung or chanted, but the dialogue, especially where the 
down is an interlocutor, seems decidedly the most popular 
part The hearty applause that would burst forth from the 
audience, as if from one man, during this part of the per^^ 
fonnance, was almost contagious. A good d^ of this part of 
the play is, I am told, extempore, and local and personal in 
its allusions ; hence, doubtless, the force with which it tells on 
the people. It is sometimes far from decent or refined, but 
we had no reason to complain on this score. 1 am told that 
there was seldom or never anything said at these plays that 
sxceeded the average license of an English stage. 

Another feature of our reception at the several stages of 
the journey was the furnishing of such provisions and sup])lics 
for our use as could be procured. Shortly after our arrival, a 
ong train of men would come on board, bearing rice, pump- 
cins, cucumbers, fish, and fruit of all kinds in great abundance, 
o the great profit and delight, principally, of the native portion 
)f our party — our servants and ships' crews — to whom such 
hings were favourite articles of consumption. It was equally I 
npossible to refuse these things or to pay for them, though one 
ould not help pitying the unfortunate people, on whom these 
..xactions, little profital>le to us, and yet felt by them, were 
levied. It was the King's order we were to get them, and, 
his order there was no disputing. 1 bcUeve the King was 
charged with all these supplies, but whether the people were 
ever paid for them or not is quite another question. A third 
mark of attention that awaited us at our halting places was the 
assemblage of all the best ponies of the neighbourhood, saddled 
and bridled in Burmese fashion, for those of us who might fancy 
a ride. 

We had several pleasant excursions about the country, 
thanks to this thoughtfulness on the part of our conductor. 
There were generally more ponies than we wanted, so some 
of the soldiers who accompanied us had a gallop sometimes 
up and down the banks of the river, to the great delight of 
themselves and their comrades. The Burmese saddle was 
decidedly difiicult to manage, its stirrups being about half the 
length of ours, and intended for naked toes and not for boots. 
Several loose ponies generally accompanied our cavalcade, 
being of a sociable disposition, and not wishing to be separated 
from their companions. The chief places of interest at which 
we stopped were Yennankhyoung, Tsile-Myo, and Pagan. The 
former is celebrated for its rock-oil wells, which before the late 
discoveries of oil in America, were the principal sources whence 
this commodity was obtained. We arrived here on Sunday 
afternoon the 27th of September. The strong smell of 
peltoleum which abounded everywhere, and the crowd of^)oats 
which were taking it in, at once proclaimed the staple industry 
of thp place. We were sorry to observe here one of those rene- 
gade Europeans who arc to be found here and there throughout 
the East, adopting the manners and customs, and sometimes 
the creeds of the natives, in preference to their own. This 
man, who was tattooed all over his body in Burmese fashion, and 
w{iose only attire was a cloth of by no means ample dimensions 
Nphippr&d round his loins, was, we were told, a Dutchman, and 
me^ltira §ixty of sailors wl^o had some time since gone up from 
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200 feet on^an average, and both dag and worked with Consi* 
deiable difficulty. It is imposi^le to lemain bdbw^ Where a. 
considerable depth is reached;^ for more dum one or two 
minutes. New wdle are constantly being sunk, and old ones 
abandoned. They are the hereditary property of a Amily, or 
clan, and are worked, like our mines^ by a special class of 
skilled labourers. The country round, as fiur as the eye can 
reach, seems of the same character and formation as that in 
which these wells are found, but we beard of none in the 
neighbourhood. There are some higher up the river on the 


west side. 

The view of the valley of the Irrawaddy, towards the west, 
from the plateau is very fine ; the river can be seen for some 
seventy or eighty miles of its course, with the fine mountains 
of the Arracan range in the background, illuminated, when we 
saw them, by the rays of the evening sun. 

TsiIe-Myo is a jirettily situated village on the east bank of 
the river, and celebrated for the manufacture of that species of 
licquered ware commonly called ** Burmese boxes the best 
known and most popular with Europeans of the manufactures 
of this countiy. A large trade is done here in these articles, 
both for Rangoon and the Burmese capital. Our party invested 
largely in them, and, on the i>vhole, at very moderate prices, 
about half whatVe should have paid in Rangoon. We saw 
them in every stage of finish, from the original frame of bamboo 
basket-work to the last coating St vegetable gum and colouring 
matter, with which the patterns, traced with an iron stylus, are 
marked out 

Our next station to Tsile-Myo was Fagan, certainly the 
most remarkable and interesting place between the frontier and 
Mandalay. The architectural rcmain> for which it is celebrated 
far exceeded our expectations. We could have fancied, as we 
approached, that some great city of Italy or Spain, crowded 
with churches and ecclesiastical buildings of every variety and 
form, was before us in the distance. But a nearer view showed 
us that most were in ruins, that it was a silent forsaken city of 
the past, like Palmyra or Tadmor in the desert. The remains 
extend over an area of at least eight or ten miles long, on 
the east bank of the river, and from two to three or four miles 
wide. Pagodas of every size and form, hollow and solid, bell- 
shaped and octagonal; broken arches, crumbling walls and 
towers, mounds of rubbish, old roads and paths of brick pave- 
ment, are studded thickly over the whole of this large area. 
Most of the buildyigs were more or less in ruins, and an air of 
desolation and neglect pervaded the whole place. The square 
enclosures that surrounded the pagodas, and the once hand- 
some paved approaches that led to them, were grown over 
with grass and bushes, in which hares and partridges abounded. 
Cattle grazed around the sacred precincts, and rested in the * 
long corridors of the temples. In one temple only — the 
Ananda — ^we found a few people worshipping, whose voices 
sounded strangely, reverberating through the long vaulted pas- 
sages. Here, too, they were making a new image for one 
of its quadruple shrines-— the huge figure, thirty-two feet long 
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or four ^ladoaliy ilteiiidsliitii^ square terraces, each {uerced bjr 
tm arched iatcnexdiRis: passsfes, m the fom ent^^ 
stand enonaotti qnages of Gaudaaa. ]?$om the highest of 
these terraces rises a high and graceful spire with rounded 
mouldings, and surmounted at the top by the gilt umbrella, 
to which an affixed a multitude of little bells that tinkle per- 
petually to the srind. When, our readers will naturally ask, did 
these vast and wonderful remaitu of former ages of Buddhist 
faith and Burmese greatness rise and flourish? Pagan was 
founded, the Burmese chronicles inform us, towards the com- 
mencement of the ninth centuty of our era. From this time 
to the year 1300 it was the royal residence, and most of its 
present remains probably belong to the latter portion of this 
lieriod. The chronicle relates tiut, “ Indignant at the murder 
of an ambassador by the Burmese King, the Emiieror of China 
sent a vast army to invade Burmah. The King, in his anxiety , 
to strengthen the defences of his capital, pulled down for the 
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At 9 A.Ms Captiun Staden, the Britidi Kesidentat Mandabyi 
came down to meet ns, and as we itad lost a day Iqr tba 
accident in question, it was detennined to go on stm^ht to 
Mandalay, and so pass by the mtervening station of Tsagain 
without stopping. 

This da^s run, as we approached the capital and out 
journey's end, was unusually interesting. We passed the sites 
of the two former capitals, now abandoned, Ava and Amara- 
poora, and beautiful and well chosen sites they seemed to be» 
The Shan mountains, bold and irregular in their outline, form 
an effective background to the well-wooded and well-watered 
plain that stretches between them 'and the river on its left bank ; 
while, on the right, the long conical range of the Tsagain hills, 
crowned thickly with pagodas, approached by long winding 
flights of whitewashed stairs, bound the river most picturesquely 
for a considerable length. Yule is quite enthusiastic on the 
natural beauties of this neighbourhood. Both these cities stood 


sake of the materials i,ooo large arched temples, i,ooo smaller 
ones, and 4,000 square temples. But under one of these 
temples a prophetic inscription of ominous import was found ; 
the King lost heart, left his new walls defenceless, and fled to 
Bassein. The Chinese advanced, occupied the city, and con- 
tinued to pursue the Barman army as far as Taroup-man or 
Chinese Point, a considerable distance bel^w Prome. This 
was in 1284. Colonel Burney has indicated that this is the 
same Chinese invasion which is spoken of by Marco Polo. 
Turning to that traveller (in Purchas, voL lii., p. 93), we find 
that when the great Khan minded to subdue the city of Mien 
(the Chinese name for Burmah), he sent a Vailiant captain, and 
.m army chiefly composed of jesters, with whom his court was 
always furnished. It is curious enough to contrast the con- 
temptuous view of the Burmese enterprise here indicated with 
the history of the same event as given by the Burmese in their 
chronicle. Instead of an army of jesters, they represent the 
Kniperor to have sent a host of at least 6,000,000 horse, and 
20,000,000 foot, to attack Pagan, and to have been obliged 
to reinfoice these repeatedly before they could overcome the 
resolute resistance of the Burmese, who encountered the enemy 
near the mouth of the Baom river.” 

We were not sorry to arrive at our eighth station, Kyouk- 
taloon, on Saturday, the 5th of October. This was formerly the 
place where customs were collected, and is looked on as a kind 
of outpost to the metropolis. Here foreign ambassadors are 
wont to be met by deputations from the capital, an<l taken 
leave of on their return. No one, hqwevA*, appeared during 
our stay there, which was accounted for by the fact we Icamt 
on arriving at Mandalay, that the letters announcing our 
approach had not been received. 

I'he next day, Sunday, we started accordingly for Tsagain, 
^ut had not gone far before the Nemesis got aground on one of 
the sand-banks that form in such abundance in this river towards 
the end of the rains. Things looked very bad at first. The 
Wondouk reported that the river was rapidly falling, and 
whether it would rise again was vciy doubtful so late in the i 


on the left bank, ^bout six miles apart, Ava the lowest The 
only remains now to be seen of them are a great number of 
pagodas of all sorts and sizes, most of them in ruins. Ava 
was the capital of the empire for about 400 years— from 
1400 to 1783 — and is better known by name in England and 
America than either of its successors, as being the scene of the 
captivity and sufferings of Judson and his associates in the 
first Burmese war, and the seat of a British Residency for ten 
years, from 1830 to 1840. One of die members of the mission, 
Mr. Edw^ards, the present collector of customs in Rangoon, 
had lived here in the confidential employ of the Resident, 
Colonel Burney, for eight years, but the very site of his former 
habitation is now gone, having been washed away by the river, 
which constantly plays such freaks with its banks on either 
side. Amarapoora, the next capital, had a much more short- 
lived existence. It was founded in 1783 ; abandoned in i8aa, 
on the death of its founder ; for fifteen years then re-occupied ; 
and, in all probaliility finally, abandoned in i860. It was, 
however, /’/w opportumtate vitce^ in having received the mission 
of 1855, and having found so full and faithful a topographer in 
Colonel Yule. In i860, the present King, induced partly by 
prophecies and auguries, which always .exercise an important 
influence at the Court of Burmah, and partly, it is said, by the 
more rational desire to place the capital beyond the reach of a 
bombardment from the river, founded the present city of Man- 
dalay, on an extensive plain about four miles to the north of 
Amarapoora, and three from the main channel of the river. 
This change of cajiital is of frequent occurrence in Burmese 
history, and is to be ascribed in most instances to a supersti- 
tious belief rather than to personal ambition. The unfortunate 
inhabitants, who have to migrate like bees with their sovefeign, 
and build new habitations for themselves, their princes, and 
their religion, seem never to lift a murmuring voice, so long as 
the move is in accordance mtb the traditions and received 
opinions on the subject At half-past two we anchored off the 
Thodan-Da, or royal whari^ lately erected by the King ibr the 
convenie^«of his own and other steamers, but so -high above 
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««dliM«ry UeinA of tlua river that Is uAtoS fix 
tw> or three months in the year. The anAool rise and fhll tit 
rite jhawnddy is enormons, Iwa^ seldom less thm fh^,HBndj 
sometimes reding to for^ fen end ihhre. ,ii v> ^.i, 

Our voyage thus sueoessrtt)^ <ehded, itt, ffeie ^nriorsl^ 
anxious to proceed to oOf destined mridohce In rife «Hy «s 
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eptmaspostSWe^ Mtitt»a>neeii|p|grii^^^ 
nfeemal reec^ptioo to rife Ibttfen! 
odlc^ «t.ifeiii[^ ^lad^ se^^ 
k gmnd ti«ihib'«nlpiKfe,e^ inooessttfe 
\nission‘ paiQr. Hdw riyis ne^fectutt 
wiU now proved to ndsfe^ 




JAPANKSK WOMEN GOING ON A VISIT, 


^ European Sojourn in yapan.-r-^H. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF M. AIMd HUMBERT, SWISS MINISTER IN JAPAN. 

Wb gradually established friendly relations between our r!^- them were four married women, two grown-up iprls, and children 
dence and the Yakonin quarter, by means of trifling presents, of various ages. Tbe first could be distinguished by the 
such as sugar and cofiee, to some sick persons, which were simplicity of thrir attire, the absence of bright^mloured ma- 
gratefully received. One afternoon, when I was the only terials or ornaments ih their dresses; dieir fiu»s were not 
person at home, the monban came to tell me that a deputation painted, but their feeii^were stained as black as ebony, ar- 
from the Yakonin quarter wished to see me, consisting of cording to t^e Japanese, idea of what is proper for a matron, 
females who had been authorised by their husbands to present The young girls, on rife contrary, heighten the natural white- 
their thanks, and who at the same time expressed a desire to ness of their teeth by^louring their lips with carmine, and 
be allowed to inspect the interior of the bouse, as they had rouging their cheeks. They wear bright-coloured sariies, and 
never seen any European furniture, I told him I should be twist bands of scarlet crape through their hair. The children 
happy to receive them, and presently was- heard the sound of wear variegated robes or sashes ; they have no head-dresses, 
a number of wooden shoes on the walk, followed by the and even have their heads shaved except a few locks, which, 
appearance of a group of smiling fimes at the foot of the steps according to their sex, are either fastened up or allowed to float 
leading into the verandfei opporite the sitting-room. Amongst loosely. After the usual salutations and reverences, the smokes- 



WC»ii«|(i (for Wo or three always spoke at the same time) tsoade 
varioM^ eomplimcntaiy speeches in Japanese, to which I replied 
in Frencih, making signs to tlicm to come in. I saw that they 
uodcistood me, but were embairassed about something, At 
last, between words and gestures, I made out that they did 
not know whether they ought to take off their shoes in the 
garden, or wait until they were in the verandah. I decided 
for the latter, on which they all came up the steps, took off 
their clogs, and ranged them along the verandah ; the women 
had on socks made of calico, with a division for the great 
toe, but "the children ran gaily over the carpet in their bare 
feet They first apiieared struck with astonishment, followed 
by universal merriment, when they saw themselves reflected 
fiom head to foot in the long pier glasses. Whilst the children 
remained riveted to the sppt with admiration of this new and 
striking S|>ectacle, the mothers inquired the meaning of the 
various pictures suspended round the room. I explained to 
them that they represented the Tydbon of Holland, with his 
wife and other members of the royal family, and they bowed 
^spectfully before them, one girl timidly asking whether one 
>f them was not a likeness of his Majesty's groom ; and I had 
ome trouble in explaining to her that it was the custom for a 
irince to have his jxirtrait taken standing beside his horse and 
holding the bridle himself. Afier carefully examining the easy- 
chairs and sofas, they came to me to inquire whether they were 
not intended for sitting on cross-legged, and when I showed 
them our way of using them, they seemed to pity us very 
much for being obliged to sit in such an uncomfortable attk 
tude, with our legs hanging down. My room, being the next, 
was soon invaded, and I cannot attempt to describe the nume- 
rous objects which excited the curiosity of these Japanese 
daughters of Eve. They seemed most tempted by some mili- 
tary buttons bearing the Swiss federal cross, and I was obliged 
to give them a few, though I could not imagine what use they 
would make of them, as the clothes of the Japanese, both men 
and women, are invariably fastened by silk cords. They were 
much pleased with a present of some articles of French per- 
fiimeiy, but declined p, bottle of eau de Cologne^ as cambric 
handkerchiefs are unknown in Jai)an. It was to no purpose 
that I showed them some beautifully embroidered ones, os 
they assured me that the humblest person would disdain to 
cany about her a piece of muslin which she had used to blow 
her nose I There is apparently no chance of our barbarous 
foshion supplanting the use of the little squares of piper which 
they carry in a fold of their dress, or in a pocket in their sleeves, 
and throw away as soon as used. Our visitors also considered 
themselves to have a decided advantage over us in the soruof 
writing materials they use, consisting of a roll of mulbelry 
jxiper, a stick of Indian ink, and a pencil ; they carry the 
former in their bosom, and the latter articles in a little case 
su^nded from their belts, along with their little tobacco- 
pouch .and pipe. In order to regain their admiration, T 
showed them a box furnished with pins, needles, and sewing 
cotton, and invited the Yakonin ladies to tiy them ; they 
at once allowed their superiority over their own, which are 
not made by machinery; needlework, indeed, is not much 
practised by Jaixinesc women, its place in friendly meetings 
is filled by the pipe. I ended by giving the children some 
prints of Swiss landscapes and costumes, and showing the 
womca album of fiu^Uy photographs, which they examined 
with touoring interest* {n the eyes of this people a traveller 



hb &kiid« mi fo foct* 

To this is added S. feelfog k H pet 

forming a pilgrimage ; but it is 

that anyone should leave his hotee mi idKOos the oomn foi 
merely worldly motives. They, therefore, me to bt 

the victim of political animosity, and that 1 was banished fonr 
my native country, so that on my expUinittg to them that ] 
was neither an exile nor a pilgrim, they zegaided me with a 
mixture of astonishment and compasrion. 

THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE. 

One of the attractions of our residence Was the number 
of birds witli which it was surrounded. A quantity oi 
vegetable matter, as well as thousands of iirii and mollusks, 
killed or stunned by the force of the waves, were daily washed 
to the foot of the terrace which bounded our garden next the 
sea. A crowd of birds, of various forms and plumage, assembled 
here at low water, to seek food for themselves and their 
young, and with the return of the tide flocked back to their 
places of shelter, some in tlie spacious roof of our house, and 
others in the cedars of the garden, the sacred groves of Benten, 
or the hills and marshes round Yokohama. I noticed amongst 
them the cosmopolitan siiarrow, carrying on a noisy warfare 
against flies and other insects, and finding its rewaid in the 
stray grains which fell from the sacks of com that were em- 
barked in the neighbourhood. There was a colony of pigeons 
in our roof, which had settled there no one knew how, and lived 
in a most independent state. The ravens are somewhat dif- 
ferent to those wc are accustomed to see in Eurojic ; they arc 
smaller, and iheh croaking seeml^o form two distinct syllables 
— ka-wfi kfiwfi. The crows utter a plaintive cry like the human 
voice. The shrill notes of the eagle and hawk are to be heard, 
mingling with the roar of the waves and the har|>-likc sound of 
the wind sweeping through the cedars. Our feathered neigh- 
bours were very tame ; the hawks often perched on the flagstaffs 
or on our roof, which probably served them as a store-house 
for their fish, and the crows and pigitons scarcely moved from 
our path when wc walked through the garden. Besides these 
there were large flocks of gulls and sea-mews hovering round 
the vessels in tihe harbour, to pick up the refuse which is thrown 
overboard, and in the creeks which separated us from the 
village of Kanagawa, numbers of wild geese and ducks 
sheltered amongst the rushes, and at nightfall sought their 
homes in the canals of the distint rice-fields. I could see them 
describing geometrical figures in their flights, and perfectly 
silent, except now and then two prolonged cries, which sounded 
like the word of command given by a leader to rally his lagging 
troops. Amongst solitary birds there is none more picturesque 
than the heron, patiently watcliing for his prey, with his eyes 
fixed on the limpid water, and his body balanced on one leg, 
while the other is tucked under his wing, the dazzling whiteness 
of his plumage being shown by the background of rushes, and, 
perhaps, the branches of a weeping willow. The aiiiiearance 
of the crane, as it slowly descends from the upper air, is so 
impressive and majestic, that the Japanese associate it wifli 
one of the demi-gods with which their mythology abounds. 
They imagine this divine p>ersonage resting on the back of a 
crane, or "Tsuri," and even give it the title of by 

which they address superior beings — Tsurisattgi," his 
lordship the crane 1 The crane shares with the t<»toisc the 



lax^ projpoi^, 6ti ibii Aie 

exist in a the birds wfa^ i have just 

described While' te fidber^ 

from bndf floedog in ^r frail driffr, a swaim of women and 
children assemble on the Aore when the tide, begins to ebb, 
they follow it as it retires, and heap their wicker baskets with 
the abundant harvest it supplies, consisting of edible seaweeds, 
oysterSf mussels^ and shellfi8h4 The czabs are objects of 
lively pursuit ; bamboo-sticks^ fiiznished with iron hooks, are 
used to draw Aem from amongst the stones in which they take 
refuge ; they sometimes came op the steps of the terrace, and 
as &r as the foot of the verandah, and one evening 1 dis- 
covered a veiy fine one under the washstand in my b^room ; 
it was no easy matter to induce him to take bis road home, 
namely, trench in the garden leading to the sea. 1 used to 
cany on friendly conversations witli the people on the shore; 
the children brought me the prettiest shells, and the women 
explained the culinary properties of the ugly little sea monsters 
which they picked up. This friendliness is a trait common to 
all the lower classes of Japanese ; often when I have l^ecn 
walking in the neighbourhood of Nagasaki and Yokohama, the 
country people have invited me into their enclosures, showed 
me their flowers, and gathered the finest to make a bouquet for 
me ; they always refused to accept money in return, and never 
allowed me to leave without offering me tea and rice-cakes in 
the house. The season which is most agi’eeable on the bay of 
Yeddo is spring; from the top of one of the hills which 
surrounds it there is a view, extending as far as the foot of 


The ccmmiy here » iliQost with the exception 

of the foreste 4»ml phuit^^ iridph Government insists 
upon bdng mamtamik^ by agtkAdturei 

As a specimen, I will describe thdai^ br^^ the valleys 
near die Bay of Yeddo in the month of April* On the sUrts of 
the woods are large Adds of buckwheat m a little 

further, wheat and barley^ which had been sowed ^ Novembeti^ 
nearly ripe for cutting. The Japanese sjiw com as we plant 
potatoes, in regular rows separated by fuitoWs, in which tticy 
raise a crop of be^s, which shoot up wheii the com is reaped. 
In another direction, and looking like a field of wheat in the 
blade, there was a large extent of millet which would be ripe in 
September — it is preferred to wheat by the natives j they grind 
and use it for cakes and porridge. On a nei^bouring table- 
land, a countryman was preparing the ground by means of a 
small plough, drawn by a single horse, for sowing grains of' 
cotton, which in September or October would each produce a 
plant two or three feet high bearing about twenty ripe pods. 
He was followed by some storks and cranes, who gravdy 
plunged their long beaks into the furrow, and peedeed up the 
grubs as they were turned up by the plough. The lower part of 
the valley is devoted to rice plantations ; al)out a month 
previous tliey had been put under water by opening the sluices 
of the canal When in this condition the soil is turned up by 
the plough, and trampled under tlie feet of the bufialoes and 
labourers; the latter up to their knees in the ooxe, and 
breaking the obstinate clods with spades. 

In rice cultivation, when the earth has been reduced to a 
'sort of liquid paste, men and women proceed step by step 


Fusi-yatna, of wooded hills and cultivated valleys, intersected along the surrounding banks, throwing handsfull of grain into 
by rivers and gulfs, whichrin the distance, look like lakes; the beds which are to act as nurseries, and which arc then 
villages are seen on their banks, half hidden amongst the harrowed jp order to make them level, and to bury tlie seed, 
trees, and farms surrounded by gardens scattered here and there After a time, the water is drawn off, and the young plants 
over the country. The precocity of die vegetation in the rice- which are growing in a close, mass are pulled up by the roots, 
fields and on the cultivated hills, and the number of evergreen and carefully transplanted, ajt regular intervals, into other beds, 
trees on all sides give a degree of sJdncss to the Japanese where they are left to grow and ripen till the month of October, 
spring ; and yet there is nowhere a more luxuriant flora. Tufts at wliich time the crop is ready for the sickle, 
of flowers and brilliant leaves adorn the hedges and orchards In ortler to protect the ripening grain from the birds who 
around the villages ; camellias, grown to the height of our come in flocks to devour it, different kinds pf scarecrows are 
apple-trees ; cherries, plums, and peaches loaded with blossoms placed here and there ; but they do not succeed in frightening 
of two colours, red and white, sometimes on the same branch, the birds effectually, so, in addition, a sort of network of straw 
for the Japanese cultivate and graft these trees only with a plait is stretched across the field, fastened to poles, and covered 
view to their producing a variety of flowers, and do not care for with a number of movable tails. These are kept in motion 
the crop of fruit. The bamboos, which are frequently used to by a little boy, who has a cord which he pulls like a bell-rope ; 
prop the young trees, often mingle their light foliage with thin rafts and when the bank of the rice-field is not high enough to 
of blossoms; but I prefer to see them growing in single groups, afford him a convenient position, he is perched on a seat 
like sheaves of enormous' reeds. Nothing has a more picturesque raised on four bamboos, and sheltered by a little roof made of 


efl’ect than their long, green polished stems and tufted crowns, 
surrounded by a multitude of smaller shoots and long waving 
leaves. Bamboo thideets are amongst the favourite studies of 
the Japanese artists, and they generally give animation t6 the 
picture by adding some of the living forms which haunt these 
leafy asylums— -dragon-flies, small birds, butterflies, and, in 
lonely places, squirrels, and little red-faced brown monkeys. 
The roads are Ordered with violets, but without any perfume, 
as is the case with most of the flowers ; and it is remark- 
able that there are very few nightingales, larks, or other 
singing-bfrds. Perhaps it is the want of song and perfume, 
amid the humriance of animal and vegetable life, j^t prevents 
one experiencing the sort of pleasure that is excited in Ae mind 
by the sight of a beautiful landscape at this sc^n in Europe. 


itshes. 

Japan produces several kinds of rice ; the best is grown 
in the plains. The irrigation of the hills involves the format 
tion of reservoirs at the top, and a number of canals to direct 
the water to the various terraces on which the rice-fields arc 
formed. Tht Japanese have from time immemorial practised 
the succession of crops. Every rice-field is sown with wheat 
or millet every alternate autumn, but they never allow land to 
lie fallow. The tea-shrub is not much cultivated in this district ; 
it is to be seen occasionally in fiivourable aspects, but the real 
tea district is some degrees further north. The production 
of silk is not mudi attended to, for want of room for the 
cultivation of the mulbcny.. To sum up, it seemed to me that 
the surrounding population, .and, in fiwt, all the phabitants- 



niUSTRAT^^W 


Mitibcim' ^xrntt of Nippon, fcaw liie 'itodn^wi <rf: 
■v'ite/|irtrt inpoitiliiit articles of trade-^Hnicfa as tea^ silk, and 
ooilpih**^ those so the interior, while they devote themselves 
eit her lo fishing and navigation on the one hand, or to 
agricultoie and horticulture on the other, united to the manu- 1 
ftctttie of articles made of straw, hemp, bamboos, and rushea 

Among the countiy popu- 
lation surrounding the Jfoy of 
Veddo one meets occasion- 
ally some of the mountaineers 
inhabiting the mountain chain 
of Akmu, at the foot of 
Fusi-Yama, who have an 
appeanmco of greater vigour 
and independence than the 
former. They come down to 
trade in diarcoal and timber. 

Some of them are empiloyed 
in the transport of merchan- 
dise on horses, from the in- 
terior to some of the seaports 
on the bay, and others in 
towing boats along the canals. 

They supply recruits for a 
portion of the Tycoon’s troops 
of the line, in which the use 
of European arms has been 
introduced. Unfortunately, 
the country to which they 
belong it almost inaccessible 
to strangers, for if the ac- 
counts given by the natives 
are to be believed, wc should 
find among them, as in the 
mining districts of California, 
bridges, weirs, and aqueducts, 
which, considering the im- 
perfection of their tools, must 
be really wonderful. Thus it 
is only in agricukural pursuits 
that we can see the Japanese 
at work ; their dockyards, 
workshops, and manufac- 
tories, the most original con- 
ceptions of their self-regu- 
lated civilisation, are all 
dosed to us by the policy of 
their government Yet the 
day is coming when Japan 
will lay itself open to the 

investigations of Western science, as well in this as in every- . 
thing else. 

XIOMESTIC LIFE. 

In goipg from Benten to the country it is not necessary 
to pass dirough the Japanese town, as a wide causeway has 
been constructed on piles near the river, overlooking the low 
streets and marshes of Yokohama, inhabited only by some 
poor workpeople, and protected by a military guardhouse and 
a custom-house station. Here a fine wooden bridge, raised on 
pillars high enough to allow sailing-boats to pass under, crosses 
the river fad joins th<^ causeway on the bank, following j 



JAPANESE CITIZErf IN WINTER COSTUME. 


gawa, and, towaida the jBouth^^west^ lo the m 
to Mississippi Bay. We noticed motay detidbed 
the mdn road, and even some dpemng m the vtttq^e 
quite open on all sides ; their mhabitants, jn to produce 
a current of air, draw bock the sliding frames which endost 

their dwellings, and so leave 
them exposed from erne . end 
to the other to the, view of 
the passers-by. Under these 
circumstances, it is easy to 
form an idea of their domestic 
life. The conventional divi- 
sion of dasses amongst the 
Japanese is not founded upon 
an essential difference of race 
or manner of life. From the 
governor of Kanagawa’s resi- 
dence on the top of a hill I 
have had several opportunities 
of overlooking, on one side, 
a block of buildings appro- 
priated to Yakonin families, 
and on the other, a group of 
houses and cottages belong- 
. ing to artisans and field 
labourers, and 1 observed 
that the same habits and 
manner of living prevailed 
inside the enclosed yards 
which separate the military 
quarters, as in the public 
space in front of the plebeian 
dwellings. Subsequently, on 
associating with high go- 
vernment functionaries, I 
was confirmed in the opinion 
that the same general features 
pervade the domestic manners 
• of the whole central popula- 
tion of the empire — that is 
to say, of the three large 
islands, Kiusiu, Sikok, and 
Nippon. 

The Japanese are of middle 
height, much smaller than the 
people of the German races, 
but not unlike the inhabitants 
of Spain and the south of 
France in figure. There is a 
greater disparity in the' relative height of the men and women 
than amongst the European races. According to Dr. Mohnike, 
an old Dutch physician at Nagasaki, the average height of the 
men is five feet one or two inches (French meastmment), and 
of the women, four feet two or three inches. *The Japanese, 
without being absolutely ill-proportioned, have generally large 
heads, rather sunk between their shoulders, iride chests and hips j 
their legs are slender, and their hands and feet small, gener^ly 
well shaped.' The outline of their heads, seen from the front, 
often presents the geometrical figure of the trapeantfii rather 
dtan the oval 1 have often noticed that the cavities of the 


A/itoca^ ' 


iMow, .Md thi fioae a little fkteae^ 
tbe ey«s bavea thdse of Eoropetaa 

Sdlly somt^ow,. tiieir general a{^>earance i« not of die same 
type as that of the Chinese Mongolian ; the head is thicker, 
and the face loiq^er and more regular in its features. To ml 
they appear to resemble most the natives of the Sunda islands. 
According to Dr. Mohnike, 
the head of the Japanese is 


about Ifaeir bn^ese i^ost^l^^ 
diort petticoat round ^ ^aitt Ih ndny seaMis Aqr^rotect 
themselves by cloaks of straw of iAed J^per, and hats 
of bamboo bark, the shape of Adders, like those of the 
Javanese. In winter the. common, xhen wear a dose*fitting 
jacket and trousers of blue cotton, under the Idiimon, and the 

woineninfdded mantles. The 
dress of the various classes 


of the Turanian type. Their 
hahr is without exception 
smooth, thick, and as black 
as ebony ; that of the women 
is not so long as amongst the 
Europeans and Malays. The 
Japanese have beards, which 
they shave at least every 
other day ; the colour of their 
skin varies according to the 
different grades of society, 
from the tawny or copper- 
colour of the inhabitants of 
the interior of Java, to the 
dull white or sun>bumt shade 
of those of the south oC 
Europe. The prevailing 
shade is an olive brown, but 
never the yellow tint of the 
Chinese complexion. Unlike 
Europeans, their faces and 
hands are generally of a 
lighter shade than the rest 
of their bodies. Amongst the 
children of both sexes, one 
sees the same rosy cheeks 
which amongst ourselves are 
considered the indications of 
health. The women have 
clearer complexions than the 
men, and amongst the Tiigher 
and even the middle classes 
many are perfectly white ; a 
dead white is looked on as 
the most aristocratic tint. 
Both men and women have 
black eyes and sound white 
teeth, regular, and somewhat 
prominent It is the custom 
for married women to blacken 



differs only in die materials 
of which it is composed ; the 
nobility alone have the right 
to wear rilk, but they only 
attire themselves richly to go 
to court or to pay visits 
of ceremony. Government 
officers wear lull trousers, 
and instead of the kirimon, 
a short garment with wide 
sleeves, and not inelegant 
in shape. Every one is shod 
in the same way, with sandals 
of plaited straw, and socks 
of cloth or cotton, or wooden 
clogs fastened 1^ a string. 
When the roads are muddy 
they wear a mere wooden 
sole raised on two pegs, and 
all on entering a house take 
off their sandals or clogs 
and leave them on the thres- 
hold. Hie doors are always 
covered with mats made of 
rice-straw carefully plaited; 
they are all of the same size, 
six feet three inches long by 
three feet two inches wide 
and four inches thick, and 
are used as a current measure, 
there is consequently no dif- 
ficulty in suiting them to the 
different rooms, which can 
also be modified at pleasure 
by« means of the sliding par- 
titions which the Japanese 
use to divide their apart- 
ments. The mat supplies the 
want of other furniture ; it' is 
the bed on which the Japanese 


them. 


jAPANiiSE TKASANT IN WINTER costuMe. passcs thc night, wTappcd in 


The variety of physiognomy 
and expression that one secs 

amongst the Japanese, is, 1 think, the result of a freer and 
more spontaneous intellectual development than is to be met 
srith in other Asiatic nations. The Japanese national 
dress is the kirimon,’’ a kind of dressing-gown, made a Uttle 
longer and fuller for men than for women ; the former fasten it 
across by means of a silk sash or narrow scarf, and the latter 
wear a wide piece of stuff, fastened in an odd-looking knot at 
the back. The Japanese bathe daily, they wear no under 
linen, but the women have chemises made of red silk crlpe. 
In summer thc peasants, fishermen, artisans, and coolies, go 


a large wadded covering, and 
his head resting on a stuffed 
wooden socket ; it serves as a table cloth on vthich to 
spread the porcelain and lacquered vessels which he uses 
at meals; it is the carpet which his barefooted children 
tread on, and the divan where, squatting on his heels, he 
invites his friends to seat themselves and enjoy a prolonged 
gossip, while sipping a decoction of tea unmixed with any 
other ingredient, and .puffing tobacco in lilUputian inpes. . In 
the inns we sec what is called in Java a ‘‘bali-bali,” a kind of 
teble, raised only a foot from the ground and covered with 
mats, on it the traveller sitc^ eats, drinks, or takes J^is siesta. 


illustrated TRAVBtA 


<^c 1 Was present when half a dozen little boys wete 

reciting their lessons, squatted in a group round their teacher, 
I asked the meaning of the words tl^ey were rei^ating in 
chorus ; 1 was told they were reciting the ** irova;*’ a, kind of 
alphabet consisting of four lines, in vdiich are contained, hot 
the vowels and consonants, but the fSindamental sounds of the 
Japanese language, of which there are forty«eight These, 
instead of being classed gmmhiatically, are formed into a versa 
of poctiy, the first word ^‘irova’’ giving its name to the 
alphabet ; I subjoin the verse as correctly as I was able to 
catch it, premising that the consonant v is in some dialects /, 
and in others A aspirate ; that w has the same sound as in 
English, that they often confound the sounds of d and /, 
and of g and A as well as of r or ds with z and /x. Irova 
nxvov^to tsirinpurott wo, Wagayo darezo* tsoune naramou. 
Ou wi no qkouyama kdfou koyiftd. Asaki youmdmisi evimo 
sdzou oun/' Its meaning is as follows : — “ Colour and perfume 
vanish away* What can there be lasting in this world ? To- 
day has disappeared in the abyss of nothingness. It is but the 
passing image in a dream, and causes only a slight trouble.’' 
There is more of the Japanese character to be learned from this 
national primerthan from many voluminous works ; generation 
after generation has repeated this popular philosophy of nothing- 
ness, the unsatisfying effect of which is to be traced in many 
details of their domestic life. 

The dwelling of the Japanese is adapted every hour only 
to the needs of the hour, and retains for the time no traces of 
its uses at other periods. All that is poetical about it is owing 
to its harmony with the outer world for the time being. Thus, 
at the approach of night they close the windows and draw the 
partitions whiCli form the sleeping places, and light a large 
lamp in a sort of cage covered with oiled paper, which diffuses 
a subdued light like that of the heavenly luminarie.s. But with 
daylight all that forms the arrangements for repose is carried 
away; the sashes are withdrawn, and the house swept from 
end to end; the morning air circulates through it, and the 
sun gilds the mats in broad streaks. During the afternoon 
heat they close the house so completely with hangings and 
screens that it seems like a dark cavern. This way of 
looking on existence as a mere succession of days, hours, and 
years— of living entirely under the influence of the present — 
gives a simple vivacity to all their enjoyments, a character of 
fatality to their sufferings, and of triviality to death which 
excludes repining. The children are the greatest gainers by 
this mode of life; and those travellers who state that 
Japanese children never cry, have only been guilty of a slight 
exaggeration of the real fact. 

The Japanese are strict monogamists ; the women marry 
very young, and preserve their childish character long after, 
their infants taking the place formerly occupied by their dolls. 
Custom, however, does not allow them to bring up their nurs- 
lings Ipo delicately, and they make them hardy by exposing 
them doily to the air, and even to the mid-day sun, bare-headed. 
The countrj^omen are often to be seen at work with an infant 
fastened on tlieir back, between their chemise and kirimon. 
At home they let them creep and roll about on the mats, as 
there is no furniture for them to hurt themselves against, and 
nothing that they can overturn or break. Their companions 
are domestic animals, little poodle dogs with fiit round bodies 
and short legs, and a species of cat, with white fur, marked 
with yellow and black spotsji very playful, but veiy bad mousers; 


like those At Java^ these cats have no tails. Evexy fivhSy 
can aflford ft pointesses an ;^uarium, stodeed with gold, 
and red fish ; some of the latter round as a baQ, others 
long and wide tails, or webbed fins, which act as niddens* 
They also make pretty cages of bamboo bark, on the tnodd of 
the nlost elegant dwellings, in which, on a Ijed of flowers, they 
confine butterflies, or large grasshoppers, whose monotonous 
noise pleases them continually* Such are the surroundings 
amongst which the Japanese child grows up* The jxitem^ 
residence is little more than a place of shelter; its parents 
do not interfere in its games or amusements ; ite education 
consists in shouting in chorus the irova," and other reading 
exercises, and in diuwing with Indian ink, first the letters of 
tlie alphabet, and afterwards words and phrases ; there is no 
coercion used, and yet the whole adult population of both 
sexes can read, ^vrite, and calculate. On th^ wholes the 
Japanese educational system is not to be despised. 

ORIGIN OF THE JAPANESE. 

When observing the habits of the Japanese, I have often 
asked myself, what was the origin of this interesting people, but 
I have never arrived at a satisfactory answer. Comparative 
philologists alone will be able to solve the problem in some 
degree, but there is a wide field ©f inquiry before them, for it 
will be necessary to go back as far as the nomadic Tartars of 
Turania ; i>erhaps it will be necessary to direct inquiries into 
the languages of the Malayan Peninsula and the Indian 
Archipelago, and I have no doubt the result will prove that 
there is no connection between the Chinese and Japanese 
races, the two languages appearing to me to have no relation- 
ship. It is true tjiat the supposition of the Japanese archi- 
pelago having been peopled by a Chinese emigration naturally 
suggests itself to the mind, and I will even admit that there 
may have been in very ancient times relations between the 
Corea, the north of Japan, the Kuriles, and even Kamschatka; 
for this chain of islands, extending from the Asiatic to the 
American continent, seems like the dismantled arches of a 
gigantic bridge, and suggests the idea of their having been 
successively peopled. But the southern isles of Japan appear 
to me rather to have been colonised by emigrants who came 
from still further south. Sea currents have probably'played an 
important part in the still mysterious history of emigrations ; 
by this means many voyages of surprising length have been 
.accomidished. All the European residents in Yokohama know 
the Japanese interpreter, Joseph Hico, who once, when out 
fishing with some members of his family, w^as driven out to sea 
by a gust of wind, and caught by the great equatorial current 
which washes the south and east coasts of Japan, and describes 
a curve of some thousands of leagues to California. The 
unfortunate fishermen were carried far into the Pacific in a 
north-easterly direction, but they fortunately met an American 
vessel, which rescued them, and landed them at San Fran- 
cisco. Navigation between China and Japan is difficult and 
dangerous, -a counter current of cold water issuing from the 
icy seas near the North Pole, and flowing south through* the 
channel which separates the two countries, whilst the great 
current of warm water proceeding from the Indian Ocean 
through the Straits of Malacca and Sunda, runs from south- 
west to north-east, and spends itself, not on the Chinese coast, 
but as I have already said, on the southern and eastern coasts 
of Japan, and on the north-western shores of America. 



A EUkOPEAN^^S^^ JAPAN. 


The first ^ landed in Japan were tteee 

Portuguese c^erters named Antonio de Moto^ Francisco 
Zimoro, and Antonio Ferotaj they embarked in a native 
junk . from one of the ports Siam, were driven out to sea 
in a gale, and carried by the equatorial current to the southern 
shOTC of tlie island of Kiusiu, in the year 154a. The very 


way of suggestion, the whole subject at present belonging 
to the domain of copjectuj^e. The natives themselves, when 
questioned, give nothing but evasive answers ; either from 
ignorance, or from repugxmnce to unveil to pri^e eyes the 
sanctuary of their national tiadirim^ Not that these have 
remained entirely unknown^ foTi on the contrary, they have 



RICE CULTIVATION. 

same thing happened to the famous Portuguese adventurer, been the object of considerable research both by Roman 
Fernando Mendez Pinto, . with his two companions Diego Catholic missionaries and by physicians in the service of 
Zeimoto and Christopher Borello ; when leaving Macao in the Dutch East India Comimny. The Archives of Nippon,*’ 
a Chinese junk, they were cast on the Japanese island of published by F. de Siebold, contain some remarkable frag- 
Tanegasima in T543. In connection with this subject, it ments of Japanese literature, devoted to cosmogony and 



)ap/vmsse in the rice-field. 

may not he uninteresting to recal the fact that at one time | national history. They were translated by the leameS Dr. 
the island of Java with its dependencies formed a powerful | Hoffmann, of Leyden, with explanatory notes which leave 
empire, which carried on commercial intercourse, on one side nothing to be wished for. But such fragmentary gl^nings, 
with Madagascar and Arabia, and on the other as far as however conscientiously they may have been obtained and put 
China and thp archipelagoes in its neighbourhood. It is in together, are not calculated to give us the key to^a civilisation 
this direction, and on the region peopled by the Malay race so complete in all its ramifications as that of the Japanese, 
in general, that niy thoughts involuntarily turn, whenever I We will give in our next the history of the Creation, as the 
am struck by any unlooked-for analogy between the public Japanese receive it from their priests and annalists ; for it is 
manners, or domestic habits, of the Japanese and people of Java, only by adhering to their own account that an idea can be 
I confess that I can only throw out these remarks by formed of the Japanese cosmpgon^. ^ 
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t«4 .nimie^ works which have appeared to of 


late Abysstoiail war have made the British pal^ •tototob^ 
well acquainted with the physical features W tl^e A|)>»stoiaii 
highlands, or, at least, the eastern side of Ac great plateah, 
which rises abruptly to a height of many thousand feet from 
the plains skirting the shores of the Red Sea, [ It appears, from 
a narrative recently printed as an official docutpent' in Bombay, 
written by Mr, Werner Mutiztoger^ our viceconlul at Mas< 
sowa, that the region of plains stretching horn the foot of the 
colossal wall which commences the interior plateau, are not 
much less interesting and extraordinary than the highlands 
themselves in their physical geography. Mr. Munzinger was 
requested by General Merewether, before the arrival of the ^ 
English expedition, to explore this region, commencing from 
the port of Amphilla, with a view to its bearings on the 
approaching campaign ; and he commenced Ixs journey in I 
June, 1867. The coast near Amphilla is a des^ sSjady tract, 
where there is neither tree nor shrub, and the village consists 
of about twenty huts, ruled by a chief who has, no influence 



tssesj hofea and mules 
veiy little trouble ; feey to cli 
and come of their own accord to the wella to be watered. 
Nominally the Afars am 
of the Viceroy of Egypt; tut to reality jffiey 
either for God or king; they pay nb tn'bUfe, and ndi^ 
nor fast In disposition the Ato are avaridb^ otttttoate, 
false, and cruel The slightest dispute prd^lma 
the knife, and murder is considered honourable : like the 
Gallas, they mutilate their slain miemie% and wi^ the spoils 
as trophies. But they have some good quahtia; \They pay 
great respect to old age, and have a profout^' diisgust for 
stealing, which is an extraordinaty virtue for so avaxicious a 
people ; yet, in the whole of Africa, there to not a race more 
barbarous than the Afars. 

Mr. Munzinger succeeded in traversing the whole region 
peopled by these unamiable savages, from Amphffia to Ala, a 
little settlement on one of the lower elevations of the Abys- 
sinian borders, a distance, in a straight line, of about eighty 
miles. He did not return by the same route, but marched to 
the north, along the base of the hills, until he struck the eastern 
side of Annesley Bay, whence he continued his journey by land, 

Zulla, to the coast near Massowa. When about half way 
between Ala and Zulla, in 14^ 30" N, lat, he came upon the 
river Ragolay, which, rising in the centre of Agamtf, on the 
Abyssinian plateau, makes a breach in the mountains, and 
pours its abundant waters from the high country far into the 
Salt Plain. An oasis of so much*fertility in the middle of the 
desert, and on the same level, filled him with surprise. The 
soil is fertile, clothed with rich grass, and, in some parts, densely 
wooded. This district Mr. Munzinger believes to be well 
adapted to the culture of cotton. 


over the wild tribes further inland. Afrer a short delay, in 
obtaining a guide, the journey was commenced, toe party con- 
sisting^ besides the guide, of Mr. Munzinger and eight well- 
armed attendants, furnished with instruments for making a 
rough survey of the route. They marched in a south-westerly 
direction, and after crossing, at a distance of forty miles from 
the coast, a ridge formed of gypsum, with fragments of shells 
and quartz, they descended into a level region called the Great 
Salt Plain, which was ascertained to lie below the sea-level. 

Part of the surface of the plain consists of clay, containing 
crevices filled with powdered salt ; in other parts the ground 
resembles a ploughed field frosted over; and in others, where 
the salt is thicker, it presents the appearance of a frozen lake. 

In walking over the plain the hot wind was almost unendurable, 
and their mouths were filled with the particles of salt. This 
extensive tract of low land forms a huge basin, bounded by a 
high wall of gypsum with the volcanic peak of Artali to the 
south, from which smoke continually issues, and to the west 
the lofty, precipitous slopes of Abyssinia. The streams which 
descend from the slopes, producing fertility and beauty in the 
narrow valleys, all lose themselves in swamps on arriving yi the 
plain, or are dissipated by evaporation. The region is ini 
by a singular race of people called the Afars, who work 
salt, and prepare it for exportation to the Abyssinian highlands. 

They live during the whole year close to the plain, under the 
shade of palm trees or in caverns, and form a number of sni^U 
tribes known by the names of Dumhoita, Danakil, Dahimek. 
and others, but all speaking the same language. Their villag^f 
are scattered over the country, many miles of desert intervening^ information regmding “ Kellett Land,*’ a mysterious i^nd, or 
betj;een them. Each tribe has a chief called Makaben^ and,^| tract of land, in the Polar basin,* lying opposite the territory of 


Nm Russian Expedition t to the Coast of 
Nortfiern Siberia. 

The Imperial Geographical Society of Russia^sent, last autumn, 
a scientific expedition, under the command of Baron Maydell, 
to the country of the Tsehuktehes, situated in the extreme 
north-eastern part of Asia, near Behring Strait. The Baron 
was accompanied by two competent assistants<-H)ne to attend 
to astronomical, magnetical, and meteorological observations, 
and the other to make a survey of the country. Hie instruc- 
tions for the expedition were prepared^by the veteran philo- 
sopher, l>r. Karl Ernst von Baer, and the attention of the 
travellers was particularly directed to obtain every possible 


although the rank is hereditary, it is usually the cleverest or 
most energetic of the family of a deceased chief who succeeds 
him. • The colour of the people is generally black, varying to 
light brown shades; the features are regular, except the lips, 
which are laige and thick, and the hair is short and straight, 
the women plaiting it like the Abyssinians. The men wear a 
piece of cotton as a cloak, and another piece round the loins; 
mid every man has a curved sword, worn on the right side, i 
long heavir flpear. and a. shield of bufialo-hide. The women 
ifear a R^her apiwn> embroidered with cowries, round the 


the Tsehuktehes, first discovered by Captain Kellett, H.M.S. 
Heraid^ in August, 1849, when in search of the memorable 
Franklin expedition. This land was again sighted in the 
^summer of 1867 by the American whaler. Captain Long, who a 
short time ago published additional infonnation regardtog it 
It extends towards the Pole, as a line of snow-covered peaks, 
jbrth-west of Behring Strait, and about eigh^ miles distant 
from the Siberian coast With so well-ananged an expedition 
as Baron Maydell’s we may soon hope to learn more of tiut 
remote land| and, perhaps^ of the nature of the Polar faasiit 
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A yourney thrhugh the Soudan and IVestern Abyssinia, with Reminiscences 

of Caftivity. — VII. 

BY LIEUTENANT W. F. PRIDEAUX, F.R.G.S., BOMBAY STAFF CORPS. 


Kuarata AND Zage— Gaffat and Dkbra Tabor. 

In a previous chapter I have adverted to the fact that King 
Theodore changed, in the most radical manner possible, the 
ancient constitution of the Abyssinian empire, by subverting 
the old monarchical feudalism of the country, and substituting 
in its place ay military autocracy. Under the preceding 
dynasty, each province was under the command of a DedJ- 
azmdtch^ the literal meaning of which title is, ** The Warrior 
at the Door,” signifying that, if the royal army were to encamp 
within the boundaries of any particular district, the post of its 
governor would be. at the entrance of the king’s tent Either 
side of the pavilion was to be guarded by the Kegn&zmAtch and 
the GerAzmAich^ meaning respectively^ the Warriors on the 
Right and Leflj” but the position of honour and trust was 
always confided to the Dedj-ajzmAtch, and it was on his spear 
that the safety of the royal life was felt to depend. His 
position, in many respects, was similar to that of the Thegns 
in England under the Saxon rule ; or, perhaps, to the earls and 
palatines of the Norman -dynasty. At command of his suzerain, 
the Dedj-aa^tch of Godjim or Dembea would collect his 
vassals and rally round the royal standard, just in the same 
way as the of Chester or Lancaster would hasten with 
his retainers to die rendezvous when bidden by his liege lord. 
Within his own* government the power of the Dedj-azmdtch 
was welbmgh uncontrolled. The symbol of his authority was 
the nag^ateefy or kettledrum, and if bis sway extended over 
more than one province, he was entitled to a drum for each. 
His household was formed on the model of that at Gondar, 
and even the or ^‘Iting’s Mouth officer 

who was always required to act as a medium of communication 
between any auitor and the great man«*»wa8 not wanting. As 
VOL. 1. 


in mo.st feudalisms, the arms of the vassal were as often directed 
against his suzerain as used in concert with him ; and it is 
chiefly owing to this that the pages of Abyssinian history 
present such a confused picture of intestine struggle and 
anarchy, leaving the Christian people at times an easy prey 
to the Moslem and the Infidel — from the sixteenth century, 
when it was nothing but the stout hands and hearts of a few 
Portuguese veterans that saved the country from the ruthless 
Adal chief, Mohammed of the Left Hand, to our own times, 
when it required all the fervid enthusiasm of religion and 
patriotism, as exemplified in the K&sa of those days, to st^m 
the rapidly-advancing tide of Galla invasion. 

Theodore, when his jiowcr was to some extent consolidated, 
saw that this state of things emphatically would not do. He 
therefore devised a plan for bringing the whole military power 
of the country within his own grasp. • At the time of his COTona* 
fion he found but little difficulty in effecting this. With the 
exception of the King of Shoo, who was shortly afterwards 
subdued, all the former governors of provinces — the post of 
Dedj-azm&tch had by time grown, in nearly all instances, into 
an hereditary office— had either fallen on the battle-field, jyere 
exiles, or in prison. His first step, then, was to place on an 
entirely new footing an ancient tide and post, the origin of 
which is lost in the mists of antiquity. From the earliest 
times we read of die R&s^ or ‘‘ Head,’* an officer who could 
only be appointed by the descendant of Solomon himself ; a 
kind of aUot foremost in the council-chamber as in the 
field, keeper of the king’s ‘Con.science as well as leader of his 
armies, l^om the days Seela-Krestos*' and Atan&teos, to 

* ** The Pictufe of Christy” brother of Hats6 Susneos^ and the priacipal 
leader of the Catholip party during that king’s reign. 
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those of Mikail, Walda Sda.sy6, and Gooksa, wc^ always find 
that this office was bestowed on men of rapacity and ability 
(whether for good or evil). Under a long series of weak or 
aged sovereigns the power of these functionaries gradually 
increased, until ultimately, like the Maire^ du Palais under 
the later Merovingians, they usurped every attribute of royalty 
except the name. After the fall of Ras Ali all that was 
changed by Theodore. Instead of one Rds, as heretofore, he 
appointed three, making the title that of a mere military office, 
and giving each the command of ten thousiuid men, with a 
c'orresjjonding salary. The number of appointments to this 
grade went on increasing, until at the time of the king’s over- 
throw by our troops, I suppose there were at least a dozen, 
including those out of favour. Once a R^s alw^ays a R5,s is 
the rule of Abyssinia, and tlie loss of command does not 
invalidate the title. 

The next in rank to the Ris was the Biiwdddad.^ Under 
the old regime the Rds was also specially named Bitwilddad by 
the king when confirmed in his rank, and the title was borne 
by no one else ; but, under Theodore, it became the aj)pellation 
of officers of a subordinate grade, having command of the 
wing of an army. 'I'lie Dedj-azmatch w^as now no longer an 
official of great territorial power and influence, but held a post 
somewhat analogous to that of brigadier-general. Below him 
was the Ambal^^A answering as closely as possiljle to our 
colonel. Here commenced the distinction between the horse- 
soldier, who gloried in his shield and spear, and the foot-man, 
who relied more on his gun for protection. The captain of 
cavalry was called Vas/ia/dka, or Shali\ka, signifying literally 
the “ Chief of a Thousand,” although, in practice, they were 
never in command of so many men. The officer of fusiliers 
was always denominated IJas/taj a title derived from the Turks, 
to whom the Abyssinians wx*re first indebted for firearms. 
Beyond the.se w^ere a crowd of Namsaldkas and Asfaldkas^ or 
captains of fifty and captains of ten, until the humble 
Watiidder, or private soldier, >vas reached. All of these were, 
in theory at least, however badly they may have fared in 
practice, entitled to a fixed monthly stipend for their services, 
and a standing army w^as thus at once established in lieu of the 
old irregular feudal levies. The governments of the different 
provinces were bestowed by 'J'heodore on favourites of his own, 
with various title.s, chiefly military j but Dembea and Bagemdcr, 
the two nearest to the capital, and the most productive in grain, 
cattle, and sheep, were given to two brothers, with the title of 
Azdzdy literally meaning “ Commander,” but generally signify- 
ing an “ Intondant,” or “ Steward.” 

The camp of Theodore was always pitched with cvciy 
attention to regularity and order, so that no one was ever at 
a loss to know his proper position in it. I'he king’s marquee 
generally crowned the crest of some eminence ; around it were 
the tents occupied by his women and household; while the 
.surrounding plain was covered by those of the soldiers, who 
were told off into regiments and brigades. In the centre of 
each regimeiu was the tent of the commandant, generally made 
of a sWt white material, like the common cloth of the countr}', 
and modelled after the Egyptian pattern, but occasionally 
differing in no way from those of the common soldiers, which 

* The ctymulojjy of this word is uncertain. A chief once told me that 
ii v. as a corruption of WadAdj^ U., “l-'ricr.d of the [king’s] House.” 

t£ helicvc this is the same as XVambar^ or “Chair,” a title formerly 
given to the Judges at Gondar. 


were simply sewn out of a coarse black stuff, called 
woven from the thick fleece of the Galla sheep. Two uprights 
supported a transverse pole, over which this stuff was thrown, 
^^and the tent was complete ; and since there was no aperture 
at either end, the occupant had always to creep in and out 
venire d terrt whenever he wished to make his exit or his 
entrance. The chief was surrounded by his followers in such 
a way that from a height the ground api)eared as if it were 
covered with a numerous scries of concentric circles. If a 
stay of any length was made at a place, the soldiers used to 
constmet for themselves little huts of branches covered with 
straw to keep the wind or rain out. From our tents at Fagitta, 
which were pitched near those of the king, an admirable* view 
of tlie whole of the camp and its interior economy might be 
obtained. 

In character the’ Abyssinian soldier is patient, abstemious, 
faithful, and obedient, even when only tolerably well-treated ; 
but, on the other hand, vain-glorious in the extreme, and, 
though seldom cruel, fond of teazing and inflicting petty acts 
of tyranny; From want of discipline, though each man may 
be individually brave, courage and endurance are rarely dis- 
played upon the field of battle. The result of the first shock 
generally decides Uie issue of the conflict. He is capable of 
enduring the greatest hardships, and of making longest 
marches without a munnur ; though, when in quarters, he is as 
idle and dissolute a reprobate as well can be. With regular 
pay, decent food and clothing, strict discipline, and a heavy 
hand always ready to enforce it, I feel no hesitation in saying 
that, properly trained under British officers, they would fomu 
as fine and trustworthy a body of irregular troops as can be 
found anywhere. » 

While we were at Fagitta we had another interview with 
the king, after whicli it was arranged that we should proceed, 
via the 1 sana Sea, to a large town in Bagcrader, called 
Kuardta, where we should reside until we were joined by the 
captives, an order for whose release was to be conveyed by 
an officer who was to accompany us. Accordingly, the next 
morning (February 6th) we started, escorted part of the way 
by a squadron of cavalry, under Rds Kngeda. It took us 
three days to reach the lake, close to Kanohd, where we were 
to embark. The governor of the district, Balambaras Gabru, 
received orders to prei)are at once as many boats as would be 
required to trans]jort ourselves, our followers, and baggage. 
But this was no very weighty task. A sufficient number of 
bulrushes, which grow in abundance on the borders of the 
lake, having been cut, they arc bound together so as to form a 
l)row, curved up like the neck of a swan at one end, while the 
other is left so as to lie level on the water, A few bundles of 
stalks are laid crosswise, partly to impart a greater amount of 
buoyancy to the frail craft, and i)artly for the rowers and pas- 
sengers to sit upon, and the tankim is complete. Although for 
the most part flush with the water, and possessing a general air 
of insecurity, they are perfectly safe, and only get water-logged 
on the very rarest occasions. They vary in length from nine or 
twelve to eighteen or twenty feet, and arc propelled by bamboo 
paddles, wielded sometimes by one, sometimes by two, rowers. 
Three days sufficed to get off the stocks a couple of hundred 
of these little canoes. 

The shores of the lake are inhabited by a singular race, 
called Waito, who belong to one of the heretical sects of 
Mohammedanism. They arc a quiet and inoffensive set of 
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people, much looked down upon by their Christian neighbours^ 
and have a great predilection for hippopotamus flesh, which is 
an abomination in the sight of the Abyssinians. One' morning, 
while we were waiting till our fleet should be ready, news wag 
brought us that a large Gomdr^ was close in to the shore a 
little way off, and was presenting an easy mark to the rifle. 
Kassam and I immediately started off, and soon came upon 
him, standing with his body half out of the water and head 
on to the shore, at between twenty and thirty yards* distance. 
My companion let fly, and uras fortunate enough to hit him 
just over the left eye, about the only vulnerable spot in hi5 
carcase, as they all declared. Down he went like a shot, but 
soon reappeared with his legs upwards, kicking and splashing 
about as if he still had lots of life left in him. But he soon 
sank, to the intense joy of the Waitos, who rushed into the 
water, and having tied a rope round the huge trunk, towed it 
quickly in to shore, and began immediately to cut it up. We 
put in a claim for a steak or two for our own private cuisine; 
and I can vouch for the fact that, barring a little toughness, 
the meat was as succulent and well-flavoured as any to be 
found in the city of London. 

We started at an early hour (February 13 th), and directed 
our course to the island of Dek, which lies almost in the 
centre of the lake. Tsiina, as every one knows, is the largest 
fresh-water sea in Abyssinia, and is of a rhomboidal shape, 
about sixty miles in length by twenty-five in breadth, with a 
large promontory jutting out at either end. That on the north, 
which is called Gorgora, was taken possession of liy the Jesuits 
two centuries and a half ago, and formed the principal scat of 
the Catholic patriarchate. Scliools and a church were founded, 
of which no vestiges now remain. The Soutliem headland, 
ZagC*, I shall have occasion to de.scribc hereafter. We did not 
arrive at Dek till nearly evening, and were glad to find that 
some of the quicker canoes had already come to shore, and 
arnong.st them tliose which had (onveyed Aito Samuel and 
AgafUree* Golam, the officer who had been commissioned by 
the king to proceed to Magdala with the order of release. 
They had made the bc-sfif use of their time by foraging amongst 
the villages on the island, and had fouml jilenty of good cheer 
to regale us with, as we landed half dead with thirst, after en- 
during all day the pitiless rays of the sun, reflected in the dazzling 
waters of the lake. 1 ’hey had also another errand, of wliich w^e 
knew not then. Before leaving Fagitta, "Hieodore had com- 
manded Mr. Ras.sam's acceptance of ten thousand dollars — I 
say commanded, for at that time our jicculiar position did not, of 
course, admit of our saying nay to any wish of the t)Tant. A 
considerable portion of tliis sum, as we learnt afterwards, had 
to be supplied by these poor islanders ; they were compelled 
to give up all their money and jewels, down to the ornaments 
which decked their little children ; and as >ve stepjicd on board 
our canoes next morning, w^e left nothing but ruin and misery 
behind us. Agaffiree Golam was always in his element on occa- 
sions like these. He possessed such an unprepossessing cast 
of features, that his intimates w'ould jestingly call him the 
“Shankela,** or Negro ; and the accidental loss of an eye little 
tend^ to make up for the churlishness of nature. Still, expert 

* Ajpii/Urfe -primarily signifies a door-keeper.” Two of these officers 

— for there are several attached to the court*-always stand before the king, 
or chief, during a trial or state reception. The principal, called the 
Nagareet- Agafftree, has under him the corps of ketUe-drummers (whence 
the name), as well as all the executioners. ] 


as he was always held to be in the use of the stick and the 
torturing-rope, he showed great attachment to us; and I 
remember on one occasion, when our prospects were looking 
rather gloomy, he lamented, w'ith tears in his eyes, his hard fate 
at perhaps becoming the unwilling instrument in expediting our 
exit from this world of troubles. 

Dek is the principal of a cluster of islands almost in the 
centre of Ts4na. The others are mere reefs, but Dek is of con- 
siderable size, and there arc, I believe, four villages and as 
many churches on it. It was formerly used as a state prison 
for distinguished criminals, and, from its insular position, has 
always enjoyed great immunity from those evils attendant on 
civil war, which are the curse of Abyssinia. It is nominally a . 
dependency of the province of Bagemder, but to all intents 
and purposes is under the rule of the priests, who swarm upon 
it. We slept on the island, and started betimes the next 
morning for Kuarata, where we arrived about noon. Theodore 
had bidden two of the princii)al merchants of the town, Wandfi 
and Kfisa, to give us lodging and board on our arrival, ai)d as 
soon as we landed we found them — respectable elderly men — 
waiting for us, and accompanied by all the priests of the 
church, who, with their ecclesiastical paraphernalia, and amid 
much religious dancing and singing, conducted us to the town. 
We were allowed to ride through the steep and narrow lanes, 
a f)rivilege denied to all Abyssinians, as Kuarata is one of those 
sacred cities which should never be defiled by tlie hoof of 
horse or mule. 

Although our worthy hosts had put us into their best 
houses, and did everything in their power to make us com- 
fortable, we were yet troubled by so many nameless incon- 
veniences, that we petitioned to be allowed to pitch our tents 
on the shores of the lake, and live there till our companions, 
whom we expected soon to join us under the guidance of 
Agafaree Golam, should arrive. Our reejuest was acceded to, 
and thither we repaired, with all our numerous followers, 
including a couple of lion-cubs and a 7ctorh* the latest gift of 
his Majesty. We could not have chosen a more beautiful spot 
for our residence. A few humired yards to our right, as we 
faced the lake, was the town of Kuanita, built upon a gentle 
eminence, the houses rising one above the other, but scarcely 
visible, so deeply were they embosomed amongst the groves of 
cedars, juniper, and olive, which abound in this favoured clime. 

In front of us, at the distance of sixteen or seventeen miles, 
was the tall hill of Dek ; and on some days far-away Metraha, 
and still more distant Gorgora, could be seen rising bluely 
above the haze. The green islet of Mcdhane *Alam,t whose 
sward the foot of woman has never pressed, was a stone’s 
throw from us. To the left stretched out the long promontory 
of Zage, on which the king had lately pitched his camp, after 
having destroyed the large and flourishing village of that name. 

Here we lived for two months a regular and quiet life, 
unbroken except by two or three events : once when' the 
:aptives arrived from Magdala, and shortly afterwards by a 
mock trial, which Mr. Rassam was ordered by the king to 
hold on them, and again when the mission paid a visit to Zag^, 
and was received by his Majesty with condescension and 
honour such as he had never before shown to living man. 
Looking b.ack, this seems all so baseless and intangible, 

* This antelope very much resembles the neel-ga’e of India, 
t So called from the church dedicated to “ The Saviour <’f the World,** 
the only building upon the island. 
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VIEW ON THE BASHH.O. 


although real enough to us then. Lastly, came the pennission to 
depart for our homes, and a request that wc would pay another 
visit to receive some farewell gifts and tokens of esteem. 

It was on the 13th of April that we leaped into the tankwas 
to mai;e our adieux to the monarch, of whom up to that day we 
ourselves couhl say nothing but what was good, however he 
might have behaved to our companions, who were also starting 
by the land route, and who expected us to join them at Tankal, 
in Taccosa. When we arrived at /age we were received as 
before by Rds Kngeda, and a numerous train of attendants with 
caparisone^ mules for us to ride. On our former visit we had 
been lodged in rich silken tQnts close to the king's palisade^ but 


on entering it now we looked in vain for them, and supposed 
that, as the heat of the weather had now much increased, wc 
w^ere to be put up in a large rectangular building towards which 
the Ras was conducting us. Several paces from the door we 
dismounted, understanding that the king was within, and then 
followed our escort ; but no sooner had our feet crossed the 
threshold than we were pounced upon and seized by several 
sturdy ruffians (three had been told off for each of us), our 
swords and belts torn off, caps and sashes flung away, and our 
persons mauled and handled sans drkmonie. We couldn't for 
the life of us imagine the meaning of this strange reception. 
An idea crossed our minds at first that by an oversight we had 
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passed the king without the usual bow, and that our arrest was 
simply a vindication, by the well-meaning courtiers, of Ethiopic 
etiquette ; but after wc had been forced, like criminals, up to 
the further end of the room, we knew at once that we were the 
victims of no unintentional mistake on our part, but of as gross 
a violation of good faith and honourable dealing as tfle brain of 
a madman ever cont tived. At that moment the mask fell : 
African royalty showed itself in its true colours ; and fair words 
were ever afterwards held by us but as the precursors of foul 
lrea< hery. 

'Fhe room — a large one which had been built by Theodore 
as an addcrcish, or I )anque ting-hall — was filled by between three 
anti four hundred oflicers, all in their gala costume, as if sum- 
montjd to witness some holiday spectacle. At the further end, 
to which wc had been dragged, were seated the Rases, ant .1 
immediately below them we were placed, our captors still 
retaining a firm hold of us. Theodore himself was nowhere 
to l)e seen ; he was, how'ever, close by, and within earshot — as 
we were afterwards informed— of all that passed. After the 
(lernian artusans in 1'heodore’s employment had entered, his 
Majesty sent several messages to Mr. Rassam through his 
foster-father, Kantiha* Ilailu, and Ai'to Samuel. He asked why 
the released captives had not come to bid him farewell. As he 
had himself given them permission (])y letter) to depart, he 
was reminded of this ; and then lie asked something else of 
equal pertinence, and so on for about an hour, when wc were 
sent to a small tent which had been pitched close by, and left 
to make ourselves as comfortable as we could there. All our 
boxes had been opened, and our money and anns abstracted ; 
tlie former because the royal trea.sury was somewhat empty at 
the time, and the latter for equally obvious reasons. We were 
rather uneasy at first with regard to our journals and papers, 
but were relieved to find them untouched, an<l lost no lime in 
destroying them. 

f)ur unfortunate companions had, in the meantime, been 
arrested at the first stage on their homeward route, and arrived 
at Zage, coupled together with heavy irons, on the 1 5th. We 
were not allowed to see them, as tliey were confined within a 
thick hedge .some distance off. 'I 'he next morning we were 
summoned to an interview. We found the king, surrounded 
by all Ills officers and courtiers, standing before his throne in 
the open air, and in a tolerably good humour. He told us to 
sit down, and chattetl away with Mr. Rassam in (piite a friendly 
way. Half an hour afterwards the prisoners arrived. Captain 
Cameron and Mr. Bardel were at once released, and took 
their places on the carpet by our side. 'I’he wretched men 
had then once more to go through their justifications anfl 
excuse.s. A rather lame attempt - involving the summoning 
of divers witnesses, including the deposed emperor, Hatse 
]t)hannes, who declined to appear on the plea of sickness — was 
made at reading the royal pedigree ; then Rassam, Blanc, and 
niys^df had to answer for divers transgressions and oftenccs 
which we had unconsciously committed ;* and, finally, we were 
dismi^iseii with C^ameron as our comrade, and Bardel as the 
king’s. I'he next morring all the jjiisoners were sent to our 
tent ; Mr. Rassam gave his personal security for their good 
behaviour, and the fetters were wrenched off. We all then 
went to the adderash. 'J'he king bowed his head and asked us 

• This is the title of an office somewhat analogous to that of an English ' 
mayor. Thi Kanlibu of a laig« town was charged with all the policy and 
sanitary reguIatioii.s of it ^ 


in the name of Christ to forgive him j we did so, and begged 
for pardon in return ; and all seemed to go as mefry as a 
marriage bell. 

^ But, unfortunately, his Majesty had the same desire as his 
anccslor, liatse Takla Hamianot,* to introduce foreign arts 
and crafts into his land. He therefore indited a letter setting 
forth his wishes, and let us understand pretty plainly that we 
must make up our minds to remain his guests until Mr. Flad, 
whom he was sending to England on this mission, should 
return with what he wanted. Meanwhile, in order to gild the 
pill, he bestowed on us some of the best mules and horses in 
his stables ; and shields, annlets, &c., ornamented with that 
silvcr-gilt filigree work, of which the knowledge came into the 
country over a century ago with some Greek artists who settled 
at Adwa. 

The camp at Zag6 had been formed on a low-lying piece 
of grouml nearly level wath the lake. The .surrounding 
country was hilly, especially the extreme end of the promon- 
tory, the site of that formerly flourishing town which Theodore 
had destroyed. It was thickly overgrown with coffee and lime 
trees, and that dark-leaved shrub, the g^stou, which lends the 
narcotic element to the national liquor, iedj\ Picturesque and 
beautiful the scene often was as we rode along the devious 
pathways down the side of the hill, but still it was the beauty 
of desolation. From the top of the headland there was a fine 
view over the lake ; but rarely was a boat, or even the smoke 
of a village, to be seen ; for all the youth and manhood of 
that country was either a unit in the toiling seething mass 
below which formed I'heodore’s army, or had fled away from 
a .spot where every breath was drawn at the risk of life. 

We remained there for six weeks, not with the name of 
prisoners, but still far from being free men, for watchful eyes 
were on us wherever we went. Wc soon became inured to all 
the miseries of that court and camp. It was considered a bad 
sign with us when the king threw off all restraint, and gave 
vent to his wild passions, as he did now, thus showing that he 
was heedless and indifferent to the good opinion of Europeans. 
'I’he crack of the murderous jerdf wa^ often to be heard now, 
and prisoners were mutilated close to the palisading, though, 
wc thanked heaven, never under our very eyes. But the 
tyrant felt no shame in Hogging delicate women and brave 
chiefs to death within the hearing of those to whom he well 
knew such deeds were horror unspeakable. We never thought, 
however, that we had anything personally to fear, until the 
return of Mr. Flad, as we all thought, unsuccessful in his 
pleadings with the British Government. 

At last the cholera broke out, and the king sent to ask our 
counsel as to how the scourge should be met. He was recom- 
mended to remove his camp at once from the low, unhealthy 
plains, full of miasmata and all uncleanness, which bordered 
the lake, to the high, breezy uplands of Bagcmder. For once, 
under the influence of the panic which such a visitation always 
inspires amongst barbarians, he yielded to good advice. On 
the 8ih of June we started, marche<i but a short distance, and 
halted close to the lake again, in a thick, jungly district Two 
large boas were almost immediately killed by the soldiers, and 
sent by the king to us for inspection, as he had a great idea of 
our always wishing to see whatever was rare or marvellous. 
They were from sixteen to eighteen feet in length, and no 

* See Bruce for an account of the commission which the emperor gin^ 
the Frenchman Poncet 
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wonderful curiosities, as they abounded in the regions border- 
ing on Ts^na. Next day wc crossed the Aba’i, at a point not 
far from the bridge, which was built by the Portuguese artificers 
of Hats^ FasiKdas in the seventeenth century. Rain had fallen 
recently, and the river was considerably swollen, and nearly 
choked in some places by immense boulders. It was from 
forty to fifty yards broad, and the opjxisite banks were very 
high and precipitous, presenting much difficulty for the passage 
of the mules and followers. This river forms the boundary 
between the provinces of Metcha, in which Zag^ is situated, 
and Bagemder. The following morning we resumed our 
march, and, after traversing a vast plain, arrived a])out mid-day 
at an eminence overlooking the town of Kuanlta, and here the 
camp w^as pitched. Mr. Rassam obtained leave for us to 
return to our old quarters, but vre did not remain there long, as 
a couple of days afterwards all the troops removed to the other 
side of the town, and w^e were obliged to go with them. 'J'he 
disease increased in intensity and virulence. Hundreds were 
now daily carried off, and among them our old act[uaintancc 
Agafaree Golam. It was he who had brought the royal per- 
mission to pitch our tents on the old spot ; he had cantered up 
with the message, and five minutes afterwards w'as rolling in 
agony on the ground. Dr. Blanc took his case in hand imme- 
diately, and he would probably have recovered had not his 
friends foolishly moved him from Kuarata. 

The town was now a perfect pcsl-liouse, and Theodore, 
becoming more alarmed, moved his camp on the 14th, and 
halted near the river GoomAra, one of the small streams which 
flow into Tsana. I’he king, all through the march, displayed 
the greatest consideration for his troops, often remaining 
in the rear until the sick came up, and addressing >vords of 
comfort and encouragement to their relatives. Next day wc 
crossed Ooloo, and halted near the Rcb, and the following 
morning arrived at Debra Tabor. On the road we had heard 
the sounds of wailing and mourning in the distance, and, 
looking round, had seen a large funeral procession moving 
towards a village to our left. It w\as the unfortunate Agafaree 
being carried to his last Vesting-place, the burial-ground of his 
native village. He had died of weakness and exhaustion one 
stage out of Kuarata, whither his injudicious friends had 
brought him. The king had already arrived at Debra Tabor, 


and wc had scarcely dismounted from our mules when wc 
received orders to get ready again, as we were immediately to 
repair to Gaffat, the village where the homes and workshops of 
the European artisans were situated. Off we went, escorted by 
the king himself ami a dozen cavaliers, through the heaviest 
hail-storm I was ever in. The stones beat down ui>on our un- 
protected hands until we could scarcely hold the bridles througli 
pain ; even Theodore himself was now and then obliged, w’hen 
the storm beat fiercest, to take shelter beneath a tree. Arrived 
at Gaffat, which was al>out three miles off, w^e went, first of all, 
into a large building used as a factory, until the houses of the 
artisans, who were not to leave Kuarata till after us, could be 
got ready for our reception. The king came in too. A large 
fire was soon kindled, and wc sat down round the blazing logs 
w'arming ourselves and drying our wet clothes, while his 
Mnjesty chatted away in the most friendly manner possible. 
When the announcement was made that the houses were ready, 
'i'heodore led the way to Mr. Waldmeicr’s, which was the 
largest, iind wliich he destined for Mr. Rassam. His throne — 
which, by the way, was nothing but a large or bedstead, 
covered with rich silk — was placed at one end of the long room, 
and carpets were laid on the floor, wliich Theodore, in his usual 
impatience, assisted in spreading with his own hands. This 
done, he wished us good-bye, and returned to Debra Tabor. 

On the following Sunday, shortly after our usual morn- 
ing service, we were informed the king was coming to see 
us, and we accordingly went down to meet him. He was 
accompanied by the artisans, and wc could see from their faces 
that they quite disapproved of the w^ay we had taken posses- 
.sion of their houses, Theodore knew it too, and his principal 
object in coming was to instal us gracefully in other abodes. 
The large factory was cleared out, the walls were hung with 
white f loth, the floor carpeted, and the throne placed in the 
centre ; so that which was formerly a dingy edifice of stone and 
wood, was transformed into a comfortable dwelling-place. But 
the king was not yet satisfied. The next morning he came 
again, and having turned out the native artisans from their 
houses on the hill over against Gaffiit, gave them to us. Mr. 
Rassam’swas again decorated with c arpets and cloth, including 
the ceiling ; but as he lodged a respectful protest against the 
throne, it was removed for good and all. 
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BY J. K. DAVIS, STAFF 
PROPOSED ROUTES TOWARDS THE NORTH POLK. 

There are four modes or routes jiroposed by which atteni])ts 
to reach the pole should be made, viz. ; — 

1st. — By Smith Sound. 

2nd. — By the east coast of Greenland. 

3rd. — By the open sea between Spitzbergen and Nova 
Zembla. 

4th. — By Behring Strait 

First, as to the “ Smith Sound route.*’ We have no greater 
enthusiast in the cause of polar discovery than Captain Sherard 
Osborn ; he maintains that the route by Smith Sound would be 


COMMANDER R.N., F.R.G.S. 

the best and most practicable to reach the pole, and it is,^hut 
right to state that this opinion is shared by several who are 
well comi>etent to form one 011 the subject. 'Hie arguments 
in favour of this route are : — ist. That the northern lahd of 
Kennedy Channel, discovered by Morton and Hayes, is the 
nearest known land to the pole. 2nd. That the Danish .settle- 
ments extend along the west coast of Greenland as far as 
seventy-two degrees north. 3rd. I'hat animal and vegetable 
life exist further to the northward in that direction than 
any^other. 4th. 'Fhat the distance to be travelled to reach 
the pole, from points already attained, is only four hundred 
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and eighty miles. And lastly, That such a distance has been 
repeatedly exceeded by the sledge and boat iiarties of former 
expeditions. 

Captain OsI)orn jiroposcs that two vessels should sail early 
in the year, so as to reach Cape York, at th6 entrance of Smith 
Sound; in August ; one ves.sel should then l.)c secured near Cape 
Isabella, and left there with twenty-five jicrsons in charge of 
her, while the other vessel, with ninety-five souls, should press 
on along the western shore of Smith Sound as far as possible ; 
taking care not to exceed a distance of 300 miles from 
her consort; the southern shi]) to connect herself in the 
autumn by depots with the northern one, whilst the latter would 
place depots towards the pole for spring oiierations ; the next 
two summers to be devoted to sledge and boat ojierations 
for the attainment of the desired end, which having acconi- 
idished, the cxjiedition would return, having been three 
summers and two winters in the arctic regions. 

'I'he advantages to be derived from an expedition of this 
nature, in addition to the fact of f caching tlic pole, are — 
Geographical discovery through an unknown area of upwards 
of a million of square miles ; the a.sccrtainment or otherwise of 
the existence of an open ])olar sea ; contributions to science 
in general — for instance, botany and zoology, gaining a know- 
ledge of the tlistribiition of vegetable and animal life in the 
polar basin ; and, in geology, the invcsligalion of the [>heno- 
mena of the great glaciers and ice streams; lastly, valuable 
observations in meteorology, of whicli we know but little in 
the arctic regions. 

It will be seen that by this scheme the shi])s wouhl proceed 
at once to a latitude within a few miles of the most northern 
limit ever reached by a vessel in that direction, one of them 
continuing, if possible, five degrees further north, from which 
point the calculation of the above-mentioned distance to be 
travelled is made, 'riiis distance is in a direct line, or as the 
crow flies ; so that eveay mile .short of the po.sition to be taken 
up by the northernmost 'ship, and every sinuosity of the 
coast (supposing the land to run north) would increase the 
distance to be travelleil by boats or sleilges in a comjtound 
ratio; and if, as is j^os.sil)le, the region from Cape Lhiion to the 
pole is of a similar nature to that between Smith Sound and 
the continent of America — namely, consisting of islands and 
straits — the additional distance and difficulties would bo con- 
siderably increased. An exj)edition by this route, howcvjr, 
in connection with another by the open sea, is greatly to be 
desired. 

The route to the pole by the cast coast of Greenland has 
found less favour in the eyes of our arctic navigators than anj 
other ; this, probably, arises from the fact that arctic research 
has never been prosecuted in that direction, for, with the 
exception of the expedition under Cajjtain Clavcring, in 1823, 
wlu), landed Cai)tain (now General) Sabine on an island off the 
east coast of Greenland for the purpose of pursuing his pendulum 
observation: no Ciovernment exjK'dition has made an attempt 
to approach tliis coast ; and rfor our knowledge of the part 
delineated on our majis we are principally indebted to that 
expedition and Captain Scorc.sby. However, it has an advo- 
cate of no mean authority, for Dr. Petermann directed the 
German expedition (of which we propose to give an account), 
to pursue this route in an attemj)t to reach the pc^le. 

Captaki David Gray, intelligent navigator, has noticed 
njony interesting facts tending to support the cviddiiicc in favour 


of an attempt by this route, which havu 
many years* experience in the whale fishery along Ibis coast.' 
He states that in the vicinity of Shannon Island, in latitude 
r,eventy-fivc degrees, which is about the northernmost known 
land of EsLSt Greenland, loose fields of ice have frequently 
been seen, with a considerable amount of open water, and a 
dark water sky extending to the northward, and also that, 
during the season when the south-west winds prevail, the ice 
separates from the land very fast, and being gerierally field or 
Iloe ice, it leaves broad navigable channels, through which a 
ship could pass by watching for a favourable opportujiity, and, 
by pushing tow'ards the land and keei)ing near itj, easily proceed 
northward. i- . 

In considering this route much would j^peng on the 
trend or lay of the coast towards 4 ,hc poU if it should 
continue in the same direction as the 300 n&s with ^^|iich 
Caj Plains Clavcring and Scoresby have madc,JKs apqnaikted, 
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good ; but if, as we arc at liberty to suppose, ft should* Irend 
to the westward, then the known fact that th^ current fets a 
vast body of ice to the soutlpwcst, would caitse siidi an 
im])ingcmenl on the coast as to prevent any ship from keeping 
in with the land, the main feature of tlic argument in favour of 
lliis route being based on the suppo.sition that a sufficient space 
of oi)en water exists along the eastern shores of Greenland.- 

1'herc is no doubt that an expeilition sailing from Engipid 
could reach Shannon Islantl much easier and in far less time 
than Smith Sound ; the difference would probably be as much 
a.s five or six weeks — an advantage of much impoitance in 
an arctic* summer. 'l‘his island could be made the. base ol 
operations, and Ihc establishment there of a depot would 
greatly contribute to the success of such an expedition. The 
vessels which pursue this route, at any rale would not be 
hampered in .straits and narrow seas, through which the most 
ex[)erien('ed and persevering an'tie leader iniglit fail to make 
his way, anil be foiled im tlie very threshold of his hopes. 

In the event of its being necessary to winter in those 
latitudes, there is every reason ti^ hetievc that the coast has 
some safe harbours, and from the accounts which have reached 
us, it appears that the country ])ossesses an average amount of 
such animal life as would be very accqjttable for food during 
the winter season. 

The arguments in favour of the routt^y the oiien sea be- 
tween Si)itzbergen and Nova Zembla are : — ist. I’hat Spitzber- 
gen being easily acces.sible to vc.ssels, an exiiedition, accoin- 
jKinicil by a tnuisport, could start from the eightieth degree of 
latitude as perfectly equii)ped and jirovisioned as from any 
port in England, and. Because it could be effected in ships. 
3rd. 'J'hat the icc, which is always moving southward, and 
which baffled Captain I’arry in his journey, must necessarily 
leave clear water behind, and being once j)enetratcd, the ship 
would be able to proceed in clear water beyond it. 4th. That 
the problem of aji oi>t*n polar sea could be better solved by . 
this route than by Smith Sound. Anil lastly, that if the ice ' 
was i^enctrated, and land met far north, the remainder of the 
distance to the pole could be accomplished by sledge. 

The modus optrandi of such an expedition scarcely needs* 
descrijjtion. Two 'sliij's, accompanied by a transport, would 
proceed direct to Spitzbergen, which would form a base of 
operations ; a dep H would be cstiblished there as well as 
an observatory to carry on a series of observations simul- 
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taiieous 'with those on board the ships ^ these latter would 
proceed along the margin of the ice, and, at a favourable 
opportunity, “ take the pack,” and force diemselvcs througb ; 
if this could be done (as many believe it cianX an tqpcn sea 
would be tVmnd, and the distance then to be accomplished 
would be about six days’ voyage for a sailing ship ; the ships 
would then proceed until they were finally stopped or the pole 
reached, and the flag of Old England hoisted over the axis of 
our earth. 

The most speculative of the four proposed routes is de- 
cidedly the one we have, last to consider, namely, that by 
Behring Strait. This arises from our scanty knowledge of 
the physical conditions of this part of the arctic regions ; the 
little we do know of it is not very favourable, and deprives it, 
therefore, of the support it would otherwise merit ; but, not- 
witlistanding this want of information, it has its advocates, 
whose judgment deserves the greatest respect ; and it has long 
been the opinion of maiiy that, if ever a vessel should accom- 
plish a passage from one ocean to the other by the north, it 
would be by way of Behring Strait. 

A glance at the map will show that whereas the straits and 
channels leading into Baffin Bay widen and also deepen out- 
wards, the great expanse of water on the other side of America 
converges at Behring Strait to a narrow, bottle-like entrance, 
towards which the water shallows, 'Fhese conditions, arctically 
considered, are widely different ; the one offering facilities for 
the escape of ice which the other does not. 

The only discoveiy since M*Clure visited these latitudes 
lias been made by some American whalers, and described by 
Captain Long of the Ni 7 e, who reported the existence of land 
towards the north-west of Behring Strait, in the same direction 
where Captain Kellet had already seen it in 1849, but under cir- 
cumstances that caused him to mark its existence as doubtful. 
The land which was described to Captain AV^nuigell, in 1820, 
by the inhabitants of the Siberian coast, as being occasionally 
visible from Cape Yakan, refers probably to the same. 

Captain Long describes the lower portions of the land as 
being entirely free fron^now ; it appeared green, a.s if covered 
with vegetation ; one mountain, 2,840 feet hign, was seen, 
appearing like an extinct volcano, and lofty mountain ranges 
extended in a northerly direction. Captain Long believes that 
the land is inhabited, because he observed on one cape a 
number of upright and prostrate columns in clusters of fifteen 
or twenty each, with intervals of several hundred yards 
between ; but he met with no human beings. Other 
American ships passed within sight of this land, and it is 
considered that it may be safely mapped to 740 N. ; drifL 
wood was seen, and many walrus. 

Notwithstanding the unpromising features of this route as 
a means of reaching the pdle, it not only meets the ajiproval of 
many, but is actually the one entertained a short time ago 
by lYench geographers, who have had their attention drawn 
to it by the indefatigable exertions of M. (rustave Lambert, 
and gjeat efforts were made to raise the sum necessary for 
the outfit of an expedition. Although the subscription list 
was headed by the Emperor with the liberal dona- 

tion of fifty thousand francs, thr^uisite amount has not yet 
been attained. - -V"*', ■ 

M, Lanjltjert based his pro^e<!it , of success, on two prin- 
cipal featur^ the first of wli^ is, that in the months of Jun^ 
July, and /fcgust* when theliinperatiire of the pole becomes 


the same as that Of the sixty-sixth degree of latitude, the annual 
phenomenon of the breaking up of die ice takes place, and at 
this favourable period it would be possible to penettate towards^ 
die pole ; and the second, that the ice seen by M. LambM 
north of Siberia was not of the nature of beig ice, ori^nating 
from glaciers. On the land, but partook more of the nature of 
field ice of moderate thickness, and being much broken, he 
judged tliat a vessel could easily force a passage through it 
towards.lhe polar sea. 

'Fhere can be no doubt (and M. Lambert is perfectly aware 
of the fiict) that this route is the most hamrdous of all that 
have been proposed, and one requiring the greatest amount of 
public support in order to carr}' it out, as well as the greatest 
means for accomplishing it. Before the commencement of 
the real arctic work a long and tedious voyage, eithei round the 
Cape of Cood Hope or Cape Horr .. a > to be undertaken ; but, 
having a due consideration to the inviting nature of the ice, in 
conjunction with the physical state of the sea, as describ ed by 
various arctic navigators, he feels confiden tluit to a bold' sailor 
there is every prospect of success, and he is in full hope,' and 
ex])ects to achieve great results for the benefe of science in its 
several departments. 

Although M. Gustave Lambert has not yet been able to 
accomplish the desire of his heart, he mu.st not despair, but 
take courage from the example of others, bearing in mind that 
the old saying, “ Rome was not built in a day,” holds equ.ally 
good with arctic expeditions. Frobisher laboured hard for 
thirteen ycar.s before he was furnished with ships to start on his 
celebrated voyage, and it is scarcely on record that an expedi- 
tion, such as that proi)osed by M. Lambert, has not laboured 
under much clisaptA>intment and many difficulties i>efore it has 
been matured. ^ 

Although honourably emulous not to be beaten in a field 
Englishmen consider peculiarly their own, they are not un- 
generous when bold deeds and the cause of science are in 
question, and to no one will they hold out the right hand of 
fellowship with free will or open heart than to the 

countryman of the gallant ** Bellot ” — Gustave Lambert. 

GEKMAN EXPEDITION, l868. 

Among the advocates of arctic exploration, the distinguished 
Ciemian geographer. Dr. Augustus Petennann, stands pre- 
eminent ; not only has he taken a warm interest in the 
subject and advocated the cause of polar discovery by 
his writing.s, Inii his enthusiasm has led him to make great 
sacrifices both of time and money in furtherance of the 
cause; in time, by creating axx interest among his country- 
men, and inciting them to furnish the means ; and in money, 
by contributing largely himself to the formation., of a German 
expedition. Although the means by which thc*German attempt 
to reach the pole last summer were ludicrously small, still the 
very smallness of the means is a proof of the spirit that 
animated the i>i:Dmoters of the undertaking, which deserved 
a better success than was attained. 

A vessel of eighty tons was purchased at Bexgeiif and 
strengthened in the bows py additional planking to enable her 
to do battle with the “thick-ribbed ice.” She was chrififtened 
the Germania^ and the command given to Cjaptain Koldewey. 
Tlie route by which the pole was to be reached was that 
already described as by the east coast of Greenland. 

The Germania left Bergqi on the 34th of May, and on the 
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f 6th of , \}We s^hied ihe coast Of Greenland from Hudsbn^s 
to J^bine Island ; here they were stopped 
by the ice^ ^cb they had been struggling from the 

5th ; they, hon^evter^ persevered in trying to get iii with the 
landj but speaking a Bremen vessel, the captain of whic/i 
reported the ice .everywhere very close, they gave up the 
attempt, , and proceeded to the eastward, with the view of 
reaching Gilles* Land, to the north-eastward of Spitzbergen. 

On July 3td they made Spitzbergen, and after encountering 
much difficulty from the ice, succeeded in reaching a Wbour, 
where they took in water and ballast, and again proceeded to 
sea and towards the Greenland coast, but again only to be 
doomed to disappointment. Most tantalising it was to have 
the coast clearly in view with no possibility of getting in w^ith 
it, although for several days they remained close to the ice 
for that purpose. Returning to Sjiitzbergcn, they hoped to 
reach GiUes* Land, but that object was also frustrated by ice, 
although they saw the desired land from the summit of Cape 
Fortell. Repulsed in the attempts to reach a higher latitude 
than had yet been attained, the Germania at length was 
steered towards t]ic south, and reached Bergen on the 3rd of 
October. 

Although' this little expedition was unsuccessful as far as 
the great object of the voyage is concerned, it has not been 
altogether unproductive, for Captain Koldewey made some 
interesting hydrograpliical observations, on the edge of the 
Gulf Stream, and on the currents and winds generally, lie 
attributes his want of success in getting near the (ircenland 
coast to an unusually unfavoura]»le ice season. He obtained* 
some interesting statisti<\s of, what may bo called, the seal 
fishery. Tl^ seals are found in greai d ^ut Jan 

Mayen and Spitzbergen, and vessels make yearly voyages foi' 
llie sake of the oil and skins (three good seals yielding a 
cask of oil) ; and as many as twenty-two vessels — principally 
from Peterheatl, Aberdeen, and l^undoe have been seen 
together, all engaged in seal-killing. Some idea of their 
numbers may be gathered from tlie fan that tlie crew of 
one vessel killed nearly six thousand seals in heven days, 
and another vessel, the Alexandra^ suc ceeded in capturing 
no fewer than three thousand four hundred in one day. 

SWEPISH EXPEDITIONS rO SPirznEUCJEN. 

Ar.THOUaH scarcely coining withir. the category of polar 
vdyages, it will be necessary to mention here the Swedish 
expeditions to Spitzbergen, by which so much has been abided 
to our knowledge of those far northern regions by a hand of 
hardy men of science, with whom arctic men may well feel 
proud to be associated. 

In 1858, Messrs, Otto Torell, A. Qiiennerstcdt, and A. E. 
Nordenskiuld, in.the yacht jFrithivf, visited the western part of 
Spitzbergen, and made valuable geological and botanical 
collections and observations. Such was the success attending 
the expedition, that a second and more extensive one was 
soon after determined on, arid the Swedish Government, Prince 
Oscar, the Royal Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, and 
many private individuals, generously aided the promoters in 
fitting out two vessels, which left Tromso in May, i86t, under 
the leadership of |d. Otto Torell 

In addition lib other scientific observations, the second 
expedition bad in view the measurement of an arc of . the 
m.eridian, the north to the south of the Spitzbergen 


I«(lands | bu^ Jliis the resulu 

of the voyage" were|lliy:pp^ peat progress 

was made in ascie^^ining ger^phical .pi^ and 
the exto|mely fatlty|n^ of the ;oauptry, . .. ; ■ 

Tn 1864, 4 tiitid expedition, under ;ftofeB$ar Noiden»k?old|^ 
fitted out at the expense 6f the Swedish Government, visited'^ 
Spitzbergen, and confined it$ exploration to th& si^^ern pahs 
and Stor Fiord, or Wijdc Jans water, which was ddlneated with 
an accuracy never before ^tempted; tlie hejl^its of die 
mountains were correctly ascertained, and from the sumfi^t 
of one, White Mountain (about 3,000 feet high) saw 

the distant and mysterious Gilles* I^ind, far to the east; ' 

I'he results of* these expeditions were so important, ahd 
brought so much credit to tlie country from which they 
emanated, that the king of Sweden resolved to despatch 
another in 1868, under the command of Professor Norden- 
skibld. The mail steamer Sojia was equipped for the purpose, 
and furnished with the necessary ])rovi8ions from die Royal 
Victualling Department. 'Fbe vessel was commanded by 
Captain Von Otter, and loft Tromso on the 20th July, 1:868, 
proceeding direct , to Bear Island, the precipitous shores of 
which were sighted on the evening of the 22nd. One of 
the great objects of this expedition was to attempt to 
advance tow^ards the pole, choosing the end of the summer 
for the purpose. 

From Bear Island the expedition sailed to Spitzbergen, and 
reached Ice P'iord on the 31st July; here they met the late 
Marquis of Hastings, and otlier English gentlemen, enjoying 
the sport of reindeer-stalking. The geological specimens 
obUiined at Ice Fiord were most interesting; amongst them 
were f(»ssils of the iniocetie period, which proved that the 
islaml once enjoyed a more genial climate ; colossal bones 
of animals belonging to the crocodile order were also 
found, betw'een the coal and the miocenc deposits. The 
whole of the interior of S]>ilzbergen, excepting a small 
t»ortion between Ice and Bel Sounds, is covered with ice, 
broken here and there by rugged rocks; but the low land 
near the coast becomes free during the summer, and a scant 
vegetation a].>pears ; the lino of el^erlasting snow being 
considered to lie at an elevation of from 1,200 to 1,500 
feel ; the average height of the islands is about 2,000 
feet, although some two or tjiree mountains exceed 3,000, 
and one, ** Horn Souml J'eak,” reaches 4,500 . feet, 
'rhere are many - good harbours round the coast, and 
many anchorages protected from certain wands ; but the 
I'urrents are strong, although the range of tide is not 
great Considerable quantities of drift-w'ood are met with 
^n various ])arts of the coast, a perfect god-send to mariners 
wrecked or left on the island. Airing the shores large masses 
of strongly magnetic rock arc to be found, and, indeed, so 
strongly attractive of the needle as to render the magnetical 
observations useless. Many rich layers of ooal are t|^ the 
mountains ; one seam was found to be about a mile long and 
four feet thick. 

As may be .imagined, great quantities of sea-fowl Vmd a 
habitation in these a-rotic isles, the crevices in the cliffs being 
well adapted for laying their eggs and hatching their young. 
The eider fowl keeps to the low islands, which are dear from 
ice early in the season, and it is believed that the same birds 
return each summer to the same breeding-place. A curious 
migration of birds takes place early in the spring, when great 
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flbcte te&yj^ fihe coast and fly directly towards the nouft ; this 
' faict is very suggestive^ and gives rise to much .'SpeCtitati^. 

to the seal and walrus, to which aoimab the islands;^ 
a^ely indebted for the periodical visits of nuiftbcrs 
the windetr is the most important, famishing w it cfeies the 
principal fresh animal food of the crews ; the meat is excellent, 
especially in summer, when the animals fatten* Bears are to be 
found on the northern and eastern parts, but they are not 
numerous. Salt-water fish are,.not plentiful, but fine salmon 
are taken in the lakea 

In the attempt made towards the autumn to penetrate to 
the north, the expedition met with little success, on account 
of the ice; but the latitude of 8x^ aa' was reached, and, 
like Parry, the ship was driven southward by the current 
Another attempt was made a few days afterwards, and 
by perseverance, and taking advantage of every 

navigable passage betwe^ the ice, they succeeded in reach- 
ing 42'f but were then obliged to return. Again did 
they make the attempt, and getting amongst heavy ice, which 
fast becoming consolidated by the formation of new ice 
oyer the witter between the masses, they were again forced to 
retreat On the 4th of October, in a gale, they were in great 
d^er, and in a heavy lurch to leeward a hole was ^tove in 
the vessers starboard side by the ice, and it was only by great 
exertions, in which the whole scientific corps were obliged to 
work at the pumps, that they succeeded in getting the ship into 
a harbour to stop the leak and repair damages. No sooner was 
this done, than they were warned, by the harbour beginning to 
freeze over, that it was time to get away, which they did as 
quickly as possible, taking on board a boat and a dep6t of 
provisions which had been left by the expedition of 1861, all 
of which was found in an excellent state of preservation. 

Captain Von Otter is of opinion (and in this he is joined 
,by Professor Nordcnskiold) that the only means of reaching 
the north pole is by sledges over the ice, in the sjmng, before 
the snow, with which the ice is covered, has lost its hardened 
emst 

CONCLUSION. 

Since the completion of the above sketch of the history of 
polar discoveiy, considerable interest has been created on the 
subject, proving that, so far from polar discoverers and travel- 
lers l)eing satisfied with resting on their laurels, they are as 
entbusiaintid in idle cause as ever ; and although the inroads of 
tipie have made sad havoc in the ranks, and tinged with grey 
the locks even of the youngest of arctic voyagers, they still 

' , . Shouldsr fiMsir cnitch, and show how fields are won.’* ^ 

The circumaiiiiice of the coming transit of Venus in 1882 
being observable under very favourable conditions from some 
points on the antarctic continent has been brought before the 
scientific world by the Astronomer-Royal, and the possibility 
and probability pf attaining so desimble an object fully dis- 
cussed befor'?! the Royal Geographical Society; the aTmost 
unaniAous conclusion arrived at was, that if $0 impo^nt an 
utidertaking was to be entertained, it ms abwlutcly essential 
that our race of polar men should be maintained and renewed 
^by Ti^sli expeditions to the arctic regions. 

, WlietCer the feelings *of the Government will be influenced 
by the^ considerations remains to be seen, but private^, 
gehtleix^^^ wc&th and . toterprise seem disposed to 


arctiq 

^^‘iiuxnig ‘been. led. to 

to win MSr, tAnikont 

ifaflior ^ or ^tempting 

it, believing it,' He 
modestly called hfi dq^tm 

excursion to the polar seas.** Mr. Lament's steam-yacht^ the 
JDiana^ of 250 tons, has been strengthened to resist the pres- 
sure of ftte ice, and the course intended tO be taken is that 
between Spitsbergen and Nova Zembla, trusting dutt an excep- 
tional season (which, undoubtedly, occasionally does occm) may 
open the ice more than usual, and enable him to push north. 
It should be remembered that tiiis little expedition is fitted 
out entirely at the expense of Mr. Lamont, and well may ire 
be proud of one who has so generously devoted his energies 
and fortune to the cause of science and discoveiy, and who 
has so modestly slipped away from England on bis grand enter- 
prise ; well does he deserve success. He left Gremiock for the 
icy north on the 20th of April last 

Nor is Mr. Lament's the only expedition likely to take 
the field in arctic exploration this summer. Dr. Hayes, the 
American arctic navigator, already so greatly distinguished, is 
anxious to resume his labours, and explore the open polar sea 
beyond Smith Sound, hoping eventually to reach the pole by 
that route. For this service a patriotic fellow-countryman has 
placed a steam-vessel at his disposal. From Bremen, a screw- 
steamer, the Bienenkorb — the property of M. Rosenthal, a 
gentleman who has always taken a great interest in polar 
questions — sailed on the 21st of February, with the intention 
of visiting Jan Mfyen for the purpose of seal^nting, and 
then to attempt to sail north in June or July. The BUnm- 
korb is commanded by Captain Hagens, has a crew of fifty-five 
men, and is provisioned for eight months. Dr. Dorst, a 
scientific gentleman, is on board, and prepared to make 
magnetical, astronomical, and other observations. 

As may be' readily supposed, Dr. Augustus Petermann has 
not been idle during the arctic recess, and the German Polar 
Expedition this season will take the field fax better equipped 
than last. It is expected to sail about the commencement of 
June, It will consist of a screw-steamer of about 120 tons 
and 30 horse-power, which will take the name of Germania; 
while her consort, the little Germania of last year's e)q)editioil, 
will be called the Grbniand, The route proposed to be takdn 
is the same as last year — viz., along the east coast of Greenland. 
It is proposed that the Gronland shall serve as a tmnaiiort to 
the l^er vessel, and keep up the communication with Europe, 
returning about October with a report of the results obtained. 
The expedition will again be under the command qC Captain 
Koidewey, who will be acccxnpanied by a dompitete iudt of 
scientific gentlemen, and attempts will be made to measum an 
arc of the meridian in as high a latitude as possible. ' , 

The Swedes are also preparing to resume ttieir j^lar 
labours, under the indefatigable. Professor Nofdenskidld, flmd» 
doubtless, the experience gained in so many expedittohs 
enable them to such precautions this time in lAe 
ment as to ensure a better prospect of aoocess. It is, howevo*, 
wii^ much regret we Jleam ttiat the proposed 
to Strait is at present 1x1 sib^nod.^ liiujiiy 

^^dirions afoot, we trust that the patrbtisdii 
riarion wiQ not allow it to be given iip idt<%etbi^ ; - ; } 
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^ CHAPTER 111 . within three miles of in the tradt called Chdo^s^ in oMeir ^ 

nuiMs oir ocpiPHOK AND sBLEucu-^KisTQKiGAL sKKtcH. to dis-pcople and impovcrisb it, though it is now he^ csity x ’ 
Wa approached the ruins of the fiunous Parthian city of thekmgdom.” V 

of Ctesiphoii. All along the banks of the river, and Ctesiphon is said by Ammianus MaiceUmui,-^ histai^ 

tween it and: the Tank Kesra, lie vast mounds, composed andcontemporaiy of Julian, to have been built by Vardanes^ ^ 
of fumace-bumt bricks as a foundation, and sun-dried bricks afterwards beautified and walled by Pacorus, a Parthian kin^ 


mixed wkh .5^pped straw 
for the sdpexstructurOf one 
course 8q)arated from another 
by iiregula]^^ layers of reeds. 
One of these measures 750 feet, 
with a height and thickness 
vaiymg from thirty to thirty-six 
feet. The elevation of the wall 
that edged from out this mound 
in the nuugin of the river’s 
bank was forty feet It then 
formed an an^e and stretched 
away north-west for 800 yards, 
when there was a breach or gap 
13s feet mde, probably once 
occupied by some grand gate 
or entrance. The wall or ram- 
part line then recommences, 
and runs on the same bearings 
for 750 yards more, when we 
come to anotUbr break, which 
Mignan supposes to be a canal, 
as the. channel varied from 
fifteen to twenty feet in depth, 
the breadth being 150 yards, 
and therefore capable of ad- 
mitting a large body of water. 
The direction of the dry^bed 
of this channel was north-east, 
and appeared to extend to an 
unbroken ridge of mounds 
running north-west and south- 
east, at a distance of eight or 
nine miles. The high wall 
already followed embraces an 
extensive area, where no ves- 
tiges of former- buildings exist, 
and nms || the*veige of the 
river. Its summit and sides 
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In the expedition undertaken; « 
by Trajan against the 3 psr- 
thians, as the country near the 
Tigris produced little wood, he 
conveyed thither on carriages 
the materials prepared in die 
forests near Nisibis or Nisibeen, 
for the construction of a fleet; 
and on reaching the river he 
essayed to throw a bridge 
across it. The Assyrians, who 
were posted on the opposite 
bank, prepared to prevent his. 
passage, yet tliis consummate 
general effected his purpose; 
parts of the vessel were lashed 
together to form the bridge, 
while others, with soldierfe and 
archers on bosid were posted, as 
if to cover the opemtion of 
passing the river, or to man- 
oeuvre on each flank. Owing 
to this judicious plan of attack, 
and the consternation caused 
by the appearance of sudi a 
fleet in a countiy where, from 
want of timber, it could not 
have beem constructed, the . 
enemy fled. The Romans im- 
mediately crossed the river, and 
subdued the whole of that 
part of Assyria which is near 
Nineveh ; from thence, and not 
meeting with any resistance, 
Trajan marched to Babylon. , 
The historian, Dion Cassius, says 
that he descended* the Tigris ; 
but Chesney is of opinion lhat. 
the Roman fleet passed down 


are covered with the remains 
of ancient buildix^; and if 

is astonishing thi^, . after the lapse of many centuries those 
walls appear to have lost nothing of their regular con- 
struction. The foundations of these mounds are invariably 
composed bf kiln-bunft bricks, while the superstructure is 
formed of tan-bumt bricka Goins of gold, silver, and copper 
are dug out;, of niiiis in large numbers, and there is a 
regular Ra^hdad in these aatiquitica 

Regaid^fl^ of Ctesiphon, l^jliny say^ ^^The 

Barthians, in do by Seloucia m the who built 

that place had ^dono Iff ]fobylQQf built the ^ of Ctesiphon 


the Euphrates, as tlie name of, 
one river is often confounded 
with that of the other by ancient writers. Ttejan at first 
proposed to transport his vessels from the Euphrates to the 
Tigris, and he commenced the canal now called Nahar M*3lka, 
for this purpose ; ultimately, however, he abandoned the scheme, 
but carried his vessels, means of carriages, across the inter- 
vening country, and, brid^ng the Tigris, he captured Ctesiphon. 

About A.D. *30, Sapor, King,of Persia, son of ArUxerxes, 
and the restorer of Persian power, after the signal defeat of his 
father by the Roman legions of the Emperor Alo^der, in- 
vaded the Latin territories at “the head of a numerems, anhy. 





the dttes of Nisibis and Cairhic, and- oyefrijtt *1^ ott a'CH^ aiiibM^^i^ 

'■ '•itotaiaia,; bis success, however, was but short-Uyisd* fof Goadian; 

’ twcncd the tables upon him by boldly taking the ofi^^, anid Babyloni.aajl 'ot^ 

westW from him the cities he had conquered. Ii^mcdiately^ ^erce of that citjrv ' «ite d? 
succeeding this, Mesopotamia was the constant scene of devas-* of the Tijjyis, itt the ne®hbdutiioQ^ 
tation and pillage by the rival Persian and Roman armies, until caUed Coxe, ^Cot*e, it mqnA ^ 

at length Odenatus captured Ctesiphon from Sapor, a.d. a 66 . the Euphrates to the . Tigris, "this canal is'Jltesiri l^jr 


StitUtbn. ; 

Babylon,, 'oom^ 
nierce 'of, that oiQrv. aite it 
of .theTijiri^ .in' the'ne%hbduribtoQd.df:a'p^ 


After the wars of Sapor against the Arabs and Greeks, it is 
stated in De Sacy’s Memoire ” that the Persian king returned 
to his country, and laid the foundation of a city on those of 
Ctesiphon and Seleucia, which were united under the the name 
of El Modain, the dual number of an Arabic word signifying 
a city. Modain was beautified many years afterwards by Chos- 
roes NurshirwAn, surnamed The Just, with numerous stately 
palaces, the principal of which was the I'auk, or arch, just de- 
scribed. The sack of this same palace by the Samcens, in 
A.D. 637., is related in an animated style by Gibbon. 

Abu Dawaniq, the Khalifah, was desirous of removing the 
materials of this city for the use of his projected capital at 
Baghdad ; Sooleiman, his wazir, dissuaded him from this, saying 
that he . would be reproached by mankind for the destruction 
of the city, to aid in the foundation of another, as betraying a 
want df resources. 

The monarch reprobated his minister’s lurking tenderness 
for the fame of the Kesra, and, commencing the work of de- 
struction, soon found that the expense attendant on the 
disjunction and removal of the materials of the city would far 
exceed the cost of new preparations. He was now anxious to 
desist, but was i^pminded by the wazir that, having commenced*, 
lie should persevere, or he would he exposed to the imputation 
of being less powerful than the founders of the city. Sooleiman 
advised, however, at the siime time, that the Tank, or arch, 
should remain untouched, as a lasting evidence to mankind of 
the prophetic character of Mohammed, on tlie night of who.se 
birth it was miraculously rent. 

To the south-west, and consequently in an oblicjue direction 
between the Tauk and the river, stand the ruins of a mosque 
and two mouldering tombs, containing, the ashes of Hadhaifah, 
the secretary of the prophet, and the caliph Moostasem Billah, 
who /ivas killed by Hulakoo, a prince who established the 
Mogul dynasty in Persia, and grandson of the renowned con- 
queror Genghis Khan. As is usual over all the ruins and 
mounds in Mesopotamia, quantities of brickwork in a frag- 
mentar}-^ state are mixed with loose pieces of tile and stone ; 
and rubbish of this sort covers the space enclosed within the 
ruined quadrangular wall surrounding the tombs. 

Crossing the river from Ctesiphon, one immediately finds 


Pliny, and is that already spoken of as the Ifafeysur kl^kia. 

It k somewhat singular that Seleucia was sotoettmes adled 
Babylon. Dr. Pridcaux writes on this hea^ :^‘‘lt mute be 
acknowledged that there is mention made of Babylon a city 
standing long after the time when 1 have placed its dfelation, 
as in Lucan, Philostratus, and others. But, in all these authors^ 
and wherever else we find Babylon spoken as a city in being 
after the time of Seleiicus Nicator, it must be understood, not 
of old Babylon on the Euphrates, but of Seleucia on tbe Tigris. 
For as that succeeded to the dignity and grandeur of old 
Babylon, so also did it in its name. At first it was called 
Seleucia Babylonia — that is, the Babylonic Seleucia, or Seleucia 
of the province of Babylon, to distinguish it from the other 
Scleucias which were elsewhere — and after that Babylonia simply, 
and at length Babylon. That Lucan, by liis Babylon, in the 
first book of his Pharsalia,” means none other than Seleuda, 
or the new Babylon, is plain ; for lie there speaks of it as the 
metropolis of the Parthian kingdom, where the trophies of 
Crassus were hung up, after the vanquishing of the Romans 
at Carrhaj; which can be understood only of the Seleucian 
or new Babylon, and not of the old; for that new Babylon 
only was the seat of the Parthian kings, but the old never. 
And in another place, where he makes mention of this 
Babylon, he des^iribes it as surrounded by the Tigris. And as 
to Philostratus, when he brings his Apollonius to the royal 
seat of the Parthian king, which was at that time at Seleucia, 
then called Babylon, he was led by tliat name into this gross 
blunder, viz., to mistake it for the old Babylon ; and, therefore, 
in the describing of it, he gives us the same description 
which he found given of old Babylon in Herodotus, Diodorus 
Siculus, Strabo, and other i^Titers.” | 

Seleucia continued to ilourish for several centuries, renowned 
for such genuine Greek virtues as love of freedom and promo- 
tion of arts, as well as of all the military excellences that had 
made the parent state of Macedonia famous for all time. Pliny, 
who flourished 500 years after its foundation, says that even in 
his time it enjoyed the blessings of freedom. The walls of 
the city were strong, and, had patriotism continued to inspire 
her inhabitants, she would have been safe; but a dangerous 
enemy was posted at her very gates, and she did not learn the 


oneself on the site of the scarcely less magnificent city* of 
Seleucia, built by Seleuciis Nicator, the immediate successor of 
Alexander the Great. Pliny, in the twenty-sixth cha[)ter of 
his sixth book, writes of it : — ** Seleuda was built by Seleucus 
Nifaitor, forty miles from Babylon, at a point of the confluence 
of the Euphrates with the I'igris by a canal, territory on 
which it st^v>d was called Babylonia ; but it was itself a free 
stati*, and the people lived after the laws and manners of the 
Macedonians. The form of the walls vras. said to resemble an 
eagle spreading her wings, and the soil around it was thought 
the qiost fertile in the East. There were 600,000 citisens here 
at one time, and all the commerce and wealth of ‘ Babylon 
flowed into it.” 

Longsbefore Ctesiphon. was thought of, Seleucia was formed. 


necessity of concord until too late. The Parthia-n monarchs, 
like the Mogul sovereigns of Hindostan, delimited in the 
pastoral life of their Scythian ancestors, and they quartered 
their soldiers in the neighbouring village of Ctesiphon, in which 
they also set up their court. Gradually the little village in- 
creased in wealth and importance, until a formidable rival 
arose within three miles of the gates of Seleucia, Which in its 
turn was thus overtaken by a fate similar to that it had brought 
on Babylon. The Romans, in the time of Marcus, a.d. i6Si 
penetrated as far as Ctesiphon and Sclettqj^K;^; The JPorthian 
city fpui^ht for her existence, while the Qrp]^.Odtony received 
the advancing legions as friends ; yet a .liSte'&te awaited both, 
and Seleucia was given to the flames, 
of her inhabitants fell beneath the Roman s#iM. ! ' ^ 
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I have Ho^ the tarin dties were uijated 

under the UinlaW' It je* true that little remains to 

attest the of Ctes jphon^ but still less meets the eft of 

the traveller wends hiiK way over the ruins of Seleucia. 
Time^ violence, aiid rep^mted inundations, have levelled every- 
thing, and cme Idojts^m vain for monuments or buildings of 
any kind ; literally liothing remains but mounds covered with 
rubbish, similar to the iontents of a dust-heapi 

The reader will be better able to judge of the extent of the 
irregular mounds and hillocks that overspread the sites of these 
renowned cities when I tell him that it would occupy some 
months to take the bearings and dimensions of each with 
accuracy. The greater part of the remains of Ctesiphon extend 
in a northerly direction, whilst the masses of ruin on the site 
of Seleucia stretch away to the southward, and arc altogether 
at a greater distance from the bank of the river. The (/reek 
city appears to occupy a more considerablq tract of country, 
although its remains arc, to all appearance, of less magnitude 
than those of its Parthian neighbour. 

Truly, never was desolation more complete than the deso- 
lation which broo<ls over this once imperial <‘ity of Sclciu ia. 
Every sense and every faculty appears as if overwhelmed at the 
vastness of the chaos, that stretches around as far as the eye 
can see ; an intense feeling of depression oven omes the mind, 
while the ear longs for some sound to bieak the stillness, 
oppressive as that of the tomb; and the eye looks in ^ain for 
some living or moving object on whuh to dwell, and so vary 
tlie sad monotony of mountls and bricks and tiles that strew 
the surface. Hark I a sound startles us, and it comes from a 
spot quite near at hand. We arc wrong, then, in supposing 
that no living thing exists on this (Jod-forsakentsitc. We turn 
round, and find that we had aroused some bitterns whuh 
0(*cupied a neighbouring pool of w'ater. InunediaUly there 
recurs to the memory that solemn passage in one of the 

prophets (Isa. xiv. 23), in which the anger of an oftended 

(lod is pronounced against Babylon : “1 will also make it a 
possession for the bittern and pools of w^atcr ; an<l I will 

sweep it with the besom^of destruction, saith the Lord.” 

Curiously and reverently we regard tht fetid pool, and the 
bitterns, as they make their peculiar “boom” and sail aw'ay. 
T he thoughtful traveller turns away from a spot accursed with 
the judgment of an offended Deity, full of sad musings on the 
fate of cities and nations. 

CHAPTER IV. 

BAGHDAD— ENCUSII POLITICAL RKSIOENTS IN BACIIDAP-THK CUV; 
DLFCNCSS, GATES, PALACE, MOSQULS, CARAVANS ARILS, DAMARS, 
BRIDGE OJf BOATS, PRIVATE DWELLINGS. 

From the sites of Ctesiphon and SeleucLa the white minarets 
of Baghdad, nineteen miles distant, can be seen at suiwise. 
The Com€tf passing the mouth of the Diala— river with 
steep banks, that discharges itself into the Tigris — soon 
steamed over the intervening space, and we were transported 
in a few hours from the contemplation of the sublime past 
to a piactical experience of the squalor and wretchedness of 
a modem Turki^ town. And yet there is very much to 
interest in this city of Baghdad ; the very name arous# recol- 
lections of those ddightfril Arabian tales that whiled away 
so happily many weaiy hours in childhood. Without any heavy 
on the imagination, one might wander about its streets at 


the present day, and see the very sights and recaf the familiar 
shapes, dressed in the costumes in vogue then as now. There 
is the identical barber’s stall multiplied a hundred times; 
^here are the merchants selling their carpets and wares in the 
selfsame shops; there is the bazaar, through which we will 
take a stroll ; there are also the narrow lanes caUed streets ; 
and the pariah dogs ; and, listen I there is the muezzin calling 
the people to prayer, as in the days of the good caliph, the 
contemporary and rival, in the East, of Charlemagne in the 
West Not Qnly» also, is the air laden with the sounds and 
Oriental ejaculations of which we have read in that enthralling 
story-book, but, as if to complete the parallel, and transport us 
bodily back to that picturesque mediaeval period, music is heard 
in the distance, the people fall back, and, as we look eagerly 
forward, almost expecting to see the greatest of the Abassides 
heralded with becoming Eastern pomp, wc behold the Turkish 
Pasha proceeding with a gorgeous retinue from his palace to 
the mosque, like the procession of the caliphs eight hundred 
years ago. 

Baghdad is situated on the Tigris. No river in the world 
washes the ruins of so many famous cities as the Tigris. Its 
banks on both sides are covered with an almost unbroken series 
of remains of jilaces that at one time or other were the cajntals 
of mighty kingdoms, and the seats of government of powerful 
dynasties. The tlioiights of the traveller brood on the spectacle 
of fallen greatness as he floats down its broad and rai)id stream. 
The canals which furrow the plain of Mesopotamia, and might 
still be made to irrigate and fertilise the countr}", rendering it 
a^ain the garden of the earth, are, by the shott-sighted policy 
of the indolent Ottoman Oovemment, suffered to fall into 
doc^ay. Any one liaving the happiness of the population at 
heart must earnestly join in the prayer that some political 
change may occur in the destinies of the country, seeing that 
by no turn of events can worse happen to the wretched in- 
habitants. CMicsney states (and his words read like a corrobora^ 
tion of Herodotus, who has always been accused of painting 
the richness of the soil in his day in too glowing colours) that 
about seventeen miles from the commencement of the Diijeil 
canal the < ountry is particularly fertile, and this is owing to the 
works of irrigation being kejit in a serviceable state. 

Five miles below Baghdad is a canal that crosses Mesopo- 
tamia, joining, during the season of floods, the waters of the 
Kui)hrates and Tigris, and passing near Akerkouf. The ^Figris 
may he considered as having an average width of two hundred 
yards from Mosul to Baghdad, with a current, in the flood 
season, of about four and a quarter miles per hour. The 
country from Mosul to Tekrit only is cultivated ; for the rc- 
raafhder of the distance the cultivation either wholly ceases, 
or is of a partial character, 

Baghdad has been singularly fortunate in the gentlemen 
who have filled the important post of British representative, at 
the court of the Turkish Pasha who governs the prorinqp. 
Chief among these is the name of Mr. Rich, a diplomatist who 
was immensely popular with the natives of the state to which 
he was accredited, and was looked up to as the second nfost 
powerful man in the pashalick. Mr. Rich was ajipointed the 
East India Company’s Resident at Baghdad in the year 1 806. 
In 1821 he quitted that city on a visit to Shiraz Bussorah 
and Bushire), whence he was destined never to return, being 
carried off by on attack of cholera, after an illness of eight 
hours. ^ 
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Captaia Felix Jcmes, who filled at Bushire the same post of , that the citjr was stridcea with tottU i to the 
Political Resident, at the tiying time immediateljrpwceding and , would dispel every mdk iUunoa. At the ^Mlbl on dther 
during the coDtinuance of the last Pessiap war, was also a man ride, or upwaftfa, one sees two Mdeous % y indfr wa 

of mark, and his surveys of Mesopotamia ase of ^ireat valu^, opmiog on the thoion^ifiwes aie lately seduiMbSte the doors 
from their perfect reliability. Then we have General Sir Henry {^ng admission to the houses ore otill The 

Rawlinson, K.C.B , and late M.P., a man of world-^e iame streets of Baghdad are mote intricate sad 'o^adiiig *»»fn ja 
as a profound Oriental scholar, antiquarian, and historian. Sir ' most Eastern towns, and were it not for a oth e tolemldy tegular 


Henry Rawlmson, while an 
incumbent of the post, built 
the handsome and convenient 
Residency House, with its 
Inlliard • rooms and other 
luxunons adjuncts, and which 
those who have Ijymn in Bagh- 
dad, and enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of the Resident, will 
remember as the most com- 
fortable and home-like dwell- 
ing in the city. I ought ^olso 
to mention Captain (now 
Colonel) Sir Heniy Kemball, 

C.B., K.C.&I., of the Bom- 
bay (now Royal) ArtiUcry, 
a gentleman of whose kind- 
ness and genial hospitality 
i have a lively recollection. 

These were all, not only 
able representatives of British 
diplomacy, but were also 
specimens of the English 
gentleman which, it was satis- 
factory to see, were fully aji- 
pieciated by the quick-witted 
people among whom they 
were { 40 ^ 

The .whole of die country 
to the north and east of 
Baghdad, Os far as the eye 
can teach, *is one flat waste, 
with scotedy a tree or a 
hovel to be perceived in the 
distance liw city of Bagh- 
dad stands on this level 
plam, two-tIMs lying on the 
north-east bank oi the Tigris^ 
jjfhich is spanned by a bridge 
of boats, and the remaining 
third on the Mesopotamian 
ride of the river. The city 
is 8um»ii>4e(^ by a h^h 
brick poB^-wall, flanked 

at intttvals wi^ bastioned towers, and surrounded by a 
ditch. When viewed from a distance, but particularly from 
top nver, Baghdad presents, like many Eastern cities, a truly 
beautiful appearance, due in part to the whiteness of its bufld- 
ings, but chi^y to the luxuriant datogroves^itod ridi giardens 
enclosed within its walls, and which contrast agreeably wito the 
graceful minarett and green domes of its numerims taosquei. 
A closer inspection of the streets, however, diseovena labyrinth 
Of alleyi^ iM^vcd, and so narrow that three persons eon 
icascelf ynas ; they appefr almost empty, and one would &ncy 
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lines of bamant, and a few 
opee sqaaves, the interior of 
thq city would jnstly merit 
tlto title it lias received fixnn 
an eminent tntvoUeiv of “a 
labyrinth Of alleys and pas- 
sages.” 

There are three gates of 
entrance and outlet; one on 
the south-east;, another on the 
north-east, and a thud on the 
north-west of the city. The 
last of these is toe principal 
one, and leads from the most 
frequented road to the most 
populous and bi»y part of the 
town. Near this gate is the 
exercise-ground for playing 
the Turkish game of the 
“jereed.” The Talirin gate, 
also, is well worthy of ob- 
servation, tooiiito it was 
walled -up by the Sultan 
Murad IV., who quitted the 
city by it, on his return to 
Constantinoifle after having 
recovered Baghdad from die 
Persians. Some writers eno- 
neously suppose that the gate 
was built on the occasion of 
toe Sultan's triumphal entry ; 
but Mignan, who is of a dif- 
ferentopinion,observe8, “This 
custom is only observed at 
the departure of royal^, from 
which tiinh the gate is held 
sacred.” The Talisin gate is 
the finest and largest toBa^- 
dad, measuring fiflyHuxfeet in 
hei^t by fifty-one in breadth. 

A dry ditcb of oonsidenUe 
depth Buncniads toe entire 
wall, which encloses a vast 
space of ground linocctqried 


by buHdings, particulariy in the nmth-eastdm quarter; even 
where edihees abound, the trees are so toiridy inter- 
spersed, that Baf^idad looks like a dty ari|ing from emid 
a grove of pohns. All the buildmgs, boto' |ublic and 
private, ore constructed of furnace-hutot tif a reddish- 
yriloy^eolour, and appear to be of g peto iqpk I riiall say 
now of the duef puttoc strnmnli^tocMifl^ tmto to 
say, Baghdad does not possess them p ip great number, or 
o( as pretentions a dinacter, as corotoolald suppose fitmi 
a c^rideiatitMi her Worldfrunous hbtoiy, and of the 
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liberal and art*loving caliphs ivho have adorned her earlier 
annals. 

The Serai, or Palace of the Pasha, is an extensive rather 
than an imposing or handsome building, being composed of a 
somewhat incongruous mass of buildings, constructed at dif- 
ferent periods of the Turkish occupation, and with no attempt 
at architectural beauty in any part. It contains within its walls 
most of the i)ublic offices, also the stables of the stud depart- 
ment, and the apartments for the suite. My acquaintance with 
the interior of this palace owed its origin to a personal adven- 
ture, which I will here narrate, and the occurrence of which 
enabled me to witness the infliction of the bastinado, or, as 
the Persians term it, “ the turning up of the heels,” and which, 
I can vouch, is not of so severe a character as is generally 
supposed. 

One evening I w^as strolling about the town with one of my 
friends, when we decided on making for a particular shop in 
the bazaar, for the purpose of purchasing some handsomely- 
dyed carpets we had previously seen exhibited for Siile. On 
our reaching the shop, we found a knot of young Persians 
lounging about the entrance. As we could not jiass in, my 
friend civilly asked one of the obstructives to move on one 
side. Instead of doing as desired, the individual to whom he 
had spoken refused compliance with our request, and applied 
.some abusive epithets to Feringhees in general, which our 
acquaintance with Hindostanee (a language greatly resembling 
Persian) enabled us to understand. This, of course, could not 
be borne. We were not going to be deterred from making our 
purchases by the insolence of such fellows, and my friend, who 
w^as of a choleric nature, raising his w^alking-stick, rushed for- 
ward to force an entrance vi et armis. 1 was close at his side, 
and it was fortunate I was, for just as the hot-headed Saxon 
was in the act of bringing his stick dowm on the pate of his 
ojpponent, I caught sight of a long knife w'liich the treacherous 
Oriental had concealed under his girdle, and wliich his hand 
had already half-removed from its sheath, 1 dragged my friend 
back, and saved him from the impending blow. It w'ould never 
do, hmvever, to leave the group of natives in trium]»hant 
possession of the doorw’ay. A crowed had gathered round us, 
and we were deliberating what course to pursue, >vhen, to our 
great relief, a strong party of Turkish soldiers came by. Forcing 
their W'ay through the mob, they recognised w'ho w'c were by 
our uniforms, and one of them asked w^hat all this row*^ w^as 
about. On my explaining how grossly w^e had been insulted, 
and demanding the arrest of the insolent Persians, the non- 
commissioned officer in charge of the squad seized the whole 
of the loungers, who looked crestfallen enough now\ and 
hurried them ofif with little ceremony to the Pasha’s palace.*- 
We, of course, followed to substantiate the charges, tand the 
crowd made w’ay for us with every demonstration of resi)ect. 

On arriving at the extensive building occupied by the 
Pasha, which also contained the courts of justice, the prisoners 
were forthwith arraigned, and, notwithstanding the denial on 
oath of any provocation by a host of witnesses, were convicted 
solely^ on our unsupported testimony — so great is the trust 
reposed in the honour and veracity of Englishmen all over the 
East — of the offences of using insulting language and threaten- 
ing to stab with a dagger, and w^ere sentenced to be bastinadoed. 
We were requested, according to aistom, to attend on the 
following day, and witnes.s the infliction of the castigation, 

which was Ip be carried ovt in the presence of the Governor. 

# 


On the delinquents being brought forward and identified 
by us, tliey were ordered to receive the award of their crimes 
I desired, on the part of my friend, that only the individual 
who had directly insulted him should be punished, and the 
’^others were accordingly released. Presently the ^Mictors,” or 
“ ferroches,” as they are called, made their appearance with a 
long pole and a bundle of sticks. The criminal appeared to 
take the matter very coolly, and looked about him with the 
utmost unconcern. 

Having stripped off his shoes, he placed himself flat on his 
back. The ends of the pole, which is about eight feet long, 
were held by two men, and the culprit raised his legs high 
enough to rest his ankles on it. His feet, with the soles upper- 
most, were then firmly lashed by cords. Thus prostrate, the 
“ ferroches,” one on each side, commenced to inflict the flagel- 
lation with the sticks. Directly the first stroke was adminis- 
tered the wretch set up a most horrible noise, .shouting and 
yelling as if he w^as being murdered. We saw it was ^*put on,” 
but to Sparc ourselves witnessing such an unpleasant scene, 
and satisfied with the ])iinishincnt that had been inflicted, we 
interfered, and ret]uestcd the I’asha to remit the remainder of 
the sentence. 1'his w^as at once done, and the sufferer limped 
off, first “siilaaming” to us, in the most contrite manner, hfe 
thanks at our astounding clemency. 

There are numerous moscjiies in the city, but they certainly 
cannot compare in beauty or magnificence with those of Cairo. 
I'he most ancient of them is thought to be the Jamah el 
Sookh el Gazcl,” so called from its standing in the market where 
cotton-thread is sold, from three Arabic w'ords — “jamah,” a 
mosque; “sookh,” a bazaar; “gazel,” cotton- thread. The 
original building appears to have been destroyed by violence, 
for only the minaret and a small portion of the outer wall 
remain. The former is a short column terminating in a 
rounded summit, and boasts no beauty either of proportion or 
general effect. Its exterior surface is in parts highly ornamented 
with fanciful sculptures of arabesque w^ork, and an inscriptiqn, 
of which Niebuhr look a copiy, stating it to have been erected 
by the Calijih Mostariser, in the yeaj of the Hegira 633, or 
1235 of the Christian era, about fourteen years after the 
erection of a tower not fiir from the (‘cntral gate, which also 
bears an inscription, copied by the same traveller. 

I’hc Jamah el Merjanccah, a mosque not far distant from 
this, is also worthy of particular mention. The body of the 
mosque is modern, and its interior presents nothing remarkable, 
though the door of entrance is a fine specimen of its kind, 
'rhis is formed by a lofty arch of the pointed form, bordered 
on each side by a succession of rich bands, exquisitely sculp- 
tured, going up the sides, and meeting at the top nearly in the 
form of the arch itself. The outermost of these is followed by 
a large moulding, spirally fluted all the way up, and with minute 
and elaborate sculptures, and a profusion of inscriptions on the 
projecting parts of the flutings. Upon the walls is a lengthy 
inscription, Commencing w'ith the usual introduction, “ In the 
name of God, the merciful and the beneficent,” and stating it 
to have been commenced by the most merciful King Merjan, 
A.H. 758. 

The Jamah el Kessakey, like the tw'o former mosques, has 
but a small portion of the original edifice standing. In this 
can be seen a niche, for prayer, of remarkable construction, 
pointing to its being of mixed Roman and Saracenic archi- 
tecture. 
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The Jamah el Vizier, or Vizier*® Mosque, which is near the 
Tigris, and just above the gate of the bridge, is of considerable 
size, and has a lofty minaret and handsome dome, but its 
interior is out of repair. The mosque of the Pasha, which i% 
very near the last-named, is better lighted than the others, but 
in other respects it possesses no remarkable feature. The great 
mosque in the square of El Maidan, in the way from the north- 
west gate to the palace and the British Residency, is also 
a noble building. It has a handsome dome and minaret, 
adorned with coloured tiles and paintings, is well-lighted, and 
has the Christian (but eminently un-Oriental) merit of cleanli- 
ness. The mosque of Abass el Kadar is the largest, and, on the 
whole, perhaps the finest in Baghdad, though there is little to 
admire beyond its noble domes. 

The domes of these mosques are said to be in the Persian 
style ; some are of a flattened form and plain surface, but the 
principal ones are all high, and disproportionately narrow. 
They are richly ornamented with glazed tiles, the colours used 
being chiefly green and white. Some of the inscriptions are 
also executed in this fanciful manner, in bands running round ! 
the foot of the dome, much after the style of triumphal arches 
of welcome in England. I’he glitter of these colours reflected 
from a polished surface gives an air of gaiety and liveliness, 
rather than the majesty and magnificence which are to be found 
in th*e rich and stately domes of Turkey and of Egypt, or in 
those of the noble fanes of St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s in Christen- 
dom. The minarets, being ornamented in the same manner, 
are open to the like objection. Both in the domes and 
minarets of Baghdad the high green rod, with a globe sur- 
mounted by a crescent, as familiarly represented in pictures of 
Eastern scenery, is frequently seen. The nimber of mosques 
in the city is said to exceed a hundred, but of these only 
some thirty boast the possession of minarets, from whence the 
voice of the muezzin may be heard sonorously calling the 
faithful to their devotions. 

There are few practices which more strongly mark the many 
striking diflercnccs existing between Eastern and Western 
manners and customs tlAin this to which I have referred. 'Fhc 
muezzin’s call to prayer, in tlic midst of a busy city, strikes the 
traveller from Europe. The piety of Orientals, though osten- 
tatiously di.splaycd, is, I should say, not more real than among 
ourselves ; yet there is a certain simplicity, and invariably a 
regularity, in their private and public religious exercises that is 
pleasing to note, after the open disregard of things spiritual 
among us even in England. 

The public khans, or caravansaries, amount to about thirty. 
One of these is called the Khan et Oorthwch, and bears the 
mark of considerable anticiuity ; it is well built, and has all the 
usual ornaments of Arabic and Turkish architecture, such as 
overhanging niches, &c. There is also a khan, founded in the 
year of the Hegira 758, by Merjan, minister to the Sultan of 
Turkey, who came to Persia, whence he solicited pennission to 
proceed on a pilgrimage to Mecca ; though his subsequent 
conduct in seizing on the government of Baghdad proved that 
this holy project w'as but a pretence. There is another khan, of 
historical importance, on account of its having been founded 
by the Caliph Mostanser, in a.d. 1227, and originally intended 
as a school 

The bazaars, in which are constructed the shops — little J 


open rooms about eight feet in length — mostly form long, 
straight, and tolerably wide avenues. The best of these are 
vaulted over with brickwork, but the greater number are merely 
covered by flat beams, laid across from side to side, and sup- 
porting a roof of straw, dried leaves, or branches of trees, and 
grass. These bazaars are almost deserted during the day, but 
at night are thronged with a multitude of idlers, all dressed in 
their smartest attire, and as the outer garment in general use is 
the light shalloons of Angora, of divers colours, tlie scene 
is brilliant and pleasing to the eye ; the more so as the gloom 
reigning throughout the day in these dark, brick-vaulted 
passages is removed at night by a profusion of lamps and 
torches, w'ith which the shops and coffee-rooms are brilliantly 
illuminated. 

One of the peculiar features of Baghdad is the bridge of 
boats, the only one that spans the broad and raj)id waters of the 
Tigris, which here has ‘a breadth of two hundred yards. These 
boats, thirty -two in number, are moored with their bows 
stemming the current, and form a scene of great animation, the 
pedestrians being mixed with a crowd of horses and camels 
crossing it in a continuous stream. At the head of the bridge 
is the Medrasset cl Mostan.ser, or College of the Learned,” so 
often mentioned in Arabian story. On its walls is an inscrip- 
tion, stating ‘*this glorious college” to have been built by the 
Caliph Mostanser Billah, in the year a.h. 630. 

I'he interiors of the private houses of Baghdad, particularly 
those 6f the wealthy classes, arc comfortable in an Eastern sense, 
and compare favourably with those in other cities that I have 
visited. They consist of a succession of square courts, siu*- 
rounded by galleries, each forming a distinct habitation, giving 
egress to an open space in the interior. In the outer court is 
a room, or rather a recess, .forming three sides of a square, and 
open towards the front ; this is the office where the ordinary 
business of the day is transacted. The second court is some- 
what larger, but of similar construction, in which is also a 
recess ; this is the audience chamber, or “ dewan,” called in 
English “ divan.” From the galleries, in some houses, several 
rooms are partitioned off, having windows opening to the 
court, formed of small diamond-shaped panes of glass, of every 
colour, and disposed in various^ fantastic shapes. 'I’he ceiling 
of some of these rooms is composed of a kind of trellis-work, 
describing flowers of different colours. The walls arc fonned 
into small arched recesses, and are gilded in a gaudy manner. 
'J'hc number of these courts is increased according to tlic size 
of the house ; the innermost always comprising the harem, or 
women’s apartments. The few windows that look towards the 
street are covered with a frame of lalticc-work. During the 
warm weather the inhabitants sleep on light bedsteads, called 
in India ** charpoys,” placed on the roofs, which arc flat, and 
surrounded by parapets. 

During the intense heat of the summer, when the ther- 
mometer for days together, in some years, ranges between 
110® and 120® Fahrenheit, frequently marking 114® at day- 
break, the coolest period of the twenty-four hours; at such 
times the inhabitants take refuge in underground cellars, called 
serdaubs,” where they pass the days in gloom, coming out 
after sundown like owls, and taking their evening meals and 
night’s rest on the house-top, whence they flit away again at 
sunrise. 
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English Mission to Mandalay, and Treaty with Burmah. — II. 

JSY HF.NRV WO()l)WARJ> CROFI'ON, Al.A., H.M. CHAPLAIN AT RANGOON. 

'S isfi OF 1{(?KMJ.SE Dignitauiks - PZntkanck into Mandalav— I personal matters. They admired the Nemesis particularly 
Interview with the King~B(trmese Court Ceremonies. seemed much struck with all they saw on board, she 

1 1' was de< icleil that the visit of the Burmese prime minister being much the most considerable vessel, in . size and warlike 
and his suite slioiild take place next day, and tliat the a])pearance, that had ever visited Mandalay. At their request 
arrangements for our public entry should be then discussed they were taken all over her, and they took care that every- 
and settled. For the remainder of the day we were left thing was shown and explained to them, 

to ourselves. A company of Burmese troops, who were on Jt was ananged at this interview that our entry into the 
the bank close to our vessel, afforded us considerable amuse- j city should take place the next day. Concerning this, and tlie 
ment. Their arms and accoutrements ; their green and gold ; public and jiolitical incidents of our residence in Mandalay, 
uniforms; ilieir mode of throwing out their legs in marching; j I am permitted by the kindness of Colonel Fy^clic to extract 
their sidelong looks at us ; presented a tout etisemblc of a most j the following account from the official narrative furnished by 
ludicrous character, and reminded us strongly of tlie stage him to the Government of India : — 

army in a burlesipie. A walk asliore in the evening showed Early on the morning of the 9th the march to the Resi- 
us a wide plain, covered witli ric e and other croiis, stretching ; dency was commenced, tlie order being as follows : — First, about 
between us and Mandalay, which was partly visible and seemed | fifty of the\ings troops in uniform; then Mrs. Fytche in a 
about four miles offi J'reparations commenced early the follow- j handsome gilded litter sent to lier by the queen of Burmah, fol- 
ing morning, the 8th of October, for the reception of our visitors. | lowed by the Paopa Wondouk on an elephant ; then the Chief 
The arrangements were much the same as at Menlila, only Commissioner, followed by Mrs. Lloyd, and in due order the 
slightly more elaborate, as befitted the more exalted rank of officers composing the suite of the envoy, all on elephants, 
those we had now to receive. A few more flags, if that were followed by the escort of British infantry and artillery on 
possible, decorated the quarter-deck of the Nemesis^ our'guard foot. Al)out a mile and a half from the river, a creek was 
of honour was slightly increased, and to the ceremonials of * ^crossed by boats, of which a great number were collected, 
the day was added the blast of a trumpet, to announce their At this ])oint the procession was met by the Keng Wondouk 
entrance. and a number of minor ofiicials, when the march was resumed, 

As usual, our visitors were considerably after their time, j the procession beiilg headed by the newly-arrived officials, and 
punctuality being a vice rather than a virtue, acc ording to Bur- j accomjianied by about 500 cavalry and probably 3,000 foot 
mese notions. At last, about 1 1 o'clock, a number of hand- I soldiers. The aivalry were generally in red jackets and 
somely caparisoned elephants, each carrying a white-robed official ! trousers, a few wearing a red jerkin over these, and still fewer 
with the inseparable golden umbrella borne aloft over their j Avere dressed in the full unifonn of the cavalry, shoulder-pieces, 
heads, and flanked by a numerous train of followers, were seen gilt helmet, with ear-pieces and embroidered jerkin ; all had 
to emerge from the belt of trees that bordered the river on the the white saddle-flap and high-peaked pommel and cantle. 
side next Mandalay. These w^ere our friends, and their rank | The men were armed with a spear dnd a sword each ; the 
and designation were as follows : — The Yaynan-Khyoung Men- infantry had only the white jacket worn by the ordinary 
gyee, or minister of the highest rank, name, Oo-'lso, a venerable po])ulation : all had flint muskets. These troops accompanied 
old man, who had served as commander-in-chief for many years, the cortege through the suburbs of the town to the Residency, 
and been wounded in the late rebellion; his youngest son, a This suburb was that called Kalar-daii, or the foreign quarter, 
boy of about fourteen, w'as with him, 'J’hc Keng Wondouk, It is traversed by a handsome, broad, and clean street, at least 
or minister of the second grade ; a much younger man, but half a mile in length, planted with tamarind trees, of good 
high — and it seemed to us, deservedly so — in the King’s con- growth considering that the town was only commenced in 
fidence, and in general reputation for ability. Some half-dozen 1856. The sun was hot, and the Residency w'as not reached 
secretaries and minor officials >vere in attendance on these^ until 10 a.m. The distance altogether was not three and a 
personages. They took their seats in the gilt war- boats w'hich half miles, but the jiace was slow and the halts frequent, 
were in waiting, two in each boat, at the forward end, where a At the Residency, the envoy was received by the 

certain raised place, generally spread wMth carpets, is set ajiart Yaynan-Khyoung Mcngyce, or prime minister, and a large 
for persons of rank. The Burmese would never let us step on party of officials. The whole morning’s proceeding went off 
this fart of their w’ar-boats without a protest as hearty and in- very well indeed. 

dignant as .sailors arc ever wont to employ against those who During the loth, Captain Sladcn, the British Political 

violat<A the sanctities of their vessels. The interview lasted Resident at the Burmese capital, visited the king, and his 
about half an hour, and the conversation was more free and Majesty consented to receive us ne.xt day. This early re- 
general than at the former reception. One of the ministers — ception was considered as a mark of condescension, as it 
the Keng Wondouk— decidedly took the lead, and di.splaycd has been the custom of the court to require a much longer 
considerable conversational powers. The only non-European inten^al before receiving an embassy ; but it was important 
topics on wffiich they touched were our ages, in which they that it should thus be granted, as the iith was the full moon, 
took particular interest, and whether we w ere married or not, during which day religious ceremonies prevent all business, and 
or if not, wSiether w^e intended to be, and a few other such the lath, 13th, and 14th were to be festival days, during which 
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the kadaws, or royal presents, are presented to his Majesty 
by his subjects. They are frequently called “beg-pardon 
ilays,’^ as the offerings arc intended to propitiate his Majesty, 
and to obtain forgiveness for* any faults committed. It would 
have been unbecoming for the British envoy to have had 
his audience on one of these days ; and as no business can be 
transacted until after a formal reception by the king, a 
ronsiderable delay would have taken place had this ceremony 
been put off until the festival was over. 

On the morning of the nth, the envoy and suite pro- 
ceeded to the palace, starting at about lo a.m. The order 
of the procession was as follows : — Leading the way, a con- 
siderable distance in front, was the Myo Won, or governor of 
!he city of Mandalay. He was followed by the c.scort of 
Kiiropcan infantry on foot, then the British flag was borne 
aloft, carried by ship’s lascars, after which came the envoy, 
Colonel Fytchc, attended by two golden umbrellas. He was 
followed by Captain Sladeii, C'aplain Duncan, Mr. Edwards, 
the Paopa Wondoiik, and the officers of the escort and some 
officers on leave at Mandalay from the frontier .station of 
Thayetmyo. 'Phe same number of Burmese troops that 
escorted the mission from the steamers to the ageiK'v, accom 
panied the ror//‘^r on this occasion, and on entering the 
chief gate it was found that the road leading from it to the 
palace gate was lined with men bearing arms, i)robal)ly about 
5 , 000 . They had the common white jaiket, were manifestly 
untrained to the use of arms, and seemed to be j^cojde called 
out merely for the oc casion. Al.)Oiit onc-hfth were armed with 
spears, the remainder w’ith muskets; a similar projiortion, vi/., 
one-fifth, w'cre old men or young boys, unfitted for military 
duties. The procession entered the city by file western gate, 
and then moved round the palace lo its eastern gate ; there 
the party dismounted, and swords and umbrellas were dis- 
pensed with. The palace is enclosed first by a strong wooden 
stockade, then, at an interval of loo feet, by a brick wall, and 
at a further interval of loo feet, by another brick wall, 
between the two ivalls some piec es of ordnaiK c, with their field 
carriages, w'cre placed, lining tlio road ; and Just outside the 
inner wall was placed the Hlwotdaii, or .supreme court. At the 
side of the gate of the inner wall there was a ivickct, through 
Avhich the embas.sy passed. About twTiity yards intervened be- 
tween this wicket and the steps of the palace, w here the ]^arty 
look off their shoes, and were then led through the My.iynan, 
or principal hall of audience, in wiiic:h is the throne. Leaving 
the throne lo the left, and passing out of the Myaynan, a 
smaller chamber just behind the throne was readied; here 
it v;as that the audience was given. It was an open hall 
or portico, supported by white pillars, and was about thirty 
feet square ; at the western .side, liefore a golden folding- 
door, Nvas placed a low couch for his Majesty; imme- 
diately in front of this, at a distance eff four or five yards, 
the envoy and party sat down. At the side of the king’s 
coucli, on the left, were four of the king’s growm-up sons — 
the Thouzai, Nyoungyan, Mek-ka-na, and Myeengon princes ; 
behind them were several more of the royal children. Some 
fifteen or twenty minutes elapsed, and then the doors were 
thrown open. The king was seen approaching from a con- 
siderable distance up a vista of gilded door.s of various 
succeeding chambers. He was preceded by two officers 
carrying dhas, and accompanied by a little child of five or six 
years of age, one of his little daughters. He took off his 


ihoes at the further side of the couch, and sat down reclining 
on one side. Silence prevailed for some time, and then the 
king opened the conversation, which proceeded as follows 

A7//V. **Is the Lnglish ruler well ?” 

Envoy. ‘"The English ruler is well, your Majesty.” 

"" How many day.s is it since you left Rangoon? ” 

Envoy. “Nineteen days, your Majesty.” 

Here the list of presents from the Viceroy to his Majesty 
was read out. 

A///J/. “ I trust you have found everything pre\>ared in 
accordance wiih the friendshit) ex\^.t\ng lietween the Govern- 
ments.” 

Envoy. “We have received every possible attention on 
our way through your royal dominions, ami 1 lieg to thank 
your Majesty for the kind treatment we have experienced.” 

No rei)ly. 

Etrvoy. “ I have been surprised and pleased to see how 
fine a city Mandalay is, seeing that it was only founded a few 
years ago.” 

AV/za*-. “ It is not finislied yet, but next time you come 
it will be in a still better stale. What is the age of the envoy?’* 

Envoy. “ I'^orty-four years, yowr Majesty.” 

Here the king said something in a low voice lo his sons, 
and a ne])hew of his majesty brought lo the envoy, on a golden 
salver, a small jiackcl, which, when opened, nas found to con- 
tain a collar of the Burmese Order of the 'Isalwe of the first 
grade. The Burmese minister, on a motion from his Majesty, 
6aid, “ invest llie envoy,” and Captain Skulen jmt it over the 
envoy's left shoulder.. Colonel Fytche bowed, and thanked his 
Majesty for the honour ( inferred on him. 

Envoy. “ The house whieh your Majesty has prejiarcd for 
us lierc is very handsome and eoinmodious, and we are grateful 
for the trouble that has been taken in getting it ready.” 

Kiny;. ‘‘ It has been constructed mainly through the activity 
of Sladen.” v 

Captain Sladai. “And also your Majesty, with the assist 
anc.e of the officials you were pleased to direct to help me.” 

Kin}:;. “Sladen is a good man, and has done all he can to. 
advance the interests of both the British and the Burmese 
Governments.” 

Efivoy. “ 1 Inn e every confidence ilia I he has done .so.” 

Kin;;. “Skiden is an lionest man. It is from honest men 
being in such a position as his, that good friendship is pre.served 
l)ctween gcjvcrnments.” 

Envoy. “ J am glad to learn your Majesty’s good opinion 
of Cai)taiii Sladen, and 1 shall rej>ort lo his lOxcellenc.y the 
Vtc.eroy all that you have been jdeased to say concerning him.” 

Capf. S. “ J feel highly honoured, your Majesty, by your 
royal approbation, and 1 shall never forget this publit expres- 
sion of it.” 

A7;/a'. “ Sladen must visit me ilaily while the envoy, is 
here:” (addressing him) "‘you must come every day; come with 
the Kalar Won ” (Mr. Manook, the ofticial through whom the 
king communicates with all foreigners). 

Having .said this the king got off the c ouch and stood up 
with his back to the audience. The doors were opened, he 
passed out, and they were at once closed. During the inter- 
view the king spoke in quite a low tone. His Majesty had 
an opera glass, through which he frequently looked at the 
members of the embassy. » 

After the departure of the king* considerable general con- 
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veii^tion ensued between the officers of the mission and the 
numerous Burmese officials present. The audience was quite 
an open one, and it was found that all the servants of the 
officers who had accomfxinied them to the palace had been 
present, seated at the back. Sweetmeats and cakes in great 
profusion were brought in. There were fried locusts also, 
which were i)ressed on the visitors as delicacies. After a short 
time passed in trying the various dishes, and talking the while 
on sundry subjects, the envoy left Shoes were resumed at the 
foot of the pakice steps. The Mengyees again greeted the* 
party at the steps of the Hlwotdan, and the Wondouk and 
other officials accompanied them to the gates of the palace, 
whence the return to the agency was quickly effected on 
elephants, the troops still lining the streets as before, and 
cavalry accompanying the cori^e. 

On the 14th, Mrs. l^ytche and Mrs. Lloyd visited the 
palace, having interviews with the principal queen (who is 
also the king's half-sister), her mother, and the second queen, 
or Alaynandaw Phara. It was arranged to-day that the 
king should receive the envoy, attended by Captain Sladen, 
Captain Duncan, and Mr. Kd wards, on the i6th, at a private 
audience, when business would be commenced, the object of 
the mission officially announced# and permission asked to 
discuss matters with the ministers. It was hoped that the 
official visits to the ministers migJit take place the same day. 
On the 15th Captain Sladen saw the king, and informed him 
of the communications which would be made to him next day, 
and his Majesty expressed his readiness to receive them from 
the envoy. On the 16th, however. Captain Sladen was so 
unwell as to be unable to attend with the envoy at the palace. 
Information to this effect was conveyed to his Majesty, and 
he was asked whether it would be agreeable to him to receive 
the envoy and other officers without Captain Sladen, or whether 
his« Majesty would prefer to wait for a day or two for Captain 
Sladen's recovery. His Majesty suggested that the audience 
should be postponed till the 1 8th, and the ministers at the same 
time sent to the envoy requesting he would pay his visits to 
them also on the i8th. The delay in seeing the king did not 
really interfere with the transaction of business, and none could 
have been gone into with the ministers until after they had been 
visited. 

On the 1 8th the visits were again postponed until the 19th, 
when the envoy had what was called a private audience with 
his Majesty. Colonel Fytche was accompanied by Captain 
Sladen, Captain Duncan, and Mr. Edwards. The reception 
took place in the southern garden, in a summer-house. There 
were present the Keng Wondouk, the Paopa Wondouk, ^n 
Atwen W'on, and the Kalar Won (Mr. Manook). The following 
conversation took place : — 

King, I hope you continue well and comfortable.” 

Envoy, Everything is most comfortable, I have already 
haB the honour of thanking your Majesty publicly for the 
reception and accommodation afforded us, and I beg now 
to vepcat the same. It will give me much pleasure on my 
approaching visit to Calcutta to inform the Viceroy and 
Governor -General of India of the kindness and considera- 
tion your Majesty has shown.” 

Pause. 

Col, Fytche, ** The water in the river is now falling fast, and 
I should^ be glad if your Majesty would give me an oppor- 
tunity of concluding the business upon which 1 have come.” 


King, you mean the business you have written 

about, and which Sladen has coi^ucted with me ?” 

Col F. Yes, your Majesty,** 

King, That is arranged : nothing remains but to meet 
the Wongyees and conclude matters with them.'* 

Col F, "I had great pleasure, before leaving Rangoon, 
in writing to inform the Viceroy of your Majesty's assent to 
the several treaty propositions which were laid before you by 
Captain Sladen. On my return to Rangoon it is my intention 
to proceed to Calcutta to visit the Viceroy.” 

King, “ When you visit Calcutta, there is one thing I wish 
you to mention to the Viceroy — viz., that he would give you 
permission to visit me once a year at least.” 

Col F, “ I shall do so, your Majesty,” 

King, “ I see Mr. Edwards. (I'o Mr. Edwards.) Edwards, 
you never get old ; what is your age ? (To Colonel Fytche.) 
Be kind to Mr. Edwards ; he has served Government faithfully 
for a number of years. (To Mr. Edwards.) Edwards, when the 
British Government cease to employ you, come to me, and I 
will keep you here. I shall not expect you to work, but I 
shall keep you in comfort.” 

Pause. 

King, “'J'here is no state or condition of life which is 
not made more perfect by a good friendly understanding. 1 
wish for sincere friendship with you, Colonel Fytche. When I 
make a request, you must not think that I wish merely for my 
own personal interests. I look to the interests of both coun- 
tries. In return, any requests which you may have to make of 
me should have reference to mutual advantages ; our friendship 
will then be complete. But there are certain ways in which 
friendship will bb completely broken off and utterly destroyed. 
No more effectual means exist than listening to the idle stories 
of evil-minded men. Even the most affectionate couple, whether 
as husband and wife, brother and sister, or father and son, may 
soon be made to hate each other by reports frbm intriguers, 
lately, for instance, before you came, there were people who 
told me you were a bad man, and that I might expect the 
worst from your visit ; I now see hbw false were those words. 
They also tried to make me believe that you were no friend of 
Sladen’s.” 

Col, F, ‘‘I have every confidence in Captain Sladen. 
He has been known to me for many years, and served directly 
under me when 1 was Commissioner of Tenasserim.*' 

King, “ A man like Sladen is rare even among foreigners. 
You will do well to give him your confidence. He works for 
the interests of both countries. He is as much in my confi- 
dence as any of my own ministers, and I often say more to 
him than I would to them. Sladen, you know the duties of a 
ruler; what is the first duty?” 

Capt, S, “ That he should have patience (or self-restraint), 
your Majesty.” 

King (laughing), “ Exactly ; a ruler should never lose 
his temper; he should listen to all sides of a question, but 
never allow himself to be angry,” and so forth. 

Pause. 

King, “ I wish you, Colonel Fytche, to see my hospitals 
for the sick and old ; they will interest you. I myself derive 
much satisfaction from being able to exercise charity towards 
the afflicted and the priests, besides which I thereby lay up for 
myself future reward ; but I am not supposed to keep all this 
to myself. There is no gift of gold and silver which can be 
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to the priceleu «tte of * afcow in Ae rmmtd or merit 
^od actions. I want F^tcbe, to aty you wiU 


"rLt what I have of that to give yoa" 

r/ /; “1 y®" ** 

Ttnddhist foith resemble those of the Cbristian teligioft in thU 
nd in many other respects-* He that giveth to fhe poor 
tendeth to the Lord; what he Uyeth out it shall be paid him 

“Then 1 admit you to shtte the merit of my 
charitable works. I cannot make you a greater offering than 
this. I have long known you by report, and have had your 
portrait for some years. Although we have known one another 
personally for a short time only, you must still consider that 
v»'e have long been friends. Who is that sitting near the 
envoy?’* 

G//. F, “ It is the Inspector-General of Police, Captain 
Duncan.’* 

King, (To Captain Duncan.) Do you understand Bur 
mese?” 

Capt Duncan, 1 do, your Majesty.’* 

KingT “ Then I hope you will remember all I have been 
saying.” 

CoL F, “Captain Sladcn, under my instnirtions, spoke 
to your Majesty a diiy or two ago regarding the exploring 
expedition which the Viceroy proposes to send from Bhamo 
to China, 1 wish to write on the subject to your Majesty.” 

King, “ Do so by all means. I will sanction the expedi- 
tion (literally 1 will give permission for the party to go) ; when 
will it start? where will it go?” 

Col, F, “It will leave this in December, and proceed 
from Bhamo to China.” • 

King, “Who is to go with the party? If you send 
Sladen, I will assist him throughout to China, and send my 
own people with him.” 

Col, F. “ It is my intention to send Captain Sladen, but 
arrangements will have to be made for any business which may 
have to be transacted here during his absence.” 

King, “ Sladen will oifty be away a short time. It will be 
better not to ap]>oint any one here in his absence. I shall 
order my Wongyees to communicate direct with you in Ran- 
goon on busine.ss matters.” 

The King here pointed out to Colonel Fytche the Kcng 
Wondouk, and said he wished Colonel Fytche to know him 
and like him : he (the King) had reared the Wondouk from 
the time he was a child. Colonel Fytche replied that he had 
met the Keng Wondouk once or twice since his arrival, and 
had liked him from the first. His Majesty also pointed out 
the Padein Won, Shwe Bcng (a young Bunnese who TCf:eived 
an English education in Calcutta), and requested Colonel 
Fytche to look upon him as his son. Colonel Fytche men- 
tioned to the king that the Paopa W’’ondouk (who was present) 
had been most attentive since the mission had entered Bur- 
mese territory. 

King, “ I should wish to have two river steamers, one of 
them to be armed. During the rebellion my country was saved 
by the steamers that came up from Rangoon ; as soon as they 
appeared the rebels dispersed everywhere. Colonel Phayre 
advised me to have two war steamers, one between this and 
Bhamo, and the other between this and the frontier. I 
want your Government to supply me with these steamers; 
what would they cost ?” 


CH M " The itiMBteini \d9ftti l»e enough, 

but It will be necessary thut your M^etiy uboald iiirtmh 
details as to the kind of steamer you waul, its Imgtfa, breatlth. 
dmught, hotse-poyer, and so forth. There are so many varietiw 
of steamers suitable for river navigation." 

Here ensued a short discussion as to what would be 
required, and it was eventually arranged that the Burmese 
ministers would furnish details regarding the steamers, and 
Colonel Fytche would make enquiries in Calcutta as to the 
cost, and so forth. 

King, “ I also want i,ooo rifles. You have already 
consented to my having 2,000, which I am now getting from 
Dr. Williams ; and if you let me have 8,000 more, I shall have 
10,000 men well armed with rifles, and they will always remain 
near me at the cai)ital.” 

To this Colonel Fytche replied that the rifles could be 
furnished, but that the kind of rifle wanted should be settled. 

A conversation ensued regarding smQOtl^-bores, rifles, and 
breech-loaders, and it was explained to the King that to use 
rifles or breech-loaders the men had to be well instructed, and 
then to take great care of their arms. Tlie King replied : “In 
time, no doubt, my men w'ould learn all that,” and it was 
arranged that his Majesty should decide and let Colonel 
Fytche know what kind of arm he desired to have. The King 
then turned to leave, and turning round on the sofa, said: 
“Sladen, I am sorry you have been sick. I shall send you 
something to-morrow to make you well,” and with that with- 
drew. 

'J'hc party then adjourned to an open pavilion, where 
sweetmeats and fruits were served. Subsequently, the Chief 
Commissioner, Ca].)tain Duncan, and Mr. ICdwards, visited the 
Wongyees. The first was the J^oungshay Mcngyce, an officer 
who had been most severely wounded during the late rebellion, 
and who was still disabled. During the visit there was no 
business di.scussed, but a friendly conversation lasted for some 
time. The next vi^sit was to the Yaynan-Khyoung Mengyee, 

Go 'Fso, an old soldier of high repute among the Bunnese. 

He had been engaged in a good many ('ampaigns, and during 
the rebellion last year re-established the king’s authority 
in all the districts south of Mandalay to the frontier. He 
rcf'cived a bullet wound in one of the fights, and, indeed, the 
bullet had not been extracted. The Mengyee is a man of 
very quiet and afllible manners. Some of the ladies of his 
family were present. He spoke on general subjects, and only 
casually adverted to the fact of a treaty being in negotiation, 
asking when it would be concluded. He seldom mixes in 
pqjitics, and his reputaton is entirely military. The Pakhan 
Mengyee was next visited. This official may be described as 
holding the position of prime minister ; he is the cleverest of 
the officials now in office, was a fellow-priest with the king 
before he came to the throne, and has always been employed 
in political matters. At his house the Keng Wondouk ( wfio 
has already been frequently mentioned) was present. The 
visit was a most agreeable one, as they are both men of 
unusual intelligence. The subjects were general, and no busi- 
ness was referred to. The subjects talked of were some points 
of the Christian religion, the deluge, the solar .system, the 
duration of night and day in different portions of the globe, 
and so forth, all carried on with great vivacity and good 
humour. At each of the officials’ houses rcfreslimcnts were 
served up in the English style,* with plates, knives and forks. 
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glasses, and napkins. At the Yaynan-Khyoung Mengyee’s 
house beer and sherry were on the tabic ; at those of tfje 
others, tea was served. 

On the 2 1 St October Colonel Fytchc visited the Pakhani 
Mengyee for the purpose of discussing matters regarding the 


j Treaty, and some corrections were made in the draft making 
j more clear the provisions of the articles. The Treaty 
I generally was finally agreed to, leaving only one clause in 
■j the article, regarding the jurisdiction of the agent, for reference 
; to His Majesty the King. 
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-7 huropeaii Sojourn in yapan. — III. 

M<t)M THK KRKNCH (M- M. MMK HUMBKR'J’, SWISS MINISTKK IN JAPAN. 


JAFANKSE COSMOOONV — THK CREATION — THK C.ODS, 

In the beginning there was neither heaven nor earth ; the 
elements of all things formed a confused liquid nia‘ss, like 
the contents of an egg in wliich the white and yolk have been 
mixed together, from the midst of this chaos there .sprang 
forlti a god, who is called the Supreme Being, and whose throne 
is in the midst of heaven. Afterwards came (iod the Creator, 
who is over all creation, and then (]od the Creator who is the 
sublime spirit, f'ach of tliese three gods had a separate exist- 
ence, but they wore not revealed, except in their spiritual 
nature. Gradually a work of separation took place in chaos ; 
the subtir:; atoms quickly 'rolled away and formed the celestial 
vault overhead. The grosser atoms agglomerated slowly into a 


solid botly ; and thus the earth was not formed till long after 
the heavens. While the terrestrial matter still floated like a fish 
.sporting on the surface of the waters, or like the image of the 
moon trembling on the limpid wave, there appeared floating 
between earth and sky something like a branch of a thorn-tree, 
endowed with motion, and- capable of being transformed. It 
was changed into three gods, their names being Kuni-toko- 
j datsi, no Mi koto ; Kuni-satsu-tsi, no Mikotoj and Toyo- 
kumu-su, no Mikoto. After these three principal gods, there 
were four couples of gods and goddesses, namely, Wu-hidsi-ni, 
no Mikoto, and his companion ; Oo-to4si, no Mikoto, and his 
companion; Omo^taru, no Mikoto, and his companion; lastly, 
Izanaghi, no Mikoto, and his companion Izanami. 


A EUROPEAN SOJOURN IN JAPAN.. 



THE LEGEND OF I2ANAGHI AND IZANAMl. 

One day Izanaghi, the seventh of the celestial gods, deter- 
mined to call into existence a lower world. He felt attracted 
towards the new creation which he saw rising from die waves 
of the ocean, and proposed to his divine companion, Izanamif 
to descend with him to earth. The goddess willingly accepted 
his invitation, and the celestial pair, leaning on the balustrade 
of their ethereal dwelling, considered what part they would 
select for their intended peregrination. Looking down on 
the inner sea of Japan, they with one 
accord made choice of the beautiful 

isle of Awadsi, resting like a basket - 

of leaves and flowers on the 
calm, deep water, protected on 
one side by the rocks of Sikok, 
and on the other by the fertile 
shores of Nippon. Having reached 
it, they could not sufficiently enjoy 
the charms of this delightful retreat, 
now wandering through fields 
enamelled with flowers, ndw climb- 
ing hills to breathe the fragrance of 
myrtle and orange groves, or sitting 
on the bank of a cascade, the mur- 
mur of whose waters blended with 
the warbling of birds. The middle 
of the island contained high moun- 
tains, whose summits were crowned 
with shady pines, camphor trees, 
and other aromatic, shrubs, and 
whose sides were pierced with grot- 
toes carpeted with moss and cur- 
tained by waving plants. On 
beholding these beauties, which 
they h.id themselves evoked from 
the elements, ’ it seemed to them 
that a terrestrial existence was not 
unworthy of the gods «(themselves. 

Days, seasons, years passed away, 
and a group of gay children sported 
around the divine couple, on the Zinmu. From .> 

threshold of their dwelling in a 
smiling valley. But as they grew 

up a veil of sadness clouded the vision of their parents \ 
they could not ignore the fact that all that is born on earth 
is subject to death, and that their children must sooner 
or later submit to the inevitable law. The tender Izanami 
trembled at the thought ; she could not realise the fiicl that she 
must one day close tlie eyes of her children, and yet continue 
to enjoy immortality herself; indeed, she woulil rather descend 
with them into the gravjs. Izanaghi resolved to put an end 
to a position which daily became more painful, and accord- 
ingly persuaded his companion to return with him to their 
celestial abode, before their happiness should be interrupted by 
the sight of death, urging that, although their children could not 
accompany them, he might leave them a legacy which would 
enable them to hold as much intercourse with them as their 
mortal nature permitted. When the time for jmrting had come, 
he exhorted them to dry their tears, and listen to his last wishes. 
He commenced by describing, in language more than human, 
the perfect and unchanging happiness which is enjoyed by the 


inhabitants of hemn ; be pictured it as a star, which, although 
far beyond their reach/, appe^tred as though they could touch 
it, from the top of a Jbfty mountain which bounded the 
horizon. “ Thus,*' he added, “without pos.sessing that happi- 
ness which belongs only to a higher sphere, it depends on 
yourselves whether you will enjoy the contemplation and 
anticipation of it by faithfully attending to my commands.*' 
At these words he raised, in his right hand, the disc of polished 
silver which had so often reflected the image of his divine 

helpmate, and making his children 
kneel before him, he continued in a 
solemn voice : “ I leave you this pre- 
cious relic ; it will recal to you the 
beloved features of your mother, but 
it will also show you your own im- 
age, which will suggest a humiliating 
comparison. Do not, however, give 
yourselves up to vain regrets, but 
endeavour to assimilate yourselves 
to the heavenly image of her whom 
you will no longer see on earth. 
Ever}^ morning place yourselves on 
your knees before this mirror; it 
will show you • the wrinkles en- 
graved on your foreheads by some 
earthly care, or the agitation pro- 
duced by some deadly' passion. 
When these marks are eflaced, and! 
you are restored to serenity, offer 
up your prayer to us without hypo- 
crisy, for be assured that the gods 
read your hearts as easily as you 
read the image reflected in the 
mirror. If during the day yo\i feel 
excited to emotions of anger, im- 
patience, envy, or covetousness, 
which you are unable to resist, 
liasten to the sanctuary, and there 
renew your morning ablutions, 
your prayers and meditations. 

Fainting^ Mimlly, whcn retiring to rest each 

night, let your last thought be an 
act of self-examination and an 
I aspiration towards that better world to which we have gone 
( before you.” 

j 

THK FIRST ALTAR — Tllli KAMI RFLIGIOX OF JAPAN. 

* Mere the legend ends ; but tradition adds that, on the spot 
where they rec eived the farewells of their divine parents, the 
children of Izanaghi raised an altar of cedar-wood, adorned 
only by Izanami’s mirror and two vases made of bamboo-trunks, 
containing bou(]ucts of her favourite flowers. A simple 9i^uare 
hut, thatched with rushes, ])rotected the rustic altar; in bad 
weather it was closed by .sliding-shutters. "J'herc the chjldrcn 
of Izanaghi celebrated morning and evening the worship taught 
them by their father. They lived on earth from generation to 
generation for a period of from two to three million years, and 
became in their turn immortal Kamis^ bi^PPy spirits, w'orthy of 
: divine honours. Science confinns tradition, and ptove.s that, 

. six centuries before Christ, there existed a religion in Japan 
' peculiar to it, and which had never beett practised elsewhere. 
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is otoerved by Kaempfer, and which is preserved to the disc which decorates ^ altar ie ; effective ^ 
twes^ time, although in an altered form and in an inferior and there are jao bangiogs, statoe^ or imi^s tb distract the 
position to other sects of later origin. It is the worship of the attention and interfere widi mediation. The roof of the dhapel 
Kamis, and has since received various names, borrowed from is not the least original part of it; it may be of thatcH, s^es, 
the Chinese language, which I therefore pass over. It cannot 5r tiles, but the framework is always of the same jhape-~it 
be regarded as the worship of the spirits of their ancestors in slopes gradually on both sides, and bends outwards towards the 
general, nor of the ancestors of particular families. The spirits base, where it projects over the verandah; and its height is 
worshipped under the name of Kamis belong tertainly to the greatly disproportioned to that of the building. It is finished 
mythological or heroic legend which reflects glory upon certain at the top of each gable by two pieces of wood in the shape of 
existing families, but they are especially national genii, the a St. Andrew’s cross, and along the point of the roof small 
protectors of Japan and its inhabitants. Besides, who could spindle-shaped pieces of wood are placed at intervals, a style 
the primitive Kamis have been if not the fabulous persons of of ornament of which I have never been able to discover die 
the national cosmogony, and some others of secondary rank, object The strips of white paper mentioned by Kmmpfer are 


those genii and mythological heroes who receive divine homage 
in various parts of Japan, where chapels were erected in their 
honour in very remote periods? These rustic buildings arc 
known by the name of mias, and the most celebrated of them 
are in the south-west .portion of the archipelago, which appears 
to have been the cradle of Japanese civilisation. Even in these 
days, and especially in spring, thousands of pilgrims flock there 
from all parts of the empire. The chapel dedicated to Ten- 
sjoo-da'i-zin, in the country of Isye, is supposed to be the most 
authentic memorial of the primitive religion of the Japanese. 
Kaempfer asserts that the Sintoistes (which is the Chinese 
name for this sect) make a pilgrimage to Isyt^ once a year, or 
at least once in their lives. “The temple of Isy<5,” he says, 
is a low mean-looking building with a thatched roof, .situated 
in a wide plain. Great care is taken to preserve it in its 
original condition, as a monument of the extreme poverty of 
its founders, ‘ the first men,* as the Japanese style them. The 
temple contains only a mirror of cast metal, polished in the 
native fashion, and pieces of cut paper round the walls. The 
mirror is placed there as an emblem of the all-seeing eye of 
the Great Being they worship; the cut white paper, represents 
the purity of the place, and reminds worshippers that they 
must present themselves with pure hearts, and bodies cleansed 
from all stain.” This account, remarkable as it is, is far from 
giving a perfect idea of the architectural type to which the 
Kami temples belong. The temple of Isye belongs to a 
period when art was in its infancy, and had not attained the 
purer form which it took under the reign of the first Mikados. 
Its e.ssential characteristics are the following : — In the first place, 
the «ituatipn of the building is a special point, a picturesque 
spot being always chosen, and one where there are plenty 
of futl-grown trees, with a fine avenue of pines or cedars 
generally leading up it, and it is always approached by 
one of the Toris which I have already descril>ed. The 
mias are usually built on a hill, which is sometimes artificial/ 
and faced with walls of Cyclopean construction ; they are 
ascended by a staircase, at the foot of which is the chapel for ■ 
ablutions, consisting merely of a roof covering a stone basin, | 
which is kept full of water. The actual temple is raised one I 
or two yards from the ground, supported by four massive ! 
pillarsf^ and surrounded, like most Japanese houses, by a I 
verandah, which is reached by several steps. It is built of 
wood, closed on three sides, and open in front, although fiu> : 
nidied, with movable .shutters, which can be closed when , 
necessaxy. The interior of the sanctuary is, therefore, exposed ! 
to view, and its severe simplicity is not without an elegance of ' 
its own, th^ wood-work being brilliantly clean, and the mats j 
with which the floor is covered of the finest quality The metal ; 


still in use amongst the various sects, and are suspended to the 
wdlls of the temples, the lintels of the houses, and to the straw 
ropes which they hang in the neighbourhood of some of their 
sacred places, and in the streets on religious festivals. Still I 
son inclined to believe that the use of this consecrated paper is 
an importation from Buddhism, as the priests of that religion 
make use of little strips of wood surmounted by a tuft of paper- 
ribbon, like a holy-water sprinkler, which they have before them 
on entering the temple and approaching the altar to purify the 
air from evil influences; and this has, doubtless, led to the 
custom in some of the Kami temples of placing one of these 
sprinklers op a step of the altar before the sacred mirror. 
Among innovations more or less recent, 1 may mention, first 
the introduction, at the entrance of some of the mias, of two 
mythological figures in bronze, representing, under fantastic 
Forms, a dog and a kind of unicorn, both crouching on their 
hind legs, and symbolising, it is said, the^two purifying elements 
of fire and water ;^d next, the custom of placing a wooden 
coffer at the foot of the altar to receive offerings, which some- 
times has a grated cover, to prevent the pieces of money which 
are thrown in being taken out except by the priests, who keep 
the key; but it as often has a solid cover surrounded by a 
ledge, on which the devotees throw their “ szenis ” (little iron 
coins) wrapped in paper. Besides these, I have sometimes 
noticed a gong or a bunch of little bells suspended to the front 
of the temples, to enable visitors to summon the priests when 
absent from the altar. The fact that these objects have been 
lately introduced into the Kami worship is plainly proved by 
the circumstance that their religion had originally no priest- 
hood. The primitive mias were, as we have seen, memorial 
chapels raised in honour of national heroes, like William Tell’s 
cha]>el on the lake of Lucerne. The chief of a country which 
could boast of one of these monuments watched over its pre- 
servation, but no priest served its altar, and no privileged 
sect interposed between the worshipper and the object of his 
adoration. The act of worship, performed before the mirror 
of Izanami, was not limited to the Kami of the particular 
chaj;>el, but through him to the gods whom he represented ; 
consequently the temple was, free to every one, and there was 
an utter absence of ceremony in the worship. This state of 
things has not been preserved; the younger members of 
families were charged first with the superintendence, and 
afterwards with the service of the jsacred place. By degrees 
processions, litanies, offerings, and even miraculous images 
were introduced. The priests assumed the surplice during the 
performance of service, but resumed their usual dress and arms 
on quitting the sacred precincts ; they did not form themselves 
into a distinct caste or class^ but instituted an inferior bfocher- 
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hood of a the service 

of pilgno^ iihd c«md ICahbtiiltiit, Hhe deviation of the Kami 
worship from Its purity ibsiy be attributed to t\^o 

causes— ftnit, to the Amiidatipn of the power of the Mikado|; 
and in the second plaicdi to dte introduction of Buddhism into 
Japanese society. 

THB entST SOVBR1TOM8 Or JATAN— HISTORY OF ZINHH. 

^ » « 

The histoiy of Japan opens with the story of a conqueror, 
who came from the southern isles. The annals of the empire 
represent him as a native prince, lord of a small territory at 
the southern extremity of Kiu-Siu. Obscure traditions 
assign to him a foreign origin, the cradle whence his family, 
and probably he himself sprung, being the small archipelago 
of the Liu-Kiu Isles, which may be said to link together 
Formosa and the southern part of China with Japan. 

Six centuries before him, an expedition had set out from 
Formosa or the Asiatic continent, conducted by a prince 
named Tajp< 5 , or Taifak, and moving on from isle to isle, 
reached at length the coast of Kiu-Siu. However, the first 
historical personage whose memoirs have been preserved in 
the annals of Japan, where he is called Zinmu, made his 
appearance in the year 667 before Christ Although the 
youngest of four sons, his father named him his successor at 
the age of fifteen, and at forty-five he ascended the throne 
without opposition from his brothers. An old dependent, 
whose adventures had led him to distant islands, delighted to 
describe their beautiful shores, which the gods themselves had^ 
formerly chosen as an asylum, but which were now inhabited 
by barbarous tribes, at war with each other. He represented 
to his chief that this people, although skilful in the use of the 
lance, the bow, and the sword, would be incapable of resisting 
a disciplined army, protected by iron helmets and breastplates, 
since they were clothed only in coarse fabrics and the skins 
of wild animals. Fired by the hope of conquest, Zinmu 
collected his forces, under his elder brothers and his sons, and 
taking the chief command himself, embarked with them in a 
few well-equipped junIJs, and sailed from his native place, 
which he was destined never to revisit. After doubling the 
south-east point of Kiu-Siu, they coasted along the eastern 
side of the island, landing here and there, giving battle to the 
tribes who resisted them, and forming alliances with such chiefs 
as werd to Join in their enterprise. There were 

evident of this coast having been the scene of former 
invasions, the population consisting of a superior class of serfs 
bound^ to the soil. At the time of Zinmu’s advent they sur- 
rounded .themselves with walls and palisades, the warriors 
being armed with a bow and long feathered arrows, a long 
sabre with a chased hilt, and a naked sword fastened in a fold 
of their belts. Their most precious ornament consisted of a 
chain of magatamas, or cut jewels, which they wore suspended 
over the right hip. These jewels consisted of rock crystal, 
agates, jasper, amethysts, topazes, &c., some egg-shaped, arid 
others carved into the shape of crescents and other forms. The 
women wore similar chains ; and this custom of displaying all 
theil' wealth on their persons still prevails in the islands of 
Liu-Kiu and at Yeso in the north of Japan, but had dis- 
appeared in central Japan, under the influence of a greater 
degree of refinement 

Aft^ ten months of difficult navigation, interspersed with 
brilliant feats of arms and successful negoeiationi^ Zinmu 


reached the north-east extiemiity of Kiu-Siu. Firbm thi| 
point be hesitated to proceed farther j but met with a 
fisherman sailing courageously in an teiraense turte-shelt, he 
placed himself under his guidance as pilots and safely crossed the 
strait which separates Kiu-Siu fiom Nippon, tliis latter ex- 
tends from east to west, in the shape of a semidrcle, which forms 
the northern shore of a sort of Mediterranean 1^, bounded on 
the south by the large islands of Sikok arid Kiu-Siu, . and 
interspersed with little archipelagoes. Zinmu advanced to- 
wards the east, carrying on his movements with great prudence 
and caution, aqd leaving no place of importance unsecured ; 
and as the native tribes opposed him vigorously, as well by 
sea as by land, he fortified himself on the peninsula of Taka- 
sima, and spent three years in the construction and equipmej^t 
of an auxiliary fleet. On resuming the campaign, he com- 
pleted the conquest of the sea-coa.st and islands of the inland 
sea, and then penetrating into the interior of Nippon, he 
established his rule over the fertile country extending from 
Osaka to the Gulf of Yeddo. From this period all the culti- 
vated countries and civilised tribes of ancient Japan were in 
the power of Zinmu. The remainder of Nippon and the 
southern islands of the archipelago consisted of vast forests, 
the home of wandering tribes of natives living solely on the 
produce of the chase, who had been gradually driven towards 
the north by the invasions of the southern tribes. Along the 
sea-coast, and in the islands of the northern part of the Pacific, 
there is still to be met a race of men with squat figures 
and hairy bodies, and broad, massive features, called by the 
Japanese Ai’nos (the first men); and this type is even seen 
amongst their own lower classes, and seems to show that the 
Ainos were the original inhabitants of J<apan, especially as this 
name is never used as a term of reproach, “Yebis” being 
their equivalent for barbarian. 

Japanese civilisation seems to me the result rather of a 
fusion of races than a simple importation; this mixture, without 
absorption of the native clement, having produced a new type, 
as it has done in the parallel case of Great Britain, 

At the end of seven years Zinmu had attained the object 
of his ambition, but his three brothers had perished — one in 
battle, and the others victims of their devotion to his cause, 
having thrown themselves into tlie sea, in order to appease a 
tempest which threatened the destruction of the hero’s junks. 
Zinmu was believed to be under the special protection of the 
divinity of the sun, who on one occasion sent a raven to guide 
him through the dangerous and intricate passes of Vamato, a 
country which occupies the centre of & large peninsula in the 
, south-east of Nippon. It was there Zinmu built a strong 
castle, on a large hill whose* .summit he caused to be levelled, 
which he called his **Miako,” or head-quarters, and there 
established his court, or “ Dairi.” Native historians often Iriake 
use of the word Miako instead of the proper name of tljc city 
in which the emperor resides, and that of DaJ’ri for the title 
Mikado. They say indifferently that such a thing is done by 
order of the Dairi, or by order of the Mikado. Zinmu* who 
had been raised to the throne by the choice of his father, made 
a law that in future each Mikado should select his successor 
from amongst his sons, or in default of them, from amongst 
the princes of the blood royal. Zinmu had a'" glorious reign 
of seventy-six years, and at his death (b.c. 587) was enrolled 
amongst the number of the Kamis, and his chapo}, known by 
the name of Simoyasiro, is placed on Mount Kamo, near 
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, Kioto, where he is still worshipped as the founder of the the institution of a postal communication on horseback, the 
empire. The.«|iercditary succession has remained in his family dii^tillation of saki, and the art of sewing, which ms taught to 
for more than 2,500 years, without being interfered with by die Japanese hobsewives by workwomen from Petsi in the 
the new power which, under th«^ name of the Tycoon, now Corea. In the fourth century the Dairi had rice-granaries built in 
governs the empire of Japan. The ancient Mikados were a different parts of the empire, in order to prevent the recurrence 
strong and handsome race, and their wive.s, who sometimes of famines, which had several times raged among the people, 
governed in the capacity of regents, showed themselves worthy In 543 the court of Petsi sent the Mikado ** the w^heel which 
of their dignity. One of them, of the name of Zingu, a.t>. 201, points to the south.*’ The introduction of hydraulic timepieces 
equipped a fleet, and embarking at the head of a picked army, took placC in 660, and ten years later the use of water-power 
crossed the Sea of Jajian and made the conquest of the Corea, ' in manufactories. Tt w^as only hear the end of the eighth 
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returning to her capital only in time to give birth to a future 
Mikado. 

F.ART.V INVENTIONS. 

Jt was from the Corea that the Japanese brought the 
horse, ass, and camel ; but the first only of these domestic 
anirpils has become naturalised in Japan. The formation of 
ponds and rahals for the irrigation of the ricc-ficlds dates from 
B.C. ^6 j the tea-plant was introduced from China ; Tatsima 
Non bronghi the orange-tree from “ the land of eternity and 
the cultivation of the mulberry and the manufacture of silk 
date from about the fifth century of our era. Two centuries 
later they became acquainted with 

“The earth which burns like oil and wood,” 

and discovered the silver mines of Tsu-sima. Several im- 
HEirtant inventions date from the' third century : for instance. 


I century that the Japanese system of writing was invented ; 
but from the third century the Chinese characters had been 
in use at court. The mystery which surrounds their ancient 
literature prevents our being able to judge the effect which 
it had upon civilisation ; but it is interesting to observe the 
civilising influence of the fine arts upon them. Formerly it 
was the custom to sacrifice human victims at the obsequies of 
the Mikado or his consort the “ Kisaki,” and they were 
generally chosen from among their immediate attendants ; but 
in the year 3 n.c., a native sculptor, by name Nomino Su- 
fcund, w^as d^ing enough, on the death of the Kisaki, to lay 
some of his clay figures at the emperor’s feet, and proposed to 
throw them into the tomb instead of the usual funeral pflferings. 
The Mikado not only accepted the substitute, but gave him a 
signal mark of his favour by changing his family name to that of 
Fasi (artist). Their laws remain to the present day more cruel 
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than their customts. The political administration has been 
calculated to develop the genius of the nation, and to pre- 
serve its strength and originality. In 36 ac, the Mikado had 
a census made of the population, and ordered the erection of 
dockyards. In the second century of our era, the state was 
divided into eight administrative circles, and these again into 
sixty-eight districts. In the fifth century a registrar was ap- 
pointed in each district to collect and record the customs and 
popular traditions of his department An imperial road united 
the cities, five in number, in which the Mikado held his court 
in succession; the most important of these in the seventh 
centuiy was Osaka, on the east bank of the inland sea. The 
crowning event of founding a capital to be the centre of the 
language, literature, and general civilisation of the country, was 
accomplished in the eighth centuiy, and Kioto has been the 
favourite residence of the Mikado since the twelfth century. 

THE INLAND SEA OF JAPAN. 

In making the voyage from Nagasaki, or the Chinese coasts, 
to the bay of Yeddo, most vessels pass through Van Diemen’s 
Straits, south of the island of Kiu-Siu. There is, however, 
another route, which will probably become the most generally 
used when the ports of Osaka and Hiogo are thrown open to 
the commerce of the west. It was this route that I followed 
in going from Nagasaki to Yokohdhia. The voyage occupied 
seven days ; but we passed four of the nights at anchor, the 
first at an island in the Corean Sea, before we reached the 
straits of Van der Capellen, the rest of them in the ports of 
Nippon after passing through the channel. There are as yet 
no nautical maps sufficiently accurate for the guidance of 
steam vessels at night, so wc were obliged to trust to the 
native pilots, and stop wherever they thought proper. The 
inland sea of Japan measures about fifty miles at its greatest 
width, and about 250 miles in length ; it is formed into five 
separate basins by the outlines of the greater islands of 
Nippon, Kiu-Siu, and Sikok, and by the charming groups of 
smaller islands which arc scattered in their vicinity, 'rhese 
basins, called by the Japanese “Nadas,” receive the name 
of the province whose shores they wash: they are Suwo, in 
Nippon; lyo, in Sikok; Bingo, Arima, and Idsumi, in 
Nippon. The strait of Capellen is bordered by wooded hills, 
adorned with temples and monasteries; at the foot of the 
range lies the city of Simonost^ki, extending a mile and a half 
along the shore of Nippon. Before the foundation of 
Yokohama it was the principal port of the island, and 
chief place of commerce in the empire, for, although Japan 
4.was closed to foreign trade previous to 1859, it maintained 
a limited intercourse with China, the Corea, and the Dutch* 
factory of Dccima. The port vf Simonos^ki is well protected 
from the waves of the Corean Sea by the little island of 
Hikiisima, which lies across the strait, and leaves a passage 
of o*ly three miles long by half a mile broad between itself 
and Kiu-Siu. A little lower down we came to the small 
tow^^of KokviTa on the opposite bank, but we soon lost 
sight of the coast, and found ourselves in the widest part of 
the inland sea, the basin of Suwo, called by the natives 
Suwonada, which name is also applied to the entire Japi^nese 
Mediterranean. A number of heavy merchant junks, fishing, 
and other boats, cover these waters ; but it contains no archi- 
pelagoes like the other basins, which present an unbroken 
succession of islands of various sizes and degrees of cultivation, 


forming a cfhain t#b {^at 4 slan 

pdh, and hiding: all except the tops of the mnuhtains. 

Many of these islands ifxe merely masses of bladt or br^ 
rocks of volcanic origin, and present the appearance of a sugar- 
loaf or some fantastic form ; others are hills of'sand, whose 
undulations remind one of the dunes of Holland. On some 
of the islands— -which, although uninhabited, are cultivated by 
the neighbouring villagers-— we saw laige fields of rice and com, 
and hills and valleys covered with luxurious vegetation. But 
in the midst of this wealth of nature the agricultural population 
of Japan lives in a state*bordering on want ; the produce of 
their labour belongs to the daimios, or lords of the soil. 
Owing to the absence of a middle class, the Japanese villages 
have a wretched appearance. A free civilisation would have 
covered the banks of the inland sea with picturesque villages 
and elegant villas ; as it is, the only important objects are the 
temples, and these, at a little distance, can only be dis- 
tinguished by the venerable trees which surrouitd them. The 
manorial castles are usually at some distance from the towns 
and villages, and consist of a spacious quadrangular enclosure 
of high and massive walls, surrounded by a moat, and flanked 
at the angles, or surmounted at intervals all round, by square 
turrets with slightly sloping roofs. Within are the park, the 
gardens, and the residence of. the nobleman, comprising a 
princijxil building and numerous offices. Sometimes a separate 
tower, of the same form as the other buildings, rises several 
stories higher than the level of the outer wall, each storey being 
surrounded by a projecting, roof in the style of the Chinese 
pagodas, but generally without an accompanying gallery. All 
the masonry is rough, and joined by cement ; the wood-work 
is painted red anckblack, and enriched wiih copper ornaments; 
while the fisc (brick-work) is white-washed, and the tiles on the 
roofings are .slate -coloured. In these edifices the details are 
less considered than the general effect produced by their 
height and harmonious proportions; and from this point of' 
view, some of the manorial residences of Japan are worthy to 
rank amongst the most remarkable monuments of Oriental 
architecture. •* 

The shores of the inland sea present a series of views of 
infinite variety ; some of tHttn so extensive that the sea-line 
blends with the distant sandy spits bathed in sunlight, beyond 
which rise the shadowy summits of a mountain range ; there, 
a village, buried in a forest at the extremity of a peaceful bay, 
reminds one of a landscape on a lake in the Jura on a fine 
juhe morning. Sometimes, also, the basin narrows so that 
the opposite islands seem to bar further progress, in a way 
which reminds one of the Rhine near Boppart ; and yet the 
Japanese landscapes are calmer and more brilliant than those 
romantic shores; but one seeks in vain that sentiment of 
melancholy, which seems, according to European notions, in- 
dispensable to the true enjoyment of the picturesque. The 
basin of Arima is not unlike the shores of Nagasaki bay ; it is 
almost completely shut in on the east by the island of Awad$i» 
thirty miles long, and which extends between Arimanada and 
Idsuminada. This island is shaped like a triangle, of which 
the apex faces northward, opposite the province of Arima in 
Nippon ; its plains are covered with luxuriant vegetation, and 
towards the south it gradually rises from little wooded, hills to 
a chain of mountains from 1,000 to a, 000 feet in h^ght. 
This island is said to have been formerly thie habitation of 
the gods^ and the towers we saw on the opposite shore of 
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Nippon ^inoauttic^ Zinm^ surrounded. The daily life of the Dairi is subjected to cere^ 

We are> fiwsii Ibokiogf on the very wadle of Japanesii monials which regubte its most trifling details, and which 

mythology, the sa^ eoil of dieir Kamis, the classic land surround the sovereign with a barrier insurmountable except 
of the ancienMmpiie <rf the Mikados. ... belong to his court The imperial power throws 

The towjTOf Hiogo^ situated on the rising shores of the but a very few stray sunbeams across the nation’s path. The 
basin of Sasumi, -opposite the island of Awadsi, possesses a citizens, disappointed in their expectations, and tired of the 
commodious harbour, which has been for centuries the mari** arbitrary rule of favourites, raised murmurs, which penetrated to 
time centre of^.. the Japanese empire. It is there that the the ears of the monarch, who instituted offices where the 
Simonoseki junks discharge the merchandise which that city complaints of the people were registered. His courtiers 
receives from China, and the isles of Liu-Kiu, Nagasaki, and believing that the dynasty of the grandson of the Sun was 
the western coast of Nippon, and even from the Corea and hastening to min, withdrew, with their emperor, to the little in- 
Yeddo, for the consumption of the interior and cast of Japan ; land town of Kioto, thirty miles north of Osaka. There they 


and from it thousands of junks 
carry the agricultural produce 
and the works of art and in- 
dustry of the southern pro- 
vinces of Nippon to the islands 
of the inland sea. In time a 
double line of steamboats will 
unite the port of Hiogo to 
China, and then to the great 
commercial services of Eng- 
land and France ; and, on the 
other side, through Yeddo and 
Yokohama with the ocean line 
to Hawaii and California. 

Up to 1868 this port was 
closed to Western commerce, 
the native navigation being 
confined to coasting voyages 
— the imperial laws, which re- 
gulate even the constniction 
of these junks, not allowing 
them to keep the open sea. 
The coasting commerce, of 
which Hiogo is the seat, is 
almost exclusively in the 
hands of the Osaka nler- 
chants. This latter large and 
ancient city is only an eight 
hours' journey from Hiogo ; 
its position at tlie mouth of 
a river, which divides into 
several branches before fall- 
ing into the sea, has afforded 
the means of intersecting it 
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established the permanent resi- 
dence of the Mikados, and 
the settled capital, or Miako, 
By leaving the city, which 
was the great centre of com- . 
merce, industry, and intellec- 
tual activity, independent of 
the Dairi, they obtained the 
double advantage of cutting 
off all communication between 
the sovereign and the people, 
and of moulding the new 
capital according tp their own 
tastes and fkf|$^s. Kioto is 
situated in the centre of a fertile 
plain open to the south, and 
bounded on the north-east by 
a chain of verdant hills, be- 
hind which extends the large 
lake of Oitz. Its southern 
portion is built on the bank 
of the river Idogawa, which 
issues from Lake Oitz, and 
divides into two branches, 
which wash the east and west 
walls of the capital, and fall 
into the inner sea a few miles 
below Osaka. Kioto is thus 
completely surrounded by a 
network of mnning water, 
which is serviceable for the 
irrigation of rice-fields, as well 
as-for the formation of canals 
in the streets and ponds in 


with a network of canals, from which it is called the Japanese j thp imperial parks. Rice, wheat, buckwheat, the tea shrub, 
Venice. From the years 744 to 1185 it was the residence of cotton plant, and mulberry, are cultivated in the suburbs, as 
the Mikados ,* but the heroic period has passed when the well as an immense variety of fruits and vegetables. Groves 
Mikado, like the Doge of tlie Venetian republic, used to fill of bamboos, laurels, and chesnuts crown the heights. There 
the office of admiral in person, and, from a litter borne on is an abundance of springs, and the variety of birds gijes 
the shoulders oi four warriors, inspect his troops, or regulate animation to the scene. The. country about Kioto is cele- 
their movements seated on the top of a hill, holding an iron brated for the mildness of its climate, and it is less sub ject 
fan in his right hand. At Osaka, the Mikado, having reached to earthquakes and hurricanes than most parts of the empufer 
the summit of power and wealth, built himself a palace in the The descendants of Zinmu could not have found a more 
centre of a spacious park, which secluded him from the noise favourable retreat in which to enjoy the fruits of their 
and bustle of the city ; his courtiers persuaded him that it was ancestors* labours, to deify themselves complacently on- the 
suitable tp his dignity, as the grandson of the Sun, to with- pedestal of the ancient traditions of their race, and to forget 
draw himself from the view of his . subjects in general, and to the realities of human life, even to the extent of letting one of 
abandon the car^ of government and the command of the the finest sceptres in the world drop from their enfeebled 
afmy aad navy to the nobles and favourites by whom he was grasp. . * 
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Sit Samuel Baker's Nile Expedthon. 

The great expedition of discovery and conquest, proposed by 
Sir Samuel Baker, and accepted by the Viceroy of Egypt, up 
the Nile to the equatorial lakes of. central Africa, has already 
occupied a large share of public attention in England, and will 
yet create more interest when the news arrives of its being 
fairly on its way, and beginning to contend with the many 
difficulties which lie before it. Very little is at present known of 
Sir Samuel’s plans, but they appear to* include the ascent of 
the whole length of the river by a flotilla of steamers, in which 
will be embarked an exploring party and a strong detachment 
of Egyptian troops. On the way military posts are to be 
established, to suppress the slave trade, so long carried on by 
the unscrupulous ivory-traders of the White Nile; to gain the 
goodwill of the oppressed negro tribes; and to put an end 
to the petty wars which continually exist among the more 
turbulent sections of the native race. One or more of the 
steam vessels is, meanwhile, to be taken to the Albert 
Nyanza; circumnavigate, if possible, tlie whole of its vast 
but unknown extent, and ascertain how far the picturesque 
shores of this immense sea of frcsii water can be brought 
within the influence of civilisation and commerce. Three 
steamers have been built for the^ purj)oso, under the direction 
of Sir Samuel, and in 'a marvellously short space of time, by 
Messrs. Samuda, of London ; one of them (paddle-wheel) 
130 feet in length, 20 feet beam, and 251 tons; another, with 
twin screws, 80 feet long, 1 7 feet beam, and 1 09 tons burthen ; 
and the third, 50 feet long and 13 feet beam. All the steamers 
are of steel, and will be transported to the Nile in sections ; 
they are so made in fact a.s to be capable of being taken to 
pieces and put togctlier again, on cjicountering the obstacles 
to navigation \vhich are known to exist in the upper part of 
the White Nile. The costs of the expedition are to be ' 
defrayed by the Egyi)tian Government, under whom Sir 
Samuel acts as the commander-in-chief, invested with un- 
limited powers, and it is to be supposed that the Viceroy 
secs some hope of recompense, in the addition to his territory 
of fertile provinces along the shores of the Upi)cr Nile, as well 
as in the credit which his humane intentions towards the native 
tribes, and his endeavours to e.\tend the boundaries of know- 
ledge and lawful commerce, w’ill bring him. 

The present ruler of Egypt is not the first of his family who 
has taken an active i>art in promoting the exploration of the 
sources of the Nile; for the founder of his dynasty (Mohammed 
Ali), between the years 1839 and 1842, despatched three expe- 
ditions up the river, with the object of solving this greatest ,of 
geographical problems, and his officers succeeded in reaching a 
point much further than any that had been previously attained 
— in fiict, within 140 miles of the outlet of the Nile waters in the 
Ayiiert Nyanza, The annexation of the Nile banks, as a result 
of the success of the present expedition, may be looked forward 
to as a bles.sing to the inliabitants ; the whole tract, south of 
the present boundaries of Egypt, having been hitherto a kind 
of no man’s land — a tract of country, as large as France, being 
rudely parcelled out among themselves by a small number of 
powerful ivory and slave-traders, who annually marched their 
fui ds of armed and lawless ruftlans across the devastated 
land in search of fresh fields for trade and plunder. 

Kharlam, a large Egy^iiian town at the confluence of the 
Blue and White Niles, will probably be the base of operations of 


Sir Samuel; this place lies about z>5oo mSes above Alexaudi^ 
following the bends of the river ; ahd the navigation up to that 
pomt is impeded by six cataracts, insuperable to vessds, except 
during the few weeks of the year when the wat|^ of the Nile 
have reached their highest level From the uppermost cataract 
(about eighty miles below Khartum) no further obstacle exists 
to the progress of either sailing or steam vessels for about 1,000 
miles, when a short distance above Gondokoro — the remote 
trading-station rendered famous as the rendezvous of Speke, 
Grant, and Baker, in 1863 — a succession of rapids and waterfalls 
occurs, which will probably be found insurmountable by the 
vessels of the expedition, and will have to be turned by portage, 
the steamers being taken to pieces and again re-constructed. 
The White Nile has already been navigated by a steamer up 
to tlic foot of the first of these falls — the Dutch ladies, Mdlle. 
Alexine Tinnt^ and the Countess Van der Capellen having 
advanced to that point in their vessel in 1864. The falls were 
not seen by Si)eke, Grant, nor by Baker, the route followed by 
them lying along the high ground at some distance from the 
river banks ; and we are indebted for what we know of them 
to an account published by Dr. Pency, a French savant ^ who 
visited them a few years before the journey of our countrymen. 
Khartum lies rather more than half way between Ale.xandria 
and the equatorial lakes; but the banks of the Nile for 350 
miles to the south of the town already belong to Egypt — 
indeed, it would appear that the Viceroy considers the whole 
valley- of the Nile as far as Gondokoro to belong to him. The 
narrative of Captain (pow Colonel) Grant (Speke’s companion) 
gives a pleasing picture of the change in the condition of the 
peoi)le on entering the peaceful district under the dominion 
of Egypt, immediately south of Khartum, after the journey 
through the barbarous regions further south. Beyond the 
present Egyptian frontier, however, the physical as w'ell as 
the social condition of the country seems to deteriorate. 
Sir Samuel Baker, in his description of his first journey, 
speaks of the region between the Ghazal river and Gon- 
dokofo as a dead flat — a w'orld of interminable marsh over- 
grown wiili high reeds and papyru?i rush— as far as the eye 
could reach all was wretchedness, with nothing but the dull 
:roaking of water fowl ftid the hoarse snort of the hippo- 
j>otamus to entertain the traveller. 'I'his description applies to 
the region as seen in the height of the rainy season, when 
the surrounding country is inundated by the overflowing of 
the Nile and its tributary streams. At Gondokoro, and to the 
east and west, on both sides of the river valley, an elevated, 
partially w'ooded, and picturesque country commences, ^ which 
seems to extend over nearly the whole of the rest of the vast 
area constituting the basin of the Upper Nile. It is evidently, 
however, no part of Sir Samuel’s plans to advance into the 
interior of the country fat away from the banks of the river ; 
the object he has in view is one that he has cherished and 
frequently expressed since his return from his former journey — 
the circumnavigation of the great lake he then discovered, and 
the settlement of its shores. 

Sir Samuel Baker left England early in May to arrange, in 
Alexandria, the details of the expedition, and news has since . 
arrived of his commission under the Viceroy having been 
definitively signed and sealed. He will leave for Khartum, 
travelling with Lady Baker, vid the Red Sea, and across the 
desert from Souakim to Berber, as soon as the flotilla and 
forces, ascending by the river, have reached that point. 
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.'i European Sojourn in yapaii. — IJ'. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF M. AIMK HUMIJKRT. SWISS MINISTER IN JAPAN. 

KIOTO, THK CITY OF PRIESTS. j spirit.s of earth, and othc?rs a^^ain to the divinity, of the .sun, 

Thf. descendant of the Japanese Kaniis was naturally j Tep-sioo dai' /in, or his descendants, the first Mikados, 'fowards 
chosen to be the head of the national religion, for this had i the end of the seventeenth century there were 2,127 tnias be- 
no prie.sthood. 'I’lie Mikados created, a hierarchy of func- ' Jonging to the Kami religion in Kioto and its outskirts; while 
tionaries, invested with the sacerdotal ( haracter and charged : the temples, jiagodas, or chapels of the various fiuddhist sects 
with all the details of jjuhlic worship, 'rhey wc-re the ' numbered no less than 'Those arc the only noticeable 

guardians of the tcm])les and their treasures, id arranged the ’ monuments in this singular cajiilal. 

sacred and patriotic' festivals, the funeral ceremonie.s, and j The p.ilac es of the Dairi are numbered among the 
the jirescrvation of the ( emetcric's. All the high dignitaries | sac'red edifices, wliic h they resemble also in their style of 

were cdiosen irom among the inembers of the imperial family. ' architecture ; they art* sittiated in a largo enclosure, which 

Kverything concerning the service of the court was arranged j ot eujiies the north -east portion of the city, while lofty 
in the same way, and the court at'tjuiretl an exclusively ! trees of thick foliage a]>pearing above the cli.stant roofs 
clerical aspect, the ehieis of the civil and military adniini.stra- j give an im])ression of great e.xtent to the.se parks, in which 

tion being seldom admitted to it. i the imperial residences are slieltered from the vulgar eye. 

'I'hc capital of the om])ire, in e.onsetjueut e of this policy, ’ As it often ha]>pens that the Mikado abdicate.s in favour 
presented the strange spectacle of% place from which every ; of the hercililarv |>rinee, in order to ])ass tlie end of his life 
thing belonging to the army, navy, and jaiblie affairs was in still greater privacy and retirement, a separate palace is 
excluded — the.se being given up to the care of functionaries j reserved for him in an enclosure south-east of the DaVri. 
placed in ditferent parts of the country* On the other ■' Nearly in die rentn* of the r ity there is a .strongly fortified 
hand, all the religious sects which recogni.sc* the supreniai v ! ca.stle, vvhidi served as a ]»lace of refuge for the Mikado in 
of the Mikado, made it a point of honour to fix themselves i times t)f trouble ; it is now used a.s thcMjuarters of the 'Tycoon's 
ir. the capital, and vie with each other in raising monuments ; garrison. 'The oftu lals and emjiloyes of various grades in the 
of their special form of religion. 'Thus, when buddhism ; s^Tviee of the emperor and his numerous family may be counted 
was imported from China, and was assuretl of the Mikadc)'s | by thousands ; their exact number is not known, as the court 
protection, on condition of cloing him homage as spiritual i enjoys the jirivilege of exeinjilion from the general cen.sus. 
head of the empire, it (juiekly outdid tlie Kami religion | 'The Japanese (lovernmcnt has always paid particular 

in splendour. The Japanese Buddhists have adorned Kioto j altentitin to national .slat i sties ; in the holy city every individual 
with the largest l»ell in the world, and with a lemjile which j is rlas.sed in the sect to which lie beIong.s. Krempfor relates 
is perfectly unique in style ; it is called the 'lVm])le of the j that in 1^93 tlie permanent population of Kioto, exelu.sive of 
'Thirty-three Thousand 'Three Hundred and Thirty-three, which ’ the c'ourt, f'onsisted of 52.109 eccicsia.stics, and 477,557 ’^' ' 
is the precise number of the images contained in it - the people ; but both these denominations reappeared in the 
larger statues supporting a number of smaller, ones on their c lassification of sect.s, of which there were about twenty, the 
heads, feet, and on the jialms of their hands. 'I'he temples strongest of them numbering about 159, 1 13 adherents, and the 

rand chapels of Kioto, belonging to the ancient religion, jireserve weakest, a kin<l of Buddhist fraternity, only 289 members, 

to some extent the character of simjilieity for which they arc j It must not be sup])osed that this i*normous develop* 
remarkable in the provinces. Some of them arc dedicated to ! ment of the sucerdota! life in the <'a.]>ital of 
the seven celestial dynastie.s of native mythology, otheps to the ' .the effect of impressing on it a gloomy and austere 
VOL. i. . 29 • 
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character ; on the contrary, the pictures and accounts we 
have of Kioto in the? time of its prosperity, give the idea 
of its carrying on a continual carnival. Any one approach- 
ing Kioto at the hour of sunset would be greeted with 
a noise of instruments, which would suggest the vicinity of an 
immense fair. On the various hills occupied by sacred groves, 
temples, and convents the priests and monks celebrate their 
evening devotions by beating drums, tambourines, copper gongs, 
and brass bells. The suburbs are lighted by paper lanterns 
of brilliant colours and various sizes — the largest, of a cylindrical 
form, adorn the columns in front of the temples ; the smallest, 
which are like globes, hang before the doors of inns and places 
of amusement, and the clo.se proximity of these sacred edifices 
and profane establishments gives the w’hole scene the air of a 
festival in Venice. In the city itself a number of persons of 
both sexes crowd the footpaths of the long streets, extending 
from north to south of the city, to the boundaries of the Dairi, 
and surround the shops and stalls. A large projDortion of them 
are priests, those belonging to the Kami religion wear a little 
glazed black paper cap, surmounted by a kind of crest of the 
same colour, ornamented by a narrow white cross, and with an 
appendage in the form of a stiffly starched ribbon fastcnctl at 
the back of the liead and falling on the nape of the net k. 
This ancient national head-dress is not the special peculiarity 
of the priests, but is to be n^ct with, subject to certain 
modifications prescribed by the sumi)tuary laws, amongst the 
nineteen officially appointed classes of the Kioto population. 
A wide robe, full pantaloons, and a large curved sword, 
probably only for show, complete the city costume of the* 
attendants of the Kami tem|)les. All members of the 
Buddhi-st priesthood have their heads shaved and uncovered, 
except certain orders who w^ar wide-brimmed hats. Grey 
cassoc-ks are the most usual costume, but black, brown, 
yellow, and red are also to be seen — sometimes with the 
addition of a plastron or suryjlire. There are even some 
hermits in Kioto, who have selected the ca]>ital as a j)lace 
of retirement from the world. I'hc grateful citizens have 
converted the cells of these anchorites into storehouses of 
plenty. There is one mysterious retreat hollowed out in the 
face of the- rock ; no one knows how' or by whom it is in- 
habited, but an ingeniously devised ])ul]ey crosses a ponrl, 
which separates it from the public road, and draw's up the 
baskets of provisions which arc brought to the recluse. 

Begging, regarded as a sac.r(?(l profession, exhibits itself 
at all hours in every street of the city. The mendicant 
monks carry a crosier surmounted by rnetal rings, which they 
jingle upon the pavement, and strike a little hammer on a bell 
fa.stcned to their belt. Some of them recite nionotonoiTs 
litanies, and others exhibit relics. On the other band, 
jugglers, tumblers, and street-performers solicit public patron- 
age by a deafening noise of fifes and drums, and the sound of 
mimic and laughter is heard from the tea-houses, theatres, and 
places of amusement, which arc open all night, and afford 
of rendezvous for the young nobility, where they finish 
a day spent either in the retirement of the court, or divided 
betw'een the riding-school, horse-ra('Cs, games of archery or 
tennis, and the tea-house in the outskirts. 

Besides the i)ublic theatre, there is one belonging to the 
court, which is the oddest thing to be met with in Japan ; 
parts, costumes, decorations— everything, in fact, is conven- 
tional, like the classic tragedy in the reign of Louis XIV., with 


Madame” Phtedra, Agamemnon in a wig, and Achilles with 
high heels ; except that in the French drama there were the 
old Greek personifications of human passions under the con- 
ventional mask of tragic heroes ; whereas no such signification 
can be given to the personages who figure on the imperial 
stage at Kioto. What can possibly be meant, for instance, by 
the old man with a crutch on which a green parrot is perched 
— a bird (yuite unknown in the Japanese archipelago? and the 
hero j^ursuing a venomous serpent, a reptile equally foreign to 
Japan ? Whence come the bucklers, helmets, and swords, whose 
shape is equally unlike the anns belonging to the demigods of 
the national mythology and tho.se worn by warriors under the 
nilc of the Mikados ? The musicians composing the orchestra 
of the theatre wear the same head-dress as those belonging to 
the ])ontifical chapel. It is shaped after the pattern of the 
ancient national helmet, w'hich was in the form of a half globe 
without a crest, but with flaps protecting the nape of the neck. 
"Fhcir principal instruments are the flute, the pan-pipe, the 
conch-shell, the kettledrum, and a gong called the kak-ddi-kOy 
supported on a pedestal. This latter is a disc, over which 
a tanned skin is stretched, adorned w'ith .symbolical shapes, 
whfth probably refer to the w'orship of the sun. A sacred 
character is altributcd to these five instruments. It is supposed 
that at one time the great divinity w'ho enlightens the w'orld, 
being unable to endure the sight of human barbarity, retired 
to the sea caves, and was only induced to re-appear by the 
sound of a concert of flutes, conch-shells, kettledrums, and 
gongs ; and with the invention of music darkness vanished 
from the face of the earth. 

I’hc musical and dramatic taste of the Japanese people 
finds its chief nourishment in the national religious festivals. 
The Kami worship is remarkably simple in its dogmas ; it may 
be summed up in the belief that the gods who created Japan 
continue to interest themselves in their work, and that the 
heroes to whom the kingdom owes its power, dwell amongst 
the divinities, and act the jiart of intercessors for their country. 
It is indisi)ensablc that the worshippers of the Kamis should be 
in a state of purity, when visiting the*,)lares dedicated to them, 
and celebrating festivals to their memory. I'here is no gieat 
difficulty experienced in •dhering to these niles, the diligent 
emjdoyment of the two great elements of purification — fire and 
water - and the presentation of nnblemislicd offerings at the 
shrine, being all that is exacted, except in the case of those 
who have c ontraGed impurity l>y immoral conduct, by touching 
a corpse, shedding blood, or eating the flesh of domestic animals, 
or other causes. In these cases it is necessary to go through 
a form of expiation of greater or less severity according to the 
character of the offence. In the case of men it consists 
generally in allowing the beard to grow, and in covering the 
head with an iinsiglitly straw hat \ anfl for women, in wearing 
a white handkerchief wrapped round the head ; while in both 
cases they must cither undertake a pilgrimage, or keep them- 
selves closely confined, and abstain from certain kinds of food 
and all noisy recreation. The restoration of the penitent to 
his family and friends is the occasion of great rejoicings, 
accompanied by a general purification of the dwelling by salt 
and water, in addition to a large fire lighted in-the courtyard. 

At the anniversary festivals in honour of the principal 
Kamis, no sacred rites* are performed beyond the ceremonies 
of i)urificationj and even these were not introduced till towards 
the end of the eighth century. On the eve of the great solem- 
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nity the priests go in procession by torchlight to the temple 
where the arms and other relics of the deified hero are pre- 
served in a costly shrine called mikosu The mikosi represents 
the terrestrial abode of the Kami, but it must undergo a 
thorough purification annually. Jn order to accomplish this, 
the relies are removed from the shrine, which is then carried 
to the river ; and while a certain number of priests wash it 
carefully, others light large fires to drive away evil spirits ; 
the Kagoura, or sacred choir, by its instruments and songs, 
appeasing the spirit bf the Kami thus temporarily deprived 
of its earthly dwelling-place, lie is, how^ever, soon restored 
to it, when the relics are solemnly jdaced again in the shrine ; 
but this is not yet rei)laced in the temple, which, in its turn, has 
to be purified ; and so, during the festival, which lasts several 
days, it remains in a place of shelter, constructed on purpose, 
and duly jirotectcd from malignant spirits. If any of them 
should venture to cross this sacred enclosure, formed of rice- 
straw ropes, they would be received with showers of boiling 
holy water, with which the abode of the Kami is sprinkled at 
intervals ; and woe to any spirits which hover within reach of 
the guard of honour, for the priests who compose it are skilful 
archers, and discharge flights of arrows so straight in the*^air, 
that they fall back within the enclosure, to the great admiration 
of the lookers-on. 

Such are the ceremonies which arc considered to bestow 
on the festival a religious character; but it was not to them 
I referred when speaking of the influence of the Kami religion 
on the dramatic taste of the Japanese nation. Besides these 
trivial juggleries, there is what may Ifc called the historical 
procession, in which priests, masked and in costume, perform 
scenes from the life of the hero at various stj^dons in the open 
air, an ompanied by music, songs, and iiantomimic dances. 
Sometimes the effect is heightened by an exhibition of trophies 
of arms, or groups of clay figures rej)resenting the features and 
traditional costumes of tlie princijial Kamis. 1 ’hey arc arranged 
on cars, or scaffolds of a pyramidal shape, on which thxy also 
represent some building, bridge, or junk connected with the 
ex|>loits of the hero whose memory they celebrate. Wlicn 
these festivals, or matsouris^ as they call them, were first insti- 
tuted, they were confined to a few . of the most ancient towns 
in the empire. (Inly eight provinces enjoyed the distinction 
of possessing Kamis. But from the tenth century every pro- 
vince, district, or ])lace of any importance wished to Juive 
its celestial patron ; so that at last the number of Kamis wor 
shipped in Japan has increased to 3,132, of whom the more 
ancient, to the number of 492, are styled Great Kamis, to 
distinguish them from the crowd of inferior ones. l‘"rom that 
jieriod there have been matsouris held in evety part of Japan, 
and the taste for heroic narratives and performances calculated 
to promote patriotism and other manly virtues, has spread 
from end to end of the empire. 'J'he national religion has 
created a people who all of them possess the sentiment of 
patriotism — an empire which has never submitted to a foreign 
yoke, and a government which even to the present day has, 
in its intercourse with the most powerful nations of tlie old 
and new world, fully maintained its independence. 

JAPANESE LITERATURE— A POETESS— THE GREAT LITERARY ERA. 

When the illustrious Emperor Shi-hoang-ti, who occupied 
the throne of China from 246 to 209 b.c, had arrived at the 
height of his power, he cast an envious eye on the isles of 


Japan — not, however, with a desire for conquest, having 
already extended the frontiers of the Celestial Emj^ire to the 
utmost, and defended them by erecting the Great Wall, ^'hich 
still remains as a memorial of Jiis power. His ambition was 
not satisfied with glory and hapijincss, he thirsted for im- 
mortality ; and having lieard that a plant grew on the summit 
of one of the mountains in Nippon whose root possessed the 
property of prolonging life, he dispatched Sjofou, one of his 
favourites, to procure him the miraculous herb. His mes- 
senger visited the shores of the inner sea without success, 
and on reaching the country of Ksiu, in Nippon, he esta- 
blished himself and his followers there, and abandoned the 
emperor to the fate w'hich sooner or later overtakes every one. 
Neither he nor any of his companions returned to their native 
country ; and it was from them the Jajmnese acquired their 
first knowledge of China, 'i'he Mikado was, however, not 
content to rely on the accounts which he received from the 
Ksiu colony, and he dispatched an embassy to the head of 
the Celestial Empire to ask for a ooj^y of the annals of his 
court. Not only w\as his request granted, but some learned 
men were sent to interpret the precious volumes. They soon 
taught the Chinese language to the residents in the Mikado’s 
court, and it became the fashion to make use of Chinese 
characters and quote passages from their classics, as well as 
to compose poetry in the Style of their lyrics, ^i’he literary 
influence which China exercised on Japan may be compared, 
with various reservations, to that of Greece on the nations of 
the western world. When the heroine Zingu achieved the 
conquest of the C’orea, she brought back a number of W'orks 
belonging to Chinese literature — the books of the Buddhist 
religion, treatises on the medical art, and new musical instru- 
ments. ’J'iiese were, in the opinion of the Japanese, the most 
]>recious trophies of her glorious expedition ; but their admira- 
tion of the art and literature of the Celestial Empire had 
not the result of raising its inhal)itants ecpjally high in their 
estimation. The chivalrous islanders of Nippon looked with 
a certain disdain on the peaceful and studious inhabitants of 
Nankin, and wliile receiving from them teachers of language, 
music, philosophy, and morals, they gave their instructors a 
position analogous to tliat held by the Greek sophists in 
Roman .society. 

Japanese literature, although developed under the influ- 
ence of (Chinese models, has preserved a certain degree of 
originality, but, restricted by fashion to certain conventional 
fonns, it has continually revolved in the same circle, and 
made the perfection of style consist in a strict observance of 
academic rules. Poets composed distiches to fit the sliape of 
dwarf trees, on paper, and gave a description of the ocean 
w'ithin the limits of a sonnet, 'fhe Japanese pencil has 
transmitted to us the features of the wTiters who excelled in 
works of this kind, and their portraits are always accom- 
])anied by a rei)rescntation of tlie subject of their poetic 
masterpieces. Thus we sec the poet of the sea reclining on 
the shore ; another surrounded by flowers ; and so on, . 

places are pointed o\it which are celebrated in the annals of 
Japanese poetry, such as Mount Kamo, where Tsjoo-mei 
composed his volume of odes, on the banks of the Cicada 
stream;, another locality is the convent wiiich served as a 
place of refuge to a prince overuiken by a midnight storm, 
wdio, on leaving, entrusted to the superior a piece of poetry 
inspired by the occasion. 
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The Chinese did not remain insensible to the progress 
made by their pupils in literary taste and elegance of man- 
ners, and an enibassy uas sent by the “Son of Heaven” 
to the Mikado, for th<* express jxirpose of jjrcscnting him 
with a collection of ])oetry. The culture of the poetic art 
was carried to the highest degree by a noble lady of the court 
of Kioto — tlic beautiful Onono- Koinatch, who is generally 
represented kneeling beside a basin of wat(T, and washing 


directing them to the admiration of Nature. Sometimes a 
studious monk would beg the privilege of copying one of the 
poems whic.h the poor wanderer carried in her basket. The 
Japanese still religiously preserve with veneration the memory 
of Onono-Komatch, the inspired maiden, who in extreme age 
and the most profound adversity presented her love of the ideal. 

The great literary period in the history of Japan dates 
from the reign of Tenziten-woo, the thirty-ninth Mikado, w;ho 
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out what slie has just written — so far did she f'arry her desire | 
for perfection of style, .\dmircd for her talents, but exposed j 
to Jnie jealousy and resentment of the fo])s whose attentions j 
she repulsed, she fell into disgrace, and ended her life in | 
^3VC'ery. For many years she might be seen wandering from j 
village to village barefooted and leaning on a pilgrim’s staff, 
and carrying a basket containing a few provisions and some 
manuscripts. Her white hair was cf)vcred by a large straw 
hat, which shaded her Avorn and wrinkled features. When 
she seated herself on the threshold of a temple, the children 
from the neighbouring village would gather round her, attracted 
by her gentle smile, and site would tea(% tliem a few verses, 


lived in the latter part of the seventh century of our era. 
This prince undertook the task of improving the national 
idiom ; and the services he rendered, both by his writings 
and by the institutions he founded for j)u])lic education, have 
lilared him at the head of the hundred poets of the ancient 
idioTn c'alled the language of Yainato, from the name of the 
classical ])rovinre of Nippon. 'Phe most memorable literary 
])roductions of the reign of 'Penziten-woo, are the Koziki, a 
book of antiquities ; the Foiitoki, or monograph of all the 
Japanese provinces; the Nipponki, or annals of the empire; 
another collection of national legends; the first grand collec- 
tion of lyrics ; the book of court customs ; and a universal 
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encyclopaedia, in imitation of the works of that nature already 
possessed by the Chinese. In turning over the.se enormous 
collections, rudely illustrated with wood engravings, one can- 
not avoid comparing the world as it is with what it would l>e 
if its formation had been entmsted to the hands of Chinese 
philosophers. It is not to l^e wondered at that they consider 
themselves perfect models of stiperior beings, but the stages 
through which they sui)i>ose(l humanity to have passed before 
arriving at this type of perfection, is truly astounding. Some 
of the human beings represented in their sketches have but 
one arm, leg, or eye, others have horses’ legs, or limbs so long 
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j rhe university of Kioto was founded, it is probable, in 
I imitation of the Chinese universities. 

AN EXCURSION TO KANASAWA, 

* Ihe summers in Ja|)an arc rarely characterised by a succes- 
sion of fine days. During the months of June and July there 
I are frequently torrents of rain alti riialiiig with the most oppres- 
I sive heat ; but I have not observed that stemus are of frequent 
I 0( ('urrent'c or very dangerous. Those which I have witnessed 
^ seemed to gather around Fusi-Yamii, and advance loWtrds 
the bay with a threatening ap[)earancc ; but after two or three 
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as to allow them to gather the fruit of the highest trees, or 
to catdi fish in their hands from the top of a cliff. These 
and other monstrosities gradually disappear with the grow'th 
of intelligence and tlie capability of using their resource.s. 
Although the Chinese encyclopaedists allow that there are no 
traces remaining amongst themselves of this humiliating series 
of malformations, they think its existence is testified by the 
number of monkeys, ‘negroes, and red-haired barbarians still | 
existing in the isles of the south and beyond the limits of 
the Celestial Empire, as if to increase the contrast with the 
favoured race which inliabits it. "I'he Japanese have not 
arrived at (juitc the same conclusion, but they regard negroes 
as a species of terrestrial demons. The first of them who 
landed on an island near Kiu-Siu, driven by a tempest from 
some unknown region, were judged unworthy the light of the 
sun, and were pitilessly massacred. 


peals of thunder they passed over in the direction of the open 
sea, leaving behind the most brilliant rainbows and ultimately 
an ■exquisitely clear blue sky. I have never encountered one 
of those frightful tempests known as “typhoons’' in the lati- 
tudes of the extreme ea.st. 

The earthquakes to which Japan is so much exposed occur 
in the hot season, in the proportion of at least two in every thi wC 
months, but do not cause any disastrous results. 'Fhe finest 
weather we ‘had at Japan was from the end of June to tha 
middle of July. At llonten nothing occurred to disturb the 
tranquillity we enjoyed, but I Avas obliged to quit this solitary 
retreat during the few weeks of excitement which followed the 
representations made by the English relative to the murder of 
Richardson. One could have believed at the time that we 
were on the eve of a nipture betw^cen Japan and the powe*'s of 
the West Having remained during this critical penbd some- 
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times at Ycddo and sometimes at Yokohama, I returned to 
Benten with one of the companions of my diplomatic adven- 
tures, and found myself master of the house. The Consul- 
General of the Netlierlands was summoned temporarily to 
Nagasaki, and oi\ leaving he told me that the only thing which' 
prevented him from giving up the keys of the house to me, 
was simply that there were no keys to give. My installation 
was not difficult, since all the furniture of the legation, including 
my writing-table and bamboo arm-chair, were placed exactly as 
1 had left them, with the exception of my bed, which had 
changed its fonn. It was only com])osed of a mattrass extended 
on the matting of the floor, and covered merely with a linen 
sheet. This cool bed was now surrounded by a large mosquito- 
net of white gauze, held by four high frames arranged in a 
square ; a door which shut wonderfully close gave access to 
this enclosure, which was so ingeniously contrived for my 
comfort. Notwithstanding all this, it many limes hapjieiied 
that after I had enlered the sleeping-place with all the neces- 
sary precautions, and put on the slight costume which they 
wear in India at night— just as 1 thought I was falling asleep, 

I had to jump up to defend myself from some of these irre- 
pressible enemies, wlu.) had gained adiniltance into my retreat. 

'Fhe nights in the tropics, and especially those of the 
hot season in Japan, are excessively trying to Europeans. 
Perspiration and the attacks of *1110 mosquitoes render every 
sedentary occupation (juite a punishment. AValking ceases to 
have any (harm after dawn, and during interminable hours 
sleep refuses to visit what we will persist in calling our beds. 
After long struggles -we often sought refuge on the terrace at 
the top of our hemse. \Vc used to lake wnth us our tobacco- 
box — that is, our smoking apparatus, with an ample sloc k of 
Manilla cigars, and a little cellaret of litpiors adapted for 
making American grog. Our first impression in this elevated 
retreat was a sensation of freedom and rest : the immense ex- 
tent of sky, spangled with stars ; the calmness of the harbour, 
which reflected the dark outlines of the vessels ; the silence of 
the streets of tijc Jai)ancse town, broken at intervals by the 
peculiar, uncertain step of the watchman — all disposed one for 
grave contcmiilation ; but we were soon disturbed by various 
slight incidents ; the' descent of a falling star; the light from a 
rocket sent up in some public garden, or tlie phosphoric gleam 
from the fireflies which hovered about us. Moreover we w'crc 
obliged to confess that we had not entirely escaped the attacks 
of the mosquitoes, and, finally, found that the damp air began 
to penetrate our clothes, and sometimes great dro[>s of dew fell 
on our faces, so that w^e were fonx^d at last by fatigue and cold 
to return to the heavy atmosphere of our hermetically-sealed 
donnitories. * 

We contrived some boating parties in the consul’s boat, 
which we w'ere obliged to give up after the first two attempts ; 
for on our return the tide w^as so low that the lieavy boat could 
not be brought to land ; and, as we were at a considerable 
distance from the landing-place, w'e had to cross on the shoulders 
our boatmen. It was afterwards suggested . to us that 
the inconvenience from which we suffered could be avoided 
by prolonging our excursion till sunrise. This simple hint 
met with a siu cess that we were far from expecting. We dis- 
cussed with some friends the idea of making a long aquatic 
excursion, proceeding by degrees towards Cape Sagami, and 
even doubling it in order to reach the island of Inosima. 
Our projects having arrived at this point, at once look a 


serious turn : a road which crosses diagonally the peninsula 
fomied by Cape Sagami would enable us to gain Inpsima 
without nmning the risks of a long voyage. It was agreed 
finally that one-half of the party should go in boats and 
the other on horseback, to the village of Kanasawa, situated 
ten miles south of Yokohama, and from thence by the road 
to Inosima, not omitting to visit on the way the monument 
of Kamakura, an ancient town, four miles south-west of 
Kanasawa. The chancellor of the consulate was entrusted 
with all the preparations for the maritime portion of the 
expedition. 

On the evening of our departure, two of our friends, who had 
decided on accompanying me on the journey to Kanasawa, met 
me oil the terrace of Benten just as the guardship of the 
scpiadron, which was anchored in tlic harbour, was firing the 
gun as a signal for putting out the fires. The trumpet-calls 
and the boatswains* whistles sounded from the mcn-of-vvar, and 
then everything subsided into silence. It was nine o’clock and 
not a breath of wind was stirring. Wo saw the moon rise over 
the sea beyond the hills of the bluff, and shortly after the 
diani'ellor came to tell us that the sendos were wailing for us. 
"I’wo Jaiianese sentries on duty on the bank of the river, each 
arme(i with a gun, without a bayonet, saluted us as we passed 
with a friendly “ good-night.” We replied to them in a manner 
suited to the simiilicity of their military pass-words. From all 
the lioats moored on the river there issued in mournful cadence 
the reiterated prayer of the fishermen to the supreme intercessor 
and patron of souls — “ Amida, have ])ity on me !” The efficacy 
of this prayer is in proportion to the number of moments which 
they devote to it uninlcrriiptcdly, according to the rules of the 
priests. Our crew was composed of five boatmen, the chancellor, 
two coskds^ and the Chinese comprador in charge of the <x>m- 
missariat. All these people were installed on the deck, while 
the cabin was reserved for our oc c upation. We arranged 
three beds by means of some bags, clicsts, and coverings 
which our forethought or chance brought to hand, and cpiite 
contented with the circumstances in which we were to pass tlie 
night, we established ourselves on l^ie roof of our iinjirovised 
donnilory, and waited till sleep should compel us to descend. 
Wi! rowed across the whole extent of the bay occupied by the 
fleet. The Japanese boatmen always stand upright in the 
stern, two on each side, leaning heavily on their long oars, to 
whic h they impart a sort of semicircailar motion, like the 
Venetian gondoliers. 'I'lie fifth, who is generally the coxswain 
of the boat, managed the oar whif h took the j^lacc of a helm. 
The combined action of the two first oars prcKliiccs the effect 
of the working of a screw. When the work becomes more 
laborious than usual tlie reavers mutually encourage each other 
l)y a soft, sustained whistle. 

Amongst the many noises which reached us from the 
European town we were particularly struck by the sound of 
a clarionet, which seemed to be interpreting the melaiicdioly 
feelings which overflowed the heart of some young German 
at the end of a day spent at the counting-house. On ap- 
proaching the Enryalus^ the flagship of the English 
squadron, wc suddenly heard sounds of music from the 
vessel : they >vere playing the national anthem, as the signal 
of the termination of a fete which was being celebrated on 
board. At the same moment, from the door of our own 
aibin, a musical box, of the existence of which we were quite 
ignorant, replied gaily with the air, “ Ah ! quel plaisir d’etre 
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SoUiat.” The moon shining full on the triumphant face of 
the chancellor, showed to whom we were indebted for this 
surprise. He assured us that the box was his own property 
which he had bought with his earniiigs, and that it played no 
less than eight tunes, which he made us listen to one after the 
other, and even went over them again with renewed energy. 
Meanwhile, a slight breeze having got ‘iij), our boatmen quitted 
their oars and hoisted the sail. We were soon speeding on, 
losing sight of the coast and shipping. The sky by degrees 
became covered with a whitish vapour, and the moon only gave 
a very pale light, so wc had nothing better to do than to retire 
to our cabin and seek sleep. Alas ! to our horror, the moscpii- 
toes had got there before, and we could not imagine w'here 
they had come from. After fruitless efforts to escaj^e from 
them by covering our hands and face, and even heroically going 
to sleep, wc were obliged to abandon the place and return to 
our former position. As a Japanese craft has always a fire- 
place and the necessary utensils for doing a little cooking, wc 
ordercfl our Chinaman to prepare us some lea, and we jiiissod 
the latter jjart of the night, cowering before the flames which 
blazed in the stern of the boat and were reflected in the waves. 
Just as our patience an<l strength were almost worn out, wc 
found that our boat had changed its course. The boatmen 
took' down tlte sail and rowed with vigour : wc were nearly at 
the end of our voyage. In the fantastic light of the moon, 
wavering over banks of clouds, and the dawn which commenced 
to lighten the Imri/on, we distinguished on our right a steep, 
j)icluresquc promontory, covered with beautiful groups of trees, 
and opposite to 11s the masses of foliage which crown Webster 
Island. We coasted by the foot of the high wall of rocks 
which faces the promontory, while sonorous ^xhocs signalled 
from either .shore llie noise of our passage. A moment after, 
wc were at the entrance of the harbour of Kanasawa. To 
avoid the shoals which extend round the promontory, we 
flescribed a large curve, until we had nearly reached the other 
shore, at the extremity of whicli the island of Sivosima ?tood 
out like a tower. It was by tacking about in this way that we 
managed to enter the cJ 5 annel, in whi('h the water w.as so 
.shallow that wc were obligetl to jmsh llic boat on with a pole. 
C)n cither bank of this canal are little cottages with small boats 
moored near them, and we ]iassed several fishing-boats 
setting out noiselessly to take their morning draught of fishes. 
By degrees, we discovered the winding outline of the bay : on 
our left, rocks, pine-forests, and thick woods aj)pearetl, and 
beneath them grouj)s of houses which looked like white walks. 
On the other side we saw a sandy shore, a village, a long <'ause- 
way, stretching along an arm of the sea, intersected by two 
arched bridges, whose dark outlinesVerc reflected in the calm 
sheet of water over which wc were slowly rowing. 

At last we were in front of Kana.sawa —a i)retty little town, 
whose white houses enlivened the ha<’kground of the bay, ex- 
tending to the foot of some low hills thit'.kly covered with trees, 
amongst which we perceivedsome buildings intended for worship. 
Although on first landing it ap])eared to be quite enclosed by a 
circle of mountains, it presented some charming vistas as wc 
approached nearer to it. Here an arm of the sea disappeared in 
the rice-fields below the bridges, which connected the causeway 
%vith the landing-place for which we were mjiking ; while at the 
other extremity of the village we distinguished a deep creek in 
the middle of an expanse of salt-marsh. At the entrance of 
the port a little tcmjile surrounded by fruit-trees occupies the 


centre of a flat island, communicating with the market-place by 
a jetty. A little farther, on the top of a high mass of rocks, on 
which was a group of sacred buildings, we perceived a tea- 
house with a terrace, from which there is a panoramic view 
of the bay, and even of the distant outline of the gulf of Yeddo 
beyond the islands of Webster and Sivosima. The Japanese 
show a keen ajiprcciation of the beauty of their country; they 
draw attention to every picturesque site by raising a chapel, 
a fori, a tea-house, a i>avilion, or some kind of resting-place, 
and the traveller is frequently induced to slop on the road to 
refresh himself under some hos])itablc roof, or under the fresh 
foliage, or to give himself up to the soft seductions of a 
beautiful landscape — in short, to forget the flight of time and 
the toils of the road. Kanasawa is pre-eminently one of 
those calm retrcat.s where one would wish not merely to 
make a hasty excursion, in the hurried way that characterises 
the recreations of young colonists, but to give oneself up to 
a life of repose. It is true, however, that in these more 
frequented places one does not find the simplicity of manner, 
or the simple good-nature of the rustic, population of Japan, 
for these qualities become inevitably spoilt by contact with 
strangers. 

'J’he hotel where we alighted stands near the port, not 
far from the jetty, which ends at the little .sacred island. The 
eciucstrians of our parly arrivecl there towards the middle of the 
day, without any other misadventure than the inconvenience of 
a liorse going lame. The animal died the same evening, under 
the treatment of the veterinary surgeons of the country, and in 
.sight of a great concourse of i)eoplc, who crowded in their 
curiosity into the interior of the inn. 'riierc had been 
placed at our di.spo.sal a large gallery over the ground-floor, 
and some planks supported on proj>,s; two benches and some 
emp*ty casks provided us with the necessary funiitiirc for 
.arranging oiir table in the Ivurojiean fiishion. We breakfasted 
on our own provisions, to which the hostess added some sah\ 
tea, rice, fried fish, and She was assisted by two young 

servants, well-dressed, and with their hair tastily arranged. 
When we had nearly finished our repast, the children of the 
house came to the top of the stairs and looked at us timidly. 

1 made a sign tc> the youngest to come to me, but he imme- 
diately began to cry ; so 1 appeased him by taking out of my 
j)f)cket some little engravings, which I always carried about 
with me in iny excursions. He came to me at once and asked 
for them ; and aft(?rwards they w(mU the round of the whole 
jiarty -his mother, the maidservants of the inn, and the other 
women and children. One old grandmother cxj)rcssed a wish 
to taste .some white sugar, . as they have only brown sugar 
in Japan, from the J.iii-Kiu Islands. 'J’his occasioned another 
distribution, more abundant than llic first. However, we 
were at last obliged to make them understand that, in .spite 
of the great pleasure we derived from their r:onipany, we felt 
in want of some rest. The visitors, male and female, retired 
immediately in the tjuietest manner possible. They imf)rovised 
a dormitory for us on the ground-floor, by i)artitioning off thir 
two large rooms into a number of small separate chambers ; but 
as the jiarlitions consisted only of paper stretched on a wooden 
frame, they did not secure absolute privacy, especially as they 
had little holes in them every here and there, so that when I 
lay down on the mats, my head resting on a travelling-cushion, 

I frequently saw an eye shining at one of the holes in the 
paper. Still, I did mspage to «leep, though not for long. I . 
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fancy that the mats of the Japanese cabins must scn^e as a 
retreat for the hordes of those inserts which Toepflfer designates 
by the name of domestic kangaroos— the same thing struck my 
companions, and the result was that we soon found ourselves | 
all assembled in tlie principal gallery. We set out for a walk 
to see the ciiriasities of Kiinasawa, which we had not visited | 
in the morning ; but we were soon obliged to come back in • 
consequence of the rain, which began to fall just as we left ' 
a convent marked by its grove 
of bainlw.)s. On our retuni to 
the inn we began to talk of dc- 
l>arting, but the boatmen declared 
that the wind would not allow of 
our leaving the bay ; so some of 
us set the chancellor’s musical 
box playing, some drank tea, 
while 1 sketched the gate of a 
neighbouring temple. In Ibe 
meantime the hostess entered 
with her attendant, cariyang a 
bundle of Japanese engravings 
for sale ; they were \'ic*ws of 
Kanasawa and Kamakura, and 
pictures of their national gods. 

Her husband offered us some 
fish ; we descended with him to 
the fish-pond — a labyrinth of 
freestone communicating with 
the sea, but at the same time 
perfectly sheltered from tlio dis- 
turbance of the waves. Wc had 
our choice for dinner, which w'as 
a perfect triiunijh of ichthyo- 
phagy — fish- SOU]), boiled fish, 
fried fi.sh, and even thin slices 
of raw fish ( overed w'itb 
which they serv'c like anchovies 
for a side-dish. At desert 1 
asked if any one in the hotel 
knew how to play the sanisln. 

The hostess reminded me that 
the study of the samsin is a 
necessary 7 )art of female educa- 
tion in Japan, adding that she 
wrould bring us a teacher of this 
instrument. Accordingly she pre- 
sented to us a neighbour of a 
certain age — a professor from 
some of the tea-houses in die 

capital, who, on our invitation, took her place at the table 
with all the forms of extreme politeness. The chancellor’s 
musical box delighted her, and it was \cry remarkable 
that while w^c found it most difficult to catch the lap.incsc 
this clever artiste not only was able to tunc her 
guitar to the F.uropean pitch, and to accompany the airs, but 
she even reproduced one or two of them pretty accurately. 
Wc retired early to our nocturnal com|)artments ; mine w'as 
furnished with a Japanese mosquito-net — a kind <if tent made 
of thick green silk serge, w'hich is suspended from the ceiling 
by cordsi^ I slept pretty w^cll, in spile of the heavy atmosphere 
^ I had to breathe ; but the hostess %vas not able to provide 
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every otic with mosquito-nets. I was surprise to hear, at aih 
early hour of the morning, the sound of glasses and Hoarse 
voices, and the metallic notes of the inevitable refrain, Ah ! 
quel plaisir d’etre Soldat !” 

. THE^ESIDENCE OK TIIK SIOOOUNS. 

As we were not able to make our inte-nded expedition 
to the island of Inosima, I did not wish to give up my visit 

to Kamakura, from which we 
w^ere wu’thin three hours’ w^alk, 
I w-ent there on foot, with two 
of my companions and the 
chancellor. It was four o’clock 
in the morning wffien wc set out 
from the hotel ; we crossed the 
rlcscrlcfl streets of Kanasawa in 
the direction of the south as 
far as the last of the chain of 
hills which rise at the back of 
tlii.s little towm. At this point a 
building of a peculiar style an- 
nounces the dwelling of some 
great man — strong walls surround- 
ing or supporting terrace gardens,- 
with a gate consisting of tw’o 
pillars crossed by a beam made 
of oak, ]>olishcd black, and 
covered wuth copi)er ornaments, 
opening into a large court. W'e 
saw there a guard-house and 
several other buildings, behind 
wffiich rose some fine trees, w’hich 
added to the anti(]ue character of 
this residence. I learned that it 
w^as inhabited by a daimio of the 
family of the Ilos.s(>kawa, one of 
the most illuslrioiis in Japan, 
and tlfal this prince is lonl of 
Kanasawa, and of other ])laccs 
subject to the supreme sovereignty 
of the 'J ycoon. 

Fartlier on wc passed a bridge 
f)ver a rapid river, and, going in 
a westerly dircelion, approached 
the chain of mountains which 
divides the peninsula of Sagami 
into two ]>arls. I'he ground was 
cultivated all around us; fields 
of beans had replaced the 
wheat, winc h had been reaped in the month of June, and 
the waving rice though still green, was full of grain. The 
paths only leave room to ])nt one fool before the other, 
wliilo even on the road wc. were following, tAvo horses had 
barely room to w'alk abreast. We came across a singular 
obstacle on the road ; a good old man and his wife had chosen 
tliis s]X)t as an economical resting-place for the night. They 
slept on two bamboo mats'^Avhich were probably their travelling 
cloaks, while a few bunjhig cinders shoAved that they had 
made a fire to keep aJmy the most] ui toes from their bed. 
From the foot of the hills the road Avinds among.st rocks of 
.sand.stone, sometimes^ (|uitc perpendicular, and frequently 
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pierced with g^ltoesf a)tttainmg little idols and votive offerings. 
At the top of the WU there is a small cabin constructed of 
planks and mats, with a wall of rocks at the back, and con- 
taining some benches, a fire-place, and some utensils for 
cooking tea and rice. At this early hour it wwt quite deserted, 
and the furniture hazarded to the honesty %f the public. I 
have seen something like this in the passes of the mountains of 
Java. The descent is rapid. A beautiful golden pheasant 
looked at us from the outskirts of a little wood, and one of my 
companions could not resist the temptation of taking a shot at 
him. The pheasant was not touched, and seemed not much 


another beauty to the dim outline of the picture. The country 
is cultivated in eveiy direction, and is interspersed with 
groves and sparkling waters, over which are thrown light 
arched bridges. Rustic c.otta;;es and handsome houses, 
•ireshly varnished and ornamented with flower gardens, are 
scattered in great numbers along the road ^nd on the slopes 
of the hills, and here and there are chapels, sacred candelabra, 
idols of granite, and funeral monuments. I’he environs of 
Kamakura arc‘ those of a large town, but the large town no 
longer exists. A luxuriant vegetation marks here and there the 
irregularities of tlie ground, which was covered by rubbish and 
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put out by .slU'li a trifle; however, he thought it n{l\isable 
to perch himself on the lop of an oak, wliere to my gre.tt 
satisfaction he was out of reach of our nmis. 

We passed a village ])i<*tiircs(|uely situated amongst trees 
and flowers on the banks of a stream, whic h they have turned 
into a canal for conducting water to the riri*-mills. Some of 
the inhabitants were occupied round their Innises, and 
seeing us a woman hastened to call her children, who were 
performing their morning ablutions in a quiet nook of the 
stream, and the little savages ran at full speed to the house. 
By degrees the road became enlivened with ])edestrians and 
horses. The country around us was a succession of gentle 
undulations, sloping gradually towards tiie sea, which formed 
in front of us a blue gulf, reflecting the cliffs of the island of 
Jnosima, and the snow-white peak of Fusi-V'^ania added 
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ov;^Tthrown walls, and intersected by ('anals. Antique avemie.s of 
trees end in waste grounds overgrown with brambles ; formerly 
the.se avenues led to some palace, of w’hich there now 
exists no trace ; for in japan even the palaces are constructed 
of wood, and no ruins remain after their fall. It is in this 
place that the Siogouns had cstabli.shed their residence, by 
which name the gencrals-in chief, temporal lieutenants of 
the theot ratie emperor, are known. 'Fhey governed Japan, 
under the supremacy of the Mikado, from the end of the twelfth 
century to the beginning of the seventeenth, from the time of 
Minamoto Yoritomo, wd\o W'as the founder of their power, to 
that of Hidyas surnamed Gongensama, who was the thirty-second 
Siogoun. Hieyas made Yed<lo the political capital of Japan, 
and created a new dynasty, the last rcpresentativcs.»of whicli 
have adopted, dating only from i S54, the title of 'T aikouns. • 

?o 
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The history of the transfer of the political power of the j 
Japanese cm})ire from the Mikados to the active chiefs of j 
Yecldo, who thus became the de facto rulers without deposing | 
the Mikado or lawful Emperor, is a curious one. The fint 
steps were due to the hopeless corruption and sloth of the*! 


court and the enterprise of Yoritomo, who was bom of a 
princely family, and owed to the education jgiven him by an 
ambitious mother those qualities which made him the ruler and 
true cliief of the empire. How this change was brought about 
1 will endeavour to explain. 




'English Mission to Mandalay ^ and Treaty with Burmah. — III. 


BY HENRY WOODWARD CROFTON, 

Conclusion of tiik Trkaty— Like in Mandalay—The Kin(;*s 
OA unicNS*— M agnificent Pagodas — Tiik Hairy Family — 
Political Condition of Burmah— England’s Mission. 

On the 23rd the entire mission visited the i)alace on the 
invitation of his majesty to sec a sort of amateur ballet per- 
formed by the young ladies attached to the households of the 
queens. The reception took jdace in the same building that 
was the scene of the last interview. A large circular shed 
had been constructed, as for a native play ; at one side was a 
raised alcove with a low railing,* within which was the couch 
for his majesty. Immediately in front of the alcove there 
was a rough attempt at si encry, forming the background to a 
troupe of professional actors and actresse*s who were in attend- 
ance. To the right of the king’s position sat several of his 
officials and the officers of the mission. I'o the left were 
seated Mrs. Fytc'hc and Mrs. Lloyd, and the wives of the 
Burmese ministers. After a short delay the king entered and 
took his place on the couch. He made a remarks to the 
efiect that he wished the English officers lo visit his gardens 
and any other objci'ts of interest in the palace, and concluded 
by asking whether we wished to see the ordinary play, ]>y the 
professionals, or the ballet. A preference w'as cxjiressed for the 
latter, when he called attention to the fiict that the players on 
the drums, gongs, and darionets wxTe all w’omon. 

The ])erfonnance commenced by the entrance of about 
thirty young girls in single file, who arranged themselves in a ; 
semicircle, and kneeling down bowed to his maje.sty. They ! 
wore the ordinary in mine, or Burme.se petticoat, but the jacket j 
w'as more of the fashion after that worn by princ'cs in the play.s. \ 
The tamincs wxrc all red and green, the jackets white satin, 
with circular pieces of silver stitched on, so as somewhat to 
re.semble armour. On their heads the girls wore peaked helmets, 
such as are used by male j)crformcrs in the ordinary plays. 
The girls, rising, first j)erforme(l a slow graceful dance round the 
theatre to the accomi)aninient of the band, varying the step 
and pace from time to time, and again kneeling down ; one 
oT ’the number, taking up her position in the centre, then 
sang or chanted a slow hymn in honour of his majesty, describ- 
ing his greatness and goodnes.s. This was acknowledged by 
all of us to be one of the most effective exhibitions we had 
ever witnessed in the East. The dead silence of the whole 
assembly, the clear and exceedingly street tone of the girl’s 
voice, and the jjeculiar measure of the air, half-recitative, half- 
melody, made the whole scene most striking and beautiful. 
The hymjp consisted of three verses, at the end of each the girls, 

, still kneeling, bowed low lo his majesty. They then resumed 
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the dance, which they accompanied with a low chant, and 
varied it by beating time with two ornamental sticks which 
they now earned. This, too, being ended, the king rose and 
left. During the performance the Namadaw Pahra, or prin- 
cipal wnfe, entered, and seated herself close to his majesty on 
a sofii placed for her reception. A considerable retinue of 
ladies accompanied her, but as they were seated at the back of 
the alcove it was difficult to see who they were. 

On the dei)arture of his majesty we were served with fruit 
and sweetmeats in a kind of oj^en arbour, and afterwards 
proceeded to visit the so-called white-elephant. The animal 
was a small specimen, and could only by great courtesy be 
called white. He had a few light coloured marks, and the 
hair was not so coarse as in the ordinary elephant, but he 
might be more truly described as brownish ; the lighter tint 
being more objtervable by contrast with a very black female 
elephant, his companion in the stable. The parly then visited 
the stone-cutters, now busily engaged in engraving on marble 
.slabs the entire Pitagat, or Burmese .scriptures. These are to 
be placed round the king’s temple in the neighbourhood of 
Manflalay. After a cursory look at some of the oninance, the 
mini w'as visited, wliere the coinage of ru]:»ccs was going on. 
'rhe machinery was i^rocured from •Birmingham, but, although 
the engine under the charge of an African, the actual opera- 
tions of smelting and coining are performed by Burmese. 
They told us they could coin jtbout 15,000 rupees per diem, 
but this seemed a large out-turn for so small a machine, there 
being only one die at work. 

It was arranged that the treaty should be fairly written 
out next day, and signed on the 25th, when the farewell visit 
\vas lo be paid to the king. On that day the mission went in 
j)roce.ssion to the palace, in much the same order as on the 
occasion of the first visit. On arriving at the Hlwotdan, or 
Supreme Court, the officers took oft* their shoes at the steps, 
and entering the building joined the Pakhan and Yaynankh- 
young Mengyees, who >verc there seated ; there were also 
])resent the Keng Wondouk, the Kalar Won, and some secre- 
taries. The treaty was jirepared on large sheets of parchment, 
and the two Burmese copies were read over and compared. 
I’he English copies were read over carefully by the Padein 
Won (who understands English), and all being found correct 
they were signed and sealed. Tlie mission then entered the 
palace building and were conducted to the reception-room, 
where the first interview was held. The same arrangemc#ts 
had been made as on that occasion, but thisre was only one 
of the king’s sons present 
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After taking his seat as usual, his majesty first observed 
that the weather was very hot ; to which remark, no doubt, all 
silently assented, as the heat had for some days been very 
great. The king then said that he wished the mission to visit 
his gardens before they left, mentioning to his officers the par- 
ticular places to which they should be taken. Then followed 
a short conversation regarding the return of llie mission to 
Rangoon. 

He then directed that the presents for ejich member of the 
mission should be brought in. In addition, two rings (a ruby 
and a sapphire) were given to Col. Fytche. 

Kirig. .*‘1 understand that you have an English clergyman 
here?’^ 

CoL F, “Yes, your majesty (pointing to the Rev. Mr. 
Crofton), this is the chaplain of Rangoon.** 

King, “Is that the Inspector-General of Police sitting 
near you ?’* 

CoL F, “ It is, your majesty.*’ 

King, “Where is he generally stationed in the British 
territory? In Rangoon?” 

Coi, F, “Yes; his .head-quarters are at Rangoon, but he 
has to visit all the districts in Arracan and Tenasserim as well.** 

King, “ 1 understand that you w*ish for some wormwood 
seed, w’hich I have procured for you.** [It was here brought in.] 
“ Now, I think, you would like to visit the garden ;** and with 
these words his majesty rose and went off. 

The envoy and the officers of the suite then visited the 
gardens inside the palace, and were served witli sweetmeats, 
tS:c. &c. After this they proceeded io the liouse of Mr. 
Manook, the Kalar Won, to luncli. 'riiis officer, who is the 
official medium between the king and foreigners generally, 
had been most attentive to the mission from the time of its 
arrival, and all were much indebted to him for the constant 
anxiety he showed to tnake the visit agreeable. 

The 26th and 27th were passed without official business 
of any interest, and on the 28th, the day fixed for our de- 
l)arturc, the ministers came to bid CJol. I^ytche good-bye ; their 
visit was a lengthy one, aT>:l of the most friendly and agreeable 
kind. His majesty sent to the envoy a small Whitwotth gun 
with field carriage, which had been made in his arsenal. It 
carries a one-pound .shot, and was made from a small A\'hit- 
worth presented to the king, two or three years ago, by a 
gentleman from England, who visited Mandalay regarding the 
construction of a railway. 

In the afternoon the members of the mission embarked on 
board the steamers, and next tlay proceeded down the river. 

All went smoothly, it thus appears, as to the object whu.li 
brought us hither — namely, obtaining a treaty with Burmah. 
Meanwhile we enjoyed tmrselves thoroughly, and saw^ as much 
of Mandalay and its sights as possible. >V^e all lived together 
in the British Residency — an enclosed space of about twelve 
acres, surrounded with a high and close palisade that effectually 
screens the interior from public view. Here barracks for the 
soldiers and officers of the escort had been erected, which had 
at least the merit of being airy, if not affording protection from 
the sun and rain, to which they were decidedly exposed. ]‘or 
the envoy a more commodious and weather-proof residence 
had been prepared, at a cost, we were infonned, of ^^2,000, 

spacious passages, w^hich served for church on Sundays 
and for dining and reception rooms in the week, ran through 
the building from side to side, intersecting at the centre, and 


thus forming four separate compartments, each of which con- 
tained a comfortable suite of rooms. It was duly sprniounted 
by tlie honorific roof before dekribed, by which the king’s 
palaces and sacred edifices are distinguished. Here we 
assembled every day to enjoy the king's hospitality, for we 
and every servant and followx'r of tlic party were his guests 
during our stay. The arrangements for this ratlrer trouble- 
some part of our reception devolved uj)on the Kalar Won, 
or minister for foreigners, who, as 1 have already stated, 
was so courteous and attentive to us, and wiio w*as by 
birth an Armenian. Mandalay supplied the eatables, our 
steamer the European stores and* drinkables, and under his 
management a combination between the two w'as effected 
that resulted in a cai)ital table being provided. The cliief 
difficulty, which had been api>arently overlooked, was a supply 
of crockery and glass sufficient for our large party. How- 
ever, by dint of borrowing, a miscellaneous collection of 
gla.sses and cups of various sizes and colours was got together, 
that answered our purpose sufficiently well. A liberal supjily 
of fruits, sweetmeats, and other little delicacies, was sent every 
day from the palace, some of which were prepared, we w\*re 
informed, by the fair fingers of the queen and other ladies of 
the court. These supplies arrived every da\' after breakfast, 
borne in silver and gold dishes with high, conical covers, on 
the heads of a long train of some thirty or forty of tlic palace 
servants, preceded by the < hief eunuch, a man of immense 
sUiture and fatness, who lookctl every inch a cook. The jiro- 
fusion and variety of the articles supplied were truly royal. 
•Walnuts, pomegranates, and a kind of hard j>ear from the 
Shan states, chicken, and goat-mutton ])ates, sugared nuts, 
.sweetmeats, and spices,^ will) all kinds of cakes and jiastry, 
were the j>riucipal good things. 'I’he chief part of the spoils 
fell, as may be sii])poscd, to the sJiarc of the servants and 
followers of the j)arty. Some of us tried to keep a few of the 
fruits and comfits for absent friends among the young folk of 
Rangoon, but except the walnuts and j)ears they proved i)erish- 
able commodities. For entertainment, we had for the first few^ 
days after our arrival the ])erformances of a com|)any of jugglers, 
and gymnastic performers in the afternoons, lliesc men were 
Miinni])Oorians — that is, jieople from a border district hetwc^ 
Burmah and Hindostan, who had l)een deported from thSliir 
own land by their Burmese ronijuerors about a century ago, 
and who now form a large and most industrious portion of the 
inhabitants of the cajiital and tlie adjacent district. Some of 
their tricks and ])crformances, whic h they always commema: 
with loud clajxs, as of Mallengo, with the hand upon the 
naked breast and thighs, were as good as could be seen any- 
where. Besides tin's, we had, of course, the unfailing Pooay, 
before described, but here better got up and j>crformed than 
we had seen elsewhere. Tlic king’s owai troupe of jierformers 
(amongst w^hom *we must ])articulari.se liy name the Yenthan 
Mah'lay, a young girl consjiicuous for sweetness of voice 
gracefulness of manner) w ere placed for the lime at the disposal 
of his visitors, and they were j>repared to perform daily from 
eleven to four, and at night from nine to three or four in the 
morning without remonstrance. We soon di.spensed, however, 
with the day jierformances — the constant noise of the instru- 
ments, and the hubbub of the crowds to whom free access was 
given, being rather too much of a good thing for most of us. 
But the nocturnal drama was kept on, and largely patronised; 
we stopped it, however, at about eleven o’clock, out of regard to 
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our own slu-mbcrs, but, T fear, to tfic great disgust of the throngs 
of people who came to make a night of it. lu the evening wc 
generally rode out, the king providing us with ponies, or 
elephants if wc wished. In Jhirmah no one of consequence 
goes out without followers, and thus some half a dozen or 
more of us, witlj tlie same number of attendants, formed 
(juile a rcsjjcctable t avah adc. A\'e saw most of the sights of 
Mandalay and the neighbourhood in this way, but the absence 
of decent roads out of the immediate jwecincts of the town, 
and the effects of the laic rains iii)on llic thick flay soil of the 
jdains that surrounded Mandalay, rcstricled considerably the 
choice and variety of our rides. I^esides, the thermometer 
marked about 90^’ during our slay — a slate of things decidedly 
unfavourable to long hard rides. During the day, as may 
be sup]>osed, this heat kej)t us dose ])risoners. But vendors 
of various wares were not slow to find us out and study our 
tastes. Silk ])ieces woveii by the aforesaid Munnipoorians, 
marble images of Gaiidaina, erect and rcciiinbcnl, artihi:ial 
flowers and shrubs in ])ots, and [weeious .stones, ( hielly rubies 
and .saj>phircs, were the goods most in rt^ijiicst. 'fhe latter, it 
is said, were l)roughl in surrcjUitiously, tlu* king having a right 
to some dues on all sales. A new ruby mine had recently been 
discovered, much nearer Mandalay than that for which Ui)per 
Burmah has long been famous, but wliicli no luiropean but 
one, it is said, had ever vi.sited. Most of us had to content 
ourselves Avith admiring and looking at the rubies and sap- 
phires, or invc.sling in the .smaller and le.ss valuable ones. 
Two magnificent sapphires were, however, se(‘i]rcd l>y one of 
the jiarly on what we may call favourable terms. 

Mandalay itself and it.s sights must now have a word or two 
of ilescrijilion, I'ho town consists ftf two j)arts, mural and 
extra-mural. 'J’he number ofjuuises in botli, according to the 
most ]»robal)lc estimate 1 could obtain, is nl)Oiit 8,000 or 
9,000. We may, ])erhaps, take the entile i)0|)ulatioii of the 
town and suburbs, which arc e.\ tensive, at from 40,000 to 50,000. 
Tile walled part is a ])crfect scjuare, alu)ut 2,000 yards each 
way, and .surrounded by a Avide ditch, the earth from Avhich 
forms a mound about twenty feet high, Avhich is fac ed on the 
outside Avith a batllemeiitecl brick Avail. On each .side lliere is 
a handsome gale of massive leak timber, ])roleeted by. lirick 
buttresses, on the inside of whicli the road passe.s. 'The great 
majority of the houses, both within and Avithout the walls, are of 
mat and bamboo; here and there only brick buildings, generally 
the ])ioperty of the Mogul and Cdiinese settlers, are tube found. 
Ill the principal streets lliere is in front of the house.s an 
enclosure of bamboo latlicc Avork, nicely AvhitewasheM, and 
gracefully festooned Avilh crec*pers and climbing ])lants. A row 
of trees, princijuilly tamarind, borders tlu! streets on both sides, 
and adds greatly to the lieauty of the town. 'J’iie princ ipal 
street is outside the Avails, the Kala-dan, as it ;s called, or 
foreign cpiartcr, inhabiletl cliielly liy the Moguls, Armenians, 
amt by the few Eurojiean residents. Here is the Roman 
Catholic church, convent, and school, the only place of 
Christian v^orship of Avhic h the city as yet can boast. 'J’he 
Christians of this commiiniun are chiefly the descendants of 
the Portuguese and other foreigners, Avho Avere brought u]> from 
the old touii of Syriain, in Pegu, on its caj)ture by the Burmese 
in 1613, and again in i75(>. Very few converts have been made 
hitherto among the native inhabitants. The streets themselves 
are A^ddc and symmetrical, but as yet unpaved, and hence full 
pf ruts, and in many places almost inijiassable during the rains. 


c>.The palace, and what is contained Mn its enclosure, is 
decidedly the chief sight of Mandalay. It stands in the centre 
of the walled city, in an area surrounded by a higlt palisade of 
teak slabs, and Avith an extent of about 200 acres. The front, 
which faces the east, contains the reception-rooms imd halls of 
audience, and over this rises the gradually ascending series of 
roofs, ending in a lofty pinnacle, by Avhich royal and religious 
edifices arc exclusively distinguished. At the back, towards 
the Avest, the private apartments stretch one behind the other 
further than Ave croiild see, for they are shut out by trees and 
intervening buildings. There is a certain grandeur and im- 
pressiveness in the rooms or halls to Avhich Ave AA^ere* admitted. 
Jn plan they are all the same, strikingly like the body of a 
church Avith nave and tAvo side aisles. Magniflc.cnl teak posts, 
perfectly rounded and richly gilt, support the handsomely 
carved and coloured ceilings. All the more important govern- 
ment ofticos anti establishments are located within the palace 
enclosure. Here is the mint (an institution of recent origin, 
and of which the Burme.se seem jiarlicularly proud), the maga- 
zine and arsenal, the elephant stables, and the lofty belfry, 
which answers for the church cUx'k of Mandalay, in which all 
the hour.s and tjuarters arc strut k by a soldier of the guard, 
Avho begins and ends his ta.sk by devout ju'ostrations and 
reverence directed toAvards the palac e. 

Bui to us the most interesting of the palace sights Avere the 
private pleasure grounds or gardens, as they Averc called, Avliich 
occuj)y the Avestern side of the enclosure. 7 'hc.sc are very in- 
geniously laid out. so as to make tJie ino.st of a .small space. 
A ]>erfcc.i labyrinth of ]uths A\inds in and out through a shrub- 
bery, or orchard-like iiluntation of fruit trees of various kiiid.s, 
high enough to rxclude llie sun and afford a grateful shade. 
I’lie trees are irrigated from an ornamental piece of water that 
inter.secls the ground in various directions, and is crossed by 
numerous rustic l)ridgi‘s. On the water are several barges and 
caiioc.s, in Avhidi, Ave may imagine, the king and his ladies pass 
many agreeable hours. Here and there rise artificial hillocks, 
wilhroc ks and ferns most naturally arranged on them, and wind- 
ing ])aihs leading to their top, and ritde figures of native deer, 
and other animals of the forest ; and stone .seals at intervals 
have been constructed with considerable taste, 'rhese gardens 
seem the king’s especial liobby and favourite liaunt. All the 
more i)rivate and confidential interviews and conversations A\ith 
the envoy took place in thc.se out-of-door retreats. The king 
seemed es]>e(’ially pleased Avith a remark of Mrs. Fyu he’s about 
Ills gardens, Avhich he told before the large assembly Avho avctc 
collected to witness the remarkable ].»erfo nuance, by the maid'j 
of honour, which is described in the official narrative. Mrs. 
]'’ytche, it seems, having been interrogated as to her opinion of 
the gardens, had .said they Avere jiretty and peculiar, (piile 
unlike any she hiul before seen. I'he version of the remark 
Avhich the king ga\c us, and Avhich of ( ourse so delighted him, 
was that never in ICngland or elsewhere had this lady seen 
anything to equal his gardens in neatness aiul lieauty. 

Next to the ])ala<:e, the pagodas and religious buildings, 
Avdth their belongings and accomjiaiiiments, arc the most 
interesting sights of Mamlalay and its environs. About four 
miles to the south of the city stands the celebrated “ Arracan 
Pagoda,” a ]>lacc of Avorship much frecjucntcd and highly 
xencrated by llie Burmese. The raised brick road that leads 
to it is lined for more than a mile Avith monastic buildings of 
all kinds, on which the highest skill of the coimtry in carving 
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and gilding has been freely lavished. The place was cro\vd't4d 
wlicn 1 visiled it Frequent processions of worsliippcrs 
in their gayest attire, and with the customary offerings, were 
coming and going, and from within the mingled sound of many 
chants and the ring of gongs struck upon the ear. OiUbide 
a busy traffic w^as going on at the long line of stalls, in flowers, 
tapers, flags, and other offerings, 'fhe object of all this vene- 
ration is a colossal brass image of Gaudama, said to be of 
great antiquity and of mirac'ulous origin, which was brought 
from Ardican in several piec es across the mountains, in the 
year 1784. 'J'he image, which re])resenls Gandama in tlic 
usual sitting posture, is twelve feel high, and is jjlnc cd on the 
“ Rajah Talen,” or throne-shaped seat, appropriated to royal 
and sacred personages. 

On tlic other side of the river, nearly oj)])osiii* Mandalay, 
is the unfinished Imt Tinned commencement of the Mmgoon 
Pagoda, the largest ever attempted to be built by the Hunnese. 
The great earthquake in 1839 shattered the fabric from its base. 
'I’his pagoda was commenced by tin* grcat-gmiKlIatlier c>f the 
])resent king, and is said, as it stands, to be one of the largest 
masses of brickwork in the world. It measures, acaoniing to 
Vide, 460 feet at the base, and was intended to have been 500 
feet high. A former envoy to the Ikirniese court. Captain 
Hiram Cox, was here when it was building, and desiaibe.s the 
treasures deposited, after the Ikirmese custom, in thcintciior, to 
be of immense value. Here, too, is the great Jkinnesi* bell, 
next to that of Moscow the largest in the world. Its diameter 
is sisteen feel, height twelve feet, and the weight is estimated 
at ninety tons. Its snpj)urls were so miK'h shaken by the 
earthquake llnil it was found necessary to pr()[) it n[) at tin* 
sides, which of l oiirsc prevents its sounding.^ 'J'lierc is another 
pagoda to the north-east of the city, in })roccss of eie<'tion .and 
adornment by the ])*esent king, A\hich is remarkable for the 
marble tablets whii h are being j)la<'ed round it, each in a neat, 
nicely whitewashed shrine of its own, on whicl) tlic Iletagat or 
Butldhist .scriptures are being .successively ins< ribed. 'This 
great idea — for when it is realised it will be the largest collec- 
tion of inscriptions thalTs known— is due to the present king, 
wlio is eminently a pious man. 'The work is being <lone under 
the king’s own supeiaision and inside the palace j)rcnnses, 
where we saw the men busily emphwed at it. 'I’he total 
number of tablets required to ( omplete the work is upwards 
ol 700 ; of lhe.se there were about 400 init Uj) at the lime of 
our visit. 'The king’s. great wish is to live to .see this pi*»us 
labour comjflcteil. 

Mandalay has another curious sight of a ditlercnt nature, 
which we must not omit to notice, in its “hairy lainily,” now 
in the third generation, and certainly one of the most extra^ 
ordinary freaks of nature with mankind. 'The ju'cidiarity 
consists in the face and mo.st of the body being covered with 
long silky hair, which gives a mo.st strange and inhuman 
expression to the features. I’lie liLirme.se call them “ monkey- 
men/' and this e.xactly <'onvey.s the impression prodiured at 
first sight. 'Fhere are at jiresent throe individuals in whom 
thi.s i)cculiarity appears — a woman named Ma jihoin, aged 
about forty-five years, and two of lier three children, a boy 
eleven, and a girl eight years old. The mother and little girl 
were out when I visiled them, ^collecting, 1 was told, tlie 
revenue which the king has assigned to them, in the shaj>c 
of certain dues on articles sold in a neighbouring bazaar. The 
boy w^as certainly the strangest looking object in the shajie 


of man 1 had ever seen ; indeed, until he spoke, showing in 
what he said considerable intelligence, I felt sceptical as to 
his humanity. The ancestor of this cxtraordinaiy fiimily, and, 
as far as is known, the first in w'hom this strange singularity 
iqqieared, was a native of the Shan states, who was brought 
to the Burmese capital in the early part of the present century, 
and who was seen and described by the British envoy, Mr. 
C .rawliird, in the year 1826. 'Phe wonderful Ijoy whom I saw' Avas 
an infant in arms at the time ot Yule’s xisit, and was noticed 
by him as inheriting the tainily peculiarity. 'Fhe absence of 
the back ami eye teeth is another odd circumstance in this 
family; but Avhether it is in any way connected with their 
hairiness 1 leavi; to physiologists to determine. 

We lelt Mamlalay on the 27111 of October, glad to have 
been there, ami glad to leave it. 

Our impressions of Tpjier linrmah and its inhabitants were 
j most favourable. 'J’he natural resources of the country are 
I iinbouiKicd, and the jieoplc intelligent, orderly, and easily 
I governed. ’File i>o[)ulation is doubtless thin, and lies chiefly 
I along the valley of the Irrawaddy, and other rivers. In spite 
of this, however, the commerce of Upjjer Burmali would be 
large and imj>ortant were it blessed with really free trade and 
gof)d government. But that this is not the case a visit to 
Mamlalay wouM convince the blindest admirer of native rule 
and institutions, d'hc present king is universally allowed to 
be tuie of the best, if not the best, that the country has ever 
enjoyed. In ]»ersonal character he is kiml, amiable, just, and, 
according to his light, religions. Hi.s reign has been remark- 
able lor the absence of any of those wild e.vcesscs and wanton 
cruelties that most of his jiredeces.sors indulged in. As a 
ruler, he is enlightened and liberal, very hard w<>rking and 
acct'ssible. In many of his <'on\ersalions with the envoy and 
Iiis ollicers be showctl great diplomatic skill, and a most 
creilitable ac«juaiiitanee xvith aft'airs of state and statistics 
relating to his dominions. Ho (an make most c.oiirtier-like 
si)cccbes, as when he told the envoy that he had long known 
and ))ecii favourably prepossessed with his personal appearance, 
llirough a i)h(;tograj>lt whiclj he liad had by Inm for many 
y(;ars. and had ( arefulh preserved during tin? late disturbances, 
when many of his possessions had been lost or mislaid ; or, as 
when he said that he wished to ])resent him with wdiat was of 
more value than gold cups and jewels — namely, a .share in 
the merits of his good works (a thing not impossible with the 
Faiddhisi), especially of the hospitals and alinsJmiises Avhicli he 
luul erected fijr the aged and infirm. But Avith the present 
king’s death it is hard to see liow the country can l)e jneseta ed 
iVoiii anarchy and ci\il war. It is one of the many evil conse- 
quences of polygamy in a hereditary absolute sovereign like 
the King of Bnniuih, that it raises up a Aast miiltilmle of 
aspirants to the throne, so that “ a man’s foes are eminently 
those of his own household.’^ "Fhe })alace at Mandalay, ^Avith 
its many (jueens, and families, and establishments, is a Aast 
locus of intrigue, i)lot, and counterplot for the one grt*at prize — 
succe.ssion to the throne aiul the rewards that fifllow it So 
Avell does the king know this, that since the murder of his 
brother, the heir-ap])arcnt, in 1866, he has abstained from 
nominating a successor to the throne. To do so Avould be the 
signal for those ])rinces and other followers Avho disliked or 
feared the person named, to plot against his life. Jf they did 
not destroy him, they Avould say — a.s was said by iht* autlun- of 
the last rebellion — he Avill destroy us when he gets the power: 
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No orx'upant of the j^alace, from the king himself to the 
lowest of his courtiers, sits upon a bed of roses, 'fhe mine 
or counter-mine may be sprung at any moment bcncatli their 
feet, and no one sijared who stands in the way of its contriver. 

It was very toucliing to hear that one of the nicest and most 
interesting of the tjucens had lately said she wished her child 
was dead, for she knew he would live on but to meet a cruel 
and violent end. It is only by the greatest vigilance on the 
part of the king and his ministers that such outbreaks as 
occurred in 1866 are i^revented from continually taking placre^ 

The conduct and demeanour of the several princes and 
their followers are narrowly watched, and not without reason. 
We had an instance, while we were there, of the insolence witli 
which some of these gentlemen carry themselves, and of the 
dislike and jealousy with which their assumptions arc regarded 
by the government During the sighing of the treaty in the 
Hlwotdan, or council chamber, one of our oflicers, who was 
strolling outside, was rudely pushed aside by a retainer of one 
of the king’s sons, who was driving out of the palace at the 
time. I’he ministers at once assured us that summary jmnish- 
ment should overtake the offender, that the conduct of this 
particular prince and his followers had long been displeasing 
to the king and to themselves, and that now an cxamiile 
should be made of him. Tlieir assurances were (juitc correct. 
The king was exceedingly angry at what had haj)i)enc(i, and 
sent the culprit next day to llic Residency to receive whatever 
punishment — death in any form itu.ludcd — we might like to 
award him. Our justice was, however, tempered with mercy : 
we let him off when he had been made duly sensible of the 
gravity of his offence, and of the conse(iuences to vvldch it 
might have led. 

It seems, then, almost inevitable that sooner or later cir- 
cumstances will arise which will com]jel us to annex U])per 
Burniah to our dominions in the East. But liowever this may 
be, certain it is that there are few portions of our Eastern 
limpire more important, and with a greater future before them, 
than our possessions in Burmah. Everything tends to the 
conclusion that before long a large and important portion of 
the trade of China with India and Juiropc will pass through 
Burmahf and be shipped at Burmese ports. It has now been 
cstabli.shed to a cort.'unty that the western provinces of China, 
which border on liurmah and its tributary states, arc among 
the richest and most j^roductive of that w^onderful country. A 
recent traveller, Mr. (^)0])er, whose letters have just been 
published in the CV/zWa Herald, jdaces this fact beyon 

a doubt, and predicts the future path of lliis commerce taking j 
this direction. A considerable caravan trade between China j 
and Upper Burmah has hjng been in existence, although 
much interrupted of late years by internal disturbances in 
Western China. Previous to these disturbances, the favourite, 
because the shortest, route was ];y the town of 131 iamo, on the 
Upper Irrawaddy, about 200 miles north of Mandalay. Here 
the Chinese frontier aj)proaches the Irrawaddy within about 
sixty miles in a straight line, but a difficult mountain range 
intervenes, inlialnted by a wiki and treacherous race called 
Ka-Khigens. The temporary closing of this route did not, 
liowever, put a stoj) to this (X)mmercc, ivhich found other 
outlets to the southward through the Shan states, vu\ a town 
called Theinnee. In the winter of this year 20,000 mules 
reached Mandalay by thi.s route. 

Our Government has long bt,en alive to the importance of 


these northern trade routes between Chin^ and IPpp^^ Burmah, 
and of the commerce of which they may become the channel. 
But nothing could be done in the way of sending a party to 
explore them without the. countenance and co-operation of the 
^lurrncse Government It was during our visit that the king 
for the first time expressed his willingness to give every assist- 
ance to such an expedition. In January last a party left Man- 
dalay under the leadership of Captain Sladcn ; and though at 
first they met with sundry delays and difficulties, by the last 
accounts all was well, the Chinese frontier had been sf^fely 
reached, and we shall soon doubtless be in possession of im- 
portant and interesting information on the present state of 
these routes, the iiossibility of their improvement, and the 
prospects of the trade they may open up. But it is highly 
probable that the future commerce of China with British Bur- 
mah, and through it with the world, will not be confined to 
these old and now-existing channels. Thickly-peopled and 
fertile districts of China, arid serni-Chinese countries, stretch 
far down to more southerly latitudes than Bhamo, and thus 
approach our eastern and north-eastern frontiers much more 
nearly. It is believed by many >vho have given the subject 
their best consideration, that our true commercial policy is to 
open communications by rail or by ordinary road with these 
nearer and more southerly regions. A project has been warmly 
and perseveringly advocated at home of a railway from Ran- 
goon to Kiaii-Himg, a town on the borders of South China on 
the Cambodia River, a direct distance of about 450 miles from 
Rangoon, passing through the populous and productive states 
of the iiuliistrious and enterprising Shans. A survey of this 
route was ordered by Lord Salisbury (then Lord Cranbourne) 
during his too brief tenure of the Indian secretariat, and pro- 
secuted as far as our own frontier, when it was unfortunately 
countermanded. From all we know of tilt; country and people 
tha^ would be made accessible by such a line, we may con- 
fidently predict it w^ould be the outlet for a large and expanding 
coiniuCTce. But what we do not know as yet, and what this 
survey was intended to find out, is the physical character of the 
country through w^hich it must pass, *‘])articularly in the latter 
half of its course from the Salween to the Cambodia River. If 
no serious obstacles are found to exist, the political and com- 
mercial reasons for carrying out this scheme are loo weighty to 
be overlooked. 

In little more than 200 miles from Rangoon this line would 
reach the Shan states, a country rich in natural resource.s, and 
inhabited by a numerous j>opulation, almost as industrious and 
fond of trade as the Chinese. Niiinber.s of these people come 
every year during the dry season to Rangoon, Maulmein, and 
other places in British Burmah, bringing ponies, cattle, precious 
stonc.s, lac(iuered ware, and a variety of manufactured articles, 
and taking away large and miscellaneous investments of Euro- 
j)ean goods. Another 200 miles, and the Chinese frontier is 
struck, and no one who knows the ways and manners of this 
most wonderful race can doubt that they will flock as eagles to 
the carcass, takiiig their j)ossessions with them, to the new 
emporium of commerce and seat of industry thus brought 
within their reach. 

England’s mission in this part of the East — the India beyond 
the Ganges of our older geographers — is but commencing. In 
many respects her task is easier, and her advantages greater 
than in her elder trust of the other India. She has to deal 
with populations less fanatical, less dissimilar, less numerous, 
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more simple and unprejudiced, with a milder and more tolerant 
religion, free fi*om caste, from all cruel and impious rites, from 
fierce hatred and hostility to its rivals, and in its ethics almost 
Christian. She has the experience of the past to guide her — 
an cxpeVience often bitter ai^ dearly purchased, but invaluable 
for her future guidance. L« us hope that her career in Indio, 
though not inglorious, will be eclipsed by that in Burmah — ^her 
success, though not inconsiderable, in civilising and evangelis- 
ing the Hindoos, be surpassed by.wlut she will achieve among 
the Buddhists. 

Since the above was written, the expedition led by Cap- 
tain Sladen has retunied, having successfully accomplished 
the object in view — namely, that of ascertaining if there is a j 
short, practicable, and easily improvable trade-route between 
Bhamo on the Upper Irrawaddy, and the Chinese province 
of Yunan. The furthest point reached by the expedition 
was the town of Momcin, where they spent two months, and 
collected much valuable information about the part of China 
in which it is situated. Momein is described as a walled city 


of about one mile square, the surrounding country being 
thickly inhabited, and of great natural fertility and resources. 
There is no further room for doubt but that a very large and 
important commerce with China would at once be opened up 
by this route, were it not for these two obstacles : — First, that 
the Burmese Government is at heart entirely against it, and 
resorts to all kinds of means secretly to thwart and hinder it. 
Secondly, that the part of China penetrated by this route is the 
scene of a long and obstinate contest between the Panthay, or 
Mussirfman population, and the Chinese Imperialists. It was 
thought at the time the expedition visited Momein, that the 
Mussulman insurgents had wrested the province permanently 
from the Imperial fk}vcrnment, and established themselves 
firmly in authority ; but subsequent events seem to leave the 
issue of the struggle still uncertain. Let peace and order be 
re-estal)lished in these provinces, and let Burmese opposition 
and counter-working cease, and commercial intercourse on a 
large scale would immediately ensue, by this Bhamo route, 
between the south-west of C'hina and the external world, viA 
Rangoon and the Irrawaddy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

DRESS AND CONDITION OF TJiE INIIAIUrANTS OF BAOimAD— TIIF. 
CHALDEANS -THK KUKOS ' I'HK MILITARY CLASS AND (;oVKKN> 
WENT OF IIAGJIIMO - THE TOM » OF ZORIEDK — AKERKOlTK 
SEPHARVAIM -START FOR RAHVI.ON. 

• 

Reform among Asiatics in tlie matter of dress makes but 
slow progress ; the yirey^-nt Sultan and the Pasha of Egypt, 
who have both so recently visited England, dress probably 
more according to European tisiige than any of their subjec ts. 
Your true Oriental is a strict i:onservative, and is content to 
encase his outer man in garments of the same cut as .adorned 
his forefathers. 

l.css graceful than the flowing habiliments of the Arab, 
but still more becoming than our costume, is the dress of 
the Turkish part of the population of Baghdad. The short 
jacket, ample sash, and graceful turban still retain their 
places; the small “tarbush,” with the close blue frock and 
trousers of the Europeans, which, by diminishing the figure, 
contrasts so disadvantageously with the old dress, is patronised 
only by the pashas and other iniblic functionaries. The 
generality of Asiatic Turks continue to wear long beards and j 
flowing garments, with heads covered; they also retain the 
ancient posture in sitting adopted by all Orientals, and affect 
the utmost simplicity, both in their household furniture and in 
their travelling equipage. 

Turbans are rarely worn by the Osmanli Turks of Baghdad, 
the head being covered among them by the cloth cap, or 
kaook,” of a higher and more narrow fonn than that used at 
Constantinople, and is bound round in a peculiar way by gold- 
flowered muslin at the foot. In Baghdad, as elsewhere, not- 
withstanding all that is said of his tyranny in Crete and other 
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subject provinces, the lurk is liked for his general amiability 
and laissez a/lcr naiure. Regarding the I’urkish character, 
Cliesncy writes : Although of a grave, plilegmatic, and even 
listless exterior, the Turk is remarkable for his gentleness 
towards children ; and he makes no diflercnce between them 
anti his slaves or other servants. In Addition to alms to the 
widow and the orphan, his generosity is frecpicntly exercised 
in constructing khans, mos(jues, and fountains ; trees and 
^urial-grounds are his delight ; and horses, dogs, cats, and 
])igeons share in his consideralit^n. Scarcely anywhere else 
arc bin Is so tame, and so much linked with mankind, as they 
are in Turkey ; even children respect their nests ; and it is not 
by any means uncommon to find tojiibstones on which, in 
addition to the sculptured devices indicating the vocation, 
and sometimes also the manner of the death of the deceased, 
a little basin has been hollowed out by the workmen, in w'hich 
fjie smaller birds find a sufiply of wMter. I'hese tombstones are 
usually beneath the shade of a cy press-tree or a rose-bmsh. 
In summing up his character, it may here be observed that 
truth, openness, and candour, contentment, and entire resig- 
nation to his lot, arc (jualities seldom denied by any o^^^to - 
the Turk. His memory is cxtniordinaty, and his judgment 
generally sound ; w'hile the safety of travellers, as well as 
the attention commonly paid to them, sufficiently prove his 
fidelity and hospitality. Religion, .such as it is, being founded 
upon the Koran, pervades almost every act of his life, and 
mixes with every occupation. F requent prayer is universally 
practised, whether the individual be in the bath, the field, the 
coffee-house, or the mosejue ; and as alms are freely bestowed, 
abject poverty may be said to be .scarcely known in the country. 
Amongst men of the higher class,, the stranger meets with a 
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Inies and, other ‘warka: 
bracelcte, oad ' 

cither adorned by a luge rihg, br-.a «oM.‘<lSt;>iin^ar piore of 
‘gold stuck in one nosttiL, , i ;. ,-; ,t . - 

The costume of the mertdiant» 

correct esi/niate of the condition of Turkish women, since | made up almost wholly of . Indian cott^ for tlie caftan, fine 
the cusioin of excluding them from the society of men, xvhich ‘ shalloons for the upper garments, ^ woiked ntuslins for the 

^ waist and bead. Nowhere 
are plain white turbans 


meaaued lmd distant, a refined manner j and ^ 

k i^y attention to his personal wants. The chiejf ' metm- 
venieijee which he feels while in the country attses front th?: 
retardation of his progress, which is caused by the pneral 
indolence and procrastinating disjiosition of the iieople.” 

A stranger <an have but little op]Tortunity of forming a 


belongs to II 


period 


long 

antecedent to the introdiu- 
tion of Mohammedanism, is 
strictly followed, even to the 
extent of excluding them 
from public worship in the 
mos(/ lie. As they arc allowed, 
however, to meet together 
in the baths, the ccmcteric.s, 
and at country jiicnirs, and 
also to visit each other, it 
is dear that they are not im- 
mured within four w'alls to the 
extent generally supposed. 

Of course this freedom does 
iK)t apply to the harems of 
those wealthy enough to in- 
dulge in the Jiixur)% or jiay 
the penalty, of it — whichever 
phrase may be thought more 
appropriately to define the 
condition of the man who 
may be;, according to the 
late * Artemus Ward, too 
much married.” 

Polygamy is the exe ejilioii 
witli persons of the middle 
and lower classes. As an 
examjdc of this, it may be 
cited that the extensive city 
of Jlrusa, in Asia Minor, 
with a pojmlation of 70,000 
souls, contained in 1830 but 
one individual whp boasted 
the possession of "more than 
one Avife, and that was 
the Musellim, or (lovemor. 

'Turkish ladies, when ** they 
take their w'alks abroad," are 
enveloped in muslin dresses, 
aiul have only a portion of 
the face uncovered ; at home 

they employ themselves in knitting, and plain needlework 
oi^*iAil iroidery. 

'The dress of the females of Ikiglulad is the same as that 
used by the natives of tlic country villages of Mesojiotainia, 
the women of all c.las.ses being envelojicd in a blue checked 
cloth, similar to what is worn by the loAver orders in P^gypt, 
and having the face covered by a piece of stiff black gauze. 

The country women, who are seen in crowds in the markets, 
wear no such veils, but throAv over their heails a checkered 
cotton cloth of red and yellow, exposing their faces to view 
with the cxccj[bon of tin; mouth. As among the Iledouins 
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so 

general as at Baghdad; the 
wry lowest bf the^Moham- 
medans wear them as a dis- 
tinction of thtnr faith. The 
Jews and Christians dress as 
elsewhere throughout 'Purkey, 
in dark robes, with Cashmere 
shawls, or blue muslin, for 
turhaixs. The Persians retain 
the costume of their own 
country, by which they may 
be easily distinguished from 
other nationalities; w'hile the 
real desert Arabs are known 
by their “keffeah,” or head- 
dress, their **abba,” or large 
woollen cloak, and their curved 
“yambeah,” or dagger of the 
Yemen shape. 

Before leaving the siibjt'ct 
of the inhabitants of Mesopo- 
tamia, 1 must say something 
about the Kaldani, or Chal 
deans, ami a remarkable 
])eop]e called the Kurds, who 
maybe seen gliding among the 
motley groups in the bazaars. 

'TlVe Chaldeans inhabit a 
mountainous tract, stretching 
eastward of the district of 
Ainadiyah, betAveen Cake Van 
and the 'Taurus. According 
to tlieir own account tlioy 
were converted to Chris- 
tianity l.)y St. Thomas and 
two of the .scA^enty disciples. 
By means of a rigidly enforced 
system of exclusion, they have 
]) reserved their freedom as 
a re])ublic ; their religioiis 
tenets and simple liturg)' have also remained nearly nnclianged 
sinc'c the introdnriion of Christianity. Almost every A'illage 
has its i)riest and church of })eculiar simplicity, in Avhic.h a 
little before daylight, and fasting, the Kaldatn of each sect 
assemble, on Sunday, for Divine worship. 'Phis i.s a vaulted 
building, without steeple or belfry, sometimes in front of a 
cave. Its interior Avails are covered with printed. calico, and it 
is without seats, images, pictures, or ornaments of any kind. 
'Phe Avhole complement of the service consists of manuscript 
coi)ies of the New Testament and liturgy, a bra.ss cross, a 
small bell, a copper chalice and paten, with an incense chafing- 
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dish. Having i»uriru;cl their hands in the smoke of frankincense 
issuing from the last-mentioned vessel, the priest, clothed in 
white trousers, a shirt, and a cotton surplice, administers to 
each individual the sat red elements of bread and wine. He 
then proceeds in Chaldee vvitli the ritual, which concludes the 
service, anti the people kiss the minister’s hand as they retire 
to their dwellings. I'hcrc is, besides, another sacrament — that 
of baj>tism. Easts are frecpiently kept, and all kinds of meat 
are strictly prohibited to the clergy after ordination ; but 
celibacy is not enjoined on the priests, bishops, or j)atriarch. 
The last dignity, with its temporal and spiritual power is 
Jiercditary. 

The hardy life of these mountaineers has produced in them 
an open and erect bearing, so ditTerent from the sensuous, 
effeminate races of the plain. The Chaldean is courageous 
and revengeful abroad, though kind and hospitable at home. 
A constant state of warfare, or of preparation to resist attacks, 
has rendered him ferocious towards enemies, and even towards 
peaceable strangers ; but the knowledge of Christianity, im- 
perfect as it is in that country, has, notwithstanding this and 
other faults, made him superior to the Asiatics of the same 
class, who follow the Mohammedan creed. I'he women are 
neither masked with clotiiing like other Easterns, nor .secluded 
from social intercourse. 1'hc ^diet of the people is almost 
entirely vegetable ; their houses are S(':attercd along the sides 
of the mountains, amidst groups of fruit and other trees, and 
are clean and commodious. 

In the interior of the Chaldean country arc terraces culti- 
vated with ric e or other grain, with a succession of deep, dark, 
wooded valleys, betweett high and rugged alpine ranges, 
which rise to tile uplands, situated beyond the backbone of 
Kurdistan. 

The Kurds, or more properly Kcrmanji, for the European 
name is unknown among them, are a very remarkable people. 
Nearly every male Kurd is mounted, and is armed generally 
with a gun and sabre, or pistols stuck in a showy vest ; his dress 
usually consists of loose robes and stout leggings, while on his 
head he wears a gaudily striped turban, hanging loosely on one 
side in a fanciful manner. Occasionally he is to be seen wdth 
javelins about three feet nine inches long, which weajion he hurls 
wnth great dexterity ; or else he is armed with a bow resembling 
that of the 'J'urkomans, nearly six feet in length, and slung at his 
side ready for use, with a supply of arrows in a leather quiver 
at his back. In addition to the javelin and bow% the sling 
mentiohed by Xenophon, in his Expedition of Cyrus, is still 
used in many parts of the country. The stones selected are 
rather large, and arc thrown to a considerable distance from a 
leather case of suitable size, open at the sides, and having 
attached to it two strong cords. Of the.se three weapons, the 
javelin continues most in use ; but even this, like the bow and 

sling, is rapidly giving way to the firearms of civilised 
warfare. 

Tlie general elevation of Kurdistan, and the height of its 
mountain ranges, secure the province from the scorching heat 
to which the inhabitants of Mesopotamia arc exposed in the 
very same latitude, whilst tlic valleys and long terraces on the 
sides of the mountains are clothed with the vine and other 
fruit trees, and yield crops of grain in abundance. The finest 
walnut trees, besides the ash, the oak, and the Oriental palm, 
grow in tibundance in th« forests. The honey, which is found 
in holes underground, or, in hives made of mud, is remarkably ; 


fine in quality and' plentiful in quantity. Besides this article 
of export, the valleys produce silk, cotton, Indian com, and 
other products. But the most remarkable production of Kurd- 
istan is the celebrated vegetable known here by the name of 
manna, which, in Turkish, is called the Divine sweetmeat. 
Chesney says it is found on the leaves of the dwarf oak, and 
also, though less plentifully, add scarcely so good, on those of 
the tamarisk, and several other plants, and appears to be 
more esteemed than the tree manna. It is collected chiefly 
at two periods of the year — first, in the early part of spring, and 
again towards the end of autumn. In collecting manna, the 
people go out before sunrise, and having placed cloths under 
the oak, larch, tamarisk, and several other kinds of shrubs, the 
manna is shaken down in such quantities from the branches 
as to give a supply for the market. The Kurds not only eat 
manna in its natural state, as they do bread or dates, but their 
women make it into a kind of paste ; being in this state like 
honey, it is added to other ingredients used in preparing 
sweetmeats, which in some shape or other are found in every 
house in the East. The manna, when partially cleaned, is 
(uirried to tlie market at Mosul, in goatskins, and there sold 
in lumps, at the rate of 4J lbs. for about ajd. But for family 
consumption, or to send to a distance out of the country, it is 
first thoroughly cleaned from the fragments of leaves and other 
foreign matter by boiling. In the natural state, it is described 
as being of a delicate white colour. It is also still, as in the 
time of the Isniclite.s, like coriander seed (Numb. xi. 7), and 
of a moderate but agreeable sweetness. 

I'hc Kurdish women are allowed greater licence than 
among most Eastern communities. They do not enshroud 
themselves witli^ap]>arel to the same extent, nor do they keep 
so much to themselves as do Oriental ladies in general. 
Cooking and other domestic duties devolve upon them, but 
in the evening they join the guests and the rest of the family 
round the large wood fire blazing on the hearth. 

'I’here are many different tribes in Kurdistan : these are 
generally divideil into small chieftainships, fonning separate 
patriarchal governments, under afi hereditary chief, called 
Dereh Beg (Lord of the Valley). The rcnl-chargcs drawn by 
the local chieftains from the people are on a moderate scale, 
and the taxes paid to the Sultan do not a])pear to be by any 
means e.xcessivc. 

Kara Fatima (Fatima the Black), whose veritable portrait 
w'c have here, is a Kurdish princess — that is to say, she is chief 
of a clan of some imporUincc in Kurdistan. She and her fol- 
lowers created a great sensation in Constantinople at the time 
of the Crimean war, with their g.iy dresses and damascened 
arms, and the princess herself was the lion, or rather lioness, 
of the day at Stamboul. 

The government of B^^ghdad is in the hjinds of a Pasha of 
“three tails,” assisted by a council. P>om the first, Turkey 
allowed her conquered ])rovinccs to retain a number of their 
ancient customs, and the conquerors made the rulers whom 
they placed over them nearly independent of ope another, as 
they had been under the reigns of the ancient Persian monarchs. 
This kind of government exists at the present time, the rulers 
being, as in Europe during the middle ages, so many military 
despots, of whom the Sultan is the t:hief. As regards this latter 
potentate, his power, except a few restrictions imposed upon 
him by the Koran, is absolute ; though within the kst few years, 
and notably since his visit to England in 1867, the present 
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ruler in Turkey has shown a laudable disposition to incline 
towards the mode of government in force in constitutional 
monarchies. Regarding the gradation of rulers, below the 
Pasha is the Mutesellim or simple Governor, then the Agha, 
and lastly, the Delibashi, or head of the village ; while in each 
district or town there is a Kadi, v/ho administers justice in his 
court, though this commodity is usually for sale to tlie highest 
bidder, for bribery is universal in the administration of the law. 
Among the Arabs, in the rural districts of Mesopotamia, the 
government is conducted on the patriarchal system, the Sheikh 
being supreme. The choice of the Governor of Baghdad, 
though no;ninally in the hands of the Sultan, was for some 
centuries, and until tlieir treacherous destruction by Mehemet 
Ali in 1811, in the gift of the Mamlouks, supported by the 
popular voice* A Divan or Council sits in the Pasha’s palace 
once a week ; it consists of the great officers of state and the 
heads of departments, who deliberate on affairs of general 
moment, while matters of detail are conducted by the indivi- 
dual members of the government. The audience hall in the 
palace, to which alone strangers can gain admittance, is gaudily 
decorated with crimson cushions and hangings, and the richest 
carpets, while the ceiling and sides are ornamented wnth a 
profusion of gilded and carved wood-work. 

The revenue of Mesopotamia is about twelve and a half 
million dollars, and as the inferior government establishments 
at Mosul, Koornah, Hillah, and other places are chiefly main- 
tained by local contributions, the disbursements arc confined 
almost exclusively to liighdad itself, 'rhese consist of the 
expenses of the Pasha, his followers, presents, salaries of sUUc 
officers, the maintenance of about 5,000 regular troojis, organ- 
ised after the Kurojjean fashion, and finally, |,he fixed revenue 
paid to the Sultan. This docs not include considerable sums 
of money secretly distributed among the Arab Sheikhs, in order 
to secure their allegiance and siij^port in tlie event of trouble 
arising, when, like feudal lieges, they arc expected to march 
llieir armed followers to the assistance of their suzerain. ’ Jt is 
understood that in this way nearly 100,000 men may be 
assembled on due notice' being given, provided always the 
payments to the Sheikhs are not in arrear, 

1 made several excursions in the neighbourhood of Bagh- 
dad. One day I joined a i)arty on a visit to the tomb of 
Zobeide. We left tlie city by the gate called the Bab tU Jisscr 
and crossed tlie bridge of boats. Passing fnuii thence through 
a line of streets and bazaars on the west bank of the Tigris, we 
came to one of the principal hospitals of Dervishes. This 
presented nothing remarkable in appearance beyond the lofty 
Gothic arch of the front, and an inscrijition on each side of 
it executed in high-rclief on an ornamental ground After 
passing this we soon arrived at the tomb of Zobeide. Its 
appearance was somewhat disai)j)ointiug, for we had been 
conjuring up romantic associations of the Cali i)h llaroun el 
Raschid and his lovely spouse, Zobeide, as related in those 
ever delightful “Tales of the Thousand and One Nights,” and 
wc quite expected to find a casket worthy of the jewel enshrined 
therein ; for Iny readers will remember what an amiable and 
virtuous lady was the consort of the great Caliph. I'hc tomb 
W'as erected by his second son, Abdallah, about a.d. 831, and 
is built in the midst of an extensive cemetery. It consists of 
an octagonal base with a porch before it, the whole being 
about thirlir feet in diameter. The structure is capped ; 
with a high and pointed dome, or rather cone, very much j 


resembling a pine-apple, and rising to an altitude of sixty or 
seventy feet. 

The entrance from the outer porch into the interior of the 
building is through an arched doorway, over which is an 
[•inscription of modern date, copied by Niebuhr, and given by 
him as recording that in the year 1131 of the Hegira, Hussan 
Pasha had burled by the side of the celebrated Zobeide his 
deceased wife, Ayesha, the daughter of one Mustajiha Pasha, 
and that he had on that occasion repaired the edifice, and 
built near it some accommodation for Dervishes, or poor way- 
farers of the orthodox faith. There are three tombs in the 
building, erected side by side, and all in a very dilajiidatcd 
state. Opposite the door is a fr.igracnt of an old Arabic 
inscription, executed in coarse enamel on tiles, many of which 
have disappeared. 'The inner surface of the sugar-loaf dome 
is covered with arched niches, which form the Arabic frieze. 
'J'here are also two small windows facing each other near the 
commencement of the dome, and which, as well as a false 
doorway under the enamelled inscription, are constructed with 
pointed arches, though the entrance itself has the peculiarity of 
a flattened arch. 

On the wliole, our visit to the tomb of Zobeide was 
disappointing, but we were amply repaid by a trijj w'e made 
to Akerkouf. After crossing the Tigris, we mountetl some 
high-mettled Arab horses, and after a brisk ride across the 
desert in a westerly direction, came in sight of the ancient ruin. 
'Diough ai)pcaring to be quite c:lose to Baghdad, from the fact 
of its being situated on a level plain, this vast mass of building 
was found to be a good twelve miles distant, with a compass 
bearing of W. by N. 1 N. Extending to a i:onsidcrable dis- 
tance around this colossal mound, called by the Arabs Akari 
Nimroud and Akari Babel, may be traced the mins of a city of 
which this mound, like those of Ikibel and Krcch, was, according 
to Ainsworth’s “Assyria,” the high altar ; the name as well as the 
primitive construction of the j)yramid serves, in C'hesney’s view, 
to identify the ruins as those of Accad, Nimrod’s third city, as 
mentioned in the Jfible. Around the ruin itself, in different 
directions, but more particularly on the south and west, arc 
long mounds and smaller heaps, evidently amassed from the . ‘ 
wreck of former buildings, strewed over with burnt and un- 
burnt bricks, and plain and glazed iiottcry. As no stone is 
fi)und in Mesopotamia, the remains of these ant.ient cities, 
including Babylon, form merely a wilderness of bricks. 
Sufficient vestiges are found in the neighbourhood of this 
'lower of Nimroud, to prove that in all likelihood a very 
extensive city once existed round its base, 'rtie word 
Akerkouf may be traced to Arabic etymology, and would 
signify, “The place of him who rebelled against God.” 'This, 
as applied to the popular tradition of Nimrod’s rebellion 
against the Almighty, and of the ruin of Akerkouf being his 
place after death, would sufficiently accord with the supposi- 
tion of its being a royal sejiiilchre. Jt is called by the T«xi«^ 
Nimroud ''Tepessy, which also signifies the “ mound,” not tower, 
as is generally supposed, of “ the mighty hunter.” 

Akerkouf, or Nimrod’s J^alace, is a shapeless mass of brick- 
work rising from a broad base, now so worn away as to be a 
mere heap of rubbish. The height of the whole is estimated 
by Mr. Rich to be 1 26 English feet ; the diameter of the 
largest jwt is given as loo feet ; the circumference of the 
lower part of the brick-work, which is much above the real 
base, at 300 feet. 
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The bricks are iij inches square by four deep, placed duty of irrigating the siurounding country, and supplying the 
with much regularity ; tlic layers of reeds which break the inhabitants with fresh water from the Tigris. It is a curious 
continuity of the bricks *arc usiuilly placed after seven rows of fact that though Akerkouf and the Batjylonian mounds arecon- 
the latter arc j)ilc(l on one another — that is, at intervals of structed with bricks of a similar character, yet the former arc 
about two feet lour inches, or occasionally a little more ; and^ not marked with the well-known arrow-headed or Babylonian 
the reeds forming these divisions are composed of three layers, inscriptions. Between Akerkouf and Baghdad is a village 
which together form a depth of about I J inches. These layers containing a magnificent mosque, which we visited on our 
are so arranged that they cross one another ; the upper and return joumey. It is that of the Imaum Moosa el Kadeen, 


lower ones being in parallel 
positions, and the c:entre one 
at right angles to both. 

It is imi)Ossiblc to form a 
correct idea as to the precise 
kind of edifice of which it 
formed a part. Among tra- 
vellers, conjecture has always 
run wild on this point, and 
it is not surprising consider- 
ing the shapelessness of the 
mass. It has been supposed 
to be the remains of the 
Tower of Babel ; but, as 
Niebuhr well observes, in 
his “ Voyage en Arabic,” that 
.structure was, no doubt, in 
the neighbourhood of the 
Euphrates, whereas this is 
not far from the* hanks of 
the Tigris. That eminent 
traveller seems iumself to 
have been of opinion that it 
was an elevation on which 
one of the early Caliphs 
of Baghdad, or even one of 
the Persian sovereigns, who 
resided at El Modain, might 
have had a country house 
built, to enjoy, from such a 
hoiglit, the luxury of cool and 
fresh air. But this is some- 
what improbable, as the 
materials and style of the 
building have induced most 
of those who have seen it to 
pronounce it of the Baby- 
lonian age. 

A canal once passed close 



and presents a gay appear- 
ance, with its gilded domes 
and minarets sparkling in 
the sunlight. The mosque 
is a large building, occupying 
the centre of a spacious 
court, surrounded by a high 
and well-built wall. Its most 
striking features are the two 
domes and four lofty mina- 
rets, the latter highly onia- 
mented with coloured tiles 
covered ■wuth gold. This 
mosque contains the tomb 
of one of the early martyrs of 
the Shexiah sect of Moham- 
medanism, who was executed 
in A.ii. 185, for entertaining 
in Ills house the persecuted 
partisans of Ali. It is a 
great resort for the pilgrims 
of the Sheeah sect (chiefly 
Persians), and is considered 
inferior in sanctity only [o 
the tombs of their leaders at 
Mesjed Hussein and Mesjed 
Ali, in the desert south-wesit 
of Hillah. 

Wc encountered numbers 
of tlcvotces about the village, 
nearly all of them being 
pilgrims from distant cities. 
After a cup of toffee at one 
of the little coffee-houses, we 
rode back to Baghdad, where 
wc arrived about sunset. 

Ancient as is the building 
of Akerkouf, there arc some 
ruins in Mesopotamia wWch 


to the eastward of Akerkouf ; 
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boast a still greater antiquity. 


but it is now lost in the neigh- 


I speak of those of Sippara, 


bouring swamp, presenting a 


or Sepharv’aim, the city of 


dry bed of great magnitude. It is considered to have been the 
:*^>ains of the canal of Isa, w'hich is represented by Major 
Rennell as connecting the Tigris wuth the Euphrates, at a part 
where these rivers approach each other, from the old Baghdad 
on the east, over to Fcliigia on the west, where the battle ol 
Cunaxa was fought between Cyrus the Younger and Arlaxerxes 
in the year 401 before the Christian era. Mignan, liowever, 
traced this canal, and found that it discharged itself into the 
Tigris four miles Moia Baghdad, a circumstance which he con- 
siders refutes its identity with the canal of Isa, which flowed 
north and south. 7 'his canal dovibtlcss performed the double 


the sun,” distant about twenty miles from Babylon, and near 
Moseyb. 'J 1 ie site of the city is matter for conjecture, but 
there is ground for believing that it originally stood on the 
! ruins to which I have referred, now called Towaibeh, and 
I situated on the El Muten, the old stream of thTe Euphrates ; 
this channel, which is also called El Khoor, may be traced 
with its various twists or bends towards Babel, near which 
if seems to rejoin the Euphrates, lowaibeh is close to the 
eastw'ard of the road lietween Baghdad and Hillah, and forms, 
with its tall, solid tower of sun-dried bricks, a vtty striking 
object to the eye of the traveller. On the ruins to the north- 
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westward of the tower (the word Towaibeh is derived from the 
'J'urkish word Tabcijjli, meaning tower) are two round knobs, 
which have the exact a|4;)earance of a porch or entrance to the 
building itselC There arc very extensive but low ruins all 
about the supposed site of the ancient Sepharvaim ; the plain 
to the eastward is covered for miles with dhhris of glass and 
pottery, in the greatest profusion. 

After visiting the various places of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood of Baghdad, a journey to the site of ancient Babylon 
was projected, and a party was formed with that object. I had 


thoroughly enjoyed my stay in Baghdad, thanks to the hospi- 
tality, not only of the resident. Captain K-— , but of other 
friends, English and Armenian. 

Our travelling party was composed of three members — an 
officer of the Cornet,^ who was to rejoin his vessel at Marghill, a 
young English merchant, and myself, with two guides and our 
servants, numbering in all, inclusive of baggage-animal drivers, 
twelve souls. At length our preparations were completed, and 
having bidden my Baghdad friends farewell (for 1 was not to 
return to the city), we set out on our journey. 


A Summer Trip up the River Amoor. 

IJY RONALD BRIDGETT. 


By a treaty with China in i860 the Russian (ioveminent 
obtained possession of all the <.ountry lying to the north of 
the river Amoor, in Eastern Siberia, and both immediately 
before and since that time, settlements have been made along 
the whole course of the stream. During the .summer months, 
steam communication is kept iij) between Strdtensk, on the 
iributar}' stream known as the Shilku, in Trans-Baikalia, and 
Nicolaievsk on the Pacific, a distaiu e of 2,000 miles of un- 
inlernipted navigation. 'I’lie ice breaks \ip in the month of 
Ai)ril, and moves away down stream with great uproar, at the 
rate of about twenty miles a day. The river ^remains open till 
ige begins again to form in the middle of October, and when 
sufficiently firm, a .sledge track follows the course of the 
stream, post .stations being estaldislied at intervals of fifteen to 
thirty miles; and, provided with the customary government 
order, a tm-veller can ordinarily obtain horses, though 'some- 
times on the lower ])art of tlic river he has. to content himself 
with a Gilyack .sledge an< ’ a team of dogs. Not long .since the 
journey from Nicolaicn sk to St, T'etersburg, wn.s made by a go- 
vernment courier in thirty days, travelling uninterruptedly ; tlie 
winter post, however, usually occupies fifty to fifty-five day.s in 
transit. In summer the steamers ascend the river in about thirty 
day.s, and descend in half that time, anchoring during each night. 

The approach to Nicolaievsk, at the mouth of the river, is 
through the intricate navigation of the Leman, or head w^aters 
of the Gulf of 'Eartary, and when first seen, the towm, with the 
shingle roofs of its houses, coloured red or green, presents a 
somewhat gay appearance. 'Ehis is the principal place on the 
river, and numbers about 5,000 inhabitants, consisting chiefly 
of military and convicts, many of the latter being sentenced to 
long tenns of penal servitude for murder and other crimes. 
While 1 was there, in August, 1867, one steamer brought a 
batch of twelve women, convicted of murdering their husbands, 
a crime possibly rendered more frequent in Russia, on account | 
of the laws of the Russo-Greek church not sanctioning divorce, 
and there being, in consequence, no other way of getting rid 
of an objectionable husband. 

The houses are single-storied and built of wood, with 
double windows to exclude the cold, which, during the seven 
months' wihter, is very severe. The streets are wide, wath a 
wooden plank-way on one side, raised above the road, and 


j present a very deserted appearance. The town ran boast of 
j a jnjblic library and reading room, well provided with Russian 
I and other nt=;wspapers, also a club, w^herc balls and amateur 
concerts are held. There is also a public garden, or more 
properly an enclosure ovcrgmwm witli w^ecds, where a military 
band performs in the summer evenings. 'I'he church, as in all 
Russian towns, is a prominent object, and on the outskirts of 
llie town, among the stum]>s of trees left on the forest-land, 
‘cleared for firewood, is a cemetery. The river here is about a 
I mile wide, and on the o])po.sitc shore rise lofty cliffs covered 
with pine trees. 

Nicolaievsk is a naval station ; vessels drawing less than 
twelve feci of water can come up to the town, but those of 
heavier burden have to discharge their cargoes into lighters at 
Dc C'astrics Bay, a fine harbour 1 20 miles to the south ; to 
this place there is a telegraph wire, and thence proceeding 
inland and following the course of the rivers Amoor and 
Usiiri, it is extended to Vladiovostock, the most southern 
Ktis.sian settlement on the coast of Manchuria. 

We quitted Nicolaievsk in the month of August, in a 
steamer the size of a I'liames CJravesend boat, and a.sccnding 
the .stream, which here flows from the south, we pa.s.sed for two 
day.s through hilly country with woods and occasional island.s, 
and reached the village of Mariensk, from w^hich a road extends 
to De Castries Jkiy, crossing the istlimus of land which divides 
the river from the coast. A few hours above Mariensk is 
Sofiensk, another .small village, occupied by two companies of 
.soldiers. After shipping a su])i)ly of wood, and purchasing and 
killing a bullock for the consumption of those on board, the 
steamer proceeded, and next day but one reached the village 
of Gorin, with a small villa-like church, with a shining globe on 
the summit. Having embarked the mail, we steamed on undt¥ 
'wooded hills, rising from the water’s edge, and next day 
reached the .small village of Margai, on the right bank, just 
under a bold promontory. Here the mountains recede from 
the bank, and the river widens to some six or eight miles, and 
divides into numerous channels with long low islands of an 
uninteresting character, fringed with willows. Another day or 
two’s steaming brought us to Khabarofka, .shortly before 
reaching which place the river contracts, and pleasant wooded 
hills rise on l 3 ie right bank. 
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The Russian peasants occupying the villages on this| part 
of the river grow grain for their own maintenance, and 
feed a few bullocks on the hay obtained in summer 
from the water meadows on the banks of the river, but 
appear far from jjrosperoiis. The usual accompaniments 
to village life, of barking dogs, bare-headed and bare-legged 
children arc to be seen, and — while the steamer renaains 
to embark fire wood — fowls, milk, eggs, wild strawberries and 
rasjjbcrries, potatoes, cucumbers, &c., are brought for sale. 
'I'he houses arc mere log huts, ranged at equal distances 
along the river bank. In the princiijal apartment, which 
ordinarily serves for bed and sitting-room, a large brick stove 
fills one corner, and, the better to enjoy the warmth, the 
family sleep on the top of the stove, close under the ceiling. 
Besides the Russians, the only inhabitants to be seen are a few 
Gilyacks and Goldi, who live by fishing and hunting. 

In summer mosquitoes abound in the woods along the 
river bank, and it is no exaggeration to say they may be swept 
off the face and hands by the dozen. Persons engaged in 
government surveying and telegraph work are sometimes 
obliged to wear a kind of helmet, with gauze netting of horse- 
hair, covering the fiice, to guard -against the attacks of these 
troublesome insects. There are no roads, and the river forms 
the only highway. Bush fires are very frequent in summer, 
and in many places the country w*as enveloped in dense clouds 
of smoke. 

Kliabarofka,' 614 miles from Nicolaievsk, from its situa- 
tion at the junction of the river Usuri, which ilows from 
Manchuria in the south, is j)rokibly destined to become of 
some importance as a place of trade. At present it consists 
of a cluster of wooden houses on the high bank of tlie river, 
barracks occupied by a battalion of infantry, and a few 
Russian and Manchurian store-keepers, who keep a supply 
of miscellaneous articles suitable to the requirements of the 
settlers on the river. On the top of the cliff and looking 
down on the river is a public garden, having a very neglected 
appearance. 

The telegraph wire from Nicolaievsk here branches off, 
and follows the course of the river Usurf to Vladiovostock, 
on the Manchurian coast, and communication is also main- 
tained by the line of ('ossack posts on this river, which fonns 
part of the eastern boundary of the Chinese empire. 

For some days after leaving Kliabarofka the river banks 
are flat, the country uninteresting, and the stream divides into 
numerous channels, separated by long low islands. The 
mouth of the river Sungari, flowing from the south, is jiassed, 
and having reached the village of Ekatcrin-Nicolski, consisting 
of a line of log huts extending half a mile along the river bank, 
occupied by Cossack soldiers, the ])assage of the llinghan 
mountains commences. The stream is very ra])id, and narrows 
to about a quarter of a mile in width, and the scenery changes 
'its character entirely. On cither hand hills, 1,000 to 1,500 
feet in height, rise precipitously from the water’s edge, covered 
with mountain oak, birch and fir trees, while occasional valleys 
oi>en out and add to the beauty of the scene. 

The ])assagc of the Hinghan, extending for about fifty miles, 
occupied two days, owing to the strength of the current, as with 
a string of barges ami Manchu boats in tow wc could barely 
make headway. The only habitation visible was a lonely post- 
house unt^l reaching the village of Radd^, which is opposite to 
a lofty cliff, on which some enterprising man has erected a 


wooden cross. Here the high wooded banks ceose^ the river 
widens, and a fine extent of cotfntiy 0{>en.s, with swelling wood- 
land interspersed with park-like patciies of grass. This con- 
tinues for several days, and the face of the country becomes 
not unlike our English downs. 

There is considerable cultivation of grain at the Russian 
villages, which occur on the left bank at every thirty to fifty 
miles. In one of these, while anchoring during the night, some 
of us assisted” at a Cossack dance, held in a small low room, 
filled to suflbeation with peasants of both sexes, whom we plied 
well with refreshment. Selecting partners, we, as guests, opened 
the dance to the accompaniment of the band, consisting of 
three violins, and a very shrill chant in which all joined. This 
was followed by several male ^as seu/s, which for energy and 
grotcscpieness were unrivalled, and, if seen on the stage of 
certain places of amusement in London, in the present state of 
the public taste, would have been rapturously applauded. 

Before reaching the river Dsaya, which falls in from the 
north, we passed the Manchu town of Aigun, which, with the 
exception of the occasional huts of the Goldi, was the first 
sign of habitation on the right or Chinese shore since quitting 
Khabarofka, a distance of 570 miles. The town is of some 
size, but consists almost entirely of mud huts, and presents a 
wretched appearance. A few joss-houses or temples were 
noticeable, and there were a dozen gaily-painted junks, consti- 
tuting the Chinese fleet in this jmrt of the world, but they did 
not ajipcar to be in commission. 

Fifteen miles above Aigun, at the junction of the rivet 
Dsaya with the Amoor, in long. 137 degrees, is the town of 
Blagovestchensk {Anglice^ Annunciation), the residence of the 
governor of the district of the Amoor, and the principal i)lace 
on the river with the exception of Nicolaievsk. It consists pf 
two main streets running parallel to the river lunk, the houses 
rather wide apart and built of logs. I'he house of the gover- 
nor, the only one of any pretension, faces an open square ; at 
the back, along the river bank, there is a public garden or 
esplanade. A considerable number of troops are quartered 
here, and for their use is an open gymnasium, in which they 
can practice the sealing of walls and earthworks. The country 
roiliid is without a tree, but many cattle are grazed in the neigh- 
bourhood during tlie summer, which though short, is sufficiently 
warm to allow melons to ripen out of doors. We stayed here 
a few days, in quarters allotted by the governor ; and though 
only tlie middle of September, the weather, which had been 
getting colder, became quite wintry, with sharp frosts. 

Immediately opposite the town is the village of Saghalien, 
where the Manchu traders reside, as the authorities do not 
allow them to remain at night on the Russian side, 'fhey 
bring for sale flour, cattle, tobacco, &e.., in return for European 
gooils, hard roubles, and Mexican dollars, which latter arc sent 
south to Tsitsikar, a large town 100 miles distant, and melted ^ 
into what TCnglish merchants in China call shoes of silver or 
sycee. Several stores we visited contained a miscellaneous 
assortment of European articles, in addition to Chinese felt 
mats, pipes, crockery, fire crackers, skins, and articles of cloth- 
ing. U'he house of one merchant was very comfortably con- 
structed, and the room in which he entertained us with tea 
made with the Russian urn or “somovar,” although entirely 
glazed on two sides, was said to be quite warm during the 
severest winter, as along one side ran a platform about two 
feet from the ground, underneath which passed the smoke from 
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stove. The platform was covered with a thick caTjjet, and 
formed the couch at night. 

Along the river Dsaya, which here joins the Amoor, are 
numerous settlers from Russia Proper, many of whom have left 
their homes in consequence of religious persecution. The 
ground in cultivation produces rich crops of grain, and supplies 
are being drawn by the government from this (quarter to supply 
less favoured colonics on the Amoor, which, on their first 
establishment, were dependent on sea-borne provisions from the 
lialtic, and, more recently, received supplies from Trans-Baikalia. 

Quitting Blagovdstchensk in a steamer of lighter draught 
of water, the decks crowded with a number of time-expired 
soldiers returning to their homes, and towing a boat-load of 
convicts astern, we continued our onward course. For two 
days we passed between hills, rising 300 and 400 feet from the 
water’s edge, covered with fern, stunted oak and birch trees, 
and presenting every imaginable tint of autumn, from the 
brightest yellow to the richest crimson, a bold rock here 
and there (‘hanging the character of the scene. A remarkable 
one, near tlic village of Kamara, was passed on the second day, 
standing isolated, and with dark face rising ciuite a thousand 
feel precipitously from the water’s edge. ^Fhe stream is here very 
lorliious, and after pursuing a course of twenty miles returns to 
witliin half a mile of the same place, a high hill intervening. 
Two hundred miles from BlagovL^stchensk, we pass the so- 
called White Mountains, a line of chalk cliffs extending for 
four miles along the river bank, and thence to Albazin, The 
character of the scenery for several days is very interesting, 
wooded hills rising now on one side and now on the other. 

We saw immense quantities of wild fowl, but the noise of 
our steamer made them rise before they were •within gun-shot. 
That royal fish, the sturgeon, is caught in this part Of the river, 
and fresh caviare wms added to our unchanging diet of beef, 
i^argo game is found in abundance, and the villagers attack the 
bear single-handed on foot. At one village where wc stopped 
lo take on board a supply of wood were some individuals of 
the native tribe called Arqnchonee, wdio w^ander about this part 
of the country. We entered one of their tents, Avhich are made 
of birch bark with an opening at the top lo afftml an outlet for 
the smoke of the fire, and found it occupied by two old erodes 
with high cheek bones, flat noses, and eyes wide apart. 'J'he 
males of their party w^ere away in the woods hunting for sable. 
In winter, these people still live in their tents of birch bark, 
but rover them with deer skins. 

Albazin is a village of some importance, and, except in the 
most modern maps, is marked as f/ie ruins of A /basin. The 
ruins, however, consist only of a few^ earthworks, w'hich formed 
an advanced post of the Russians two centuries ago, and, 
defended by only a handful of Cossacks, held out for a long 
lime against an anny of Chinese?. It was subsequently relin- 
quished, and not re-occupied till General Mouravieff, on his trip 
down the river in 1858, selected it as a settlement, w^ith better 
judgment than he displayed in other instances, as many sites 
for villages were selected haphazard, and have sinc'c been 
relinquished, owing to exposure to floods and other causes. In 
the summer of 1867 a great influx of miners and others took 
place to Albazin, owing to the discovery of gold in the neigh- 
bourhood, and workings on an extensive scale were undertaken 
by a rich capitalist of St. Petersburg./ In the village we noticed 
a herd of reindeer, with noble antlers, grazing very quietly in 
an enclosure. 


Two days* steaming from Albazin brought us to the junction 
of the rivers Shiika and Argun^ which unite to form the Amoor ; 
and, ascending the first-named stream, which is about as wide 
as the Thames at London, but very shallow in places, we passed 
Tor 120 miles through the Little Hinghan mountains. The 
scenery is very grand; lofty hills, covered with dense pine 
fore.sts, rise from the water’s edge, while here and there a lime- 
stone cliff presents an abrupt face, . In general character it 
reminds one much of the Danube between Passau and Linz, 
with the exception that there arc no ruined castles on the 
heights. The only habitations consist of seven solitary po.st- 
houses. 

Hereabouts wc met some rafts taking; catt\e doww stream 
also one or two parties of emigrants af\oat, witb a\\ tben gooeVs 
and chattels, carts, horses, &cc. Many of these people come 
from the southern ])rovinccs of Russia, and from the borders 
of the Caspian Sea, and occupy from twelve to eighteen months 
on the journey. 

After passing the village of Gorbitza, the mountains recede 
from the river bank, and wc enter the province of Trans- 
Baikiilia. The country generally has a more settled appearance, 
and the habitations are not confined to the river bank. 

From Shiika to Stretensk rise swelling hills partly covered 
with pine and w'hite birch, and showing considerable cultivation. 
Although October had commtnced, the harvest was still stand- 
ing in the fields, and in places (mly ])artly cut. Frosts l^ad 
commenced, and the first fall of snow would allow the pea.sants 
to house their crops on sledges —a labour-saving process. 

Althougli steamers r.an proceed higher uj) the river, to 
j Nerchinsk, and sometimes even to Chetah, 100 miles distant, 
StrcHensk is considered the head of the navigation, as here the 
carriage-road to Russia commences. Plaving hauled alongside 
the small jetty, the captain of our steamer, being an officer of 
the Imperial Navy, went ashore in full uniform to report himself 
to the governor, while tlic passengers found their way to a so- 
c^alled hotel, finding there somewhat worse accommodation than 
at an ordinary staging bungalow in India. 

Stretensk is on the right bank of the river, and consists 
only of a number of log-houses, with barracks for soldiers, 
and a convict establishment; the church, as u.sual, is the 
most ]3romincnt object. Hills covered with white birch rise 
gently at the back of the town, and two miles ui)'Stream is the 
'‘l)ort,” with dry dock, work shops, and all needful appliances 
for the construction and repair of steamers and barges navi- 
gating the river. The wliole is under the siii)erlntcndence of 
an Englishman, who seemed reconc'iled to his isolated i>osition. 

The few European articles required find their way here 
partly l)y the long land journey through Siberia, and partly by 
water conveyance from the seaboard ; and as an instance , of 
the thereby enhanced cost, loaf-sugar was selling at an equiva- 
lent of 3s. per pound, and English bottled porter at 4s. 6d. per 
bottle, and other articles in proportion. 

Having thus attempted a sketch of the country through 
which passes the noble river Amoor, it only remains for me 
to add that the enthusiastic ideas once formed of its capa- 
bilities are scarcely borne out by facts. ICxcepting, however, 
llie drawbacks presented by the long winter, and the great 
distance from the centres of redundant population in Euroi)e, 
there would "appear lo be no great reason why the country 
should not offer at some future time as desirable a place for 
settlement as Canada. 
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BY LIEUTENANT W. F« PEIDEAUX, BOMBAY STAFF CONBS. 


BOUND FOR MAGDALA. houf/ atid Said that as his Majesty was going to hold a trial 

We all thought that King Theodore intended us to remain that day, he wished Mr. Rassam and his companions, the 
at Gaflfat during the rainy season, and began to furnish our consul and the missionaries, and any other gentlemen of our 
houses as comfortably as we could, He paid a few visits to party, to comc-and be present at it. Off we started, directly 
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Mr. Rassauii was always cordial and conciliatory, and seemed 
to wish to render us, during our stay with him, as happy as 
possible.' Mashesha, the Nagareet*Agaf&ree, came with a 
number of his myrmidons, to build a hedge round our houses, 
which is always done when a permanent stay at any place 
is intended, in order to keep off hyaenas and beggars. But 
the next day a messenger arrived from the king at a veiy early 


after breakfast, with some misgivings in our hearts, it is true, 
but still not thinking there was anything very serious coming. 
Our party consisted of Mr. Rassam, Dr. Blanc, and myself. 
Consul Cameron, the Rev. Mr. Stem and Mr. Rosenthal 
(missionaries), and Mr. Kerans, who was the supplementary 
“ gentleman." On arrival, we found the large court-yard almost 
deserted, and we were not saluted by the usual inquiries after 
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our health, but were ushered in silence into a large m&k tent, 
where we sat down on some carpets, quite at a loss to guess 
what our new crime might be. Aito Samuel and the artisans, 
who had acfomjunicd us from Gaffat, were next summoned to 
the king, and j)resenlly returned, with old Kantiba Jlailu and 
an Afa-Negoos, and a string of the most wonderful charges. 
The principal one was, as far as 1 remember, to the effect 
that the king’s enemies, the Turks, were constructing a rail- 
w'ay from Massdw'a to Kassala, or from Kdssala to Matamma, 
with money borrowed from the French and English, for the 
purpose of pouring troops into Abyssinia. “ Such being the 
case,” quoth the king through his mouth pieces, “ and as you 
must have seen the railway when you passed through Kdssala 
a few months ago, it was your duty, as my friend, to have 
informed me of it. Why did you not do so?” What could 
one answer to this charge, and a dozen like it? Cameron, 
Stem, Rosenthal were all arraigned again for their sj^ecial 
crimes, and had to make the usual excuses. 'Fhc upshot of it 
was, that our arms were all seized a second time (and never 
again returned), ‘‘Since,” said his Majesty, “I know it is 
the custom for you English to commit suicide when you are 
in trouble and we were moreover told, in very plain terms, 
that the king could not trust us out of his sight again, and 
that we were in tlie future to rta^iain close to him wherever 
he went. 

Dr. Blanc was presently allowed to return to Gaffat to see 
a patient of his, and remained there with the king’s permission ; 
Mr. Rosenthal also obtained leave, a day or two afterwanis,, 
to reside there with his wife. The rest of us spent a weary 
week in that black tent, allhough Theodore soon relaxed his 
severity, and allowed us now and then to spend the day with 
our friends at Gaffat, One evening he ordered his tame lions 
to be turned loose in the plain below, and invited us to come 
out and watch their gambols ; and he also allowed Mr. Stern 
to pitch his tent sei)arately from ours, wliich gave us a little 
more room in the tent, .\nother day, some rebels who had 
been captured on the frontiers of Bagcmder were brought in, 
and among tliem two or three women, 'Fhcy had forked 
pieces of wood fastened round their necks, and looked miser 
able, but not in the least afraid, as their captor galloped 
about, fakarifig and boasting himself, “ Ya-7t\}derC>s harea" 
(the* slave of Theodore). The king asked them wliy they 
had revolted, and they merely replied, “ At the instigation 
of the devil,” The excuse not being satisfactory, they were 
taken away, and shot a little way off, in sight of the army. 
The women, who had expected the same fate, were graciously 
spared. „ 

'I’hc next day the king went to visit his factories at Gaff.it. 
On his return, Samuel Ijroiight us word that lus Majesty wished 
to speak with us, just as we were, and told us to make no 
in our dress. Down we went, and were marshalled 
into a line before the king, who was sitting on a rock a little 
way above us, looking not very sweet. We were suri)rised to 
sec Blanc standing up too, and shortly afterwards Mr. Rosen-* 
thal was brought in by a number of soldiers. The same old 
story was gone through ; in fact, T do not think any fresh 
charge was made a^inst us, but what Theodore chiefly wanted 
to impress upon us was his right to Palestine and India, as law- 
ful de.scendant of and successor to Alexander and Constantine. 
He was v€ry angry when^ he thought of the way in which he 
was kept out of his rights, especially by France and England, 


whose business it was to dispossess the Mussulman of the Holy 
] .and, and hand it over to its lawful owner. Thus he went on, 
brandishing his spear, and spitting right and left, as he always 
did when in a rage. At length he asked the Afa-Negoos if he 
could guard us best in the tent or the adjoining house. “ In 
the house,” rejoined the ofiicer, and went there to make every- 
thing rcafly for our reception. This did not take long, and 
we were then .summoned to our next prison. 

This was a house which had been generally used as a 
magazine, and at that time contained a considerable store of 
powder in underground cellars. There was an inner room 
and a verandah, but as there was not a single aperture to 
admit liglit or air except the low door, it was everywhere pitch 
dark. We at once christened it “ The Black Hole.” The 
soldiers who escorted us tlirust us in, and with the help of 
the candles which they carried wc could just di.secrn what sort 
of a place we were in. Leave was given us to have our 
bedding brought, and the few other necessary articles. Tlie 
guards remained with us all the time, but did not disturb 
us whiles wc were laying out our bedding. 'Flieir chief was 
Basha Abito, a tall, fine-looking man, and not a bad fellow at 
bottom, whom we knew very well. He pulled out a pistol 
from his belt, and showed it us as the one with which he 
had blown out the brains of the rebels the day before : not 
very reassuring to us, perhaps, but we had got so accus- 
tomed to such scenes that it seemed (piite a matter of course, 
and we would talk and jest with tliese ruffians in the most 
familiar way. «> 

Several messages had passctl between Mr. Rassam and 
the king, in which the former had tried to point out to liis 
Majesty the folly*of the course he was now jmrsuing, but all 
to no avail. “ Whether I treat you well or ill,” said 'Fheodore, 
“ my cticmics will always say the worst of me, so wliat does 
it matter?” However, he presently sent word that he could 
not sl^e]) till he had seen with his own eyes tliat we were com- 
fortable, so l\c would come and jxiy us a visit, dcsi)ite the 
advice of his wife, who strongly couvrselled liim not to do so. 
When he came, he was ac'comjxinied by several attendants 
and ])ages, bearing teilj and arak€t% in wliich we all luid to 
pledge Ills Majesty. He talked with us for a long time, 
without referring much to the events of the afternoon. 1 
am obliged to do all this,” said he, “ because of my people, 
but it is not from my heart ; you should look at that, and no’t 
at my face.” He then diverged into a conversation about 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the Pope, and so on, and 
at last went away, leaving the impression that he was deci- 
dedly mad. Indeed, he had said so himself. “ 1 sometimes 
think,” he remarked, “ that I must be rnad. My fiither died 
so, you know.” Still, we were not j)leased to find ourselves 
in his hands. 

We stayed in the Black Hole for three days, without seeing 
anything more of the king. But on Thursday the 5 th of July 
we received orders to par k up and make ready to start, as 
his Majesty was already on the march. This did not take us 
loug, and wdth lighter hearts than we liad had since the terrible 
op])rossion of that sunless room began to weigh on them, we 
mounted our mules again. We were placed — of course, we 
understood, as prisoners —under the especial charge of Basha 
Abito and his men, who were rough and ready, but not bad- 
natured fellows. As usual, the vis inerticR of the army was so 
great, that we were only able to proceed a few miles that 
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rooming. The bulk of the troops had been dispersed over the 
outlying districts, under the command of their respective chiefs 
in order to counteract, if possible, the ravages of the cholera 
and only the corps cP elite remained with the king. Still, this in- 
cluded the major portion of the followers, and most of the non 
dcscripts, beggars, &c., so that comfortable travelling was out of 
the question. We halted at Zhitn-Mcda {Royal Plain) ^ and 
resumed our journey the following morning, but, being in 
better marching order, were able to travel a longer distance — 
as far as Kolkwuliko, about eighteen mile.s from Debra labor, 
where we encamped on a small plain .surrounding an eminence, 
on which* the king was sitting when we arrived, watching his 
troops pouring in, and seemingly (juite regardless of the rain, 
which pelted down u])on his uncovered head. We were off 
again the following morning to Aibaukab, an immense level 
plateau ; and then we halted for the Sunday, it being unusual 
for Theodore to travel on that day, except on his forays. In 
the afternoon we received a message, inviting us to walk to 
a small hillock hard by, from which we luul a capital view 
of Mount Goona, with its tall crest covered with white frozen 
hail. 

Sunday passed quietly enough, but the next morning wc 
were woke up by a very early visit from Samuel, and informed 
that we must prepare to start at once, with a,s little kit as 
I)ossil)le. All our heavy baggage would be conveyed after us 
by the soldiers ; but our equipments were to be of the very 
lightest description. Several old friends came to bid farewell to 
us before our departure ; among them Faulus, a good, simple 
lad, who was one of the king’s gun-bearers, who shod tears on 
seeing those who had so recently been tlie friends and favourites 
of royalty now reduced to this s;id plight; and '4’esamnui Engeda, 
whose grave flicc almost spoke the prayer of Ahsit omen, 
which was evidently uppermost in his mind. This young man, 
the herc<litary Meselene (or royal alter cy^o) of the district of 
(iahint, had, in conseipicnce of a victory he had lately gained 
over some insurgents, been presented on the i)revious day with 
a robe of honour, and dignilied with the title of Dedj-azmalch. 
He was an acquaintance of C’ameron and the former prisoners, 
and had rendered them considerable servi('c in i)assing their 
messengers through his territory, which lay l)etween Debra 
'labor and Magdala. Not long afterwards he was di.sgraced, 
chained, and sent to the Amba, on the very eluirgc of killing 
too many of the rebels, for defeating whom his master had but 
now delighted to honour him. lJut to return to ourselves ; wc 
could learn our destination from the faces of these men. We 
knew at once that wc were bound for Magdala. 

A strong escort accompanied us, numbering between one 
and two hundred men, and under the command of Bitwiiddad 
Tadla,* a morose and taciturn officer, who had had .some ex- 
perience in this kind of duty, having arrested Cameron and his 
party on their hotneward journey from Kuarata. These were 
quite different from the devil-may-care Abito and his men, and 
seemed to take a gloomy pleasure in making us feel the dh- 
agremens of our position as prisoners as keenly as possible. 
If ever a mule lagged behind, a couple of fellows were sure to 
gallop up, and would belabour the poor beast until it fell into 
a broken amble for a few yards, when it would stop again ; the 
most annoying thing to the rider that could well be imagined. 
The mildest man in the world finds it hard to keep his temper 
when he sees his horse or dog struck by a stranger, and in our 
* This name signifies ** Joy or “ Pleasure.” | 


case, to an almost insupportable sense of wrong and injustice, 
we had the clement of j)crsonal discomfort added into the 
bargain. Aito Samuel also came with us, rather distrait^ and 
feeling not quite certain in his mind as to what liis own posi- 
tion would be when he arrived on the mountain, a circumstance 
which prevented him rendering us .such assistance as he might 
otherwise have done. We breakfasted an hour or two after wc 
started, and then continued our journey through torrents of 
rain, till four p.m., when we halted at a village called ’Arb 
Gabca {Friday Market) ; and, as our tents had not yet come up, 
it wus arranged that one of the largest houses should be vacated 
by its present occupants, and that we should take their place. 
In we went, braving smoke and dirt, and chiefly intent on 
satisfying our hunger after our long march. 

It did not take our attendants long to kill and skin a sheep, 
and the meal having been cut up into strips, we took our scats 
round a blazing fire, and commenced forthwith to convert it 
into febs. The Abyssinians arc quite ignorant of the use of 
the gridiron ; they simply hold the meat in the flame of the fire, 
or allow it to rest for a minute or two in the clear embers, and 
then, considering it duly broiled, they eat it wdth the addition of 
a few drops of the gall of the animal, or with teff bread and 
dillihh. Wc made our supper off this dish — and a most 
palatable one it was to hungry men — and, having washed it 
down with a few draughts of talla^ which the good man of the 
house produced from his stores, we wrapi)ed our shamas round 
us, and, stretched on the hard and dirty floor, were soon 
forgetful of all our cares. 

'J'fie next morning we arose at an early hour, and found that 
it was absolutely impossible for us to take on any baggage, 
with the exception of Mr. Rassam, who was allowed to have 
his bedstead carried. Grumbling was of no use, as the king 
had given strict orders that our journey to Magdala was to be 
performed as quickly as possible, the flooding of the rivers Jilla 
and Bashilo being daily expected. The mules which carried our 
thing.s, and the people with them, being thus left to their own 
Icvices, of course came on only at their leisure, and we had 
been five days at Magdala before wc could procure a change of 
:lothing, or had anything softer to lie on than a dressed hide. 
Our road this day lay about IvS.E., and, after travelling about 
two hours, we came to the river Anseta, which is the nortlicrn 
boundary of the district of Gahint, 'I'csamma Engeda’s territory. 
This seemed bare and rugged, and almost depopulated, all 
the male inhabitants bearing arms, as usual, in the royal camj). 
We halted for about half an Jiour at a pass, which is called the 
‘(iatc of Bagemdcr.*' After crossing the deep valley of tlic 
Jitta, a very steep and precipitous path led to a small plateau 
called Magat, and here it was deemed advisable to halt for the 
day, as the rapid pace was beginning to tell on the mules. 
Two small tents of the ordinary country cloth were pitched, 
one for our party, and another for Aito Samuel and his fol- 
lowers, and wc passed the remainder of the day pretty (oioP 
ortably, having taken care to bring some meat with us from 
'Arb Gabea. A soldier, who had been convicted of stealing 
lome on the evidence of the little interpreter, Dasta, was 
roundly flogged, by order of Bitwiiddad Tadla, who, though 
he winked at a little bullying, never allowed us to^ have any 
.angiblc cause of complaint, which might hereafter come to 
he ears of his master. The old chief of Dawoont, Waddi 
fasoo, paid a visit to the camp in the afternoon. ,He was a 
enerable patriarch, his age verging on a hundred years, but he ^ 
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seemed as hale and robust as a man of sixty-five. It was said ' mixed Galla and Amliara blood, had a high reputation for 
that he had succeeded to the government of this province in the courage and military skill ; and the deep chasms of the Jitta 
time of lUs (iooksa, at the beginning of the century; and if so, j and the Rashilo were auxiliaries which no invader could 
he was a remarkable instance not only of longevity, but of : afford to despise. After the murder of Waddi Yasoo, it 
good fortune also. A few months afterwards we heard of his ! Vaitfercd severely from intestine feuds and jealousies, the 
death. A band of marauding Gallas had made an irruption j hereditary chief j>roressing allegiance to King Theodore, w^hile 
into DAwoont, and had barbarously slain the old man at the | the head men of the villages were generally in a state of 
threshold of his house. This cruel murder w'as never ■ revolt ; but, with the cause, the effect has doubtless passed 
avenged, as his son had great difficulty in keeping even away, and Dawoont is probably now as prosperous as ever. 

To cross the Bashilo that evening was scarcely practicable. 
We, therefore, after a short de.scent to the small plateau of 
I Kwolla Dawoont, pitched our tents there, and passed a mucli 
more comfortable night than the preceding one. We had .seen, 

loo, the tall basaltic walls of 


nominal authority in the district after his father’s death. It 
was at tlie time when Theodore’s power was at the ebb, and 
every one fought “ for his own hand.** 

We passed a wretched niglU. Seven or eight of us were 
huddled up together in the 
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small tent, exjiosed to all the 
discomforts of cold and wet, 
w'ithout any bedding, except a 
native cloth. A]>out midnight 
the rain came flown with re- 
lentless fury. One of the 
chiefs of the escort, solicitous 
for the brightness ami safety 
of his silver- j>la ted shield, 
thrust it underneath the wall 
of the tent, in order, as he 
thought, to keep it dry. In 
the dark he set lied it upon 
the legs of one of our [Ktrty, 
wlio, suddenly waking tip and 
finding n lieavy liody resting 
on his extremities, mistook 
the shield for its owner, and 
fancied that he was serving 
as a couch for a sleepy Abys- 
sinian. ’J1us was not to be 
borne. Samuel was appealed 
to ; but, anxious and tired 
himself, he hafl no mind to 
come out of his own tent to 
our assislam e, and we soon 
aftenvards discovered the real 
character of the intruder. 

Shortly afterwards several vio- 
lent gusts of wind swept down 
upon us, and wrenched away 
all the j)cgs from one side of 

the tent. For half an hour wc had to sit up, drendied 
through and through, while we hung on to the ropes to ]>rc- 
vent the tent from being blown bodily away. At last, as 
the first grey streaks of dawn appeared in the east, the rain 
^ ( eased, and we were enabled to snatcli a few minultrs of 
"^'ep' before wc resumed our journey. Once up, our toilette 





Magdala-in the distance, and 
Avere glad to think that our 
toils wer’ nearly over. We 
expected chain.s, of cour.se, 
although our escort liad often 
assured us lliat Ave might be 
easy on that score; still, even 
that was a stale of things jire- 
ferable to being driven about 
like a herd of cattle, in the very 
depth of tlic rainy sca.son. Wc 
therefore hailed the morrow 
Avilh thankfulness, feeling 
jirctly sure that by sunset Ave 
should know our fate. A dcn.se 
thicket led to tlie verge of the 
Bashilo. Tin’s was a likely 
spot to harbour roving bands 
of the A\'iilIo (.lalla, always 
eager to sjioil the Amhara, 
and espec ially the soldiers of 
the king. C’onsecjiiently, arms 
Avere looked to, and osten- 
tatioiisly displayed ; even Ailo 
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Samuel, eiiii)hatically a man 
of jjeace, made a great show 
of a brace of pistols in his 
belt ; and great care Avas taken 
that the ijrisoncrs .should not 
straggle. We cro.ssed the ri\'er 
at a ino.st diftieult jilacc. As 
this Avas the shortest and most 
direct route from Debra labor to Magdala, it would, of 
course, have been chosen by Tlieodore Avhen lie made his 
forced march at tlie end of 1867 ; but tlic difficulties it pre- 
sented Avere more than his engineering .skill could compass, 
and he had to jiroceed by tlie round-about road of I'chetcheo, 
AVadela, and Dalanta. In some places Ave were stopped by 
occupied but a short time, and Avith a crust and a cup of j ledges of roc k, over which we ccmld scarcely force our jaded 
cofifee for our breakfast, Ave com])leted the little bit of ascent mules ; but, by dint of the greatest exertions, the ascent was 


which remained before the plateau of Dawoont A\'as reached. 

'I'o cross this magnilic'ent plain orcuj>ied about three 
hours. 'J'lv.‘ tcmpe.stuous night had been succeeded by a lovely 
morning, and it Avas pleasant to observe the many signs 
of material pros])erity Avhich the clustering villages and low- 
ing herds* denoted. A\ that time, Dawoont was a virgin 


at length nccoinplished, and wc stepped on to the plateau of 
WaUit, Avhile the grim fortress .seemed but a stone’s throw off. 

We rested under a tree for a short time, while we discu.s.sed 
some Abyssinian fare which had been sent down from the 
Amba for HitAvAddad Tadla, and in Avhich he invited us to 
share. We then remounted, and in about a couple of hours 


di«trict ; it had never been plundered ; the population, of arrived at the plain of Arogy<f, a spot now memorable through 
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the fight which took place there on the loth of April, 1868, floor, and everything evidenUy got up with a view to render us 
and which decided the fate of the prisoners. Most of the as comfortable as possible. The chiefs merely told us that we 
troops composing the garrison of the mountain were drawn up were to remain there for the present, and that our servants 
there to welcome the Bitwiiddad on his arrival, but no notice would occupy the adjacent house, and then left us to our 
was taken of us until tlie parade was over and the men fell Meditations, 

out when several of them cantered after us and greeted those Shortly afterwards, a company of soldiers arrived to guard 
of our party who were old acquaintances. We felt that our us for the night, but did not Ukc up their quarters in the 
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imprisonment had already begun when we heard the frequent 
wish, "^K^&beMr y&sfatakhhu" (May t'.cMl cause you to be 
released), with which we were accosted. When w’e reached 
the first gate we had to slop for a short lime, and then entered 
through the wicket one by one, the Janitors taking careful note 
of our appearance as we severally passed through. Once on 
the summit, we had to wait a still longer time, while Samuel 
conferred with the chiefs and a letter regarding us was being 
read, and then, all preliminaries seemingly being arranged, we 
were conducted to a large house, and found on entering several 
officers assembled round a large fire, caqrets spread on the 


hut allotted us, contenting themselves with pitching a small 
metk tent close to the door. 'I’he building in which w-e^rere 
lodged was usually occupied by Ris Kngeda on the visits of 
Theodore to the mountain, but had been used as a prison also 
on some few occasions. Its smoke-blackened roof, windowless 
walls, and dusty floor, teeming with unmentionable insects, 
made it anything but an alluring aliode, and it was soine time 
before we could find room to stretch our limbs ; but tliis point 
once settled, we turned in, and slept as soundly as if it had 
been a palace. 

Our arrival took place on Thursday, the i*?h of July. 
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Nothing fresh occurred during the next few days, and the other foot was then treated in the same way. A rude and 
conditions of our new existence were so strange that some barbarous method, doubtless, and probably dating from the 
little time was almost reejuired in Avhich to collect our time of Solomon,* on whom the invention of g)rve 5 and 
faculties again. But. on Monday, tlic 16th, just as wc had shackles is fathered by the Abyssinians. Those of us who 
finished breakfiist, Samuel came in with a long face and ^ were novices viewed rather with dismay the mighty hammer, 


announced a visit from the chiefs. We felt at once that there 
was to be some change in our condition, and with the pre- 
science which misfortune gives, immediately guessed the 
truth. Indeed, the clank of some chains which a stunly fellow 
in the rear was endeavouring to hide behind his back, could 
not leave us long in uncertainty. After a few prefatory com- 
monplaces, the head chief, Dedjiidj Kidfljia Maryam, informed 
us that it was the custom to fetter all persons who might be in 
confinement on the mountain, and that he could not infringe 
this rule even in our case. He said this in the kindest 
way, and evidently wished to shift the responsibility from his 
master’s shoulders on to his own ; hut the whole thing was so 
transparent that no one was taken in for a moment by it. 
Kerans was the first person called forward, and submitted 
to the operation wdth all the sa/ig froid he had gained from 
experience. 

It was a simple process after all. The foot was placed 
upon a large flat stone, and then the ankle encircled by an 
unclosed iron ring, into wliich the chain was inserted, after 
which one extremity of the open ring was made to overlap the 
other by repeated blows from a heavy sledge-hammer. The 


which, had it but swerved a hair’s breadth from the mark, 
would have smashed the limb to pieces ; but we soon found 
that \vc \vere quite safe in the hands of the accomplished 
practitioner to whom this duty w^as always entrusted. As each 
one staggered on his legs again after the operation, lie was 
greeted by the chiefs with “ 'her ydsfatilih^' to which 
the proper reply is Mr. Rassam’s turn -came last, 

but one of the rings snapped, and there not being another 
one at hand, he was respited till the next day. The chiefs 
then took their departure. They had but done their duty, 
I poor felknvs, and had felt the disgrace of the morning’s work 
almost as much as ourselves ; nay, liad even tried to screen 
their ungrateful master ; and we felt no ill will tow^ards them. 
AVhen they had gone wc walked outside. Most of our servants 
were shedding tears. They considered it. as bad an omen as 
wc did ourselves. Wc soon found that it was irksome and 
even painful to move about without bandaging our ankles to 
resist the pressure of the irons, and accordingly we limped in 
to tear up an old pair of trousers for this purpose, and to think 
about the future. 

* F’etters are often called in Abyssinia ** Solomon’s rings.” 
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THE STAUT. 

An exploring expedition in die Far West, among the w’ooded 
mountains, great lakes, and rapid rivers of the distant shores 
of the North Pacific, is a very dift'erent matter from similar 
enterprises starting well-found, well-considcrcd, and properly 
equipped from England. In the little frontier town where we 
start from, tlicre arc no jihilosophic'al instrumciU-makcrs to 
supply us with the tools for our work, no Geograjihical Society 
to advise us, and we miss the kindly God-speed of Sir Roderick. 
Apparatus lias to be extemporised, and men found at a short 
notice. There is certainly no want of applicants, but though 
we only W'ant ten, upwards of a hundred besiege the dools 
of our committee -room, in the city of Metoria, Vancouver 
Island. Every member of that local board seems anxious to 
select his own friends, or tho.se whom he may .suppose to be 
friendly to his interests ; but, as the leader has to work this 
heterogeneous team, he has also to cut the Gordian knot by 
selecting them himself, in the short week which elapses from 
the day of his election until the day of starting. 

A queer-looking lot they are universally pronounced (in stage 
whispers) to be, as they arc mustered that bright June morning 
to hear the Governor’s farewell advice. Most of them have 
been up all night, celebrating their departure after the approved 
north-western fashion, and laie hours and frequent toasts have 
not improved the personal ajipcarance of the first Vancouver 


COMMANDER OF THE EXPEDITION. 

Exploring Expedition. Dark, hawk-eyed half-breeds, quick of 
limb and stubborn of temper, stand side by side with miners 
I from Cornwall and lumber-men from Canada, who jostle, in 
. their turn, more than one Oxford graduate who, in many a 
long experience of wild north-western life, have come out 
' double-first in wood-craft, and, save for a more intelligent air, 

I would be Jiard to distinguish from their unlettered companion.s. 

I We have a clergyman who, in his younger days, wais given to 
I Ritualism, but for many a year has hunted bear and elk, 
i beaver and the black-tailed deer, as a profession ; and an artist, 

; very good in his w^ay, w'ho has for some time jiast been more 
I familiar with the gold-miners ])ick than with the painter’s 
j palette ! I’hey are of all ages — from one-and-twenly to one- 
j and-forty — and no two are exactly of one nationality ; religion 
we don’t dispute much about. To keep law and order over 
this strange mol), and out of chaos to bring light geogi-aphical, 
j I was aj)pointed sole commander. Our duty is to explore the 
j unknown interior of the great island of Vaficouver, then an 
English colony of itself, but now united w'ith BritisTi Columbia 
in one government. 

The country we must traverse for months to come is not 
[ inviting. Only yc.sterday we climbed the highest hills, and 
looked out on it. There it stretched, wave after wave of forest- 
clad hill and valley — the sea of giant pine only broken by a 
quiet, glas.sy lake, or a fiery river rushing over its rocky bed in 
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foaming cascades, or winding in tortuous course through the who have found their way along with the priest and the peltry, 
silent glades, like a shining silver thread. It is m vain that wc trader thus tar into the outer world, drop in to wish us luck, 

ask for some clue to that interior, so near at hand, yet, in know- and to press upon us their little hospitalities and presents* 

ledge, so far off. Trappers and hunters know notliing of it. 1'hings don’t seem to open well, for no sooner is the gunboat- 
Searching for bear or for beaver, these knight-errants of the party out of sight than an Indian, in the full-dress of a shirt- • 
West have gone into it a little way, trusting to luck and their collar and a pair of socks, is good enough to threaten to shoot 
good rifle, and have come back telling strange tales. Indians the writer, when disputing about the price of a canoe, for the 
know less, for they all live on the coast, and are scared when hire of which he has been only offered about twice the value, 
out of sight of their villages. In awe-controlled whispers the Circinnslanrcs, connected with muscular action, cause him to 
elk-hunter tells of the strange sight he has seen, or which hurriedly change his mind. Old Locha is the chief of this 
some cftually reliable friend of his told him, about the terrible tribe, an ancient now (jiiite blind, but a dandy of the first 
things which lurk in that great forest and by the banks of those water, for his nose ami ear pendants of liaiiotis shell must 
unscarched rivers, liis mythology grows rich on the fruit of measure, each ol them, more than an incli sejuare ; and as we 
such tales of wonder. Here live Indians, clad in beaver-skins, signify to him our admiration of the purity of the nacre, he 

by the shores of a nameless lake ; Smolenko’s jointless fiends, informs us that tlu-y cost three bl.inki'ts each. lie condescends 

who chase the hapless hunter along the mountain-side; Maso- to finish our supper, and is so highly jfleased witli the quality 
leinuch, who hunts by the shores of Kaatza, the great lake — of our cook, and the kindness of his friend, the “big chief” of 
pans, dryads, and hamadryads, gods of the woods, the groves, [ the while men, that lie offers his youngest son— a merry-faced 


and tlic running streams, arc all conjured up l>y the supersti- 
tious Indian as inhabiting that mystical, strange, untrodden 
interior. We iiavc our more prosaic misgivings regarding the 
task we have sworn to attempt. The wfiole country is a dense, 
trackless forest, thick with underbrush and long “drifts” of 
fallen timber, through and among which the explorer must crawl 
ns best bo mviy. Every ouni.e of baggage — limited indeed 
as it is, to a -minimum of sine qua nous — must be carried on 
men's backs, and to a great extent wc must depend for our 
siibsistence on the chance ])roiluct of the hunt. Indians are 
frightened to go far into the interior, and the rivers can only be 
depended on as means to penetrate to a very limited extent, 
being shallow, and full of rai)ids .and rascadei^ to work canoes 
around which, even to the most skilled of Indian pilots, is 
far more laborious than w’earily trudging along through llie 
swampy forest, broken by mountains and ravines, with loads 
on our backs. 

Well-intentioned friends give us an abundance of aJlvice, 
I)lcntirully distinguished by a lack of reason or experience ; and 
Sir Anluir Kennedy, iviser and less sanguine, tells us to do our 
best, and get through somehow or other, 'Fo add U) our griefs, 
news comes in that the Indians have fallen on Waddinglon’s* 
men up the coast, and murdered sixteen of them, Avho were 
making a trail some distance otf Iliite Inlet, Jocular aequaiiU- 
anccs, therefore, discount our chances of esca]>c on no very 
fiivourablc terms, and beg us to insure our lives in their 
favour. Hudson Bay traders stand grinning like Mephisto- 
phelcs, for they like the idea of exploration little enough, as 
they have a presentiment that it will not help the fur trade 
mucli, and give us Machiavelian .advice in regard to our 
treatment of the Indians, while they prophesy — honest men ! 
— to the bystanders that we shall never come back to claim 
our pay. The kindly mob, however, which now lines the 
“ Hudson Bay Wharf” at Victoria, gives us the cheap tribute 
of applause, the flag on the Government House is dipped, 
and wc are checreil and re-cheered by our friends, who nin 
along the shore until our . red-shirted band, on board one 
of Her Majesty’s vessels, disappears round arbutus-covered 
Ogden Point. 

Captain Verney soon lands us at the mouth of ihe Cowichan 
River, where we propose to break ground ; and as we pitch our 
camp in front of the Comiaken Indians’ village, a few settlers, 
• See Journal of the Royal Geographical Society^ vol xxxviii. 


lad of eighteen— for service on the expedition. Old Locha was 
once a great warrior, and he and this child, years ago, played 
part in a stratagem so bloody that, as a specimen of our friend, 

I may relate it. I'hc Slekins, from the far north, were the 
scourge of Locha’s trii^e. I'lioy were, and are to this day, 
ruthless pirates and marauders, defiant in their pride of 
strength, who sj)are neither man, woman, nor child of any tribe 
who may fall in their power. One day his messengers brought 
to him news that a party of Stekins were on their w'ay to 
attack his village. lie took a strong party of his men, and 
posted them in the w'oods about a mile from his village, leaving 
his little son — our newly-acquired companion, Lemo — wrapped 
j up in a blanket in a catme drawn up on the beach, in con- 
venient i)roximity to the ambush. Suspecting nothing, the 
Slekins sailed up Cowichan Bay until tliey spied what they 
took for an Indian girl, left in the canoe while her mother was 
gathering roots and berries in the woods. 'Fhcy immedivately 
paddled in shore, an.\ious to secure this easily-acquired slave. 
The little boy h.ad, however, received liis directions. Waiting 
until they were close at hand, in apparent fright he ran into the 
woods. F.vcry one of the Stekins was anxious to catch him, 
and accordingly, leaving their canoes on tlic beach, they ran 
into tlie woods after him ; but the little boy was too nimble for 
them. Returning to the beach, they were horrified to find 
themselves unarmed and defenceless, surrounded by Locha 
and his warriors. 1 1 is said that every one of them was either 
killed or taken jirisoner. “ 'J’hey absolutely cried, the dogs ! ” 
the old man tells us, with a contemptuous flouri.sh of his knife, 
“ when wc commenced to cut off their heads. Ugh ! ” 

* In the morning our very modest baggage is sent up the 
river with some Indians in a canoe, atid one of our party to 
see that lliey forgot not the distinction between nieum and 
tuum^ while wc ourselves take to the bank, and soon Io.se sipht 
of the settlers who come out to the door to cheer us as we 
pass. We are soon amid tall forests, where the only sound 
that breaks on the ear is the echo of our own voices, the 
tap ! tap ! of Gairdner’s woodpecker {Ficus Gairdneri), or the 
distant sound of some pioneer w'oodman’s axe. A trodden 
forest path is seen : following this, we suddenly emerge in front 
of a large Indian village, composed of long rows of square board 
lodges on either side of the slielving river banks, and crowds 
of red-skins, old and young, come out to look at theiinlniders 
on their rightful domain. 
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Apusona and New Mexico. 

The rcscflrces of Arizona and New Mexico seepi to be but 
imperfectly understood outside of those territories. There is 
a vague impression abroad that Arizona is rich in the more 
valuable minerals, but that it is a desert country, producing 
little in the way of vegetation except the various species of 
cacti. The truth is, that it is one of the most fertile of the 
North American territories. That portion of it lying north 
of the Gila River embraces some of the finest pastoral country 
in the world, and is also well adapted to the cultivation of the 
hardier cereals. 'I'he explored portions of the region have 
been found rich in gold and silver, and it is believed that 
the unexplored district.s will prove equally rich. 'Lhe ores 
are, however, of a very refractory nature, and the attempts 
made in the vicinity of Prescott, to reduce them profitably, 
have not hitherto been completely successful. The hostility 
of the Apaches and their allied tribes has proved the 
greatest drawback to the settlement of this portion of the 
country. The danger of venturing anywhere beyond the 
protection of a town or a military post renders the expenses 
of mining double or treble what they should be, since a 
constant guard must be kept over the workmen, and over the 
teams employed in hauling ore^ to prevent surprises by the 
Indians. Farmers are annoyed and injured by having their 
horse.s, cattle, and mules stolen, and their corn harvested by 
moonlight by the unconscionable red men. When to this it is 
added that scarcely a week passes without the murder of from 
one to half a dozen white men by the Indians, it is not to be 
wondered at that this country does not increase in population. 
South of the Gila the country is low and the climate uncom- 
fortably hot ; but here excellent crops are raised with the aid 
of irrigation. Wherever the white settlers cultivate the ground 
excellent crops are produced ; and although little attention has 
been paid to fruit culture, it is a well -ascertained fact that 
grapes, oranges, lemons, figs, olives, and all fruits which grow 
in a semi-tropical climate, can be raised in abundance. Young 
onions, radishes, and lettuce, are common upon dining -tables 
at Tucson in midwinter, and green corn and ])eas may be 
grown there in the open air at the same season. 

New Mexico is supposed to be pre eminently an agricul- 
tural and pastoral country. Notwithstanding the depredations 
of the hostile Apaches and the friendly Navajoes, large num- 
bers of sheep of an inferior breed arc still produced in the 
territory ; also some goats and donkeys, a few scrubby horses, 
and still scrubbier neat cattle. The domestic beasts of New 
Mexico partake of the demoralisation of the inhabitants — ^fhe 
descendants of the Spanish settlers and Indian w'omen — and 
that is something fearful to contemplate. -Agriculture in New 
Mexico is carried on after a most primitive fashion. The 
extent of the land cultivated is limited to stripvS varying in 
width from half a mile to a mile and a half, along the water- 
courses, which is all that can be reached by the imi)erfect 
system of irrigation practised. This land is divided into small 
tracts of from two to twenty acres each, the smaller tracts 
belonging to the poorer, and the larger to the more wealthy 
classes of* the natives. The plough used in breaking this land 
is a stick about four feet long and four inches square, pointed 
and tipped with iron, and drawn by a pair of stunted bullocks 
yoked hf the horns. There are no fences— boys and dogs 
being employed to keep donkeys and goats off the fields. 


Yet the New Mexicans manage to raise a considerable quantity 
of com and wheat for sale to the military nosts and miners. 
Gold and silver arc* now mined in numerohs localities, and 
new deposits and lodes are discovered almost daily. It is 
the opinion of some experienced miners that New Mexico 
wull prove the richest mining territory in the United States. 


yebcl Nahis, the Bell-sounding Mountain. 

About midway along the western side of the peninsula of Sinai, 
and near the shore of the Gulf of Suez, rises a hilliof moderate 
elevation, called by the Arabs Jebel Nakus, or the Bell Moun- 
tain, from which is occasionally emitted a resonant metallic 
sound, like the distant boom of a gong, but less vibratory in its 
note. '^I'he phenomenon has frequently been mentioned by 
travellers, but it has mot been satisfactorily explained until 
the visit of the surveying party who were engaged — as already 
staled in the Illustrate^ Travels — during last winter and 
spring in mapping the district around mounts Sinai and 
Serbal. 

The peculiar sounds, as previous accounts suggested, arise 
from the friction of moving sand. According to the accurate 
description given of it to tlic Rev. F. W. Holland, by Captain 
Palmer of the Royal Engineers, the mount is situated about 
three-quarters of a mile in a straight line from the sca-shore, anil 
presents a slope of drift-sand 400 feet in height, facing about 
W.S.W. The sand \s so extremely fine and dry, and lies at so 
high an angle — about 30^' to the horizon — that it is easily set in 
motion from any point in the slope, or even by scraping away 
a ])oition at tlic*base of the hill. When a considerable ciuanlity 
is thus set in movement, rolling gradually down the slope like 
some viscous fiuid, tlicn the kound begins — at first a deejy 
swelling, vibratory moan, gradually rising to a dull roar, loud 
cnouj^h at its height to be almost startliitg, and then gradually 
dying away as the sand ceases to roll. It is difficult to describe 
the sound. -Captain Palmer suggests that the very hoarsest 
note of an Aiolian harp is perhaps the nearest approach to 
it, or the sound ])rodiiced by drawing the finger round tlie 
wcl rim of a deep-toned finger-glass, except that there is far 
less musical resonance in the note produced by this rolling 
sand. 

The hot sand of the surface always appeared to be more 
sonorous than the cooler layers underneath, and the loudest 
result was obtained in the full heat of the afternoon sun, when 
the surface-sand had a tem])erature of 103^^ P'ahrenheit. Sand 
which had long lain undisturbed seemed more sensitive than 
that which had been recently in moiSon. I'hus, the first trial 
on any one part of the slo.pc was always more satisfactory than 
subsequent ones ; and the experiments made by Captain Palmer 
and ^his comi)anions were better on the first day than on the 
second. There could be no doubt that the sound was super- 
ficial, and due, in the first place, to /riction ; indeed, it could 
be produced 'in a faint degree by moving portions of the sand 
rapidly forward, with a sweep of the arm. The ignorant 
Arabs — who of course believe the sounds to be supernatural 
— state that they can be heard only on Fridays and Sundays ; 
and that they arise from the ringing of the Nakds (a wooden 
board used in place of a bell) of a monastery that was 
mysteriously engulfed to save the monks from the treacheiy 
of an Arab guest 
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CHAPTKR 1. 

ST. NAZAIRK—COMPAGNIIC CKNKUAl.H TRANSA’I I AN'n<.)I!K— M AKT1NIQT7R 
— ST, LI.'flA- ST? VINt.r.NT-' (;RKNADA lUlML’AD. 

1 LEFT London for Venezuela al the beginning of September 
last, with a Cornish mining captain as companion ; and, having 
to see some people in Paris, I rcsolveil to take the French 
steamer from St. Nazaire, This town is one of the two 
European stations of the “ Compagnie GC’ntSrale Transatlan- 
tique,*' which corresponds to our Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, The French Company has a dcct of more than 
twenty*one steamers, of which eleven exceed 3,000 tons in 
burden. One steamer every month goes to Vera Cruz, touch- 
ing at St Thomas and Havana, besides serving New Orleans, 
Porto Rfep^Hayti, Cuba, Jamaica, Guadaloupe, and Martinicpie, 
by of intercolonial boats. Another packet, leaving St. 

' Nazahebn the 8th of each month, takes the Panama route, 
touching it Martinique and Santa Martha on its way to Colon 
(Aspihiiirkll), whilst by changing at Martinique, passengers arc 
conveyed ito St Lutio, St Vincent, Grenada, Trinidad, Deme- 
Cayenne, as w^ell as to La Guayra and 
Puef^iCstbelld, in Venezuela. In addition to these, a steamer 

for New York; 

I haVev^tei^ iiito these details abdut the Compagnie 
because it is a service little known 
ht’ Eiig^nd; t Itaid the gt^edt IMt August to 

; about !(. , r , ' , 


j St. Nazairc, the p.acket .station for the West Indian services, 
is situated on the north side of the estuary of the Loire, about 
j thirty five miles from Nantes. Jt has a large basin, winch can 
be entered at high tide by steamers of 3,000 to 4,000 tons ; 
and there is some talk of making a government dockyard 
here. ICven now St. Nazaire can boast of good shops, and 
hoiisc.s, and looks like a rising town. 

On the afternoon of the 8tli of September I was taken ^out 
to on: steamer in one of the company’s tugs, and by six p,m. 
"we were off. The Fhride is a screw steamer of 2,000 tons 
and 650 horse-power, and, consequently, one of the smaller 
boats of the company. It has a saloon on deck, and the 
.cabins are much about the same as those of our own packets. 
'I'he arrangements for meals, however, are somewhat dil&rient, 
and, to my minif, not so agreeable. Coffee, tea, and choco- 
late, with bread and butter, are served in the saloon at jseven 
jam.; and, except in ca.ses of decided illness, you a^ yiot 
allowed to have your coffee brought into your cabim^ At ludf- 
past nine comes breakfast, a true French dejeuinr 4 la 

followed by dessert and eafk w>ir, Vm ordinaire is given 
d dtserHion, At one o’clock there is an apology for a lunch, 
a basin of hQuiUoity without bread or anything else^ being put. 
on the table. Dinner at half-p£^ four is, like the breakfast, 
a long succession of queer dishes with still queerer naj^es^ and 
at half-past seven ©r eight the passengers axe mfsed^ 

4 /e drinkable hhid^--awid a 

fow bisemts. ^ at'elt^ven p.iii. I fapicyiiZ ' 
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bciit, as 'the -compWijitir':^^^^ 

;^d»' loud and ttumerous; and my feelings cannot he ]>ut down 
, to mere insular prejudices, as 1 was brpught up ^ and 
aiti thoroughly used to P>ench manners i^d ciiii^s. 1 heifard 
ib^ih piK>p]e who had often used t^iihe that the ^ 

' so good as usual, and, to particularise one grievance, our stock 
of Jce Avas exhausted before we reached the tropics. 

Now as to my fellow-passengers. France^ Germany, Italy, 
Spain, Peru, New Grenada, Venezuela, Trinidad, and the three 
Guianas, were all represented on board. We had, altogether, 
about a hundred saloon passengers } but it struck me that on 
th^ whole they were not of so good a class as those one meets 
Vith on an English packet. Among them were two priests, 
three saurs de c/tariti, and eight or nine frhes chrktims. We 
also had some monks in the steerage ])aTt, whose practice 
certainly did not conform to the doctrine that cleanliness 
Is next to godliness.*' 

Life on board a steamer, whether English or French, even 
with fine weather, is sure to be tedious ; and though we had 
a ikvourable passage, 1 was far from sony to learn on the 
thirteenth thoming after our departure that land w'as in sight 
Befbre vciy long we ran in between Martinique and Domi- 
niquO, and coasted along the western shores of the former 
island. The coast scenery is lovely, offering luxuriant vegeta- 
tion down to the sea, pretty valleys witli sugar-cane planta- 
tions, groves of cocoa-nut palms, and houses looking like 
those of a toy Noah*s Ark dotted about the gilsen hills. 

Early in the afternoon we were at anchor in the port of 
, Fort de France, with a motley crew of negroes, negresses, and' 
creoles to receive us. The ship was soon surrounded by a dozen 
negro- boys, who swam about in the hope of having coppers 
thrown in for them to dive after. The little black imps are 
i^ite amphibious, and seem perfectly happy and at home in 
(he water. The gaudy handkerchiefs which the negresses 
wear as head-dresses, and their huge earrings are rather striking 
to the ncw*comer, who is apt, also, to go into ecstasies about 
the bananas, mangoes, and other West Indian fruit whiclx is 
sold on the quay, 

A little delay occurred in bringing alongsitle of us the 
intercolonial steamer which was to take us to Trinidad, and 
by the time all our things were shitted and new berths secured, 
the diimeir-bell had sounded. A walk in the town after dark 
does not produce very much information about the place; I 
could only see that the streets were regularly built and the 
houses low; and, as far as I could learn, there is no great 
inducement tp make a long .stay in Fort de France. I wus 
not Sony, therefore, to find that our new steamer, the Guyane, 
was to start at midnight. The Guyane, a paddle-whcCi 
steamer of .700 tons and 300 horse-power, was originally a fast 
blockade runner, but has now come down in the world, just as 
a racer may end his days as a cab-horse. The number of 
isaloon passengers had dwindled down to twenty, just enough 
for a family fkrty. Eating and drinking went on in exactly 
the same way as bn board the Fhride^ save that the one 
o'clock bouiiioh \fd& cut off, which was. no Very great loss. i 
, ' seven on the moiuing after leaving Martinique, 

t found that we were in the harbour of Castries^ the chief town 
'of ih^^tand of St Lucia. The view before tis was chaining 
mithe,|sitrem^ and no word-painting could do it justice." In 
front! with low, red-tiled houm, 

aiid i^hind afiA ^ sidp were hills rising upsei^ral | 


hundi^ feet, with ijdi:v^etafiion[ ; the mass 'id 
verdure which doth^ the . Jiills icotiki not isLil. to nnpeess a 
person^esh from Enro}>e» and more especially one Who, like 
mysdf, had not long joutmgr m die deserts .of 

'Arabia Petraea'. 

A stay of a couple of houm Wfliced for landing and re- 
ceiving a few passengers arid a littlecatgo, arid before breaks 
fast was on the table we were steatning away for St Vmcent, 
along the western . coast of which we were running '^ two ,p.in. 
The scenery is very similar to (hat of St Lucia, Hills rise up 
from the water’s edge, often entirely cover^ by masses of 
luxuriant green forest, whilst in other places, and particul^ly 
in the lower land, patches of cultivated ground intervene-— no 
doubt sugar plantations, for a tall chimney seen ne^ each 
plantation, indicating a sugar-boiling establishment Tlie light 
green colour of the cane-fields forms a delightful contrast to 
the richer and darker green of the forest, and 1 enjoyed the 
prospect immensely. 

About four i).m. we were lying off Kingstown. To obtain 
an idea of the place a person must picture to himself a huge 
sdini-circle of hills covered with forest and plantations, with 
numbers of houses in the foreground, at the water’s edge, and 
here and there dotting the hill-sides ; add to this a laige fort 
on a rocky summit at one end of the semi-circle, and some 
notion may be formed of the charming natural harbour of 
Kingstown, the capital of the island. Here, again, we were 
told that we should make about an hour’s stay; so we <leter- 
mined to go ashore, hiring for the jmrpose a boat which, came 
alongside, manned by an old negro and two negro lads. The 
old man was a native of Montserrat— a black Irishman, as he 
called himself— aij.d he had a quaint mixture of Irish and negro 
humour which kept us in roars of laughter all the way to the 
shore. I must confess T was amused at hearing the old man, 
as black himself as the ace of sixides, bawl out to his crew, 

“Pull, you niggers, pull !” and then a minute afterwards 

beat the fellows with a rope’s end for using language which 
he considered unfit for our ears ; the lads only grinned and 
showed their teeth, whereas Europeans would certainly have 
abused their master ; or, at the very least, turned sulky. We 
had time enough on shore to see a few dirty streets and test 
the “bitter beer” at the Ice-housc, and then walked back to 
our boat, which was lying at the little jetty. ^ . 

ICarly the following morning we arrived at Geoigetown, the 
capital of the island of Grenada ; but, our stay being very short, 

1 did not think it worth while landing. It seems that Grenada, 
like some of the other West India Islands, is going dpwn in the 
world ; sugar estates are given up every year, and the plantations 
soon become forest once more. The harbour is ehaitubg, and 
vies with that of Castries in beauty. 

On losing the shelter of the land as we went 
we got into rougher water, and" the roll became veiy niarited, 
so mud\ so that at breakfast our fellow-passengess were ol^ed 
to leave the table pno after the other, though/ most, 
had been a fortnight on the ocean, and ought to have been 
seasoned to it. At last only four of us remained at tabl^ iW^e 
sighted Trinidad early in the afternoon, but were a long ; trine 
before we passed through the nanrowdmimel between ’l^idad 
and the little rocky island of Monos. " \ / 

By eight p.m., however, we were lying 0|K, thei 
of Spain. Negro boatm^ auirotmded the siSp in hcipdif of -a 
job ; and, throujg^ the bad boM ^ 
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tte m«eeiigtee«jiix^ '-ti^^cv^ning., ^ which.' Itra^ea 

^ weiftDg ' iCiuAwt^Bi^^ a ' ^crew"' 

m/i 4 put ^ito a boe^' a^iner 'abpjut of water. S|wf was originally 

h^lt:for the ^in trade' of, i^,B 1 aclc Sea; her in^nes are, aft, 
and the fbr<^hold bas"bcen converted in^ a cabin. Aftef the 
neat little state cabins ot the GuyAm anU the laige saloon of 
the Fi^ridt^ the arrangenaents on boaid the Re^s Farm did* 
not seem very pleasant A steep and break-neck ladder led 
us do^m into what looked like a hpld, and there we Found a 
row of hunks on each side-roomy, It Is true, but that was 
their only charm — and in the middle a dirty wooden table, 
with equally rough -looking benches. The cabin ditply 
lighted by an apology for an oil lamp, and looked decidedly 
uncomfortable. On deck there were a few ladies, sitting on a 
table for want of benches; package after package,, besides 
some large dog-kennels for deck passengers, encumbered tlw 
deck, and w^alking was impossible. We now began to under- 
stand the commiserations of the people in Trinidad, who 
s{)oke in very plain terms of the wretched accommodation 
we might expect. To complete our discomfort, the steward 
told us, when we were on board and dinncrlcss, we could havi 
nothing to eat. as the dinner hour w as passed. * However, w 
managed at last to get some bread and cheese put bn th 
table, and soime sort of ^beverage w'as not wanting to oi 
makeshift luncheon. 

Within two hours after going aboard we started, much t 
my surprise, as I had been told. that punctuality was the las 
of the virtues of the R^i^s Ferreos, It was a lovely moor 
light night, and I lingered on deck for a long time, as w 
steamed dlong the Gulf of Paria. 

On awaking the next morning, I found more than onu 
hammock slung across the cabin, the occupants |>refertin( 
this native mode of sleeping to the confinement of bunks 
I have since learned that they were right. Basins of watei 
were* distributed about the dinner table, and washing com^ 
menced. I could not help remarking that the Spanish creole 
seems to think that his forefinger w^ill do perfectly well as a 
tooth-brush. At six o’clock, cofTcc, tea, and bread and buttei 
were ^served, and then nothing more till dcjcntier^ at ten a,tn, 
Here we were agreeably disappointed, for we found an abun- 
dant supply of plainly-cooked dishes, far more i>leasant to the 
English palate than the messy odds and ends of the French 
cuisine, 1 shoiild have said that on going on deck at six 
a.m. we had already passed ' through the “ Serpent’s Mouth/* 
the strait between Trinidad and the mainland of South 
America, or the “Spanish main,” and were running for. the 
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the" Orinoco 
three daya, so we bad' 
Ut tj^ib place.' Port of Spain, the capital 
a regularly-built town, with about 
20,000 a plain, surrounded by 

high hUb clot^;J^^ streets, as usual in the 

New World, caA and west, and north and 

south. 'Ibc roads in Port of Spain are remarkably good ; and, 
although I was there in the rainy season, which lasts from July 
to January, I found them as hard and smooth as could be 
wished. It is true, there arc limestone quarries just outside 
the town. The main street runs east and west, with a carriage- 
road on each side, and a broad grass plat, with an avenue of 
trees down the middle. On the north side are numerous 
stores, well slocked with goods. The Catholic cathedral, at 
the eastern extremity of this street, is a fine building, but 
somewhat out of repair, lire best of tlie north and south 
thoroughfares is called Frederick Street, and possesses some 
good chemists* shops; following it northwards you arrive at 
the Savannah, a large, grassy jilain, used as a park, cric ket 
ground, and as grazing land for cattle. Close by is the 
Colonial Ho^spital, whifre two hundrcrl beds can be made uj)v 
and in the same enclosure are the public baths and w'ash- 
houscs. Further south is the market-place-^ we did not happen 
to reach the market till late in the afternoon ; and, of cour.se, 
nothing but the refuse of the day was to be seen. I ivas 
struck, however, by the number of vultures* prowling about 
and picking up every bit of offal they could sec, without 
taking the least iv^tice of any one. 1 learnt afterwards tliat 
there is a fine of five pounds for killing one of these public 
scavengers, which perform the same useful functions as the dogs 
in Cairo. It w'as in llie n^^rket that I first noticed John 
ChtQaman in the New World. Chinese labourers, as well as 
cot^ies from India, are brought over to 'I Yinidad on condition 
that they serve five years on an estate to which they are 
engaged as labourers. Their work is task, or piece-work ; and 
they c!an esCm as much as a negro. They obtain a bounty of ten 
if they re^’cngage at the end of the five years’ service. 
Tbe iifipQrtation of Asiatic labourers into the West Indies 
appears on the whole to be a. success. The result is a strange 


ttu^naneous assemblage of races at Trinidad, where the four 4 Orinoco. 


.cm am represented. Negroes, of course, abound, and 

of every shade of bronze between the negro and the 
J th^n an Indian from the Spanish main may occa- 
: 1^^ seefn ipaking ^purchases in the stores. Chinamen 

.iWre toimnpn,, and the thin, wiry Hindoo stands out in* market! 

powerfully-built breSiren of African blood. 


''.'i Oi^HAPTER IL ; , 
jouxNait-w ii«a.v0aiwot:o---ciunAD bolivar. 

waited' A; at Port^of Spain, 

in, and was advertiae^ to swt imme* 
fiolivai^ OVfr ^ckets arid went 


About eight o’clock we entered the Macareo branch of the 
Orinoco. In passing the shallow waters near the ^riibuth, 
the lead was heaved continually for several^. hours, the 
depth of Walter being only about nine feet There are two ^ 
other channels of the delta used for enteimg the Orinoco; 
one called the Boca Grande, or Boca de With fifteen 

feet of ^vater on the Ijar, and the other, tht Pedelfriales, having 
only six feet . The mouth of the Macareo at the* commencement 
was several miles wide, ^ and pn ^ch side nothing was to be 
.seen but a long beU of trees, apparently growing' the 
wateTv the .lorid elevated, dliove \ratet^ 

level. This kind dohttriued, and the riyer bec^e 

gindually nomnyer^ iri tihe aftemodn, we found , 
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aloQg % chwuid otty about « 

il i||i^ «|de, vnth dense forest ok each «ide. Blrd$ now 
|ii | »iy f » to get (Dpte nui;^u% the ci<qni4oo<f«t beu^ a<|>eciet 
known as chqmAa by dur natives, The Same* 
jeolotnod plumage of tiie scarlet tins was also seen, at the 
of the water. Towards die evenmg travelhng became 
delightful, amid the tropical scenery, and had there been a 
pleasant llnghsh party (» board, nothing would have been 
more enjoyable. 
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among the crowd atn^ SeveM JUMmi 
dressed k ttonSers and 

Similar setden^ems were passed Ihrdier niih*'| 

important fame or pLuttation^ now in the hemdi of 

man. He cultivates sugar-caae, aqd sends 
to Ciudad Bolivar. Of comae die fimn labourers, Siii9j«Ra>«nd 
Mtsttm, turned out to see the steamer pass ; and r " ' ' ' 
I adopted costumes a little less pnmibve than those wc sew at 
1 win awoke during the night by the suddan stoppage of first Excepting these few phustalions, there was nothing to 
the vessel , the stupid man at die wheel had run us into the interrupt the serried masses Of forest on each side of the nver. 
bank These are slight acudents m Onnoco travelling we The Venezuelan army was strongly represented among out 
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were soon off and steaming ahead again Early on the folIo\^ 'lelluw-pa*»scngtrs, for thtre were no less than three generals 
mg mommg we passed the first Indian bettlemcnt. A roof of and two or three colonels on board, to say nothing of captains 
thatch, supported by four or six upnjght poles, constitutes thcr One of the generals, a Frenchman, was doctor and gcneml at 
daelling-plaoe of the red skins , here they sling their ham the same time He had espoused the cause of the late 
1fno<k8,*m which they lounge by day and sleep at night They government, and when that was overturned he had to leave 
cultivate a little sugar cane and a few plantains, fish as they Caraccas and was now on his way with his family to settle at 
sit in their canoes, and *Moaf about, without any oilier settled Upata as a surgeon 'llius from general to country doctor 
occupation. About a dosen of them came down to the shore to there was but one step In a similar manner another man 
see Uh go by ITicir clothing was most scanty— nothing more on Imard was at one time general, then admiral, then Skipper 
than a few square inches of calico, fastened by a string round of a small coasting schooner ; what he does now I cannot 
the waist. A* yard 6r tuo of calico and a ball of siting would say. A happy couple on board were remarkable ff>r their 

fumtsh the clothing of an enure family, Iheir personal ap- j . i « 

® r detaih concerning the ‘*Gimraunas,*’ or ItuUous of tbs Dsltat of 

Iiearancc is pot prepOsscs$mg , the skin is of a reddish brown Ormoio, see l)i PUasnrd’s paper, BnUtlm de ia SacM ii 
•colour, the cheek bones projecting, the nose aquiline, and the Btnt. June, 1S6S. Page 56a. 








'■V .bej)ng/<^sf 

‘'^''tf^r'iiiad’beeh maniedi,,# '■ '^P?' ■f?*^***^^ 

,' ' i/i^ nineteen, had a little gid of thWe dt;^r yta^ dM. >The 
ioh ^attl wore their 1>ack hair bribed iflto two lot* 
tresses, which hong down the bade to the waist like pigtaift. 

' I cjwnot say I admire the fashionj but after false chignons ^ ... - , 

and »hfr curls, one does not mind the crude reality without Cumana, Ascfincit^ San Fent^6vd*A);>hl^'.i^ niay 

artifidal appendages. , also be named as coittidenibU! i^tow of, The 

Shortly after noon we atrivfed in the main stream of the state called Guayana is by far the hugest' ef die union, and 
Orinoco, which is here several miles wide, and about two p.m. separated as it is from (he odiem bjr ' it 

.we were off Barrancas, a small town on the left bank of the has managed to enjoy a comparative tmmutdty from the 
- river. A huge srooden cross stands near the water’s edge, various revolutions that am ibe oirse (tf tlie t^^ 0 udad 
and fifty yards behind it are ranged about a hundred houses, Bolivar, or Angostura,- the cOpitid of important 

amidst which risea few palm trees. I could see a sentinel pacing town, built on a hill on dm i^ht ba^ -^itha CMnpctt The 
along, dressed in white trousers and sWrt, with a straw hat streets are at right angles to one; anddtor, with rough 

as a cool head-covering; the uniform was at any rate suited stones, with a brick foot-path on eada ride.- 'Som^ of the 
to die climaie. One of the houses seemed to be a guard- houses arc built of stone, others of brick j di^areiidQi white- 
. house, as a few muskets of unequal length were visible piled washed and roofed with red tilea A' flat like, those of 
up against the walk Our steamer sent off a boat with the Roman walls, the mortar beiig as diick, as the.bridk or tile, 
parser and go\'emment ‘postal agent, who landed and had is often seen used. No carts are to be seen about die streets, 
a short talk with the authorities. We did not cast anchor, of which some are excessively steep ; goods are transported by 
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capital, and die ports of and 

Oiudad Bolivar. MAVaragiftlMtotnaa. 
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md on the return of the boat went ahead once more. The means of men and dbnkeys. 


delta the Orinoco was now left behind, and hills began 
to appear on the southern side of the river. As it grew dark 
we passed Guayana Vieja, anti at midnight stopped at Las 
Tablas, which is the nearest port to the mines. We lay at the 
place for an hour, landing passengers and taking others on 
board ; these were mostly merchants from Caratal, and miners. 

The scenery along the river was not striking: low hills 
bounded the view, some showing grassy slopes with a few 
trees, and others covered with forest ; but the river itself is 
a magnificent stream, muddy, it is true, but a mile or two 
miles in width, and impressive from its magnitude, if not 
from the beauty of its banks. 

At length We approached the termination of our voyage, 
Ciudad Bolivar. A tall church tower was the first object 
that' could be distinguished, but it was not for some time, 
indeed until ^ix p.m., that we were anchored off the town. 

Landing and passing tKe custom-house did not take very 
long> and here 1 was glad to have the assistance of Dr. 
Piassard/who. was to be our guide to the mines, and who 
met us at the wharf j he also kindly showed us the way 
to onty hotel of which Ciudad Bolivar can boast. I 
must say I was at once im]>ressed with the early liabits of 
the Venezuelans j for Dr. Plas^grd on wishing us good night 
said : **1 will not corhe very early to-morrow, as you will 
want some rest ajfter your journe^' I won't look you up 
tiirbetweininisia and seven in the morning/* 

We arrived at Ciudad Bolivar on the evening of the 29th 
of Septembet, exactly three weeks after W departure from 
St. i^l^ire^ aiid of this time three days had been spent at 

! f proceeding with a description of my journey inland 

. mhies, J wiU say afew Words on Venezuela, a country 

abbufc ^ich of ignorance prevails in Europe. 

The ii^bUc 6f to th^ constitution of 

^pqmposed 01 twenty sEtates; which form 

IJnited States of VeneaSda.” i^me 
!in "the states have taken , place' since then. 
Veiiezgeld occupies iltn area of more thkri 400,060 s^ 
"mjUtsMH than, twice as large as Prance, and 


The best stores are in a street lying east and west, facing 
the Orinoco, and very many of the merdiants are Germans. 
All along the bank signs of commercial activity arc seen, in 
the landing of hides from lanchasy or rivinr boats, whidi come 
down from the Apurc, to he afterwards te-shipped on board 
vessels going to North America apd Europe. . During my 
stay I saw a New Vork brigand a Brcriicn brigantine, each 
of about 300 tons, lying at Ciudad Bolivan They bring an 
assorted cargoi and take back hides, dep^skins, tonka beans, 
balsam of Copaiba, and the well-known '.^'Angostura bitters.** 

It is a great pity that the political andfinancid condition 
of Venezuela has been so unsatisfactory of late. Some years 
ago there Avas a company which had three steamers trying up 
the river, and at one time they were doing a capital tosiness ; 
unfortunately two of their boats were lost throu^ die care- 
lessness of the captain or pilots* and the shell of the third 
lies at Bolivar, and as things stand at present it has not been 
thought worth \vhile to continue the service. At the time 
of my visit there was no steamet^ trading above Ciiiddl ^livar. 
As the trade with the upper country* lias diminished: io con- 
siderably, the Bolivar merchants now rest their hop^s on fhe 
Caratal gold-field, and all merchandise^ for NucvaPro^diOTcia 
has to come up the Orinoco to this city to pass ihie aiitpm- 
house, and then descend a^aip to Los Tablas---^in 
it has to travel nearly two hundred miles more tluu) it do, 
to say nothing of unnecessary trans^shipmepta. ^ ^b'Pmld all 
be obviated by having a regular custom 4 mttBe ;ai |^^ 
but as the merchants at Bolivar get tiieir W 

profits on the goods, they are not . likely to 
alteration of the present stupid arrangement ; 

During my stay at the capital I had 
introduced to the'Prerfdent of the 
Della Costa;— an able ruler, a thoibugb 
linguist (an important thing for 
right man in the right piaOp. Hisbrpth^ 
and 'the family is very t%hly' 

'there 'seems every ichanpe ..that;the 

tioa UaivenclkUe,i86;j^\- PiUis., ^ ^ 
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gra t^y*ni *■; ««' ^!^'.^.f*iK^ indepcndfenf' 

of the reat of ittelf bttt Uttie alKMit 

the revoludoH* ■ 

Excepthjg » «,pu»cc« and La Guayro, 

there is no trui'VeM«udiH».:^j^V* . "Acedunt* are kept in 
pans and owtepw.. . Tkef>efa(l^;/W or d<^lar, divided into 
right reals « i 9 o; to about four francs, 

or three shilli^BlS^ <•« or cent, is 

consequent, ^ pe»n7- 'I’he 

coins used iia other South American 

States, Mexico, the G’nited ‘^^cs, iWc, luly, and England. 
Ihere is n pycr^oitt'ott English sovereign passes 

for six uid a haEjArfw in sitver. The fhinc pas.<ieB as a quarter 
/Kfo, or two leab; l^.half-fisno is equivrdent to one real 


Eor snaUef'diimj^yi^ liiaye t]:&.e^!yrm6h (puuft« 4 k^ and 
fte newer pieceii of iirirehty cmitth^ ’ tvhich^ aetusdiy ciit 

fc. halves, and even qtdtitets yvhere y^ry smati i^angc is re* 
quired. The nioney ^ certmnly pussling ,iU firslj because 
ea receiving change you get coins Wfid nta^ 
countries; but after idl it is not worse than 'dui^')of ifio^ 
and Lilbeck. I may here add that during the time I was jh 
South America I never heard “that Ciudad j^ivar has ait' 
evil reputation at present for yellow fever," which, according 
to Eastwick,* is said to be the case. I believe that Cifidad 
Bolivar has never but once been visited by yellow fever, and 
that in 1854. ■ 

• " Venmda ; or, Sketdies of Life in a South American Repuhlhi," . 
By Edward B. Eastwick, CB., F.R.S. London : 186& Page sya 


TAe Hyrcanian Desert, and the Principal Roads Across It. 

BY PROFESSOR ARMINIXJS VAMBlSlRY. 


Under this name is known the large tract of land extending | 
from the eastern shores of the Caspian Sea to the left bank of ' 
the Oxus, in an easterly direction, and from the Aral Sea to 
Persia and Aifghamstan in a southerly direction. Its greatest 
length measures about 600, and its width nearly 400 English 
geographical miles \ almost the whole of this enormous space 
being properly termed a desert, first, in consequence of the 
barren nature of its soil, and secondly, from the yant of a settled 
population ; so that the idea of being on such a spot of the 
globe, where a man has to travel sometimes two or three 
weeks before he meets a fellow- creature or a habitation, is 
really frightening. The variety of the geographical features 
of the desert is commensurate with its extent. Along the 
eastern shores of the Casphin, the soil is cither firm clay or 
stony, its flatness being dnly interrupted by the Clreat and 
Little Balkan. A little further in the interior the eye meets 
very often with those endless ranges of sand-hills, rising to a 
height of two or* three hundred feet, which form the most 
formidable, and dangerous obstacle to the traveller, ])artly by 
the unlkthomable, thin sand which glides under the feet of 
men and camels, and makes a hrm footing almdst impossible, 
partly by their continually changing in height and position. 
The idea ot a moving range of hills sounds rather strange, 
but it is nevertheless a fact that the most experienced 
traveller is unable fo track a safe path across the sandy port 
of the Hyrcanian Desert, as it happens veiy often to him to 
find a long; chain of hills in places where a few days ago he 
saw a level plain of firm soil The beginning of these much- 
dreaded km^ks (sandy places) is apparent by a slight undu- 
lation of .the sandy 8ur^e; ,this becomes always thicker and 
thicker^ and withput noticing the ascent under your feet, 
you find ycnJradf on turning back at the top of an elevation, 
Bewildering as the aspect of the dreary desert is to the 
^ of the stiapgeri the curse of Nature would shock him 
much/ more if vegetation, poor and unseemly like the soil 
on which it. grosra, did not beguile the. creeping minutes of 
wearisome see a long patch of grass, which 
a iitak of Nature produces in the middle of desolation. It 


has a dark green colour, but its life is of a short duration ; 
springing up in the middle of April, you find it almost withered 
at the beginning of May. There you may discover queer- 
looking plants forcing their way out of the crevices of the 
scorched, clayey ground. Certain kinds of wild carrots and 
radishes grow there ; both are eatable, but if you wish to 
gather them, you must dig them up'; to try and uproot 
them is always a hopeless prot.eeding. The sand is not 
quite naked, as might be supposed. A great portion of it is 
covered with shrubby trees, sometimes ten or fifteen feet in 
height, with no stern; the branches, of a considerable thick- 
ness, grow out near the ground, and the trees are so loose 
in the soil, that they fall almost with a grasp, and the wood, 
as soon as it ignites, quickly burns to ashes, with little or no^ 
smoke. 

Taken altogether, the Hyrcanian Desert cannot be com- 
pared with the deserts of Northern Africa or (Central Arabia. 
The latter, as recently ascertained, bear the character of 
desolation rafher in consetiuence ..of neglect and want of 
industry than of natural condition; and judging fiom the 
descriptions of French, German, and English travellers of 
this century, they are certainly more accessible and less 
dangerous than the desert we are speaking of. Apart from 
the inclemencies of wether — the thermometer rising in sum- 
mor above lao® Fahr., with a winter of bitter cold and frosty 
winds which blow in wild hurricanes from the north-east — the 
traveller might yet think himself safe from the terrors of 
Nature if man — I mean the roaming Turkoman robber, cer- 
tainly mmre rapacious and cruel than the Nubian Hon-^id 
not l)e$et. his way with a thousand troubles. Owing’ to .this 
circumstance no caravan would venture to cross any '"pirt of 
the Hyrcanian if not escorted by Turkomans. . This is, much 
like making the goat a gardener ;. but then,/^0n, 'arc^ not 
sure you may not be attyked by some tribe hostile to your 
esedrt, there being continual feuds among them. Nor can an 
encounter with a Turkoman bear any*"tesemblance to that 
with another foe, It is not death alone which is dr^ded, 
it is slavery still worse than death which might follow the 




w<to him gtwtw benefit tlirii ^ 

' ^ i sidn victini. Tfai$i is Ute idiief iiave 

;iiW^ '<tt ttU times a iprefertwie to Straggle n^er mth' ttfe 
variotis and manifold dangers 'toert puts in their 

' way, than to jediparfiae th^ i joumeymg ro r-eraw, ann wnwe ongr jsjjwy.jif^iiCT ; 

tetobitants t^ the; d«$eM$ ih' ori^ ^is, either I and a, the PeniaA igoing to iUuva^ 


tj^ere 

of the Oxus, 'and 
of t#o,di8ttnct ciasseii : % ^ 
journeying to Peniia, and 'W 


.<b' 

''■'wiid is 
^^her; 



A TURKOMAN, 


;lhe mojjt iii’eSiy and diisolat^look part of the desert is 
! <i<t>ssecl, ‘br !$uch a time of the year is chosen which, less 
fi« ihc roaming expeditions of the robbers, is the 
. nwire sure for the slowly*traveIling merchant. 

> ’ ' IStHctly speaking, there is no permanent route across tho 
’^^ywsaftion } i^s only tte starting-pointfl, eithei* from ' Fe^ia 
Khiva, whit^ have not changed in the last centuries, 
Itn Asm X^eregua, and Mc^ed; in Khiva, 

rasa are known as starting^iila^ 

. and^t times tifese towns Of 


danger either of being buried by a saiid-*toi«|)jWlh^ 

thirst, or l^lng brought in fetters .to the 

The latterihas the most reason to . dread th? 

Hyrcanian, and yet l>oth arc almQSt, 

the necessary precautions, and both are ^ 

the dangerous task they have- to. ^fbrm, , 

Takmg the three aforesaid startmj[i)mxidy .t !^ 
the first, and lead my. reader from Asttd^d^<o,,lSedomhi, the 
most soutfcicm point inr the two 



THE HYRCANIAN DESERT, 


secure the friendship 0l B^mefcighty add influential Turkoman 
chief of the Yomut tribe, who is to serve with his clansmen as 
a safeguard, surrounding always the string of laden camels 
during the march, or watching over the piled-up bales when 
amongst a settlement of tents, the inhabitants of which may be 
his most reliable friends. It is not only the goods which are* 
handed over to the escorting Turkoman chief, but even the 
travelling commodities, such as dresses and provisions, are left 
under his care. The rich merchant, in order to show poverty 
and to divert the greedy looks of the nomads, must eat the 
scantiest meal ; he must be wrapt in rags, sleep on the bare 
ground, whilst his paid ^ard makes use of his dress, bed, and 
food— -nay, some even feign to be the servants of the Turkoman, 


generally reckoned from the banks of the Etrek to the frontiers 
of Khiva, where artificial canals convey the pure stream of the 
Oxus, but I believe there are some springs of good water on 
the southern slopes of the Balkan, which are kept most secretly 
jmnd watched strictly by a certain branch of the Yomuts, who, 
as I am told, possess it by inheritance. There must be also, 
if I am not mistaken, cither a spring or some cistern on the 
northern slope of the aforesaid mountain, but apart from these 
there is no drop of drinkable li(|uid on the whole way, an 
average length of 300 miles, and rarely travelled over under 
ten or twelve days. Taking into consideration that caravans 
consist mostly of several strings of heavily-laden camels, this 
mode of travelling must not be called a very slow one. 



WELT. IN THE HYRCANIAN DESERT. 


and undergo all kinds of hardship, only to save their fortune 
and life. This, of cour.se, lasts only for four or five clays, until 
the caravan has left the encampment, the green pastures of the 
banks of the Gurgan and Etrek, and entered the desert proper, 
where, until rcac-hing the Balkan, flocks or tents arc but seldom 
met with. On the eastern slopes of the last-named mountain 
there is abundant verdure in the month of April, but in May 
all is scorched and withered, and grass becomes rare as a 
draught of drinkable water. This is also the main reason why 
caravans can travel safely at this time of the year, the maraud- 
ing Turkomans being unable to find food for their horses, 
whilst camels can nourish on thistles, which are everywhere 
plentifully met with. It may be, therefore, easily understood 
that the more dreadful and awful the natural condition of the 
desert, the safer it becomes against the wickedness of men. 
The travellers patiently struggle with hot, feverish winds, sand- 
storms, and want of water, if tliey are safe from a surj^rise of 
these merciless robbers. The waterless pari of this road is 
VOL. X. 


! One day’s march is generally twenty-four or twenty-six miles, 
I divided into tlirce different stages — 1, an hour after sunset 
until dawn, which is called the longest, as the cool night and 
bracing air lessen the hardship. Between dawn and sunrise 
is. the time of breakfast, for men as well as for animals ; and 
the sun has not yet risen when (2) tlic second stage begins, 
which lasts until nine or ten o’clock. This stage, called the 
noon repose, is the longest, but is tiresome even when rent- 
ing, as the excessive heat and thirst prevent repose. No 
shade or tent will bring benignant sleep over the tired 
eyelids; and the traveller is longing again to exchange this 
quiet position for the undulating movement of the camel in 
the evening breeze. About four in the afternoon begins (3) 
the last and the shortest part of the march, which is continued 
until seven or eight o’clock, leaving ])lcnty of time for the 
evening meal. Sleej> is mostly taken whilst riding. *I'hc 
Central Asiatic, who is reared up and spends the ’greatest 
part of his life on horseback, finds such a bed quite comfort- 

* 34 







ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS, 


able. ITe is fimily seated in the saddle, and although his 
head is eoniinually tottering right and left, he is very seldom 
awakened hy an invohintnry descent from his beast. 

On reruhing Medetnin, or the inhabited part of the 
Khanate of Khi\'a, the route is at an end, albeit there remaiif 
yet three or four days before the capital is reached ; but there 
are no further fatigues or troubles, except through the govern- 
mental escort, which takes care that nobody escapes the 
scrutinising eye of the collector of customs. 

Hiis is the main road between Persia and Khiva, and is 
called AV/'c/* }W//; the second, named TekkcYoIu (The Way 
of the 'J ekkes, as it passes through the last-named tribe), 
begins at Jlujnoord, goes across tlic upper part of the Etrck 
river, and skirting the Tcdjcnd swamps eastward, nms mostly 
through a region well provided with wells of drinkable water, 
with sufficient grass for the cattle, and nearly a hundred miles 
shorter than the first one. This, I am told, was the most 
frequented road in the past century^ and even before was for a 
long time used as a highway, which is pretty W'cll ascertained | 
by the fact that Nadir Shah chose this road for his .speedy 
return to Persia, leaving tlicrc in the sand-hills two large pieces 
of artillery wliich could not be extricated, in consequence of 
the great hurry of his march. When I asked why this road 
had been dist oniitnied, 1 ^^*as answered that the Tekke, the 
sole masters of this part of the (tescrl, make all communication 
impossible, owing to the continual war lliey wage against the 
neighbouring tribes. Nobody. can trust to their amity, and it 
is only the mightier and more powerful who can venture to 
use this road. 

The third road is called Dereguz Yolu^ which cuts tlic 
desert in its nairriwcst part between Deregiiz, a small place 
dn the most northern part of Persia, and Hezaresp, in Khiva. ^ 
It is only of twelve days’ journey, out of which eight days i 
arc passed in <leep .sand, witii three wells of bitter water, and 
four days amongst cattle breeding Turkomans. I’bis road, 
u.sod mostly by adventurous, daring travellers, is often styled | 
Nastrb Yolu ("J'he AVay of Chance), and those who under- 
take it are generally such people as have lost their fortune, 
and gain their livelihood cither by audacious fMiterprisc or i 
by 'nefarious dealings witli the Turkoman robbers, to whom I 


I they serve as agents in the abominable slave traffic. The 
I Dereguz way serves, therefore, as a means of communication 
' to ihc Central Asiatic trader from Turkestan to Iran, but 
never, or very seldom, to the Iranian or Persian trade. 

1 ^ I’hese are the starting-points from Persia, properly speaking, 
to Turkestan, and vice versd^ but there are other routes besi(le.s 
from Khiva to Merv, which place was looked uiK>n for a long 
time as belonging to Persia, but is now-a-clays in the hands of 
the Tekkes. The first of the Merv routes, called Ortakuju 
('Fhe Middle Well) — from Khiva to Merv in fourteen clays — 
runs entirely across sandy tracks, and deserves well the epithet 
1 of ‘‘frightful.” 'Fhe second, the Akyap Yolu^ between Heza- 
I resp and Merv, is of the same length, but less difficult, having 
at intervals grass for the cattle, and every other day a well of 
drinkable, although not good water. I'he third — compara- 
tively the best — is called Kahakli Yolu, Its length is about 
170 miles, easily perfonned in eight days, as only one half 
is covered with sand, and the rest with firm surface, which is 
clad in the spring in a bright coat of verdure. 

All that I have said in reference to the roads must be 
taken to ai)|)ly to the time of the year between tlie middle 
of April and the end ‘of September. Whilst in other regions 
with the beginning of winter (umimunication by land is ren- 
dered difficult, with the Hyrcanian Desert it is just the con- 
trary. As soon as the trackless sand-plains are covered with 
snow, which remains for about four months, the great plague 
of nature, viz., thirst, has cc^ased to bar the MMy, Instead of 
.slowly-moving camels, the s[)eedy horse is chosen for a con- 
veyance ; and instead of army-like caravans, small travelling 
conquinies huri*}' from one end of the desert to the other. 
The surface fiwnishes him with water to quench his thirst ; 
the dry shrubs supply fuel to boil his tea and give wannlh 
to his frozen limbs. Nor must he dread the enemy; the fear 
of falling far from the well does not check him in way ; 
and tlic stronger the sinews of his horse, the safer his life. 
In winter the Etrek road is travelled over in eight or ten 
ckiys, the Kahakli even in five ; and in spite of frosty winds 
and snow-storms, the inhabitant of C’cntral Asia gives not only 
])rcfcrence, but finds his delight in a winter tour across the 
desert. 




Seven Months in the Balearic Islands. — I. 


BV E. O. BARTHOLOMEW, C.E., M.S.E. 


HISIORICAL KETCH— SCENERY OF MAJORCA — CULTIVATION— SirPE- 
UIOKITY f»F THE MOORISH IRRIGATION WORKS TO THOSE OF THE 
SPANIARDS. 

In the ) ^ar i860, the Spanish Government determined to 
connect the Balearic Islands with Spain by means of a double 
sy.stem of telcgraiihs, and the construction of the lines having 
been jilaced in my hands, 1 had an unusual opportunity 
presented me of becoming acquainted with these most in- 
teresting localities, places possessing singular attractions, and 


induced to put into a* connected form the notes I had jotted 
down ui>on the spot. 

There appears to be no doubt as to the origin of the name 
this group of islands bears. From the remotest records we 
have of them, their name has been associated with a peculiar 
characteristic of their inhabitants — their skill in the use of the 
sling, a skill whitrh rendered it a formidable weapon in their 
hands ; the Phojnician “ Baabjare,” or the Greek /SaXXw, give 
us the origin of the more modern word “Baleares.” The 


yet less known to the English —I might almost say the 
Europc|Ln— 'traveller, tbm any other jilacc within the distance 
of an ordinary summer tour, and for this reason I have been 


.sling is still frequently met with, but is now more peacefully 
employed, in collecting stray sheep. 

It is believed that the Canaanites, who were driven by 
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Joshua from their native land, were the first inhabitants of the 
Baleares. We learn from Procopius that that people settled on 
the northern coast of Africa, and there are good reasons for 
believing they crossed over to these islands and colonised 
them. Several writers agree on this point. 

The Arabs held undisputed possession of Majorca 2,500 
years ago, and in 680 ».c., the Mallorquines repelled a Car- 
thaginian fleet which attempted a landing on the island. 
Siil)sequcntly, however, that great rival of Rome became 
mistress of nearly the whole of the Balearic group. In 
120 B.C., the Romans subdued Majorca under Metellus, who 
was thence called Balearicus, and his first act was to baptise 
himself and soldiers with the blood of 29,000 of the inhabi- 
tants. Metellus built the towns of Palma and Polienza, both 
of which still exist. 

During the reign of Augustus, Majorca and Minorca were 
so infested with rabbits that the inhabitants sent to Rome to 
seek assistance in destroying them. Few of these (piadrupcds 
can now be found in any of the islands. 

The Vandals, under Genscric, invaded the Balearcs and 
concjucred the Romans, remaining in possession till a.d. 800, 
when the Moors appeared. These latter fortified the coasts of 
Majorca, erected towers on every prominent position, and 
built fifteen large towns in the island. 

Charlemagne seized the Balearcs in the early part of the 
ninth century, but was expelled by the Moors, who retained 
])ossession until the middle of the eleventh centuiy, when 
James I. of Arragon conquered the Moors, and became the 
first king of Majorca. James 11 . succeeded him, and the 
island continued an appanage of the crown of Arragon till 
1375, when it was united to Spain. With tlic cxccj>tion of a 
few years in the early part of the eighteenth ( cntury, when it 
was held by the Knglish, it haf> remained a province of Spain 
to the present time. 

In the Cathedral of Palma there is a marble monument, 
which contiiins the embalmed body of James II. This monu- 
ment was erected by ^arlos 111. in 1779, and bears the 
following inscription : — 

Aqui reposa cl cadaver del Screnissimo S*** 

D"* jayme de Aragon, II. Key de Mallorca, que merece la mAf pia y 
laudable nicmoria cn los anales. 

P'alleciu cn 28 de M^yo dc 1311. 

Rcquicscal in pace. 

The body is handsomely dressed, and has a crown upon 
its head ; the face and liands are exposed. Tlie coqise lies in 
a kind of coffin with a glass cover, which has rollers beneath 
it, and when any one wishes to look at his Majesty, the attendant 
draws out the coffin from the hollow monument. 'J'his frequent 
pulling and pushing seemed to me to be greatly at variance with 
the **Requiescat in pace.” 

Majorca, the largest of the group, has a surface of 1,440 
square miles, and is in general highly productive. Upwards of 
20,000 mule-loads of oranges have been exported from the island 
in one season. In 1799 Majorca produced two millions of 
gallons of wine, and eight millions of oil, and in that year the 
value of its productions was ^£^1,734,000, which increased in 
1802 to ;£^2,309 ,ooo. l‘he Mallorquines are fond of hoarding, 
hence a very large amount of coin exists in the islaml. 
Majorca contains thirty-nine parishes, in which stand fifty-eight 
towns, many of them populous and thriving, and in 1834 the 
entire inhabitants of the island numbered 164,000. 


The scenery of Majorca is most magnificently varied. The 
mountains are '‘bold in the extreme, and form the northern 
boundary of the island, stretching from the towering island- 
rock of Dragonera, on which stands a lighthouse 1,180 feet 
^bove the sea, to the etiually bold headland of Formentera, 
pointing defiantly towards the stonny Gulf of Lyons, and 
^mbracing between these extremes an almost perpendicular 
wall of stone seventy miles long, some of the craggy pciiks of 
whif:h rise to a height of nearly 5,000 feet. 

A few admirably-constructed roads cross these mountains, 
affording access to the picturesque valleys which lie embosomed 
among them on their northern slopes. One place is de- 
serving of special notice. 'Phe valUy of Seller occupies a 
basin formed by a recession of the mountains from the coast. 
Looking down upon this spot from the abrupt sitmmit of the 
mountain, where the road (Tosses its brow, there lies spread out 
before the eye a large expanse of orange groves thickly dolled 
with cottages. When 1 looked (lown upon this lovely scene, 
Soller was rejoicing in plenty. The rich green <^f the orange 
trees formed a brilliant (ontrast to the darker hues of the 
mountain oaks in the fc»reground. In the dislaiue was a 
beautiful streak of blue water, a little creek which runs uj) a 
mile into the land, whciux* many a laden shij^ lias departed, 
bearing away the golden prculuce of this little paradi.se. Plenty 
has not always been known® in Soller. 'I'wo winters before I 
visited it a fall of snow — a rare phenomenon in this sheltered 
spot — had nij»ped the young fruit in the bud, and (.hangt?d 
plenty into poverty. 

• I'he road which leads from IVihna to Soller possesses other 
pictiircs(iue features, which may well cause the traveller to wish 
to revisit it. for a few miles out of the town the road is 
exposed and dusty, but when the rising ground is reached, all 
becomes changed. The shade is increased by the abundance 
of olives and oaks, and the air becomes cooler. Here and 
there a mountain stream dashes over an adjoining precipice, 
and conveys an idea of fertility which the arid plain below 
docs not afford. As the road ascends, the pros])ect behind 
you widens, until some abrupt bend in the road places a bold 
crag between you and the di.stance, shutting it out from the 
view, till from a .still higher eminence the .scene is again revealed 
to yet greater advantage. Soon are discovered the country 
residences of many wealthy merchants of J’alma, occupying 
well-chosen positions, where, almost buried among the trees, 
the air is cool and refrc.shing. Occasionally a little hermitage 
tells of its presence by its swecl-toned bell, the sounds lending 
an indescribable charm to a scene too beautiful to be portrayed 
by the pen. 

* The women of Sall(.T arc remarkably fair-comjilexioned, 
and by no means so plain in tlicir appearance as the majority 
of the Mallorquine females. They arc called the Circassians 
of Majorca. Between Soller and Palma there stands an old 
mansion, the porch of which is an excellent specimen of 
the Moorish styh* of architecture. 'Phe roof is richly carved, 
and still bears the remains of brilliant colouring. In fonner 
years this was the entrance to the palace of a Moorish jiriiu c, 
and it is a thousand pities that the supinencss of the Mallor- 
quines — their cliaracteristic, in common with all southern 
Spaninrds — has suffered this interesting relic of* a bygone 
period to (all into decay ; soon it will be known only by name. 

Westward of Soller is an interesting j)lace called Xaldemosa. 
I enjoyed a pic-nic in this pleasant locality with some Spanish 
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friends, who certainly know how to enjoy themselves, and how and so highly did the Moors appreciate the value of the 
to make their friends happy on these occasions. enclosed water, that they built around it a wall sixty feet high, 

The road between Palma and Vaklcmosa lies, for many and so thick, that on its top three carriages can pass abreast, 
miles of the way, through well-watered gardens, which, at the J The wells dug by the Moors arc very numerous and very deep, 
time I i)assed them, abounded in fruits of excellent quality, and They arc either oval or double ; if double, the two shafts unite 
as various as excellent. On our return in the cool of the day, at the bottom. The mode of raising the water is ingenious, 
wc left our conveyances in charge of the drivers, and feasted t(li| A large, broad-rimmed, w^ooden wheel is mounted on a spindle 


our hearts’ content on the most delicious fruits by the payment 
of two pesetas. 

In tlie valley through which this road to Valdemosa lies, 
there are several mills, the water from which flows> through the 
gardens lower down, diffusing coolness and fertility in its pro- 
gress. Owing to the long droughts of summer, and the absence 
of rivers in the island, the small mountain-streams arc led with 
the greatest care into reservoirs, aqueducts, &c., so that, after 
irrigating the higher ground, they pass down to lower levels, 
and so on until they reach the flat, low-lying grounds, where 
the water is banked up to flood Ihc rice-plots and melon-gardens, 
conferring throughout their course an amount of benefit which 
it is impossible to estimate in this rain-sodden country, where 
the chief difficulty is to get rid of tlie superabundant moisture. 

The care which has been displayed in the construction of 
artificial reservoirs and watercourses is traceable to the Moors. 
That industrious race were greatly in advance of the Spaniards 
of the present day in many respects. 7'hcy fully appreciated 
the value of w^ater for agricultural purposes; indeed, all the 
existing aqueducts and sluices in Spain were constructed by 
the Moors. The present inhabitants, through their insuperable* 
listlessness and innate idleness, have allowed many important 
tracts of land, once rich and fertile, to become barren wastes, 
simply from their not maintaining the barriers and other arrange- 
ments, made with such skill and care by the Moors, for preventing 
the water from i)assing an inch lower until all the land on any 
one level, requiring irrigation, had received the full benefit of 
the .stream. Near Alicante is a large reservoir, known as the 
Royal Pond. It supplies the gardens in the neighbourhood, 


placed across the narrow axis of the mouth of die well, or 
between the shafts if double, and rests on bearings. By means 
of a second and upright wheel, working into the first, rotaiy 
motion is given to the drum by animal power. Two endless 
bands, made of strong, coarse, twisted grass, pass over the 
large drum, and descend below the water. Between these 
bands, and at a distance of about two feet apart, small sun- 
burnt earthen jars arc firmly lashed, each having a small hole 
in the bottom, their mouths being all in one direction. The 
revolution of the wheel and bands, in a direction from the 
bottom to the top of the jars, draws a jar out of the water 
filled, but the water immediately begins to leak through the 
bottom hole, passing slowly into the succeeding jar, thence 
into the next, and so on, so that long before the first jar has 
reached the toi), it is empty. 'Phe first dozen will, most likely, 
be eiiii)ty, but as they have all been emptying their contents 
into the succeeding ones, there wdll at last arrive .at the top one 
which had not time to receive tlic leakings of those above, and 
to empty itself as well ; it may be half empty, but the next, 
and all succeeding, will be full ; these passing over the w’heel, 
empty themselves into a trough, which conveys the water to a 
reservoir. At first it seems absurd that the jars should be 
allowed to leak, l^ut the Moors were wise enough to know that, 
as the jars enter the water mouth first, and are only a short 
time in the water, there would not be sufficient time for the 
jars to get emptied of air and filled with water unless they had 
this vent. 'J'he water which splashes around the well soon 
prodifl'cs rank vegetation, which appears often like an oasis in 
tlie midst of surrounding barrenness. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE ROAD FROM BAGHDAD TO BABYLON— THE MUJILLIBE— EL 
KASR, OR THE PALACK-— THE HANCINO CARDENS— THE EU- 
VhKATES — HILLAII — BABYLON, ITS EXTENT AND GRANDEUR — 
THE JEWS OF BABYLON AND BAGHDAD— BIRS NIMROUD, OR 
'lOWER OF BABEL, 

The traveller finds himself in the desert directly he passes 
outside the w^alls of Baghdad. The first- part of the journey 
towards Ba])ylon is a beaten track formed by the constant 
journevings of j)ilgrims to the tomb of their jiatron saint Ali. 
the cousin of Mahomet, who is Imried to the wc.stward of 
Babylon, at Mesjed Ali, 

Mounted on horses, wdth our followers and baggage on 
mules, our rate of progression through' the desert was only 


tw'o miles an hour, and the mode of travelling would have 
been intolerable to any one not so well accustomed to the 
East as we were. Being in Mesopotamia, we accommodated 
ourselves to the manners and customs of the lazy children of 
the desert, and crept along on our horses while our dark- 
skinned companions trudged stoutly at the tails of the baggage 
animals. 

After leaving Baglidad we saw the tomb of Zobeidc far on 
our right ; but, as our course lay in a south-westerly direction, 
it w\as quickly lost sight of. We soon passed, distant about 
seven and a half miles from the city, a large caravanserai 
called Kiahya Khan, from its founder, Ahmed, the Kiahya 
or minister of Soleiman Pasha, who was once governor of 
Baghdad. On the surrender of the city to the Persians he 
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was taken prisoner and convcyetl to Shiraz, where he remained 
until the death of Kerim Khan in 1779, when he effected his 
escape, and was reinstated l*asha. Wc passed Kiahya Khan 
withoat stopj)ing. Five miles further on we came to another 
halting place, known as Assad Khan, and built by Omar Pasha 
in A.H. 1092. It is a large caravanserai, cai)al)le of accommo- 
dating five hundred people, and, according to Buckingham, is 
remarkable for the first-rate cup of coffee you can get within 
its walls — truly an excellent recommendation to a traveller in 
the Fast, but we did not stop to try the quality of the fragrant 
beverage. 

Our course was now nearly south, until we passed the 
remains of a canal, over which we crossed by a narrow bridge. 
Another hours march brought us to the dry bed of a deep and 
wide canal, supposed to be the famous Nahar Malka, which 
diverged from the course of the Euidirales at a ])()int at the 
south-western extremity of the Median wall to the 'I'igris, near 
the cities of Ctesiphon and Seleucia. This canal was navigable 
as late as the age of the caliphs. We sighted an cncamjunent 
of Arabs, among whom were merchants of tlie same character 
as those we had remarked in Baghdad, selling the panther skins 
which they brought from distant places. .Soon wc passed 
another caravanserai, known to the Turks as the Khan Bir 
Yunus, so called from a well which the prophet Jonas is 
said to have drunk during his visits to Nineveh. All tlie 
members of our party now began to feel fiitigued, and wc were 
not sorry to learn, on interrogating our guides, liiat we were 
close upon a very spacious caravanserai called after Alexander, 
like so many buildings and cities in the trac k of the victorious 
march of that great compieror’s army. We alighted, accord- 
ingly, at the Khan Iskandcria, and, finding excellent arcoin- 
modation for man and horse, we made ourselves comfortable 
for the night. As the weather was cold, wc slejit in one of the 
vaulted rooms within the buildings, while our cattle were 
fastened to bars arranged round the oblong, raised platforms 
in the centre of the court, which are built at such distances 
from eacli other, and of such Icngtli and breadth, as to leave 
convenient passages around and between them, 'rhesc plat- 
forms are used by travellers during the hot weather to sleep on, 
and are great boons when the temjieniture ranges as high as 
117° in the middle of the dewless nights, and when the 
slightest breath of air is eagerly wooed by the gasping way- 
farer. This khan w'as erected during the last century at the 
expense of Mohammed Hussein Khan, formerly Nizam-ud- 
Dowlah, or home minister of k'ulteli Ali Shah, with a view to 
the convenience of pilgrims to Mesjed Ali and Mesjed Hussein, 
two of the most celebrated places of I’crsian pilgamage. This 
caravanserai of Iskauderia is cafialilc of housing one thousand 
persons, and is one of the largest in Mcsoj)otamia; it is almost 
wholly constructed of ancient bricks dug up from ruins on the 
spot, and the ridges of earth covered with rubbish in the 
neighbourhood attest the fact that a considerable city once 
occupied its site. 

Soon after daylight the next morning we were on the move 
again, and, continuing our course in a south- westerly direction, 
passed over a flat country, intersected by many small, lialf-dry 
canals. A considerable distance to our left lay the mound of 
Tel Ibrahim, by far the largest in this part of Mesopotamia. It 
is one thousand yards in length, and about sixty feet in height. " 
Hyenas have burrowed liolcs in this great pile of ruins, and the 
rain has formed channels in its sides ; the surface is covered 


with more than the usual amount of debris of glass, pottery, 
and other materials. 

After a short halt at the village of Mohawil, we again pro- 
ceeded on our way. Every step now was over ground rendered 
lor ever memorable by the historical events connected with its 
site, for from this village of Mohawil the ruins of Babylon 
may be said to commence ; indeed, the khan itself is, in part, 
built of the large, square, kiln-dried bricks of a reddish colour 
whic h were brought up from the kasr, or palace, at Babel. 
The distance from the mounds of Mohawil to Hillah is about 
eight miles, and so extensive is the site over which, accoi cling 
to the generally-received opinion, ancient Babylon extended, 
that the Birs Nimroud lies almost the same distance on the 
other side of that town, while between the two extremities 
almost every acre of ground is covered with vestiges of the 
mighty city. According to Strabo, the city of Babylon was 
385 furlongs in compass, and according to Diodonis Siculus, 
360; but Herodotus, who belonged to an earlier age, states 
that it was of the same dimensions as Nineveh, that is, 480 
furlongs, or above 60 miles in compass. The difference 
between the two cities was that Nineveh formed a parallelo- 
gram, whilst Babylon \^as an exact square, each side being 
120 furlongs; so that Babylon covered much more ground, 
or i4,4io scpiare furlongs, whilst the area of Nineveh was 
only 13,500. 

Great Babylon, ^Hhe golden c:ity” of the Scriptures, its 
beauty, strength, and grandeur, its walls, temples, palaces, and 
hanging gardensi the banks of the river, and the artificial 
canals and lakes made for the drainage of that river, in the 
seasons of its over-flowings, are described with such pomp and 
magnificence by«Hhe heathen authors, that it is deservedly 
reckoned one of the wonders of the ancient world. Though 
seated in a low, marshy plain, it is called in Scripture “a 
mountain,” on account of the great height of its walls and 
towers, its palaces and temples. Its walls, according to 
Ileroilotus, were 350 feet in height, and 87 in thickness. 
7 'he most minute and licst description of ancient Babylon 
is that by Diodorus Siculus, who wrote half a century before 
the birth of Christ, though the city had even then long been 
laid in mins. 

No striking min presents itself till we arrive at the Mujil- 
lihe, truly a vast and sublime relic of the days when men were 
giants, and constructed edifices by the side of which anything 
in modern engineering, with all its aids of steam and science, 
looks puny indeed. Between Mohawil and the Mujillibe we 
passed four canal embankments, all covered with fragments of 
buildings, composed of furnace-burnt bricks ; but the eye is 
caught and the attention fixed by the huge mountainous ruin 
known as the Mujillibe, an Arabic term, signifying overturned, 
which towers aliovc a series of intervening mounds in its 
solitary grandeur, and presents an imposing object. 

On approaching it wc had to pass over a deep outer ditch, 
which, with an inner ditch of greater depth and breadth, 
encircles the min. Tlie mound then rises in a steep ascent, 
over which we picked our way ])y the winding paths worn by 
frequent visitors. The general form of the edifice is oblong, 
though its .sides have been rendered irregular by decay. 
According to Mr. Rich, who wrote two valuable memoirs on 
Babylon, the whole circumference of the Mujillibe is 2,110 
feet, and the height of its highest angle, that of the .south-east, 
14 1 feet. It is probable that the building, whatever it might 
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originally have been, was surrounded by walls as well as by 
ditches. Major Rehnell was of opinion that it was the Tower of 
Belus, while Mr. Rich, who had visited Babylon more than 
once, and had every facility afforded him during his observa- 
tions, always spoke of the Birs Nimroud across the river a» 
that famous edifice. I think the view of the latter gentleman is 
the more correct, though it is a question which can never be 
definitely settled. ' In the exterior surface of the Mujillibe are 
remains of walls and buildings, and its base, probably, is still a 
solid building. 

These features, added to the circumstance of its being to 
all appeiuance surrounded by ditches, give colour to the sup- 
position of the Mujillibe having been a castellated palace, and 
although the solidity of the ruin would seem to oppose this 
idea, yet this was doubtless caused by the overthrow in otie 
ruined mass of many different buildings. Mr. Rich’s clid>orate 
description proves the existence in the interior of chambers, 
passages, and cellars of different sizes. 'I’liis wonderful pile 
must have been, then, the seat of luxurious feastings and revel- 
ries ; its halls, in the distant days when Babylon flourished a 
great and powerful city, must have resounded with song, while 
the “ twinkling” of the feet of many dancers made every 
heart bound with joy ; and niiglity inonarchs, whose cars wcrir 
filled with flattery, doubtless forgot that all this splendour would 
pass away. It now stands there a heap of ruins, and on gazing 
on it the sublime passage in the Propliels involuntarily occurs 
to the mind, “ Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the 
Chaldees* excellency, shall be as when (iod overthrew Sodom 
and Ciomorrah. It shall never be inhabited, neither shall it* 
be dwelt in from generation to gemmation : neither shall the 
Arabian pitch tent tlicrc ; neither shall tl:jp shephefds make 
their fold there.” 

Leaving the Mujillibe alone in its desolation, we bent our 
course to the next important ruin, distant about one mile, and 
known generally as Kasr, or the Palace. ( )ii our way we came 
close to the banks of the river, whicli is much wider ht^c than 
is the Tigris at the same distance from the sea. Its banks were 
lined on both sides will? groves of i)alm trees, and its current 
flowed somewhat sluggishly along. As I stooil on the banks of 
the grand old river, with the fresh air from the silent groves 
fanning my face, my mind reverted to the days when the cap- 
tive Jews wandered about these self-same shores, and, hanging 
their harps on the willows or osiers whit:h to this day grow 
on the banks, refused, when pressed by the enemies of their 
race and religion, to sing the songs of /ion ; instead of notes 
of joy, the breath of heaven bore away on its wings the 
sounds of lamentation and woe. 

The gardens on the banks of the rlv'er are watered in the 
following manner. A canal of narrow dimensions is let in 
from the main stream to a distance of twenty or thirty feet ; a 
frame-work is then erected over it, made of the trunks of date 
trees, two sections of a trunk being used as jiosts, one as a 
transverse bar, and two others, slojiing inwards, resting upon 
this bar; in the end of these last are pulleys, over which 
traverses a cord ; to the one end of the cord is affixed a large 
leather bucket, which descends to the river with its own weight 
and fills. The other end is fastened to a bull(»ek, which is : 
made to descend over a steep, artificial slope, at an angle of , 
forty-five degrees, and, thus uniting its weiglit with its strength? j 
it easily raises the water. This is then discharged from the | 
leather bucket, by a long pipe of the same material, into a , 


channel somewhat above the level of the garden itself, so that 
it readily finds its way into the general reservoir there. Eiich 
of these bullocks has a driver to attend it, but notwithstanding 
this, the method is as cheap and effective as any that could be 
contrived to be executed, and is the same that has been in 
operation for ages, not only in Mesopotamia, but in the rural 
parts of India where land re(|uires artificial irrigation. 

Crossing over the intennediate valley between the river and 
El Kasr, or tlic Palace, we proceeded to examine this noble 
rum. 

This enormous pile stands on a mound ; its form is very 
irregular, and measures 820 yards in length by 610 in breadth. 
The ruitis are deeply fiirrowerl throughout by ravines of great 
length, depth, and width, and crossing each other in every 
direction. Some are full sixty feet in depth, wliich Mignan 
attributes to the Arabs, who are constantly at work conveying 
the bricks to Hillah and other plai'cs, as building materials. 
In some of these artificial ravines, fragments of detached wall 
are still standing, composeii of burnt brick cemented together 
with bitumen, with their faces or ins(‘ribcd parts downwards. 
1’he freshness of the inscriptions, on extracting some of these 
bricks, is amazing ; one would never gather that they had been 
imprinted thousands of years ago, and formed part of shajie- 
less ruins even at the commeiKaiincnt of our era. In the frag- 
ments of builtling on th»e summit of the mound, neither 
bitumen nor reeds can be Irat'ed, there being but a simple 
layer of mortar to bind tiu* materials together. 'Fhc very heart 
of this pile ajipears to be built entirely of the finest furnace- 
baked bricks, distinguishing it from other ruins, in which sun- 
dried materials are employed. On tlie to[) of the mound are 
the remains of stpiare piers or buttresses, measuring from 
sixteen to eighteen feet in height, and nine in Ihii kncss. 'I'he 
colour of the Inieks of which tliese buttresses are comj)osetl is 
jiale yellow, and so tenacious is the cement by which tlu^y are 
j adhered together, that it defied our utmost efforts to detach 
I them. 

Near to this ]xilac;.c, and dose to the river, lay the wonderful 
so-called lianging gardens,” the work of Nebuchadnezzar. 

! These remains consist of two grand masses, of the elev^ation 
of sixty feet, connecled together by a broad and lofty cause- 
way, anti facetl by an embankment on the edge of the stream, 
the wliole occupying in its present stale a space of 2,350 yards 
in length, by i.ioo in breadth, ami about twenty in height. 
The hanging gardens are described by Strabo and Curtins to be 
precisely in this situation, near the palace, and dose to the 
stream from whence they were watered, 'fhey are said by one 
authority to have been fifty cubits, and by another to have 
►exceeded too feet in height, and to have occupied five and 
a half acres in extent. Diodorus says they formed a sipiare of 
400 feet ; Curlius that tlicy were siiiqiortcd by twenty walls, 
eleven feet distant from eat'h other, whidi spaces, together with 
the thickness of the walls, will make up at least 400^ feet. 
They^ad a view over the city walls, and were said to be 
upwards of 100 feet in height. The gardens, Buckingham 
observes, had evidently buildings in them, besides the masonry 
of the lofty mounds on which they stood, and as they were in 
themselves the most wonderful of the public structures of 
Babylon, when the vast .amount of labour expended in their 
construction is taken into consideration, it is probable that they 
were embellished with approi)riate edifices, such as are to be 
found in Eastern gardens. Pliny, writing of these hanging 
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gardens, says:— “The castle had twenty stadia circuit, and reason bo supposed to be the vestiges of this, the most marvel- 
the towers of it thirty feet in the earth, and eighty in height lous of the seven wonders of the world, may be thus briefly 
The hanging gar dens were here constructed on columns, arches, described. 

and walls, and contained terraces of earth, watered by machines The smaller of the two mounds is 700 yards in length and 
from the river, producing forests of large trees. Its height ^breadth, iU form'^eing nearly a square; its south-west angle 
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was equal to that of the castle walls, and from the fine air i is connected with tl\e north-west angle of the second or larger 
enjoyed there, fruits of all kinds were produced ; and the ' mound, called Amran, by a ridge of consideralile height, and 
shade and refreshing coolness of the ])lace were delicious in nearly 100 yards in breadth. Amran, so called by the natives 
such a climate. ' It ivas said that a king of Syria, who reigned after a son of AH, whose tomb lies to the south-west of this 
in Babylon, constnictcd these gardens to gratify a wife whom mound, jircscnts the figure of a quadrant, and is 1,100 y.ards in 
he violently loved, and who, having a passion for woorls and length and 800 in breadth. The height of both these mounds 
forests, thus enjoyed, in the midst of a grc.at metropolis, the is irregular, .averaging, as I have said, sixty feet. These two 
sylvan pleasures of a country life,” What may with good elevated masses are connected by a causeway of proportionate 
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height and loo yards in brcialth, going across a valley 550 
yards in length. Between these mounds and the river is 
another running along its very edge, and called by Mr. Rich, 
who measured it, an embankment. He says, “It commences 
on a line with tin; lower extremity of the grand mound Amran, 
and is there nearly 300 yards broad at its base, from the east 
angle of wliich a mound proceeds, taking a sweep to the south- 
east so as to be nearly parallel with, and forty yards more tb 
th(; south than, that boundary, and losing itself in the plain, 
being, in fact, the most southerly of all the ruins. The em- 
bankment is continued in a right line to the north, and 
diminishes in breadth, but increases in elevation, till at the 
distance of 750 yards from the commencement, where it is 
forty feet in p jrpendiciilar height, and is interrupted l^y a break 
of nearly the same breadth as tlu; river, 'lo this succeeds a 
piece of flat groimtl, apparc*ntly gained from the river by a 
slight change in its course, it being 110 yards in length and 250 | 
in its greatest breadth, and along its base are traces of a con- 
tinuation of the embankment, which is there a narrow line that j 
soon loses itself.*^ i 


What remains of the masonry of El Kasr resembles the 
best brickwork of European construction, and is in such a good 
state of preservation, that Mr. Rich was for some time doubtful 
■ whether it was a Babylonian ruin at all On its northern front 
^ stands a curious relic of the past, presenting a weird aspect 
hmidsl the desolation by which it is surrounded — this is an 
isolated tree, to which the Arabs have given the name “Athleh.” 
It appears to be of vast antiquity ; the natives, who regard it 
with superstitious veneration, aver that it flourished in ancient 
Babylon, aud was saved by God from the destruction that 
overtook that city, that it might afford vVii a convenient place 
to tic up his horse after the battle of lllllah. The tree is of a 
sficcies unknown elsewhere in Mesopotamia. As it now stands 
it presents only a bare and decayed half, or longituditial 
section ; yet a few branches still sprout out from its crest, and 
present an cver-green front. It is the sole living representative 
of a mighty past. The tree is said to be a variety of the 
Tamarix Oru'ntalis, bearing flexible boughs with leaves formed 
of long, slender stems, with smaller branching leaves like those 
of the pine and cedar, but of a lighter green. 
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'HIE INTERIOR. 

The Indian village on whose quietude we had thus intruded 
had green maiiles and alders shading the houses, giving it a 
pleasant look. Thus far Indian life— in the heyday of summer 
and plenty — looked pleasant enough. But all around the 
village is “an ancient and fish-like smell”— an odour of 
salmon in all stages of decay — for it is also the height of 
the salmon fishing season. 'I’licre is a weir of iqn ight poles, 
with oblong boxes, made of an open work of cedar roils, with 
their open mouths to the current, suspended from its base ; 
while canoes dash hillicr and thither with the eager fishermen. 
An Indian, stark naked, stands over a pool, and now and again 
spears a silvery salmon, numbers of w'hich are lying quivering 
on the bank beside him. In the lodges, families are silling 
round the fires, boiling and eating “ sabud ” to their stomach’s 
content ; and grcasy-looking youngsters have scarcely energy 
enough lo peer out of their fat-encompassed eyes at the “ King 
George men” who have — rare event — come on a visit lo them*. 
I am not long here before certain old worthies suddenly 
recollect that they knew me once before, or that they ren- 
dered some ser\'ice lo somebody or other — date and circum- 
stance not very clear — the end of which is, of course, a plug 
of tobacco or a pipeful of paint. 

Glad to escape from the multitude of friends, we file 
out of Quamichan (the “ humii-backed country”), as from 
the contour of the surrounding hills it is called, and again 
have only the tall pines and the whirring grouse for our 
company. ' Afternoon is far advanced when we reach the 
highest Indian village on the Cowichan River — called I’samcna 
(“the upi^r place”) — and as we have here fixed our render* 
vous, we pitch camp and make ourselves at home until our 


river party arrives, 'rsamena is a quiet place, a sort of 
fishy edition of the “Deserted Village,” and a few old folks loaf 
about with an air of departed grandeur. Among the shady 
trees behind the village we sec carved figures and quaint 
sculpUirings on the graves, and many of the graves seem new, 
and tfic figures betoken a taste aeipiired since civilisation has 
got on their borders. Sometimes a jnan is represented with 
a hat on, while on other pillars, su])porting a box into which 
the body is doubled, the owl -emblem of the departed — is 
rudely carved. 

Old Kakalatza, the chief, is soon introduced to us ; a quiet 
old man, who sits in front of our little tent-door talking in a 
subdued way, almost under his breath. “ You had many 
]>eoplc once in your village?” I ask him. “ Very famous were 
the warriors of Tsamena in old 1 'sosieten’s wars ?” “Ah, yes !” 
is the rc|)Iy in the careless, oft' hand way of these Indians ; 
“but some are gone to Victoria, and some are hunting on the 
hills, and some are gathering gamass ; * others are fishing at 
the salt water, while others arc gone t^iere — when they go there 
they never come back again and we felt sorry for the old 
man, as he y)ointed with his thumb over his shoulder to the last 
resting-place of the warriors of Tsamena. Kakalatza is a great 
hunter, and every year goes into the interior to hunt elk, by the 
borders of the great^ lake out of which this river arises ; lie 
agrees to go with us and take his canoe along with him, to 
convey our stores, so that suddenly a heavy source of anxiety 
is removed from our minds. 

Whilst we were sitting down to supper in the course of the 
s£imc evening, a strange-looking recruit for our expedition 

* The bulbs of Gamassia escHienta^ much used as an article of food by 
the Indians. 
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turned iip» broken, Red -River Prench, ofTcred his our surveyor — much more practical, if less poetical — ^jots down 

services as hunter to M stcur le Capttaiae, As he sat apart that “Prairie No. i contains so many acres, has stony soil, but 
on a loS> solitary hand in his pocket, a more unpromising- is well watered and wooded, and might possibly yield crops in 
looking character could not well be imagnhed. He was no less th j better part.” Rare, however, are these little open stretrhc.s, 
a man than. “ One-armed I'omo,'* or Thomas, famous among for dense pine forests scan to prevail everywhere. Often 
hunters and trappers all the way from Vancouver Island to drifts of timber lie athwart our path for several hundred yards, 
Rupert’s Land, and of late years not unknown to Her and wc cither “’coon it” alont; the tops of ihc faUen trees, or 
Majesty’s courts of Justice in a rather comY)romising light, weep on all fours through the dense underbrush wntd 'we 
Ills father was an Iriqnois voyageur from Canada, his mother, regain open ground. Crouse are in abundance, and partfrdges, 
a Chinook from Ihe Columbia River. He had for forty years as they are called here — or sometimes wiWow-grousc l^Bonasia 
lunvei a\)OUt over the country among Hudson Bay forts and flew up among the ferns, taking to trees and bushes 

hunting stations — voyagrur, farmer, hunter, trapper — possibly the moment they are flushed. If a man is hungr)^, and inclined 
worse; speakiiig every Indian language and most European to be of a pot-hunting rather than a sportsmanlike temperament, 
ones, so far as he had met with anybody to teach him ; very then it is easy enough with a revolver to clear a bush of them, 
often “ wanted,” but rarely to be found ; half Indian, half simply by commencing at the bottom and finishing off witli the 


white ; a north-western polyglot interjircter, doing a little of 
everything — some things very well. Under more fiivourablc 
circumstances he would have been an Admirable Crichton. 
As it was, One-armed 'Ibmo was only a roving vagabond, 
to whom an expedition of this sort was just a windfall ; 
and though I had been particularly warned to give a wide 
berth to this same north-western genius, yet, at that time 
being very much in want of his accomjilishmcnts, 1 risked 
the engaging of him on trial for a few weeks. Among our 
motley crew 'I'omo was not long in finding an old accpiaint- 
ance, who promised to become guarantee for him, and before 
evening was over he delighted us all by the versatility of his 
accompli shments. Story after story dro])ped from his ready 
longue; jokes in I'uiglish, /Vv/.r //’c.</;'//^in Krenclu and .slow, 
sonorous [iroverbs in Spanisli, were raUk'd off in (]iiic'k suc- 
cession ; while he ke])t up a by-talk with the Tndings, W'ho 
appeared to half fear, half admire him. TonH)’s outfit was not 
extensive. He stood five feet odd in his ragged trousers and 
woollen shirt ; a grey cap was set jauntily on his head, and a 
l)'iir of wooden-S()k*d l)oots, made by himself, were on his feel. 
More than that he had not. He borrowed a blanket^ from 
his friend the chief, and we sii})jdied liim with a ritle ; so he 
declares witli a very big us he sejuints along the barrel, 

that “ he is a man ont'o more,” and in two minutes is asleep 
under a tree, with the gun between his legs. During all our 
long connection none of us had ever rea.son to regret the day 
when he joined our party, and to this hour One armed I’omo, 
the swarthy vagabond of the western forests, is only remem- 
bered as a hearty fellow - iiritK'e of hunters and doctor of all 
woodcraft — whose single arm was more than most men’s 
two, and without wiiosc help the map of VarK'onver would 
have been but a sorry blank yet, and the first J''..xj)loring Expe- 
dition a forgotten afiair. 

Next morning w'C arc astir, and off before the sleepy 
villagers arc about. Our river ixarly is now well organised 
though every hour the labour is gelling more se vere as the 
current becomes more rajiid. Four men, with long poles, 
swing it up stream, and hard work it is. Scarcely less .severe 
are our labours on land. Our pathway leads through a 
tangled forest, until all track di.sapix*nrs, and wc steer by the 
river. Sometimes we trudge pleasantly over a green fern- 
covered prairie, shut in by forest, and througli wliicb a purling 
stream runs to join the river. Here our old desire for a “ lodge 
in some vast wilderness*’ revives, ami we ]>lan out in Alna.schar- 
like dreams, the day when we will leave the cares of the world 
and science behind, and settle in this little western oasis, while 


birds in the topmost branches. I’his treeing of grouse is quite 
common in Canada and some portions of the Northern Stales, 
and in these dense forests renders pointers quite useless. On 
the prairies it is not so bad, but in the wooded country, to the 
west of the Cascade Mountains, any open country is vciy 
uncommon. We are not remarkably conscientious how we get 
our larder filled, so long as it is filled, and accordingly before 
evening not a few grouse have fallen to onr pistols. The sun 
is getting low, and as wc think of making for the river, to see 
if our canoe is not at hand, we hear the report of a gun, 
and in a few minutes, emerging by the side of a little lake, 
bright with the yellow water-lily, wc fiml our capoc ])arty 
busy preparing supper, 'fhey »nrc encamped on a little 
prairie, c.lose by an old Indian lodge ; the fire is blazing away 
right merrily, and while Buttle is making tt‘a, 'J’omo is .skinning 
a (leer, which he has .shot, and the son of the warlike Locha is 
boiling beans, flavoured with wild onions and grouse eggs. 
Everybody is in excellent Imnu>ur at the good < ommencement 
of our first day’s trip Into the wilds ; and a good .suiqier, what- 
ever the record of sucli a materialistic affair may be thought of 
bY jK’Oplc who never know what it was to lie down without 
siK’h, and know tliat your breakfast was yet on four legs in 
the woods, adds an ac'mc to cveryl)ody’s good nature. We 
compare notes for the day, write out our memoninda, and 
protract such sketches as we may have made, arrange next 
day’s work, and, after smoking a last pipe, each man rolls him- 
self in his red, blue, or green l)lanket, and before the chrono- 
meter goes round another ten minutes, everybody is snoring , 
away under his lavourite tree, on a idle of fir twigs, most fra- 
grant and grateful of woodland couches. 

Such was our daily routine for many weeks ; the land 
])arty meeting the river party at night, at some hciul of the 
river; or, by ])rt*-arranged signals, coming to their assistance, 
to help them to carry the canoe and cargo over drifts of trees, 
\vhi( h jammed up the rivi.T in ])laces. 1'hc river navigation was 
often very bad, and sometimes wc had to dispati h assistance 
to bring the canoe alongside our camp, the canoe-men bejng 
ihoniughly w'orn out ; though at other times the land party 
w'ould arrive after dark, even more, exhausted than the river 
party- Sometimes wc had to ])ush through the bushes, wet 
and drij)])ing with a continual down-poiir of rain — the water 
literally pouring down our back.s — over fallen trees, the bark of 
which, wet and sli])i)erv, slid from under our feet, and sending 
us tumbling, blanket and “jiack” on back, into some ravine, 
where we might think ourselves happy ilid no further mishap 
befall us than a thorough sousina, a trifle in our then soaked 
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condition. In such a case there was no use in putting on 
a wry face, for the laugli would ]>e against us, and there was 
nothing but to ‘*grin and bear it.” At other limes we had to 
cross deep glens, through which a roaring mountain torrent 
was rushing, I)y a frail bridge composed of a single tree thrown 
over. The slightest nervousness would overbalance the 
traveller, and little hope could be entertained of his after 
safety, so that some of our more timid companions preferreij 
]muicntly to work their way over astride of the log, after 
the operation called ***cooning” it — ludicrous in name, and 
still more ludicrous in reality. Sometimes the river ran 
between high, rocky banks, over which we had to climb, 
looking down on the river party far beneath, like toy 7 'oyaorurs, 
drawing a tiny canoe. Down in shady hollows we often 
came on streams where the remains of old l)ear-trai>s, and the 
skeleton salmon, with which they had once been baited, in 
tlicm, telling that once on a time hunters had passed that way; 
but hitherto not a human being had crossed our j)ath. With the 
exception of our companion, Kakalatza, it is now rarely that 
anybody troubles these wilds, tlmugh certain signs pointed out 
by the old Indian, told him that somebody liad ])assed that way 
not long before, and, profiting by past experiences, he would, 
after his own fasliion, write directions or warnings for them on 
the smooth-barked trees, wliidi would catch their eyes. 'I'here, 
with a bit of red chalk wliich In; had ])irke<l ii]) among the 
j)arty, he would mark a ford, whore a foot traveller could cross, 
by the rude .sketch of a man canying a load above his head : 
.and at a bad rapid, it would be a canoe turned upside down ; as 
a sort of postscript, he >vonld add the information that wt h.ad 
])assed by there on or about such a lime of the moon, by 
chalking out a half-moon, nine figures with “ chimney-] >ot” hats 
(the universal .savage .sign for a white man), two figures >vithout 
hats, and one without an arm ; and lastly, with an internal 
cluickle, a by wliich he meant to represent a tliit‘vish, 

onc-eyeil, stum|)-tniled cur, wiiicli one of oiir jmrty sh.ired 
his meals Avitli, and which w'as kicked by everybody else. 
None of the Indi.ins on this coast — unless Kak.alatza is an 
exception, and really J think tlie knowledge mi his jiart w^as 
an invention of his own — know anything of the sign-wTiting 
of the Eastern American Indians, and little of any sign- 
language, except a few contemptuous shrugs or grimaces, 
though at Cape Flattery I saw among the Indians there a 
' family who knew how to communicate tlieir thoughts by means 
of signs in waiting, .some specimens |of w'hich I ]iosse.ss. '.riie 
study of these lias induced the author, and others better able 
to judge of such matters, to believe that these wxre learned 
from a party of Jajxincse seaiucn, w'lio wx’re wrecked at Cajie 
Flattery in 1836, and lived for some time among these IndianJi ; 
but the discussion of tliis iioint would lead us into matters 
foreign to the nature of this artii le, and must be reserved for 
another ])lace. Old Kakalal/a was rjuite a study in his way. 
Soitie time or other an iMiglish dandy, w'ho had found his 
wxiy to the confines of liis village, had presented Kakalatza 
with a superfine . black silk liai, and a hat-box, the former 
owmer having no need for such civilised superfluities in so 
wx‘sterly a longitude. In course of time the old man began 
to regard this hat and hat-box in the light of his guarantees 
of respectability, and accordingly when he went with us the 
hat-box was put into the canoe, either out of an idea that 
the possession of it w'ouUbiiniwess us witli awe, or that he w^as 
afraid to endanger the ]»eace of hi.s village by leaving such 


a valuable piece of property unprotected in his lodge. How- 
ever, on Sunday mornings he would carefully give liimself the 
usual weekly wash, comb out his long, raven locks (with his 
fingers), paint a streak of red down the bridge of his nose, and 
1^ three others of a similar nature radiating from either cheek, 
draw his blanket about him, and finally, putting on liis tall 
hat (which was rather of an ancient “ fashion ”), he would sit 
under a giant pine dignified enough for a sachem. Kakalatza 
was a i)ioiis man, as Indians go (he had not killed a man, 
he told us, for six months), and as lie had lately joined 
the Catholic Church, I had once thought of constituting 
him domestic (:ha])lain to the expedition; but on consulting 
the ex-clcrgyman of our party, gravely assured* me that, 
looking at the matter from a business i>oint of view^ he did not 
consider the man worth the fifty cents a Sunday extra which 
he demanded for his service.s, and that, moreover, if there were 
any burying to do — bajitisms and marriages w’erc out of the 
question — he himself would be glad to do for his tobacco, 

Sunday W’as generally voted a day of rest, and I regret to 
say w^as looked upon by the astronomer of the party as a 
fiivourable lime for getting siglits for the errors of the chrono- 
meters, and by everybody else for mending and washing clotlies, 
and generally bringing up leew^ay for the week past. It was 
very pleasant on thi:sc quiet summer evenings as w'e lay around 
the blazing fire, talking of the jiast ami future- for wx* were all 
young enough to look to a future — and all of us old enough 
and experienced enough of the world to have a tale of the past 
to tell. There wx*rc men round that camp fire whose lives 
were a romance, and# it was only years afterwards that I 
aci'idonlally learned liow weird a tale one at least could liave 
tolvl ; bwl here, far in the interior of the unknown land, he lay 
dreamily .smoking, and thinking of the former days when liis 
name w^as not unknown to fame. It w\is on these occasions 
that old Kakalatza, through an cvcr-rcady inter] iretcr, w^ould 
tell his talc.s of w'ar, and of love, and of the forest glade ; tales, 
some of which are now^ embalmed in American mythology, and 
smoked and theorised over liy dreamy (Icrman savans^ w'ho, 

1 fear, make much more of them lhai! cither the teller or the 
recorder ever did. h'.very dark ]>ool suggested a story to him, 
every living thing had a su])erstition, and hour after hour wc 
lay aw’ukc listening to the strange story of Kakalatza, Lord of 
Tsaniena. 

Not a whit loss backw^ard is our one-armed lumter, w'hose 
head is full of siicli lore. 'Jlie men to wliom all tliis is 
novel, lie in the tent doors listening and questioning willi fresh 
interest ; while those w'ho arc already initiated in such matters 
arc equally alert to commentate and criticise. It is the only 
amusement of the men, and far be it from the commander by 
any act of his tt) discourage their mirth and good spirits, if they 
clioose to spend their leislire hours in this manner. Men are 
only too a])t to get w’hat they call “dowui in the mouth,” with- 
out their leader by any foolisli w’ish of his to exercise a tyran- 
nical authority over their habits, adding to or inducing it. So 
they lie talking and laughing, and listening and wondering, 
until the fire burns low', and 7 bmo is preparing to get asleep 
under his tree, his only ]ircj)aT.'rtion for that event — as indeed 
wdtii all of US" being to lake off his boots. Ihil fresli w'ood is 
thrown on the embers, and as the gladsome blaze lights up the 
forest and scares the owls from their roosting places, the t ry is 
raised, “Clive us another story, ‘romo;” and the saga-man of 
the north-west continues his talcs fiir into the night. 
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A Huvopean Sojourn in Japan . — 

FROM THK FRENCH OF M. AIMJ^: HUMBEHT, SWISS MINISTER IN JAPAN, 

HISTORY OF THE siooouNS. ^ ^Y\c crown. Soxnc. oii \.\\on\ to t\\cmse\ves at\ absolute 

Brought up at the court of Kioto, Yoritomo learned to know power in the government ol their impeTiaV bets, whWe others 
the weak state into which the power of the Dairi had fallen, iitcrcased thdr domains at the expense ot then wd^Dhonxs, 
The Mikado, shut up in his seraglio, occupied himself with ■ During a number of years, family wars, and acts of vengeance 
notliing but tlie intrigues of the palace 3 tlie courtiers aban- j and retaliation, steeped in blood the rustic fortresses of the 
doned themselves to idleness and debauchery ; and the ancient ! principal dynasties of Jai)an, and anarchy spread gradually, 
families, related by family lies or interest to the emperor, | Upon this, Yoritomo, whose family had suffered much in these 
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thought only of i:sing their court influence for selfish i>iirposes. troubles, obtained from the Mikado, after various vicissitudes, 
They strove to open to their elder sons a career of the highest a superior command and very extended power to rc-cslablish 
dignity, whilst they made llu: younger ones take onlers. As | order in the empire 

for the (laughters, rather than put llieiu into eonvenis, they 1 At this epoch neither the Mikado nor the armed loids 
solicited their admission to the band of fifty ladies of honour to had trooj)s to bring in the field, except the territorial 
the Kmpress, who were all bound to take the vow of chastity. | militia -the s(^ldicrs of ivbich returned to their hearths wiien 
The matrons of high degree had in their turn an opportunity of j an ex])cdition was ended. Yoritomo formed for himself a 
exercising their amliitioii on the oei'asion (jf the ceremonies [ j)crmanent army, ])erfected tlie art of encampment, availing 
which acconijianied the birth of the heir presumptive, and the hiinsell of it for the discijilinc of his soldiers, and neglected 
nomination of his nurse, who was chosen from amongst eighty nothing which c(jiild make tliem forget the habit.s of their 
ladies, of the old feudal nobility, who seemed the best qualified oidiiiary domestic life. In this reform he achieved complete 
to perform such an imjiortant function. While these things success. He subdued the daimios, who had attempted to 
were going on at Kioto, the daimios, who lived retired in their make themselves independent, and forced them to take the 
provinces, relaxed little by little their fidelity in the accom- oath of allegiance to him, in his capacity of lieutenant of the 
plishment of the obligations winch they had contracted towards Mikado. 
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Some of them, who refu.sc(i to recognise this title, were 
banished, with their families; their estates were ('onfiscated, 
and frequently, when exasf)eratetl by an unexpected resistance, 
he subjected his enemies to the most cruel punishments. On 
the other hand, he did not neglect to take a part (through his^ 
agents) in the intrigues of the Dairi, He had commenced his 
career under the sixty-sixtli Mikado ; he terminated it under the 
eighty-third. 

'fhe einj>erors who had opposed him were obliged to abdi- 
cate ; one of them look the cowl, and slnU himself up in a 
cloister. It was only under the eighty-second Mikado tliat 
Yoritomo was ofticially invested with the title of Siogoun, though 
in fact he had performed the functions of that office for twenty 
years. He was suc ceeded by his eldest son, and from that time 
forth there have been two distinct courts in Japan — that of the 
Mikado at Kioto, and that of the Siogoun at Kamakura. At 
first the new power was not hereditary, but it sometimes 
happened that the sons of the Mikado were invested with it. 

'J’hc sacerdotal and literary court of Kioto, far from taking 
umbrage at what was done at Kamakura, seemed quite pleased 
to find in the new government a variety of subjects on \yliich 
to exercise their facetious raillery. Amongst these were the 
line airs which the wife of tlie Siogoun gave herself; the 
bad taste displayed in the toilettes of his suite ; the vulgar 
j)lay of the ac'tors ; the unnatural style of the dancers ; tlie 
medley of colours in the military uniforms established by 
Yoritomo ; the vulgarity of the <'(m\'ersaliojj and manners of 
tliese distinguished upstarts, who assumed the attitude of 
deliverers of the cmjiire and restorers of the jiontifieal^ 
throne. 

Ilut an iinforoseen event occurrcHl, which gave a sudden 
imjiorlanco to the court of Kamakura, and centred on it the 
observation and sympathy of the nation. In the twelfth 
month of the year 1268, a Mongol embassy landed at Ja])an, 
presenting themsi;lves in the name of Kubla’i Khan, a worthy 
dc.sc:endant of the coiKiuering 'J'artars, who twelve years 
later made himself master of C'hina, chose Pekin as his 
residenc e, and founded the Yuen dynasty, inulor whose rule 
the grand canal was const ruc'ted. He was the sovereign who 
retained at his court the Venetian, Marco Polo, the first 
traveller who furnished Kuro])e with any accurate ideas about 
China and Ja]Km. 

It is said that his account exercised such a jjowcrfiil 
influence on (’olumbus, that we may be said to owe 
to him indirectly the discovery of America. KublaV-Khan 
wrote to the Emperor of Nii^ion : — “I am the chief of 
a state, fonnerly without importance, but now so great that 
the countries and towns which rectognise my authority <;i\n 
hardly be ( ounted. I maintain jieaceable terms with the neigh- 
bouring princes, I have ])Ut an end t(^ the hostilities of which 
Kaoli was fonnerly the scene. I'he i hief of this little kingdom 
has* come to my court to' testify his gratitude, and 1 have 
treated him as a father treats his child, and towards lhe])rinces 
of Nippon 1 will act in the same manner. No ambassador 
from you has yet had an interview with me. I fear that 
they have not given you in your country a true account of the 
state of things, so I send you this letter by delegates who will 
make known to you my intentions. 'J1ie wise man lias said 
that the world ought to make but one family ; but if we do 
not keep up amicable relations with each other how can we 
carry out that principle ? I’or my part, I intend to persevere 


in the accomplishment of it, even if I am obliged to use the 
force of arms I It is, therefore, now for the sovereign of Nippon 
to .see what he thinks fit to do.” The Mikado expressed his 
intention of giving a favourable reply to the overtures of 
Kublai-Khan. Tlie Siogoun, on the contrary, declared himself 
opposed to all ideas of alliance with the tribes of the Mongol. 
He convoked an assembly of the daimios at Kamakura 
submitted to them bis objections, and enlisted them on his 
side. 

The embassy was dismissed with some eva.sive words ; and 
in the following year the Mongol cliief proposed in vain to 
arrange an inter\ucvv between the delegates of the two empires, 
in the island of Tsusima in the strait of Corea. In the year 
1271 a new' mission from him met with no reply. In 1273 he 
sent two ambassadors to Kamakura ; the Siogoun refused to 
see them. 

A short time afterwards news came tliat two generals of 
Kublai-Khan were about to atlai k Japan, at the head of an 
expedition of 300 war junks, 300 fast, sailing ships, and 300 
transport ships. The Mikado ordered public prayers and 
processions to the princi])al temples of the Kariiis. The 
Siogoun organised the pational defence, and the Mongols were 
beaten ami repulsed on every part of tlie coast where thty 
aucnipte<l to make a des( eni. 'J heir Khan tried in vain to 
renew the negotiations. 

'IVo anibassailors whom he sent to the Siogoun in 1275 
w'ere immediately ejected, and a third, w’lio presented him- 
self in I27(^ was beheaded. .After this (if w-e are to believe 
the annals of Japan) the country w'as threatened with the 
most formidable expedition that ever sailed on the waters 
of the* extreme East. Tlie Mongol fleet counted 4,000 
ves.sels, and (orfied an army of 240,000 men. 'rhey sailed 
before the wind to Feraiido, near the entrance of tlie inner 
.sea, when a typhoon dispersed them, and they were broken 
to pieces on the coasts ; every one who did not i»cri.sh in 
the waves, fell beneath the weapons of tlie Japanese. They 
only spared three i*risoners, who were sent to the other side 
of the strait to carry tlie news. .After such events it was no 
longer possible to look u]»on tlie Siogouns as mere functionaries 
of the crowm, nor even as tlic iwotectors of the Mikado. I’he 
entire nation were indebted to them. lYom this lime the court 
of Kioto re( ognised in llial of Kamakura a rival destined ere 
long to e<:li7)se and sn])plant the old regime in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the empire. 

At tlie present time we find, at Kainakuni as it w'crc, the 
Pantheon of the glories of Japan ; composed of a majestic 
c orcction of sacred buildings, which have been respected 
through all the fuiy of civil wars. They are plac'cd under the 
tutelage of Hatchiman, one of the great national Karnis, 
belonging to the heroic’ times of the cmijire of the Mikados. 
"J'he mother of Hatchiman W'as the Panpress Yengon, who con- 
(juered the three kingdoms of Corea ; she also is honoured as 
a divinity. 

Plvcry year, on the ninth day of the ninth month, a 
solemn procession took place in memory of her ^^eat deeds, 
near to the limb w^hich is consecrated to her at Fuslmi, in the 
country of Yamasiro. Yengon herself .sumamed her son 
Satsmau (“The eight banners”), in consequence of a sign 
which appe.ired to her in the sky at the birth of this child. 
Thanks to the education she gave him, he became the most 
skilful of generals and the bravest of soldiers. When the Empress 
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had attained the age of a hundred she transmitted to him the 
s( t‘\)ire and crown of the Mikados, in the year 270 of our era •, 
he was then seventy*one years of age. He had a glorious reign 
of forty-three years, under the name of Woozin, and was raised, 
after his death, to the ranks of the iirotecting spirits of tlic 
empire, and he is reverenced especially as the patron of soldiers. 
In the annual fetes which they dedicate to him, they celebrate 
the memories of the dead heroes of the country, and the pro 
cessions which they form on these occasions remind one of the 
ancient funeral pomps in the worship of the Kamis. We see 
tliere horses prei)ared as if for sacrifice, but instead' of immo- 
lating them they are suddenly set free in the racc-coursc. 
Most of llic large towns of Japan possess a temple dedicated 
to Halchiman ; that of Kamakura is distinguished from all 
the others by the glorious troi)hies it contains. Low, large 
i)uil(lings serve for tlie display of these national riches ; it is 
tlicre, they say, that the spoils of the Corea and of the Mongol 
invasions are accumulated, and also the articles taken from the 
Portuguese colonies and the Christian coinniunitics of Japan, 
when the J'ortuguese were expelled and tlie Jaj)ancsc Christians 
exterminated by order of the Siogouns. No European has 
yet had a sight of the trophies of Kamakura. Whilst the 
states of Europe parade before tlie eyes of the whole worhl 
the trophies of their wars, Japan tries to hide from strangers 
the monuments of her military glory. They hold them 
ill reserve (like a family treasure) iu the ancient sanctuaries 
into whidi no profane jiersons can jMjssibly obtain access. 
On aiiproaching the temple of Hatchynan we could easily 
rceive that our arrival had been signalled, and that the 
priests wore running in haste to close the shutters, of the 
trcasiire-houf.es. • 

THE TEMPLES OK KAMAKURA. 

The temple of Ilatchiman is apjiroached by long avenues 
of lofty cedars, which form the most noble decoration of 
the.sc Ja[)anese places of worship. In advancing along this 
avenue, which is on tin: side of Kanasawa, one sees numerous 
oratories and commemoraiivc stones whicli mark the stations 
of the processions. .Shortly after crossing a pretty \vooden 
bridge over a river, we found ourselves at tlie entrance of 
another path, coming from the sea-coast and forming the centre 
of a large street. 

This is the principal avenue ; it is intersected by three 
gigantic ioris, and opens into a large s<juare directly in front 
of the terraces, walls, and buildings of tlic iciniile. Even 
the interior of this sacred place is (|iiite open to the street, 
and bounded on three sides by a mass of masonry slightly 
raised, surmounted by a l)arrit?r of wood iiaintod red and 
black. Two steps lead to the first terrace — one secs nothing 
there but the houses of the bon/.cs, arranged like tlie scenes of 
a stage, amongst trees jilanted along the boundary-^vall, whilst 
two large ponds of oval shape occupy the centre of the 
place, communicating with each other by a large canal, over 
which are thrown two parallel liridgos, each e(iually remarkalile 
in its way. I'hat on the right is of freestone and whitish 
granite, and it nearly describes a perfect semicircle, so that one 
asks involuntarily for what feats of balancing it can possibly be 
intended. That on the left is con.striu:ted of wood covered 
with red varnish, with the to])s of the balustrades and other 
ornaments in old varnished copper. The pond under the stone 
bridge is overgrown with magnificent white lotus flowers ; that 
under the wooden bridge is resplendent with red lotus, j 


Amongst the leaves and flowers are to be seen, swimming 
a M)Ut m the Crystai water, \>tig\\V\y-eo\ottTe<.\ bsbes ar\<\ ovV.wa 
wuh ])early ims. lUack Uino’vhCs crawl horn sValV vo sxaWt, 
lifting gently the large at tuatic \Aants, among which odiiAooVmg 
crustaceans are iloating. After having enjoyed this novel 
sp.ectatlc, we walked towards the second parvis ; it is raised 
some steps above the first, and as it is guarded by a fence, 
one cannot ]ienctrate into it witliout crossing the huts of the 
holy guardians of the sanctuary. 

I'he temple of Hatchinian, which rises oi>j^osite the bridges, 
shelters under its high roof two monstrous idols, placed on each 
side of the door which communiciites with tlie centre ol‘ the 
edifice. ^I'hcy are carved in wood, and arc covered from head 
to foot with a coat of vermilion, while their grinning faces and 
enormous busts are spotted with innumerable pajier pellets, 
whicli the visitors throw at them in passing, with as little cere- 
I inony as would be shown liy a troop of school-boys out at 
j jilay. However, the pilgrims make vows to them, and willingly 
I add the ofieringofa pair of straw slioes, of a size proportionate 
to the feet of the two giants, which they attach to the railing 
surrounding tlie statues. These shoes are suspemled by 
thousands to the bars of the railings, and one can imagine 
tlie pleasing effect \vhich this dec oration })ro( luces. One of 
the lay brothers came up to jis on our arrival. His wheedling 
manner betrayed interested motives, and we assured him that 
his good offices should not go unrewarded if he would procure 
us access to the buildings ; he shook liis head to make us under- 
^stnndthat what ive asked was an impossibility, but followed our 
I stejis, nevertheless, with the mechanical punctuality of a man 
exec iiting an order. 

The. sight that met our eyes was truly worthy of admira- 
tion. A liigh terrace, with a long fiiglit of stone steps leading 
up to it, looks down upon the second parvis. It is held up 
by a wall of cyclopean construction, and supports the principal 
temple as well as the houses of the priests. 

'J'he greyish roofs of these various edifices stand out in 
strong relief against a dark forest of pines and cedars. On 
onr left were the buihlings containing the treasures, one of 
them having a |)yramidic:al roof, surmounted by a bronze spire 
artistically wrought. At the foot of the great staircase was the 
chapel for ablutions. On our right stood a high ])agoda, con- 
structed on the jirinciple of the Chinese pagodas ; but in style 
less irregular, and more simple and severe. 'Lhe first floor is 
square in plan, and is sii])i)orted by j)illars, while the second 
consists of a largo, round gallery, whicli, though massive, 
is so light in its form that it ap])ears to rest on a single 
A pointed roof, wuder at the base, and ending in 
a high-pointed sjare, cast in bronze and ornamented with 
a]>pemlages of the same metal, completes the effect of tliis 
strange monument, in which it would be imj)ossible to com- 
bine greater boldness of style with a better understandings of 
jiroportion. 

In contemplating such an edifice a European can at first 
hardly siqipress a sentiment of aversion from what appears 
lo Iiim an arcliitcctufal monstrosity ; but this soon gives 
way lo more agreealilc feelings under the imposing and 
harmonious impression which all true works of . art pro- 
duce. 'J'he ornamentation of the buildings is both tasteful 
and abundant, occurring jirincipally on the pediments of 
the doors and the cornices which support the roofs. The 
beautiful brown tint of the timber,, which is almost the only 
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material cMiiployed in these structures, is enlivened by some 
details of sciilj)tiire, painted red or green, while the general 
beauty of the picture is enlianced by a frame-work of venerable 
trees, and the incomparable brilliancy of the sky, for the atmo-J 
sphere of Japan is probably clearer than that of any other 
country in the world. AVc then i)roree(led to explore further. 
Helow the pagoda was a turret containing a great bell, beauti- 
fully carved, and an oratory with three golden images on the | 
altar, a large one in the centre, and a small one on either side, 
all of them surrounded by a halo. Thus, although the temple 
of Halchiman is consecrated to a Kami, it is quite evident 
that religious customs derived from India have supplanted 
here the ancient national worship. We had a fresh ])roof of 
this when, as we were turning back, we were retp tested by 
the lay brother to go a little further, and were stopped under a 


of religious adoration and patriotic enthusiasm. Like the 
tribes of Israel at the dedication of the Temple, the people 
of Nippon and of the neighbouring islands filled these 
parvises and avenues under the eyes of the chiefs of the 
nation, who were grouped on the esplanade of the temple, 
from which a view is obtained of the blue sea beyond the 
roofs, bridges, and the three wide gales in the great avenue. 
One can imagine a multitude surrounding these buildings, 
and clustering about the pillars, and the natural arcades 
formed by the plantations of cedars; all the space from 
the great ' terrace to the sea forming one immense temple, 
radiant with light and colouring, under the canopy of 
heaven. 

^ Nothing could form a more complete contrast to this 
picture than another temple which we visited on leaving 
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tree laden with votive offerings, at the foot of whic h was a 
mass of rock, surrounded by a barrier. lie pointed out to us 
an opening shaped like a scabbard, which he pretended to be 
the work of Nature, though, I suspect, the chisel of the priests 
had at least completed the image, of which chance had 
formed a rough outline. However that may be, the gc^od 
fathers seem to have made a hapj>y speculation in exposing 
to the veneration of the natives this rock, whidi recalls the 
similar invention of the Brahmins. The votive offerings alone 
pMve that it receives the homage of large numbers of pilgrims. 
Thus, the Japanese, without falling into all the errors of 
paganism, have not escaped the ridiculous consequences of 
a system which tends to deify all the powers of Nature. Tlie ! 
people, who arc the most intelligent and the most incredulous 
of the extreme East, are, notwithstanding, a very superstitions ^ 
I>eople. „ I 

We took a last view from the height of the terrace over 
the whole of the sacred buildings, and could not help regretting 
the time when an entire people could unite with the magi.s- 
trates and ministers of their 'religion in one common act 


! the avenue of Halchiman, A.ltbongh built in a most ad- 
mirable situation, at the end of a promontory from whic h 
; there is a view of the whole I)ay of Kamakura, it only 
i produces a more disagreeable impression, in the midst of 
such beautiful scenery, to come upon a (so called) sacred 
j place so unpleasing. 'Hie sanctuary docs not at first ap- 
pear to have any remarkable peculiarity — some insignificant 
golden idols are placed over the liigh altar, and in a side 
chapel there is an image of the god of riches anned with a 
miner’s hammer. The j)ricst who received us led us behind 
the high altar, and there, in a cage, which was as dark as a 
prison and as high as a tower, they lighted two lanterns, and 
slowly raised themselves up by a sort of pole, and by the 
flickering light of these two stars, lost in the darkness of the 
roof, wc perceived that we were face to face with an enormous 
idol of gilt wood, from thirty to forty feet in height, bearing 
in the riglit hand a sceptre, in the left a lotus, while the 
forehead was adorned with a tiara composed of three rows of 
beads, representing the inferior deities. This gigantic idol 
belongs to the category of the auxiliary deities of the Buddhist 
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mythology, the Amidas, the jvwannons, and the interccssois 
who receive the prayers of men and pass them on to heaven. 
It is by means of such religious deceptions and fantastic scenes 
that the priests All the minds of their flocks with supeisiitious 
terror, and keep them under their power in a state of perjictual 
imbecility. 

From thence we took the road to the great statue of the 
Daiboudhs, which is pre-eminently the wonder of Kamakura. 
This monument dedicated to the Daiboudhs, that is to say, to 
the great ' Buddha, is perhaps considered the most perfect 
specimen of Japanese genius, both in point of art and of 
religious sentiment. The temple of Hatchiman has already 

\ Ju u 


aflbided us a remarkable cvainple of the way in which native 
art can produce, AMth liitic expense, that impression of 
religious grandeui, which, in our northern climates, has 
characteiised the stupendous ettbits of Gothic architecture. 
'The temple of the Daiboudhs A\as obliged to assume, in some 
res^x^cts, a different aspect from the former ; instead of large 
dimensions, and the unlimited space which appears to extend 
from gale to gate, as far as the sea, a solitary, mysterious retreat 
was necessary, in order to prepare the mind, as it were, for 
some supernatural revelation. The road is away from any 
dwellings, and takes the direction of the mounuins, Vmdmg 
amongst high itfbutus hedges, *and on the face of the steep 
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l^d(^ one sees at the bottom of tiie ^v^tte a The Buddhists received,* from llie fcm 
^aiitic braren divinity, in a crouching attitude with joined a sacramental image of a ytty original kind, cow^,>rith the 
hands, and its head inclined, in an attitude of contempladve minutest writing, expressed in thirty-two prind^ ri^s jmei 
ecstacy. The involuntary shock which one experiences at the twenty-four secondary ones, so that they may be transmitted 
appearance of this gigantic figure soon gives way to admiration. to future ages in all integrity* The Japanese idol answors^ b 
There is an irresistible charm in the pose of the Daibuudhs, all essential points to the description of the gr ea t Hindoo 
in the harmony of the proportions of the figure, the grand \ reformer. ' 

simplicity of the drapery, and the pure expression of the They have scrupulously reproduced the /p<^e, the medi- 
features. tative attitude, the joined hands, tlie elongated fingers, ajid 

Every thing around was in harmony with the repose | thumbs placed together, the squatting figure, dte legs bent and 
of the idol. A thick hedge of hornbeam, surmounted by | crossed one over the other, and tlie right foot extended over 
some beautiful groups of trees, enclosed this consecrated 1 the left knee. One recognises in the same way the lar^c smooth 
place, and there was nothing to disturb the solitude and forehead, and the hair formed of a multitude of short curb^ and 
silence. I'hc modest cell of the officiating ])riest was almost can even distinguish the singular protuberance , of the skull 
hidden among the trees. The altar, upon which some incense ; with which the top of the head is deformed, as well as a 
was burning at the foot of the divinity, was' composed of a ' certain tuft of white hair between the eyebrows, which, in 
brass table ornamented with two lotus vases in the same metal, | a statue made of metal, can only be inUicated by a little 
and of very good workmanship. 'J1ie steps and jiarvis of the | round excrescence. 

altar w’ere covered with large flags laid in regular lines. I'he | But all these |xirtic:iilar signs do not constitute the or 
bright blue of the sky, the great shadow of the statue, the sombre ! the characteristic expression. In this respect the DaSboudhs 
h^e of the brass, the brightness of the flowers, and the variety | of Kamakura have nothing in common with the grotesque 
of tints in the hedges and groves, tilled this retreat with the ' figures which arc worshipped in China, and this seems to me 
richest effects of light and colour. The idol of tlie Daiboudhs, • worthy of notice, as it is from China that Buddhism has 
with the pedestal which supports it, is about seventy feet^in , been introduced into Japan. In spite of some difference in 
height It is not at all equal <:o the statue of San Carlo | style and dimensions, the noble Japanese statue is akin to 
Arona, on the borders of Lake Maggiore ; but the | those which are to be seen in great numbers in the islands 
lat«P!eave.s the spectator with the same sensation as if he had ' of Java and Ceylon. 

been placed before a trigonometrical signal. The interiors of ; It is there that the physiognomical type of contempla- 
both these colossal statues have been utilised to a ccrtainf| tion is most religioifkly preserved, and appears under the 
extent European tourists seat themselves in the nose of most exquisite form in images of black marble or grey 
the holy cardinal ; the Jajianese descend by a private staircase j granite,* usually gather below than above the human size, 
into the foundations of their Daiboudhs, where they find a | Japan has inherited some of the jirincipal Buddhist traditions 
quiet oratory, with a ray of light penetrating to the altar through I of these two islands, and was probably Visited by some 
an opening concealed in the folds which form the mantle of j apostles from those distant quarters. On the other hand it 
brass on the neck of the idol. It would be but an idle pursuit suffered in the same way, to a greater degree, under the 
to examine to what extent the Buddha of Kamakura is the infludhee of nearer neighbours. The temples of Kamakura 
Buddlia of history, but it is well to know that it corresponds furnished me wdth more than one example in support of 
with the Buddha of tradition, j this twofold observation. 


^ yoitrney through the Soudan and IVestern Abyssinia, with Reminiscences 

of Captivity. — IX. 

BY LIEUTENANT W. F. FRIDEAUX, F.H*G.$,, BOMBAY STAFF CORPS. 

MAODALA— CONCLUSION. bad formerly belonged to tlie Wallo Gallas, in whose tetlitory 

I HAVE before related how, after the kmeute amongst the it is situated, and which he had wrested from them in his 
j>risoncrs on Sar Amba, Theodore deemed it advisable to place campaign of 1855. Originally used by him as an arsenal, and 
them in a fortress, which, from its remote position and natural treasury, it contained but a few Galla prisoners till 1865, when 
strengtJi, should present fewer facilities for escaiic than the it definitively became the Bastille of Abyssinia. Its merits as a 
Tchlega mountain. He selected Magdala,* a stronghold whidi fortress are now so well known« that it is almost neetUess to 

• It would be to alter now the epellinff of tlitt word. and a very few w<»d« aufic^ to p^e- 

The lume^ however, ij piojwfflr umua. The tot « isoot long, but , reader’s mind a. lonjt htdi^noon, of «|uch one 

»cceAUHtte& r ! limb points to the west, and is eolied Flia. whilst o 3 ipr 
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stretches "'r^' 

L. ateOma. '-tm lea* Ui>^htgh bitt, 

rituated about tha-nrif-p^ « the crescent, which is called 
Sclisy^ fro*® ap<» it, a church dedicated to the 

Trinity j wiSjst h^w^ih th» ^ lies a hroad neck bf, 

land, carted •IsUa^i 'from wa,ht of matiHel, had 

been comp^ed ^ rt»ve dieodfrying forts to take care of thcan- 
EcWes, a nd il v»d eoncentrated art Hs attention uiron the strongest 
point— Nature, however, had done so much for 
him that bia bwii art could aid her but in little. Three sides 
(with the excep^n of a winding path, which, through the 
Kafr-Mr, led to the Mentchura ravine and the Tanta plateau) 
were as cleanly scarped as if fresh from the blasting powder ol 
the sapper. The depth of the escarpment varied at different 
pointa At some places it exceeded j,ooo feet, while at others 
it presented no insuperable bar to the escape of a fugitive. On 
the fourth side<-^that towards Isldmge — a rude and precipitous 
road led to the Kokat-B^r, by which the fortress w’as usually 
entered,^ and aboVe this there was an insignificant abattis^ 
which, though formidable to the badly-armed Gallas, proved no 
obstacle to our men at the time we assiiulted the Amba. The 
Kokat-B 3 .r, and the inner gate whicli* led on to the plateau 
were made of tolerably stout timber, and were always well 
guarded by night. 

The Amba was garrisoned by about 1,400 men, about 600 
of whom were mustered as musketeers, and the remainder as 
bala-ghsha^ or shield-men. The regular jirison guards were not 
included in this computation, and were about seventy or eighty 
in number, I believe. At night the guards were told off from 
the garrison, and took their turns according to a regular roster. 
One of the principal chiefs, with a large body of men, always 
slept at the king’s house, and another at the 'f rcasury, whilst the 
European prison mnd the Aboona’s house w-cre guarded by 
officers of inferior rank. A large body of men always reinforced 
the ordinary guard of the native gaol. This consisted of three 
or four huge houses, into which the prisoners (who etijoyed 
rather a larger measure of liberty during the day) were all 
crammed together at night — each man’s accommodation being 
limited to a space about six feet in length and a foot and 
a-half in width. Among them w’ere some of the principal 
chiefs of Abyssinia, none of whom fared a whit better than 
their humbler comrades. At the time of our anival, Biru 
Goshu, Dedj-azmdtch of Godjiim, Ali Furis, Dedj-azmtiich of 
Yedjow, RS.S Oobyc, the first govenior of the Amba, Kasa and 
Guanguil, sons of Dcdjddj Ooby^ on^igr^, and brothers-indaw 
of the king, with W^-Shoom 'referrd, one of the old Zagacan 
family, and many others of inferior note were there, ‘chained 
hand and foot, and considerable additions were made to the 
party during our stay. 

The Treasury contained most of Theodore’s valuables, 
including his crown, and many precious spoils which he had 
plundered, from different churches. They were all deposited 
in itnall huts covered with as a protection against fire. 
A large supply of powder was also kept in the adjacent 
magaaine. 

Our own aocorntnodation was at first extremely limited, but 
a few days after we Were chained three more huts ivere j^lacetl 
at our disposal, the largest of which was taken possession of by 
‘ Mn Rasaiun, the next one was allotted to Aito Samuel, whilst the 
thirds a tiny hoveh which bad been hitherto used as a stable, 
wiia destined ibir .some > of otir servants It was also arranged 


that the house into which we had been onginally put, should 
be shared between Cameron, Blanc, ' and myself, whilst Messrs. 
Stern, Rosenthal, Kcrans, and Pietro shduld be located in 
the kitchen. Bnt li\auc and vtho had keen friend?, nnd 
comTatVes for many a long day, prefert^ cotnyatadve inde- 
pendence even to the comfort, such as it wa*, of a larger and 
drier bouse ; and besides, We hardly liked the idea of M.r. Stem, 
who, from his profession and education, was entitled to the 
highest respect, lieing forced to sleep amongst the native 
servants, several of whom, from the limited amount of space at 
our disposal, must necessarily have' passed both night and day 
in the kitchen. We therefore petitioned to be allowed to make 
use of the stable as our abode, and our request was granted 
without difficulty. Thiqi three extra houses being situated out- 
side the enclosure, a door waa made in it, and a new fence 
was built up between us and the outer world. Mes.sT.s. 
Cameron, Stern, and Rosenthal kept to their old quarters, 
whilst Kerans and Pietro change<l theirs to the kitchen. 

As Mr. Rassam’s influence with the chiefs increased, so 
did our comfort and accommodation in a corresponding ratio. 
Our neighbour, Bitwiddad Damash, came in one morning with 
a party of his men, helped us to jmll down our cabin and* a 
large j)ortion of the hedge, and soon raised up a much wore 
** eligible and .spacious residence.” The BitWtlddad had for a 
long time been under Blarv:*s care. His erase h.ad been most 
successfully treated, and having, I .suppose, some faint notions 
of giatitude, he tried to show it by making us a trifleftnorc 
comfortable. But he had no notion of virtue being its own 
reward, and it was a long time before we were free from his 
importunities. We had been so thoroughly cleanetl out by our 
royal host tliat, beyond a very scanty supidy of clothing, the 
only article of luxury we “ could nni.ster up between us was a 
small folding mirror, which 1 had brought with me intp the 
country. This was one day incautiously. displayed during a 
visit, and the result was that the Bitwilddad’s longing eyes 
could never be kept oft' it when it was visil)le, or his thoughts 
from it whilst it was away. At last we really thought it was 
best to send it oft', with our mo.st profound respects, to his 
wife. The Bitw.lddad came, embraced us, grew quite affec- 
tionate over our and aflcr a few more visits, finding there 
was really nothing more to be got out of us, confined liis polite 
attentions, to our great relief, to Mr. Rassam, the dinategna, or 
chief of our party. 

The fence was afterwards enlarged, and Kcrans and Pietro 
were even allowed to build small huts, in which they were per- 
mitted to reside during the day, though they were obliged* to 
retire every evening to the kitchen to sleep. In this latter apart- 
ment, as well as in that occupied by Cameron and the mission- 
aries, guards were alway.s posted at night, an annoyance from 
which Mr. Rassam and we were fortunately free. Eventually, 
Cameron and Stern were also provided with huts, in which they 
could live and sleep, whilst we also received permission to. have 
cabins erected for our servant.s within the enclosure ; Tftifteen 
huts were altogether added to the original twd; exclu^ve of a 
couple of very respectable houses, one of wfitdi A’<to Samuel 
used as an atidmUA, or morning and diftifig*it>om, and the 
other as an or ladies* chamber. ; 

The fortress having been originMly Intended by Theodore 
to overawe the surrounding country of Worra Hai'mano, the 
comnwnd of it had been cntnts^l to a favourite soldier, Rds 
Oobyd, who held it with a large numl>er of tioops until he fell 





into d^ftOe for refusing to divorce his wife,, to whom Ibc was ^ 
devoted^ atteched, and to take in plate one of .tke King’s 
Several succeeded him in the goveinihent of 
the Atnba, until at length Theodore, who grew cveiy year 
more suspicious of his oiiicers, confided the care of the garrison, i 
and the treasures they guarded, to a body of men, one of whom 
was nominally superior, but bad little more real power than 
any of the others. His chief privilege was, I believe, that he 
could go in and but of the gates at his own will and pleasure ; 
whereas no one else could leave the mountain without his 
permission. But this was one of those rights which are 
possessed but never exercised, for watchful eyes were always 
upon him, and as every chief kept a private staff of messengers, 
who were confinually on the road l^iween Magdala and the 
royal camp, the Rfis well knew that the sKghtest show of 
independence on his part would be instantly reported to the 
cars of his master. No matter of the least importance could be 
undertaken without having been first well debated in council. 
This mutual jealousy preserved a due equilibrium, and no 
member possessed any extraordinary weight. The question 
asked was never, “ Is this right, or just?** but, ‘‘ Will ijt please 
the king?” and it may readily be guessed to which side their 
Counsels leaned. Many instances might be adduced in proof 
of this, but one will suffice. The Aboona, or Bishop, who had 
been a prisoner since 1865, was* slowly dying of a lingering 
disease. The question arose, Should Dr. Blanc, who was known 
to be always ready to use his best skill in the task of^alleviating 
suffering, be requested to see the' patient ? The poor fellows 
were undoubtedly in a dilemma. If they said, ** No,” and the* 
bishop, died, they might be called to account for hot having 
called in assistance ; if they said, “Yes, let us obey the dictates 
of humanity, and have the satisfaction of doing one generous 
and manly act;** why, then, the dreaded iiKiuiry might cjme, 
“ Who gave you leave to allow Dr. Blanc to leave his prison- 
house ?'* So the bishop was left to die ; fortunately for them, 
to their master’s complete satisfaction. 

Such were they as a bddy ; and as individuals they were not 
much better. At the lime of our arrival they all held the 
honorary title of Dedj-azmatch ; but a few weeks afterwards 
the king wa^ pleased, in appreciation of their faithful services, 
to promote the principal chief to the rank of Ras, and some of 
the others* to'that of Bitwddtlad; whilst to the captains of com- 
panies, Bashas and Shalakas, was given the titular designation of 
Dedj-azn>dt.c:h; The Rfis Kidana Maryfim* {Cmmant of Mary) 
belonged to an honourable family of Bagemder, and was a man 
of courteous and unassuming manners, but feeble-minded, and, 
some said,* venal. Though he hated trouble and responsibility, 
he was always anxious to render our ])osition easier ; but his 
weak and timid nature prevented him from being of much assist- 
ance. In Mdrch, 1867, he fell into disgrace', and having been 
chained and dragged to the camp, died there in a few months 
frorii exposure and privations. He was succeeded by Kds 
Bis&war, a c*bnnection of the king’s, for whom he entertained a 
superstitious love and reverence. He wan no soldier, and I 
was assured by a gossiping^hief that he h/id been well knouted 
by Theodore for cowardice on the field of battle ; but he had 
a great love for fhe Church, and having been brought up ax a 

^ A name given in allustion to the covenant which the Abyssinians 
believe 'wai made at tike creation between Cod and the Virgin for the 
redemptiomof the ,^rld through her Son. It is sometimes called JCMna 
Mihtatf The Covenant of Mefty,** 


membem . of .-He -oobinuiMm 

keteers, 

whose hpusie iras conti^ous to our$« * 
ihan, as he siras ani imj^unate beggar, a eowat^iy and 
was especially offensive in his cups, Vhen Ite ^ a msty 
habit of embracing nil thosewth wont he could 

be intimate with' impunity, ‘ , , 

The best of the batch ws Hallp, ^ eldest brother 
of Tesamma and Sh&roo, who had coimnanded our escort from 
Tchelga to the royal camp* He was a diyil, sensible man, and 
though the presence of his mother and brothers in the camp 
prevented him from openly manifesting his feelings, it was easy 
to see that he had no great love for his master. Hearing, 
however, that Theodore’s suspicions were aroused, he waited 
until the troops had almost arrived at Magdala ; th^, making 
all the necessary arrangements with his mother beforehand, he 
escaped by means of a rope-ladder over the precipice, and 
made the best of his way to the. British camp. According to 
the latest accounts, he resumed the government of his native 
district of WandigS, which a man of his courage and self- 
reliance may be expected to bold against all comers. Whilst 
at Magdala, his duties were principally in relation to the native 
prisoners, and in these he was assisted by BitwMdad Wfisy<5, a 
Kamant. Wfisye was not nearly so popular as his colleague, 
being inaccessible to love or money, bribes or cajoling — a 
devoted subject and a loyrd husband; whilst Ha'ilu, whose 
high birth and insinuating manners made him a general 
favourite amongst thef beau sexe, was notorious for his gallant- 
ries. The spearmen on the mountain were divided between 
Kid&,na* Maryam /and, after his disgrace, Bisiwar)and Dedj^dj 
Godjee, an imbecile old tippler ; whilst tl^ remainder of the 
superior chiefs, who held subordinate posts ih '*the Treasury and 
native prison, were mere tedj-drinking nonentities, whose ideas 
oT politics and theology may be .summed up in their own pet 
fornufia: “There is a God in heaven, but a Theodore upon 
earth.” 

* 

About fifteen chiefs on a regular roster undertook the duty 
of guarding us by night, when they came, each accompanied by 
his ehtfra, or company, which consisted usually ,of about thirty 
men. They seldom interfered with us, an occasional present 
serving to keep them in good humour. During the day-time 
we were brought more intimately into contact with four men, 
who from the beginning to the close of our captivity officiated 
as door-keepers and guards. Abba Fdlik was an old soldier of 
Rls Ali, a lank, gaunt veteran, like the figure-head of an old 
seventy-four ; in character, emphatically a sneak, always prying 
about one’s house. Whether he made any bad u.se of the 
knowledge he thus picked up, or not, 1 am unable to say, but 
lie was, at all events, universally hated on the mountain. 
Basha Bisfiwar was morose and jovial by turns, very proud, 
and, if skilfully handled, pretty easily managed, Abba Adam 
was a harmless octogenarian ; ya-Gooksa kames^ “ the young 
warrior of R^s Gooksa,” he would boast himself, going back to 
memories sixty years old ; fond of his glass, for which he 
would do anything. The fourth, Shalaka Warkyd we all 
liked ; there was no harm, and as far as we could judge, no 
particular good, in him ; still, ill-usage had had such an effbet 
on us, that we voted everybody a kind, amiable fellow who did 
not absolutely kick us. 

Such was Magdala, its belongings and defenders, during 
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•’lone montiis of oar forced mide»ce there* Space 
do^, Aot allow me to enter on die trfviaf and monotonous 
of our daily life. The messengers that we sent down 
to t(^ coast were, to their credit ^ it said, almost invariably 
faithful and trustworthy men^ V^ith. the assistance of Aito, 
Samuel, they used to be sihu^l^ in and jdjttt fortress 

with our' money and letters on thebr'^moris ; a^ long as 
We were well supplied with the former, we could live pretty 
comfortably. No restrictions were ever Idaoed on oar |Hir- 
chasmg whatever we liked at the iiuiket, . which was held at 
Isldrag^ every Saturday } and our maid^rvants would return in 
the evening laden with fowls, honey, butter, cloth, and other 
article procured with the money with which they had been 
enttusfied in the morning. The currency, as is well known, 
consists solely of Austrian dollars of the year 1780 ; and these 
must be without Haw, and with certain marks upon them, 
easily distinguishable by an Abyssinian eye, without which 
they will not pass. The small change is in amii/Ss, or coffin- 
shaped blocks of rock-salt, eight inches in length, and about 
an inch in width and thickness. Formerly, thirty five of these 
went for a dollar. During our stay at Magdala, the price varied 
from six to nine for the same coin ; and after the king's arrival 
it went down to two or three. We were rather badly off for 
vegetables at first ; but during the summer and nainy season of 
i 8$7, through the kindness of Cqlonel Merewether,* who sup- 
plied us with a large stock of seeds, we were able to raise a 
good crop of peas, cabbages, turnips, beet, and lettuce. As 
our cuisine was conducted by the Indian servants whom we 
had brought from Aden, there was little to complain of on thaV 
score. 

The great drawback was the utter want of employment 
We had but few books, and tho.se we had could scarcely be 
calM light reading. McCulloch's Commercial and Geogra- 
phical Dictionaries, Smith's ^‘AVealth of Nations,” D'Aubigne’s 
“ History* of the Reformation,” Cowper, Longfellow, and last, 
but for from the least, a well-thumbed copy of Horace, were 
all the books I can muster up in my memory, with the ex- 
ception of a few grammars and dictionaries. In tlie evening, 
RaiSsam would generally join Blanc and myself in a game of 
“dummy” whist, with a pack of cards which, from c:on.stant 
tise^ would have disgraced the back parlour of a country j>ot- 
hou^, and whose backs were almost as well known to us as 
their faces. Eating, drinking, a good deal of sleeping, and 
smoking the acrid tobacco of the Galla country, filled up the 
remainder of our time. For a long period we had not much 
evfm to talk about. Our letters and papers did not begin to 
arrive at all regularly till some months had elapsed, whilst the 
king, who had returned to Debra TAbor, after seeing us so/e 
off from Albaukab, remained shut up there, manufacturing big 
guns, and mortars, and occasionally going out on a raid into 
the neighbouring districts. Mr, FJacl returned, at the beginning 
of *1867, without the artisans, but ^yith a letter from Her 
Majesty, couched in conciliatory but peremptory terms. Some 
coirespondence jmssed between the king and Mr. RasSam on 
&is subject, but it soon dropped ; and seeing that Theodore 
•^intefided to adhere to his policy of contempt and insult to- 
'■'inaAs England, we all made up our minds that we could never 
bi^ J^eased without war, and that as it was inevitable, the sooner 
1 >eher, Feeling that almost any fate was preferable 

• C.B., Cm* 

mMciiier iii Sindh* iheit I^acI charge of the on the CfMUC. / 


to this Ifogerihg state of we wrote h<>n^e» 

earnestly that the strongest Veeasst^ takdii i^ our 

release, and weteb^i^ the for^ landing 

and giving our gaolers a tessem, or even thott^ it irisiro only 
to' avenge'tis* 

Meanwhile, the t^irii of the king termed throughout 
whole of the summer and rains dl* 1867 iti a most critical ebn- 
ditionu The road between Debm T&bbr and was 

frequently blockaded by the insurgents, so th^t itipt eveb the 
royal me'»sengers could pass, whilst on several odcadbUs Theo- 
dore was obliged to have recourse to tte serinosi of a follower 
of one of his imprisoned chiefs, who bedtn^ the onlytiiedium 
of communication between himself and the mountains. Still 
stories reached us of frequent desertions, and still ^re fre- 
quent deeds of cruelty. These reports were doubtless grossly 
exaggerated ; neverthele.ss, there remains evidence enbugh to 
show that at this time Theodore must have /been poissessed 
with a mania for homicide never surpassed in history. Old 
and tried chiefs were ruthlessly butchered on the slightest sus- 
picion ; large bands of soldiers were disarmed and slaughtered 
like sheep; the peasantry of the surrounding districts were 
burnt alive by thoiusands; while noble ladies, the wives and 
daughters of deserters, after being stripped, and exposed to 
the noontide glare of the sun, were tortured and executed. 
Short plundering expeditions were made to Gondar, KuarAta, 
and If^, one of the most flourishing little towns in Fogg^ra, 
a district situated to the north-west of Bagemdcr. All these 
towns were sacked, and most of the inhabitants burnt or other- 
wLse murdered. On#another occasion, a foray was made to 
Metraha, a small island at the north-eastern comer of Lake 
Tsana, ‘ w’here there was an ancient church possessed of con- 
siderable property. Moreover, the peasantry of Dembea and 
the adjoining provinces, relying on the sanctity of the place, 
had made it the depository of all the com and other goods which 
they had contrived to save after their repeated plunderings, 
Havwig landed on the island by means of lafts, which had 
been constructed by some of his German workmen, the king 
consigned every inhabitant of the pUcc to the flames, with the 
exception of three Gondar merchants who had fled thither for 
security, but who reckoned without their host, for they were 
robbed of everything, chained, and tortured nearly every day 
for money, until they were finally sent up to Magdala. Our 
old friend, GobazyiJ Walda Selasye,* who was also there, con- 
trived to escape in a canoe just before the troops landed on 
the island. Similar enormities were committed daily, to re- 
capitulate which would fill up more space than 1 have at 
my disposal. 

Our friends on the mountain, as the rainy season drew to its 
close, became rather despondent Whilst few of them hoped 
to see their master, they all expected that he would make a 
dasli for the Amba as soon as the fine weather set in; and 
many were the pious wishes that the rebels of Bagemder 
would be too strong for him. Still, they feared him too 
much to behave as and make the bold resolution of 
shutting the gates of Amba on him, as they might ^ily 
have done. At the beginning of September, an incident 
Oiccerred which enabled them to prove their zeal Amongst 
acquaintance was , a young '^m^ named . 

Maiihesha, the son of a man Who was form^rb^/i gW 
of the king, and who had 01^ occupied the of ^ 
of the mountain , Fathey deady hk eon an 
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undefined position on jfhe mountain, having no official rank— 
,fr)r his title was purely honorary— jbut nevertheless frequently 
being^Jt^d itao council by the chiefe. One morning we were 
startled aM^kfast by the announcement that Mashesha and 
the head mt^ureti Bedjerwand Kanfu, together whh some 
soldiers and sawants, had managed to effect their escape from 
the Amba. Sight being discovered, they were hotly 

pursued by a party of guards, but succeeded in reaching the 
Galla' country, where the soldiers did not venture to follow 
them. In the evening an expedition, consisting of aoo mus- 
keteers, and as many spearmen, under the command of 
Bitw&ddads Damiish and AmirS Hailu, and Dedjadj Godjee, 
started for the village to which the fugitives had fled, an eight 
hours’ journey from the Amba. They took the inhabitants by 
surprise, slaughtered several Gallas, and “ lifted ” all the cattle 
and horses they could lay their hands on. However, they 
overlooked a small house in which were the cliief of the 
district, the Afa-Ncgoos, and the Bedjerwand, These three 
ran off and aroused the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
villages; and as the plunderers’ were retreating, they were 
surprised to see themselves followed by several bands of Galla 
horsemen, who harassed them dreadfully, and nearly took 
Dam 4 sh prisoner, after he had received two slight wounds. The 
Amba soldiers retreated, fighting as well as they could, and 
succeeded in shooting the Galla chief, Mohammed Hamza. 
At last they reached the edge of the plain, whence a sort of 
ravine led to the Amba, and whither the Gallas, being all 
mounted, could not follow them. Here they were compara- 
tively safe j but the Gallas continued to annoy them by hurling 
large stones at them as they retreated, one of which killed a 
petty chief, ’Ali Govina, the son of a brav® warrior who had 
entered R 4 s Ali’s service, and who boasted a descent from the 
Portuguese, many of whom, it is well known, settled, after the 
death of Cristobal da Gama, in the Galla country. Twelve 
more were killed, and over a hundred wounded, some of whom 
succumbed afterwards. In the sauve^ui-peut flight which 
followed, Damdsh was qnfortunate enough to lose his two 
horses, his musket, his shield, and even his leopard-skin 
hmdy or war-pelisse, which was cither iJirown away by him 
to lighten his load, or was snatched off his shoulders by 
some purloining Galla. The mountain authorities were terribly 
alarmed at this untoward result, especially as they had lost 
several muskets; but the king, who had other matters to 
think of, seemed to have forgotten the incident w'hen lie 
came' to the Amba. 

Shortly after this, October the iith, 1867, he stated from 
Debra Tdbor, and for the next five months was occupied in 
conveying the immense pieces of ordnance, which had been 
manufactured for him by his European artisans, through valleys 
infested by rebels, and over hills and precipices, constructing 
a road which elicited the admiration even of our own engineers. 
His greatest enemy, the Wag-shoom Gobazyd, a degenerate 
descendant of the saintly Lalibela, and of that pious monarch* 
who, in his zeal for legitimacy, resigned his own crown, dis- 
played, a pusillanimity which was only equalled by the 
cowaidice of Theodore’s other rival, Menilefc of Sho;|. The 
lattei' did, indeed, on the 30th of November, make his appear- 
ance on the edge of the Tanta plateau with a large army, said 
to consist of 30,000 horse and 2,000 musketeers, besides 
8,000 auxili^ies; A ^vo of artillery and musketry was, 

* Kftlitcweto X^oiib, the last oithe 2ag(caii<1>’na8ty 


however, the only demonstration he made. Seeing the Amba 
people were not inclined to play their master false, he moved 
off again in four days, to our great dis^st. It was said 
by every one that he was vanquished by seeing the smoke 
of the king’s camp-fires, three long marches off. The news 
of the landing of the English forces reached us on the 
13 th of December, and from that day to our final release 
our minds were in a constant state of fever, hoping, even 
against hope, that our countrymen miglit be the first to 
break the chains that for twenty-one months had oppressed 
us. It was a close race, and though Theodore came in 
the winner, the triumph was a brief one, and was followed 
close by the retribution exacted on that fatal Easter Monday 
of 1 868. I 

With the curtain falling on this last act of the drama, 
ends the task which I set myself, of briefly detailing the 
principal incidents of our long and wearisome journey, and 
of a still more painful imprisonment. The whole story, let 
it be told as imperfectly as it may, is as complete an episode 
as is to be found in history, and the unseemly controversies 
which have * arisen to mar its fair proportions are but 
temporary, and will speedily disappear fi-om recollection, 
whilst the glorious memory of the re.sult will never fade. In 
a letter which I wrote from Magdala two days before the 
Christmas of 1867, it seemif I said, “The climate and explora- 
tion of a new country are the only attractions which the 
expedition possesses ; there will be no fighting or glory, no 
V.C.’s or brevets to be gained, and no prize-money.** I am 
glad that most of this prediction was unfulfilled. The peerage 
granted to Lord Napier of Magdala forms a graceful pendant 
(and the only one that the Indian service can show) to that 
which Clive won by his sword at Plassey, whilst there has been 
no lack of the other honours alluded to. 7 'hat the cost of the 
expedition, undertaken, as it was, so completely in the dark, 
.should detract from the merit of those engaged in it, is a 
notion which should never exist for a moment in a mind of 
common fairness. 

Meanwhile, the teierrima causa belli lies in his lowly grave 
within the precincts of the squalid church of Magdala. As I 
have said before, it is vciy difticult even after this lapse of time, 
to arrive at an accurate estimate of his tnie character. Extolled 
as a hero by some, and vilified as a dastardly savage by others, 
it is probable that he was wholly neither the one nor the other, 
but a man of strong will and ungoverna])lc temper, whom 
defectiye education and the intoxication of power at limes 
actually bereft of reason. He lived a despot; never, so far as 
I am aware, having performed a generous or noble act during 
lus ten years’ career. He died a suicide, not because, like 
Brutus, he dreaded the fate which a Valerian, in more 
degenerate days, could calmly submit to, and could not 
brook being dragged in triumph at the chariot-wheels of his 
conqueror; but rather because he feared that the same 
torments to which he had so often condemned others, would 
be inflicted on liimself— an end less heroic than that of some 
poor wretch, who,* to avoid the i>ain of starvation and the 
disgrace of poverty for those dearest to him, will rather 
murder himself and them, and who meets but scant pity there- 
fore.* Altogether, take him for good and all, surest to be 
remembered through having permanently saddled the English 
revenues with an annual charge of a quarter of a million of 
money. 
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The French E^ioring Ex^ediiteH in Jnde^CMna. 

A skORT account of the French Expedition iroim Ckthbodia 
to the Yang-tszc Kiang was given ai page i6o of the pre^nt 
volume of the iLtusxRATED Travels, detivi^d frpni infomm- 
tion given in Chinese newspapers; since then the surviving 
leader of the party, Lieutenant Garnier, ; has gratified public 
curiosity in France by publishing a brief preliminary report of 
his wonderful journey; and it is announced tliat the French 
Government, with its usual liberality in such undertakings, 
will contribute towards the .expense of a large W'ork on the* 
results of the expedbion. The descriptions given by Lieu^ 
tenant Garnier are fall of interest ; and the journey altogether, 
in the extent of little-known country traversed, the perseverance 
and courage of the leaders* and its incidents, must be considered 
one of the most.reniarkable in the history of travel It appears 
that the party sH but .from Saigon on the sth of June, 1866, 
and ascending the Mekong by water whenever navigable, and 
when not, on or near its banks, finally quitted the river at 
Muang-yung*(22^ N. lat.), where its elevation is 2,000 feet 
above the sea level, and struck across the Chinese province of 
Yun'an, in a njorth-westeriy direction, to the city of Yunan, 
its ancient capital. This place is situated on the shores of a 
lake, thirty miles in length by about eight in average width, and 
lying in a depression in a mountainous region 6,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The march was continued from this place 
to Tong-chuan-foo, near the right bank of the Vang-tsze Kiang 
(the ‘‘Blue River”), and here Captain de Lagree falling ill, it 
was left to Lieutenant Gamier to cany out what may be con- 
sidered the most important object of the journey — namely, 
to visit Tali-fu, the head-quarters of the great rebellion of 
Chinese Mohammedans against the Imperial Government. This 
perilous mission having been successfully accomplished, Gar- 
nier returned to Tong-chuan-foo to find his respected chief no 
more ; he had fallen a victim to his zeal and the privations and 
toils of the journey. The rest of die party then made the best 
of their way to Siu-chcou, the nearest port on the Yang-tsze, 
and embarked for Shanghai. 'I'he whole distance travelled 
from Cratieh, in Cambodia, to Shanghai, was 5,392 miles, of 
which 3,625 miles were surveyed with care, and the positions 
in the unknown parts rectified by astronomical observations. 

In bis general description of the country traversed, embrac- 
ing the south-western portion of China and the northern part 
of the territories of Burmah and Siam* Lieutenant Gamier 
states that the region is watered by five of the great rivers of 
the world^the Brahmaputra, the Irrawaddy, the Salween, the 
Mekong {or Cambodia River), and the Yang-tsze Kiang. All^. 
these rivers take their rise in the lofty plateaux of Thibet, and 
converge towards the narrow space, 240 miles broad, which inter- 
venes between the great bend of the Brahmaputra and Likiang, 
on the Yang-tsze ; the great Chinese river, on the east, and the 
Brahmaputra, on the west, afterwards diverging, the one to flow 
through the centre of China, and the other to blend its waters 
with those of the Ganges, near their common embouchure in 
the Bay of Bengal The three other rivers, with several others 
of minor magnitude, although as large as the Rhine or 
Darntfas, flow through deep valleys lying north and south, and 
vmter Indo-Chinese peninsula. Thus the plateau of Thibet, 
whidi in its central and yr^tem parts has an average elevation 
of 11 , 009 1 & f4*oioo<iBet, must be greatly lowered on its south- 
eastern side* these great rivers fl^w from it^ and the 


chain of the Himalaya, at the same point, is broken up into; 
sepamte ridges, which , lie deep valleys of dte. five 

rivers. The whole region has a humid clhnate, and is 
by a mixed race, mostly Buddhist'^ in religion, but partaking* 
in mental and ^ysical character^ of the pwtliarities both of 
the M<mgol-Chinese and of die Hindoos. 

-With regard to die Mohammedan revolt :Yuhan; ; Lieu- 
tenant Garnier says tliat it commenced ^out ^ 
previous to the visit of the hVench Expedition. At the com*' 
mencemeht, the rebels seized the metrb^lis nroviuce* 
but being driven from it by thfe Chine#i^CSoy^te^ 

,they retired to Talirfu, about 120 miles the.^^ of 

Yunan, and fortified the place. The whole county ww devas- 
tated by the contending forces, and whilst at 

Yunan, two Mohammedan armies again thmatened'tb"^ k 
from the Imperialists. /' ' ■ ; ^ 

It was at the risk of . their Jives that Lieutenant Gamier 
and his companions resolved to visit the hw*qua|t6rs of 
these bloodthirsty fanatics; but ettiand w(kdd; have 
been successfully accomplished without this yi^, TaB-fa, the 
second city of the province, being on the direct comniicrcial 
highway between Bhamo, the head of on 

the Irrawaddy and the great centres Of CWn^fese population 
and trade. The prosix-cts of future overlaiiiiS <^mmunica- 
tion between the seats of trade in the Bay of !l^ngal and 
the interior of China could only be ascertaitiad by visiting 
this important place. The dangers of the journey were well 
weighed by De Lagree as he lay ill at Tong-chuan; on the one 
hand was the Yang-tsze close by* offering a safe return to the 
members.of the expedition ; on the other* was the hazardous 
route through the pillaged districts, infested by the rebel bands, 
Lieutenant Garnier consented, however, to run the risk, and 
he left on the 31st of January, 1868, taking a northerly route 
to avoid the bands of marauders, twice crossing the Yang- 
tsze. pn the 29th of February he beheld from an elevation 
the beautiful lake on the shores of which Tali-fu is situated ; 
it formed (he says) one of the most magnificent landscapes 
that he had had the good fortune to enjoy during the whole 
of his wanderings. A lofty chain of mountains covered with 
snow formed the background of the picture, and at their feet 
extended the blue waters of the lake, alternating with count- 
less jutting points, covered with villages and gardens. After 
some detention, pemiission w'as obtained from the chief, or 
sultan, of the revolted district to visit him ; and Gamier and 
his companions marched through the city to the palace 
amidst a vast concourse of people, whose insults nearly liB 
to retaliation and the destruction of the whole party. After 
a preliminary interview with a mandarin of high rank, a 
sudden change came over the disposition of the r^bel court, 
the suspicions of the Sultan were aroused, and the object of 
the French thought to be the survey of the country with a 
view to conquering it. Orders were given .that th^ were 
to depart the next day ; and the passions of the soldiers 
and populace being excited, an anxious night iVas passed by 
Garnier and his escort with loaded arms and listehing ^s. 
He considered himself fortunate to escape with his 'Sfe, and 
pushed on to Tong-chuan, where* as sjready immted, he 
faund his chief had died during his absence. /’ T body df 
their honoured commander was dismteiriod^ 
grave, preserved and carried away by 
final rest m his natiii^ coimtiy; 
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ItY DR. ORIKFON DU m'.LLAV» Sl'RCU-.ON IN Till: IRKNUU NAVY. 


CTlAFrKR 1, 

.SKTTLEMENT OK THE FRENCH ON THE (JAIJOON— EXTENT OF THEIR 
I'OSSESSIONS — CUMATE — THE OREAT RAINS —SMAIJ. CHANCE OF 
SUCCESSFIJX. COI.ONISATION. 

Twenty-two years ago, three French vessels arrived at the 
Gaboon, and landed several marines, wiili workmen and llie 
materials necessary for the erection of a fortified ])ost. 

The negotiations which Iiad been ojjcned during the pre- 
ceding year had already prepared the way, and Captain Mont- 
\ 6 on took possession of tlic bay or estuary of the Gaboon 
and the region watered by its numerous tributaries, in the 
name of France, without any ‘^.lifTiculty. In order to make 
the country more completely French, tlie new comers re-named 
the most remarkable places; and, following a practice which 
well exemplifies the instability of human affairs, they changed 
the native names for those of members of the then reigning 
family of Orleans, an alteration which custom has not other- 
wise sanctioned, and of which no traces are to he found, 
except in the maps executed at that time. 

A fort was constructed, and before long, when the ships 
sailed away again, the little colony found itself in the most 
complete state of isolation, 5,000 miles from its mother 
country, and in the midst of a peojile almost entirely un- 
known. There was no intention of founding an agricultural 

VOL. I. 


] settlomc'Ul. ^I'hc .surrouiuling ( oiinlry ])rcscntc<I to the eye 
the mosi luxuriant vc'getation, but it was easy to sec that the 
natives wx*rc not disj)Osed to laofil by this munificence of 
nature. As for cultivating it themselves, the Furojieans could 
I not dream of it. 'I'he sun darted its rays per])cndicularly 
1*011 their heads, for they were but a dozirn leagues from the 
ecjualor. In such a latitude husbandry is an occupation 
fatal to our race. 

Nor were there, moreover, any great commercial interests 
to be protected. Iradc was only just established there, at 
the time, by the enterprise of a few houses at Bordeaux and 
! Marseilles. Hivour its diivclopment and to provide for 

I the secHirity of the traders, w'as certainly one, but not the 
j principal, mission of the new settlement. Its especial object 
i appears to have been to secure to the French navy the safest 
I harb.nir on that coast, and to destroy a trade which had 
! recently actiiiired considerable importance, by attacking one 
of its strongholds. 

'J'hc great iiucstion of the suppression of the slave trade, 

I to us one of the distant i)ast, w^as at that time in full agita- 
! tion, and one w^hich, owing to the irritating question of right 
j of search connected ivith it, had occasioned in France a 
political crisis, from which she had not entirely recovered. 

In strict observance of the treaties concluded with 

37 
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England, our country mainuiined on the west coast of Africa 
a squadron of twenty -six vessels, which incessantly traversed 
the sea and scoured the bays and rivers. I'hese ships were 
small - brigs and schooners w^hich drew little water — and of 
moderate tonnage, so that their sujjply of provisions wa8 
soon exhausted. More than one which had ciiiitted Gordc 
on an exjdoring expedition made its way with difficulty along 
the coast (where a favourable wind is never to be relied 
upon), and after traversing the 800 leagues which separate 
(ioree from the Ckiboon, it was a great boon to find a safe 
harbour in which to refit, and a market at which to obtain 
fresh supplies. This was the most solid advantage which 
resulted from the establishment of this settlement. Even 
now, although its commerce has become a little more ex- 
tended, it is these maritime advantages which give to this 
post all its importance, and it has been for several years the 
central station of our squadron. 

The bay w'licrathe French settled is thirty miles in cir- 
cumference, and .seven miles witle at its entrance, situated in 
latitude 30 minutes North, longitude 9 degrees Fast. It 
fonns the extremity of a small basin, bounded on the east 
by a chain of mountains, named by the Portuguese Sierra 
del Crystal, and from which flow several rivers. 'Ko the 
*south and cast this basin is flanked by a much more impor- 
tant stream, the Ogo-wai, whiclf flows into the sea by several 
mouths, enclosing a point of land well known to slavers by 
the name of Cai)e l.opez. 

Although the possession of tliesc rivers and the region 
watered by them was sec ured to us by treaty, our establish- 
ment there was nominal rather than real. The only part 
actually occupied, and of positive importance in the present 
position of afiairs, is the bay itself. We have there the 
fortified factories, the i)rincij)al centres of population, the 
important establishment of the French mission, and the 
village of Glass, where the American mission is planted, and 
which has become in the hands of foreign merchants, more 
especially the English, a business centre of considerable 
importance. 

In the deep and safe hay some shij) of the squadron is 
constantly stationed. 

A smiall number of English and American trading vessels, 
a still smaller number of Frcm.h sliips, several schooners 
engaged in the coasting trade, besides tlie canoes manned by j 
the negroes, who time the movements of their paddles to a 
monotonous chant, traverse tlie immense sheet of water, but 
fail to invest it with life. The absence of movement and 
animation painfully affects the Euroy^eans, nearly all of them 
public servants, whose evil star has brought them to tliis 
country, thus rendering more sorrowful the feeling of their 
own isolation. 

The life of those who devote themselves to the servic’C of 
Jrance in her distant possessions is thus full of severe trials. 

It is not that the Gaboon is a melancholy place in itself ; if it 
is wanting in life and animation, at least nature there is 
beautiful. She appears especially beautiful to those who 
arrive there after a voyage along the coast. 'I'liey have been 
saddened by the sight of the proverbial sterility of the 
African •shores, for vegetation is so scanty on some parts 
of the coast that the existence of a single tree becomes a 
precious discovery to the traveller. In the Bay of Gaboon, 
on the contrary, vegetation comes down to the edge of the 


sea, and the villages around appear hidden in a bower of 
verdure. The general features of the country are not very 
strongly marked. To the north, however, a mountain of 
considerable elevation, Mount Bouet, commands the right 
bank ; to the south, several lower hills break the line of the 
horizon, and have a cheering effect upon all, and serve as 
landmarks for vessels. 

In the middle of the bay. Point Ovendo, the islets of 
Conitpiet and rerrotyuets rise out of the water like enormous 
bouquets of verdure. At the foot of the hills, and along 
their slo]>es, a continuous fringe of mangrove trees betrays 
the presence of swampy ground. In short, everyw^lere vegeta- 
tion is luxuriant, and rising above all the rest are huge 
“ fromagers " and great “ sy)athodeas ” known by the name 
of Gaboon tulips, which are covered twice a year by a 
plentiful crop of orange-coloured flowers. All this gives to 
the bay an asjject which would be enchanting if it was more 
animated ; but it is only a picture of nature — dead as tt 
were, or with sometliing wanting — richly framed. In some 
comers of the picture, indeed, a little life has found refuge ; at 
Glass, for instance, round one or two of the fiictorics, and 
esj)ecial]y at the Prench establisJiment. The latter jjlace is 
the residence of the governor, who is subject to the authority 
of the commander of the st|uadron. Around him are grouped 
the offices, shoj^s, factories, everything, in fact, that constitutes 
a marine establishment on a small scale. Near to him, and 
under his protection, several factories have been built, with a 
school superintended by the “ religieuses ” of Castres ; and 
Libreville, a village, was founded in the year 1849 by certain 
negroes of Congo, who were rescued from a captured slaver. 
A small garrisoii of blac:k soldiers, siij)ported by a battalion 
of Senegal riflemen, is stationed there to maintain the 
authority of the Governor. But the natives dream so little 
of fighting that a garrison such as Bachaumont found in 
olden times at Notre Dame dc la Garde — 

A Swiss, with liis halberd, 

J\'iints on the castF* door” — 

w’ould be amply sufficient to make it respected. Such is the 
establishment which the J^'rcnch possess on this coast, and 
of whose existence even the greater part of our countrymen 
arc ignorant. Designed to serve as a refuge for our shi])s 
of war, and to promote commerce, in the pursuit of which 
the Pmglish have been so successful, but which in our own 
hands has been so timidly conducted and unfortunate, it is 
not the fault of the government that it has succeeded ip its 
military aim only, and that our flag has had scarcely any- 
thing but foreign interests to protect. The region of the 
(Gaboon, cut by the equatorial line, exactly corresponds to 
that of the great lakes traversed by Speke and Burton on the 
eastern side, and from which flow the principal sources of the 
Nile, lake that region now so celebrated, it is a country of 
fierce heat and heavy rains. When I arrived there at the 
commencement of September, 18(^1, the fine season was nearly 
over. The heat was not excessive, being tempered in the 
evening by the sea breezes; the nights were fresh, without 
being damp, and the state of things altogether very endurable 
— even the most exacting person might accommodate himself 
to it. But, unhappily, this beautiful season had lasted now 
for three months, and the return of the rainy season was ex- 
I)ccted on the 15th of September. With a singular regularity, 
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which never failed during three consecutive years, it com- 
nicnced on the day fixed. Gentle and not very abundant 
showers fell at first, and lasted until the beginning of January, 
and then ceased for about six weeks — a period known in the 
country as the “little dry season;” and w^hich, though no 
rain actually falls, is none the less damp, opj)ressive, and 
productive of serious illnesses. 

After this period of rest, the rains recommenced, falling 
in torrents, accompanied by a succession of terrible stonns, 
and exercising on the health the most (le|)lorable effects. 
Then the three months’ drought comes, ns though to pump 
out this aimual deluge to the very last drop. 

Imagine, then, seven months of rain, for four of which 
there is an actual deluge, and you have the clitn.-ite of the 
(iaboon. In spite of its equatorial position, the heat there i.s 
not excessive, but it is constant. The thermometer seldom rises 
above 33" Cent. (90'’ 4' Eahr.), but still more rarely sinks below 
23^ Cent. (73'' 4' Fabr.). The mean temperature is 28^^ Cent. 
(84^ 4' Fahr.), which in itself is high enough, but which the 
j)revailing moisture and electric tension of the air combine 
to render almost insu])])ortal)le. 'Hi is im[ileasant state of 
tilings liecoines even worse daring the winter months ; then 
the wearied body grows depresse^l, without being able to find 
repose in a slate of inactivity, or renewal of its strength in 
bleep — the mind becomes dull and heavy, and the appetite fails. 

'J'hese melancholy effects are out of all jiroportion to the 
heiglit of lemp<;raturc, and we must look upon them as the 
result of various causes, amongst which this is not always the 
most active. How often have not travellers remarked this 
want of harmony lietween the readings of the thennometer 
and the sensation of heat by wliirh they are overpowercil. 
It is most striking at Gaboon. 'I’liis climate, in fact, with a 
temperature never varying more than ten degrees, is nlmo.st 
uniform, and conse<iiicnlly debilitating ; and this charartcr 
manifests itself in the class of diseases vvhit.h prevail. Sick- 
ness assumes no violent t)r aggravated forms ; dysentery and 
sun-stroke are rare ; bu^ nialar'.ous fevers arc rife, for the 
country is very marshy, aiul every one alike becomes sensible 
of the feeling of weariness for whic h he can hardly account, 
with its accomjianiment of jiain without obvious cause, and 
a sense of weakness whic h he cannot shake off. 

A country like this has, of course, a temporary attraction 
for the traveller in search of curiosities, or the naturalist who 
is an ardent lover of the treasures obtained with so much 
lal)our by science ; but the Euroj^ean who is not absolutely 
foreed to do so does not tany long. He encamjis there, 
but does not settle ; nor do 1 believe that he has any cliancc 
of acclimatising liimself. Certain missionaries have no doubt 
dwelt there for some time ; btit their regular and (juasi- | 
monastic life (although I will not deny that tlicy have to 
undergo fatigue) exposes them less to a direct struggle with 
the climate than is constantly supported by the sailor who 
IS tied to a laborious service, or the trader rcsolvctl by the 
force of bis own energy to secure the favours of fortune. In 
any case, the European who can be acclimatised mtist be an 
exception. The race cannot find there a pennanent settle- 
ment, for the climate is not fitted at all for the white woman. 
Any woman who would hazard in this country the perils of j 
maternity, would attcmjit what would certainly prove fatol j 
to herself, and surely lead in the end to the extennination of j 
her race. 


CHAPTER II. 

FIRST CONNECTION OF EUROPEANS WITH THE GABOON— THE PORTIT* 

r.UESE ON THE COAST OK AFRICA — COMMERCE SINCE THE AUOU* 

TION OK THE SLAVE TRADE— THE REAL INTEREST PRESENTED BY 
* THE COUNTRY— THE RACES WHICH INHABIT IT. 

The French, who settled on the Gaboon in 1842, were not the 
first Europeans who had attempted to establish themselves 
there. About the middle of the last century the J^ortuguese, 
allured by the hope of finding gold-mines, had taken possession 
of the island of Coniquet. After a fniiilc.ss search they returned, 
leaving as marks of their visit two small cannon, which may 
still lie seen there, and a little fort, the remains of which are 
difficult to discover. But ilicy preserved tlieir connection with 
the counlr)\ and in the lieyday of the slav'e trade they did a 
profitable business there. 'Phe Portuguese have always been 
ibe most delennlnc-d slavers on the whole coast. 'V'lmesViave 
altered since their great cohmy of St. l*avi\ dc 1 .oanda amassed 
immense wealth from this trade, and the#single order of the 
Jesuits alone possessed more than 12,000 slaves. At the pre- 
.sent time the principal town of the province of Angola, com- 
pletely deprived of its ancient splendour, is falling into ruins ; 
but there may still be seen on the shore the chair of state from 
which the bishop blessed, ex ccthr.dn\, at .so much per head, 
the slaves as they marched liefore him, trembling under thd 
whip of the trader, on their w^y for embark.ation to an unknown 
land. A strange sanction given by religion to violence— a 
connection which we of the present dny would deplore as some- 
thing monstrous, but which was by no means repugnant to the 
bnsy morality of tlie last age. The episcopal chair is now 
vacant, but 1 would not dei lare on oalh that in the hearts 
of the Portuguese of St. Paul there do not still linger regrets 
for a past so prosperous and so fruitful in easily-gotten wealth. 
Be tins as it may» in tlie minds of the natives of the Gaboon 
the two ideas of 1 Portuguese and slave-traders are firmly asso- 
ciated, and the chief of a \illage who washes to frighten one of 
his subjects, threatens to .sell him to the Portuguese. Thi.s, let 
me remark in passing, is not alwav s an idle threat, for in spite 
of the presence of tlie Frcm h flag, a c. rlain amount of slave- 
dealing i.s cffectcil at times through means of schooners, or 
even the little rorlugucse ('anoes whic h cross over from the 
neighbouring island of St. '^I’homas. With the exception of 
these irregular communications with the Portuguese, the Gaboon 
seem.s to have had for a long time liule connection with 
Tuiropcans. It is doubtful wliethcr it was ever visited by 
Jjicppc traders. 

The ivTiry nianufac'turc, still so flcniri.sliing at Dicj^pe, is a 
proof of its anc ient intercourse wiili the African <*oasl; but the 
viTlages of Grc\at and Little Dieppe, whic h perpetuate its name, 
north of the Bight of Benin, ajqicar to indicate that its trading 
was confined to that part. Kidman Iscrt, a doctor of the 
Danish factory at Cliristianburg, at the end of the last century, 
speaks of a trade in dye woods carried on by tlie English with 
the Gaboon, a<lding, “ But tlie .sl.ives tliere were little valued, 
and at the Antilles fetched only half the ordinary price.” De 
Idotte, De Grandpr6, and other ofiicers who were sent at 
this jicriod to protect the French slaves against the Portu- 
guese at Cabinda and Loango — that i.s to say, close to (iaboon 
— speak of the place only to mention its extreme unhcalth incss. 

In 1803, Labarthc, in his directions to traders, warns 
captains of vessels against the dangers which beset navigation in 
these parts. But the chiefs of the Gaboon, who were anxious to 
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draw to their country a commerce so lucrative, turned them- 
selves into pilots, anti trade pros|)ered there, without, however, 
attaining very extensive develoimient. 

'i’he treaties concluded between the nations of Europe in 
iSjo and jtSj4 gave the slave-trade its death-blow, in spite of 
their not being very strictly ol3served. It might be expected 
that the natives who had been accustomed to receive from 
Europeans all the necessaries of lifCi and not being able to do 
without them, would turn their 'energy to some more lawful 
trade, and take advantiigc of the fertility of their soil by apply- 
ing themselves to profitable fanning of some kind ; but, eillier 
through th(.‘ inability of the Europeans to direct their operations 
into this fruitful channel, or rather, ])erha.ps, through their own 
incurable idleness and wai\t of enterjirisc, nothing ever came of 
it.- Unable to obtain from the cultivation of the soil the means 
of regular trade, they made but feeble efforts to recover from 


Apocyncic. It is an annual production, and consequently ought 
to be a regular source of i)rofit ; but it will soon be exhausted 
by the eagerness of the dealers, who cut the* creepers at 
random, draw the juice from them recklessly, and, in order to 
complete the ruin of their pro.spects, bring their 2:>rodn(:e 
into di.scredit by the most annoying adulteration. We see, 
then, that it is not from the resources which it offers that the 
Gaboon is really intere.sting to us ; it is from its very excep- 
tional character ; by the attraction which every barbarou.s 
community must ])re.scnt to the ( ivilised nations of Euroj)e. 
Thc.se communities may lie able to boast of an antiquity as 
great as our own, yet they have not been able to raise them- 
selves above a state of nature. I'/ither the enervating atmos- 
phere, and the circunistance.s which render mere existence .so 
easy, amidst which they have grown up, have dwarfed their 
intelligence ; or their race, branded with original inipotcnix*, 
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the blow inflicted upon them by the sui)]jreRsion of the slave 
trade. They succeeded in living, but never in j)rospering. 

The interior of the country possessed an abundance of the 
most valued articles of commerce- - sandal-wood, the dye woods 
of which we have already spoken, ebony, and elephants’ tusk.s. 
I'he people of the Gaboon took advantage of these .sources of 
wealth, and acted as carriers between the Europeans and the 


was condemned, in whatever place it might find itself, to 
remain in a state of inferiority. 

In the ba.sin of the Gaboon we get a nearer view of the.se 
small African tribes. Those whi(di wc find on the river OgO'Wai 
lead us to ex])ect that we shall find more interesting specimens 
on more complete exploration, for its people arc fr:iefrom Euro- 
pean influences, and even of that Mahometan power which 


tribes who lived in the part where these treasures were found. 
Jlut the trade there was essentially one of destruction. The 
banks of the rivers are now stripped of valua])lc timber. One 
must go very far in order to find the red-wood in any quantity | 
— farther still to meet with ebony ; and as to elephants, their 
number has also sensibly diminished. The country is becoming 
exhausted, and it is not difficult to foresee the day when, for 
want of knowitig how to make a proper use of the resources of 
the country by creating new sources of wealth, it will become 
utterly desolate. Several years ago the French started there a 
new trade — ^that of india-rubber. This resinous juice they j 
extract frtim three or four creepers, named N’datnbo, and which 
proliably belong to the genus Parpodinus^ of the family of j 


has struck its roots so deeply in the north and west of the 
great African continent. The southern part of this absolutely 
unknown region lias been recently visited by the intrepid 
hunter, M. P. K du Chaillu,* a creole of Senegal, who was, 
for a time, a member of our little Gaboon colony, but who has 

♦ M. flu Chaillu, as every one is aware, published an interesting and lively 
account of hi.s explorations. This ])Ook met with numerous critics in 
England, who appeared to discuss the writer more than the narrative. I 
will not vcntuie to make my.self a judge in the matter, nor to affirm that 
M. du caiaillu really penelmled hr far into the interior as he related, more 
especially as some of the weapons which he .shows as peculiar to dist.ant 
trilics are well known to belong to the adjacent trilxss of the Gaboon ; but 
1 can affirm that his liook contains many details which arc .strictly c<»rrec't ; 
and, moreover, that they are a picture of manners really taken from life 
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since l>ccomc an American citizen, full of ardour for his new 
country, and zealous in promoting its views. 

In 1862, M. Serval, a lieutenant in the navy, and myself, 
visited an entirely unknown portion of the river Ogo-wai. 1 
shall give some account of this expedition when I have de- 
scribed (labooii properly so-called, and the people by whom it 
is inhabited. 

The population of this country is divided into four groups, 
each .speaking a different language— viz., the M’pongwes, or 
natives of Ciaboon Proper, who dwell on the sea-coast at the 
entrance of the rivers ; the Shekianis, wlio inhabit the surround- 
ing forest-lands, and to whom, for this reason, the natives of the 
Gaboon have given the name of ‘‘ Boiilous,*’ which we have 
adopted, and whicli signifies “ men of the woods ; the Haka- 
lais, and last of all the Fans, or Pahouiiis. I’hese four tribes 
are not indigenous to the country — they come from the interior. 
'J’lie Pahouins, the accounts uf whose cannibalism are only too 
true, are the most remarkable and least known. They made 
their appearance only a few years ago, coining diretrlly from 
the east, and, driving before them the Ikikalais, rapidly ap- 
proached our territory, where they will one day become a 
most important portion of the ])opiilatiori. 

'These migrations are common on the coast of Africa. It is 
evidently the desire to hold direct jntercoiirse with the Euro- 
])eans which attracts these tribes toward the sea — the source 
of all wealth. We are thus able to make a close acquaintance j 
with the different races ; but they rajjidly lose their original ' 
peculiarities. Obtaining, through the easy means of commercial | 
exchange, everything they rcijuire, they lose their traditional | 
customs and characteristics, forget their aticient trades and 
occupations, and even alter, by intermarriage w'ith other races, 
their former stamp. 

CHAPTER in. 

THE M’PONCWl'iS— THEIR VIM.AI'.KS INTERIOR OF A HU T— THE HRESS 

OF THE WOMEN — IHILYO \M Y— II AKI> r«»NI)TTION OF THE WOMEN 

-COMrENSATIONS-rRlNClI'AL WIFE— THE “ rONOlOE.” 

have settled in the midst of the M’pongwes. It is not 
these, however, whom the European first sees when he sets 
foot on the Gaboon. Jfhe lands at the Frencli establishment 
or at the English factories at Glass, the busy, persons, of a 
strongly marked negro ty|>c, whom he first meets unloading 
ships or loading canoes with the jiroduce of the ( ountry, are 
not ATpongwes — they are Kroomcn, the real porters of the 
African coast, and are i)rc)ciircd goo leagues farther north by 
contracts, which are always respected, and jilaced at th^ 
disposal of the Europeans — men of vigour and honesty rarely 
met with among the African people. 

It is not amongst tlic.se indefatigable workers that you must 
look for the Gabonese. An indolent man, \vithout any energy, 
knows very well what to reply when any serious task is pro- 
posed to him : “ Work for Kroornan ! ” or, better still, Work 
for white man.” In his opinion, the good God does not wish 
the APpongwes to work. It is, then, in his village that wc 
must look for him — on the shore, which is his high road ; for 
in his character of a maritime trader — this is his calling when 
he has one — ^he has his village on the water’s edge ; his canoe 
is his one conveyance, and.ahe shore his chief road of commu- 
nication. It is, besides, at low tide, the pleasantest promenade 
in the country. . ’ 


There, groups of negresses ramble about, chattering. The 
young girls walk with a free step, for their dress does not 
embarrass their movements. A pair of cotton drawers tied 
round the hips, and falling to the middle of the leg.s, forms 
the whole of their inexpensive costume. On great occasions 
another piece of cloth, draped over the shoulder, falls nearly to 
the ground ; they are then attired in full dress. The move- 
ments of the married women are less free, they walk with a 
heavier and more jilodding gait ; it is not that their costume is 
much more comjjlicated, but they weai on their legs a large 
number of copficr rings, or bands placed one above the other 
from the ankles to the knees, these metal boots — perfect 
clogs -- which they drag after them, making their steps heavy, 
pressing uj>on the «ankle and producing the most painful exco- 
riation.s. Fashion has everywhere its martyrs. Sometimes 
these poor wpmen may be met bearing heavy loads on their 
backs ; they arc the beasts of burden of that country ; their 
husbands follow them, quickening their march, smoking their 
j)ipe.s, but carrying nothing. All these people proceed lei.surcly ; 
they sto]) the passers-by, saluting the Kuro})eans with a friendly 
“ Af’ bolo the regular form of salutation — jxiiisc at each stej> 
to talk ; for, with cxc. option of the heavily-laden women, no 
one is in a hurry to get on -no one has anything to do. 

Tlie tribe of the Mpongwe^ arc good-looking enough. The 
following description has been given in ihc I^tTur Co/on / ak of 
1856 by Dr. Lestrillc : — “The M’jiongwc is, generally sj)eak- 
ing, tall and well-proportioned. His well -developed muscles 
betoken great strength- The leg is better formed than is 
usually the case among the black.s ; the foot is flat, but the 
instep is> arched ; the hand is small and well set on ; the 
shoulder too short in proportion to the fore-arm ; the eyes are 
generally fine and exprc.ssive ; the nose is small and flattened ; 
the mouth moderately large ; the lower lip is thick without 
being pendent ; the teeth are generally fine and regular. 'Fhe 
jirognathous form is very rare ; their colour is bronzed ratlicr 
than black (it corresponds with the colours as shown by the 
numbers 41, 42, and 43 in the chromatic jflate published by 
the Anthropological Society of Paris). The growth of hair is 
comparatively luxuriant. 'I'he greater number shave a |)ortion 
! of the head in various patterns, and some of them arc altogether 
I without beard ; and, lastly, their chests are large and well 
I develojied. Tlic women are generally little, their feet small and 
delicately made ; their hands especially are often elegantly 
! shaped. Men and women go naked to the waist; the 
I women ornament their necks with rows of pearls, and dis- 
l)laying- much taste in thfi assortment of* colours. To these 
necklaces are fastened little charms more or less valuable; 
often, too, the j)rincipal w’ife, she who is the actual mistre.ss in 
her husband’s hut, suspends to it the keys of his strong 
box. Finally, they wear immense earrings, which are made 
for them in Europe after an invariable pattern, with copper 
bracelets, and rings not only on their fingers, but also on 
their great toes.” 

Such are the kind of people that we see pass before us 
when we walk along the shores of the Gaboon. I'here is but 
little variety, for the population is sparse, and locomotion not 
very active. Fortunately, one’s eyes arc cheered by the panorama 
of Nature. The sea is always beautiful to look at on those 
warm evenings characteristic of a tropical climate, especially 
when the dazzled eyes can find relief from its brilliancy by 
contemplating the surrounding verdure. Magnificent bind- 
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. , broad, soft leaves, stretch along the sand, as without a lowly obeisance, he offers his hand to his visitors — 
weeds, to dispute the possession of it with the sea; | the only hand that is free, for with the other he invariably 

if they 



of Monseigneur bessicuK, the Bishopof Ga\h\3olis,\vho commands 
the respect of ah. He is an old man, but lime has aged him less 
than the fatigues of a long aposlleship, which has been devoted 
entirely to the service of the Africans. He divides his time 
between the cares of the mission and the cultivation of a 
large garden, and exhibits to the nation, who show but little 
disposition to imitate him, the example of a life which will 
remain’ to *its hvst hour consecrated to works of labour and 
of charity. Two years ago, Admiral Dhielol, Expressing the 
feelings of the public, ]>etilioncd that this modest and 


completely 

overcome him, and fejr a bottle of brandy he will sell his 
family. Hut if tlie master ot the dwelling, or, in his absence, 
his “ chief wife ’ (the one to whom he was first married), shows 
signs of friend.ship, these emotions are not shared by the other 
inmates. • Cjrou])ed in the centre of the hut, scaled around the 
family fire [ilace, they do n(.3t disturb themselves. This hearth 
is a fixture. Three or four logs of wood stTve tcj cook the 
food, fill the hut with a j)eq)etiial smoke, whic h hclj>s to clear 
it of nioscjuitoes ; dry some pieces of skin, which are hung in a 
('orner, and cure the remains of fish or flesh. Whether the 


venerable prelate might receive the cross of the I.egion of I \veathcr be cold'or hot, this hearth is the centre of attraction to 


Honour. He received it less as a mark of pi^rsonal distinc 
lion than as a token aw'arded to the work to which he hat 
devoted his whole life. 

Not far from there is the village of King Louis. Two long 
row’s of cottages form a street, over whic h immense trc*es cast 
their shadows; at the back of the houses a v.ist space o 
ground has been cleared by means of the axe and by fire. 
Bananas, the manioc, and the i)a])aw'-tree grow*' there luxu- 
riantly, and point out ;it a great distanc'c, by thedr strongly 
marked colour, the situaticjn of the Aillage. Canoes drawn* 
uj) on the slicuc, ncMs made of the fibre of pine a]>])]e Ic*aves 
drying in the sun, a few heajis of red wood,^ and sonte logs of 
eliony, awaiting thc» arrival of a vessel ; a few' half-fed fowls 
picking up a scanty meal in the streets — suc h is the jiic ture 
which the village of Louis presents, .and all others are cast in 
the same mould. 

I’he M’pongwtj has both a. town and a country *house ; 
the latter, which he calls his home, is sometimes jdaced, and 
one might say lost, in the midst of a w’ood, at the distance of 
more than a league awaiy. It is here that agriculture is con- 
ducted on the largest scale. 'J'hese villages contrast strongly 
by their good order walk the usual dirty condition of African 
villages. The hut.s, built of a kind of palm-tree called enimba, 
present a regular and ])leasing ai)pearancc. Unfortunately, 
the interior does not ahvays corres|jon(l w'ith the exterior. 
Rich or jioor, brought into contact with civili.sation or not, 
the inhabitant of Ciaboon is .seldom clean, 'riiis is his 
least fault, and the interior of his hut is in keeping with it. The 
portion to which a solitary do(w affords access opens upon 
the street, cand is a room common to all. One or two large 
couches, made of the branches of the palm-tree, serve at will 
for .seats or for beds, and testify to his importaru'e. Chairs, 
European crockery, chests, and a variety of boxes (for the 
most part empty) complete the furniture of a comfortable 
house. Upon entering this building, the master of the house 
is generally to be found there, stretched iij)on his sofa, either 
smoking or asleep. He will perhap.s raise himself to p.ay 
respect to his visitor — ^wall even offer him his owm seat w'ith a 
certain air of politeness. If, howxwer, he is a chief, he know's 
his own w'orth, and does not disturb himself. Seated in 
Turkish fashion, with one of his legs bent under him, sur- 
rounded by attendants, who never approach his august person 


the family. By Ins side two or three women, willi pij^es in 
their mouths, j)irk bananas, clean yam.s, prepare manioc, or 
scrat)C the long leaves of the pine*ai)])lc to obtain their fibres ; 
others rub their cop])er rings and bracelets w'ith citron- 
juice ; others comb and dress the hair of some nogress who 
lies stretched at fiill-lengtliton the ground, with her head resting 
on the knees of her maid. In the c entre of all these women 
the negro children tumble head over heels amongst the cinders 
on the hearth. Such is tlie jiicture of tlieir home life. These 
peoi>le arc never disturbed by comers and goers, the hair- 
dresser is above all iminovabJe. It is not by any means a 
small matter to .arrange the l.ill head-dress of a (iabonaise. I'he 
greater part of the day must ])e dcvotiMl to llu.* work ; but wiien 
the tow'ering struelure lias onc e been raised, cemented, and 
sprinkled all ovct with a comjmimd red j)owxier, whic:l] contains, 
anK3ng.st its many other ingredients, leaves of the vanilla, a 
toilet has been accompli.shetl which lasts for at least a fort- 
night. 

I omit the details of this part of the toilet, wiiic h are, many 
of them, unfit for descriy)tion. 

Of tw'o or three fashionable modes, the most remarkable 
and the most common i^ the large and imposing-looking 
structure which the reader may observe on the head of the 
chief wife of King Denis. This grotesque head-dress is formed 
by first dividing the hair into two j>arts, which are brought 
together from each .side on to a flat j:lale. '‘I'his is the head- 
dress w^om by a married woman, and it gives to some of these 
ladies an artificial height, and cause.s them to aiipear a.s though 
equipped in a plumed helmet. 

Tlie head-dress of the daughters of King Louis, who.se 
])ortraits we also give, is cjuite in another style ; it consi.sts of a 
loulile fold, dressed more lightly, and almost rough — a style 
iiore becoming to a young girl, and which resembles a fasliion 
at present adopted in France. 

In our ])ortrait galU;ry of M’pongwe w’omcn, there are 
some who appear wearing plaits in the European style, just 
so many as their hair, w'hich is rather rebellious, wall allow of 
leing arranged in this fiishion. These ladies, before allow- 
ng themselves to be photographed, thought it the proper thing 
to dress their hair like Frenchwomen ; but, being behind- 
hand in the matter of fiishion, they have given up ]>ads just .it 
:hc time when our compatriots have invented them in their turn. 
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little suspecting that tAtjf are imitating a fashion now become 
obsolete at the equator. 

All these women, huddled together in the same hut, are 
the wives of the master of the house, and in some of the illujs- 
trations the chiefs may be seen surrounded by a perfect 
seraglio. "J'his custom of i)olyganiy appears to Ik* spread 
over the whole of the African continent ; and there is a reason 
for its existence. One of the causes for it is the short time 
during which women bear children ; and this depends tipon the 
fact that they marry too young. At Gaboon a girl is sometimes 
married at ten years old, is a mother at fourteen, and an old 
woman at twenty. Moreover — and this, j)erhaps, is the best 
excuse for polygamy — there seems to be lliroughout the whole 
continent of Africa a considerable disparity between the number 
of men and women. Here there are, in fact, five female 


own sisters, whom the fathe^in-law in tUm espbUMS^ : The 
inhabitants of the same village do not intermarry, on account 
of the very close relationship which often exists t^tween them. 
It is remarkable to find so strict a rule as regards consan- 
guineous marriages amongst people who are almost savages. 
Often, too, when a native of the Gaboon goes some distance 
in search of a wife, it is a matter of pure speculation. A 
father-in-law is a valuable connection, and there are few 
traders of any note who fail to contract a matrimonial alliance 
in every important village with which they have dealings. 

I'he lot of the women is not an enviable one. Bought by 
their husband, who regards their great number with pride as 
an indisiiutable j)roof of his wealth, they are his slaves, or 
little short of it. As long as they are young he looks upon 
them as articles of luxury, and frequently as the objects of a 
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childreti born to three males; and this is not the only pUue ' 
where this circumstance is observed. ! 

A marriage is a business aft'air, a bargain which recpiires a \ 
great deal of negotiation ; but when a husliand buys his wife he : 
takes his time about it, and is in no hurry to settle the matter, j 
foi very often the young girl whom lie asks for is yet a chiUl,,! 
ai d only enters her husband’s home to be a long time under ; 
the superintendence of his head w’ife. If the negotiation con- I 
tinues long, or if the father-in-law shows no sign of yielding, I 
the suitor has recourse to the charmers, whe^ upply themselves * 
to Iheir infallilile incantations. Certain iihiltres work wonders 
on such an occasion. A plant named “Odepou” has a 
particular virtue for softening the heart of the father-in-kuv. 
This is a jjretty, leguminous jilant, with red berries, and a leaf 
having tiic sweet taste of liquorice, which gives it, in addition 
to its powers of conciliation, the more vulgar property of 
rendering the voices of singers melodious. 

There is one singular clause in these matrimonial contracts, 
which is, that very often the son-in-law is obliged to give his 
father-in-law, in exchange for the girl, he; receives, one of his 


irallic, in whicli he rigorously exacts his shameless jirofits. 
^Vhen age, or the child-bearing so little desired, has deprived 
them of their charms, they are reduced to a state of actual 
slavery, l^pon them falls the work of the house, wliilc their 
husband smokes or sleejis. AVhen he goes away he shuts up 
those who do not accompany him. . 'fheir prison-house is not 
a very strong one, it is true ; bamboo walls are not iinpene- 
tra!)lc barriers.* it is seldom, however, that the prisoners 
seek to escajic. Brought up to this life of subjection, 
they look iqjon all these hardshijis as natural ; *‘in fine, in 
a country where the means of trans])ort and beasts of burden 
arc altogether wanting, it is upon the woman that such labour 
devolves. 

It is, however, useless to dwell on this miserable condition 
of the women of the Gaboon. It is not peculiar to them, and it 
is to be met with amongst all the African tribes. It has, 
besides, its bright side. Although the husband be jealous, if 
not of his w'ife, at least of his rights, he is obliged to tolerate 
a species of cicisbeo, a “congui<^.” Custom protects the 
conguie; the husband is powerless. Custom also protects 
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the wife under certain private and delicate circumstances, and 
a wife who is ill-treated may tiake refuge with her parents. 
They, on their part, will not give her up unless the husband 
is willing to make amends, and to imrchase indemnity by a 
twesentj which is bestowe<l, however, not uijon the outraged- 
wife, who ought surely to count for something in the matter, 
but to his father-in-law. The neglected wife often addresses 
herself directly to tire chief of the village, who, like the Maho- 
metan cadis, has at times to take cognisance of some singular 
(Mses*. 

The '‘principal wife," whom I have mentioned, la the one 
who was. first espoused She enjoys privileges of a special 
character : she has the direction of the house ; she works little, 
:ind is seltlom compelled to carry burdens. If her husband is | 
ri( h, and consequently surrounded by ninny wives, she is an ; 
autocrat in- the women’s apartments, and keeps order there, at , 
tlic ri^k of occasionally Jiaving to put up with the tcnijicr of j 
her master— a direct conse(|Ucnce of the auihority which she i 
L^crcises. rionerally it is she who directs the work at the | 
<oiinlry establishment, while her husbaml is <jccn\>ied in the 1 
\illa^e. Si)ilc of the sad position to which women arc here j 
reduced, it is about them that cvcr^lbing tcnltcs in (kd)oon 1 
society. 'I'bis may easily be unagiued, (or if the luisliand does 
not long remain attacVied to bis wife hy the ties of affecUon, be 

bound to her by the \iowerful motives of selfdniercst. A 
wife is a \)Oilion of his capital that he can employ to his 
advantage. Sometimes when he has rec eived a consignment 
of goods, he gives her in jiledgc- he makes use of her as a 
security for the fulfilment of liis promisees when a settlement is 
to be deferred to a distant dale. Again, if he suspects that he 
has been cheated in a trading transaction w’ih other natives— 
in any common transaction with his neigh fiours — it is this 
portion of liis capital that lie endeavours to alislract from the 
man who has robbed him, feeling very sure that the latter, on 
his part, will cjxcrt himself to the utmost to indemnify him if 
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he is unable to obtain his property either by cunning or force. 
Again, in every domestic quarrel, in evety complaint brought 
before a native chief or French authority, it is sure to be found 
that in some way or another a woman is at the bottom of the 
whole matter. Either she has been stolen in her capacity as 
valuable merchandise ; or, with or without reason, she has 
become dissatisfied with her husband, and has taken refuge in 
her jiarents’ house j or, perhaps, she has been forcibly carried 
off. God knows what perpetual discussions, wJiat cnclle.ss 
disturbances, arise out of these conju/^ul stjtiahhics. A case 
oi seduction is the most serious, for if the husband is willing 
to put up veritable conguic\ he shows himself intractable in 
t^very other instance. If the deVuv\uenV is consulted, be \s 
f)bliged to make reparation, and sometimes to submit to 
corporeal chastisement. Occasionally the offender is a stranger, 
and in that case he takes refuge in bis own village. He 
seldom, however, goes alone, and, as a consetpience, war is 
lighted u]>. 

T saw one day, by the hanks of the Ogo-w'ai, one of these 
gallants. He was a fine fellotv, with an olive (onijilexion, 
and very soft eyes— a negro of the least marked tv[)e; in a 
ivvord a very presentable hero of romance. LbiforlunaUdy, 
there was a slight blot, xvhicli somewhat spoilt his adventure : 
I he had not been satisfied with ( arrying off his “ Helen,” but 
had carrieil off the husband’s furniture in his canoe at the 
I same time. '^Fhe latter tmrsued him, (-aptured him, and lied 
I him to a post. There he remained for many days meditating, 
no doubt, upon the?. iiK'onveniences whic h are soinetimes c on- 
nected with the pursuit of gallantry. At last, he was obliged 
to pay a very considerable ransom, with the alternative of 
being sold for a slave for the benefit of Jhe husband. As for 
the lady, she Was expiating her fault in a neighbouring hut, 
with her head shaved, her tect fastened to an enormous beam, 
and subjected, no doubt, from time to time to pro|)er conjugal 
I correction. 
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CHAPTER III. 

JOURNEY TO THE MINKS— JIIE CAROM -- CURI —rASTOUA—CrA.STPATI. 

I WAS forced to stay some clays at Ilolivar to obtain mules for 
my land journey. I preferred buying to hiring, knowing that 
it w^ould be the cheapest in the end. 'rrue to the Arab blood 
W’hic:]i they derive from llwir Spauish descent, the Veiicvaiclans 
wull not hurry themselves; and clay after tlay passed before 
I could even sec any mules to choose from. An ordinary 
mule costs fnmi ^lo to at Thjlivar, a really good riding 
mule about and very first-rate beasts fetc h as much as 

;^46. A good donkey may be had for or 

But there is an end even to Vene/uelan delays ; the mules 
at length were seen, chosen, and bought, and we started one 
morning for the mines. I had decided on taking the road vicl 
VUL, 1. 


Ciiiri. Y)iir party consisted of Dr. Plassard, the Comish 
mine-ca].)tain, and myself, w'ith two men, tiuce pack-mules, and 
a donkey. In travelling in Venezuela you carry your hammock 
.strapped on behind the saddle, and the “ cobija ” in front. The 
“ cobija ” is a sort of cloak, wliich further serves to cover ypiir 
hammock should it rain while you an^ camping out. Unfortu- 
nately, our men were not what they luul been represented to 
us ; tlic one who had liec'n so strongly recommended knew 
sc-arc ely anything about loading mules, and the other was not 
much belter. 'I’he coiise([uencc was, that as one of our mules 
was somew hat diincull to manage, and amused itself more than 
onc e by kicking off the entire load, there were' constant 
delays, and w'c made but very little progress the first day ; the 
men, in fact, could sc'arcely be trusted alone. W e jiassed over 
a gently undulating country, covered with coarse grass — a 

3S 
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tavannsih district, in fkct, with nnmerons amall gnarled and 
stimtcd^ookiag trees, forming the kind of limber-growth known 
« •^chaparro.'' 

. It was dark befoie we reached the **posada*^ of Monte 
Cristo, and we coultf just make out the outline of two 
bouses and a “ corral,'' or paddock for cattle. We were told on 
alighting that we could sling our hammocks in an open shed 
which formed part of one of the houses. A fowl Avas all that 
could be obtained for supper, and hungry as we Avere, it was 
l>ainful to have, so njany delays before we could get even that 
We had to see the fowl hunted and caught by the light of a 
torch made of palm leaves, and then patiently wait while it 
was plucked and stewed. In the meantime we were driven 
to satisfy the cravings of appetite with our own supply of bread 
and sardines. Our two men came in soon after us, but Avith 
what a tale I Two of our mules A\'ere said to be lame, one so 
seriously that it could not walk at all. What was to be done ? 
Oiu* host Avas asked whether he could supply us with mules or 
donkeys, but his animals Averp all away loading at Ciudad 
Bolivar for Caratal, and there were no others anywhere near. 
We could do nothing but wait till morning. Our long-wished- 
for fowl appeared at last, and AAuth some very salt broth from 
the stew-pot, and a cii]) of coffee, enabled us to finish our 
repast. 

Our ‘‘posada” Av^as a sort of combination of a cow-shed and 
a mud lioA'cl, It consisted of a thatched roof supported 
by upright poles, having one half the sjmee walled in, by 
fixing small jioles into the grormcl about a foot or eighteen 
inches ajiart, and filling up the intervening spaces by twigs and 
clay. No nails whatever are used in the construction, but the 
various posts, poles, and sticks are tied together by lianas, the 
natural ropes of the South American forests. -Hic thatch is 
made Avith the leaves of the moriche,” or great fan-leaved 
Mauritia palm-tree. 'I'lie division Availed in formed a sleeping 
apartment for sonic of the family, whilst we sat and had our 
meals in the shed-like jiart, which formed coffee-room, parlour, 
and kitchen all at once. We were in almost total darkness ; 
from time to time a sort of bad dip-candle was lighted, A\'hich 
lasted about ten minutes ; and then came a long interval 
before it was thought worth while to light another. Of c ourse 
there was just a glimmer from the kiuhcn-firc all the time, 
whic:h enabled me to distinguish two men, who were strumming 
aAvay monotonous airs on a sort of guitar, reminding me, by 
their unceasing and unmeaning tAA’anging, of some of that 
dreadful Arab music one hears in Egyjit. 

Our three hammocks had been slung in an adjoining shed, 
and for the first lime in my life I had to try the native couch ; 
and 1 must say a more comfortable means of reposing c'anncH 
be Avell imagined. For a w^irm country, a South American 
hammock is a most luxurious bed ; and had it not been for a 
few mo.squitocs, I should never have passed a belter night than 
1 did at Monte Cristo. 

On getting up tlie next morning, I was delighted to find 
that the mules had recovered ; and we had only to take a cup 
of coffee and pay our bill, before wc were ready to start again. 
The bill amounted to seven reals, or about two shillings and 
tenpcnce ; ( heap enough, it wall be granted, for the entertain- 
ment and, night’s lodging of three persons, with their two 
servants, besides six mules and a donkey. When, hoAA'evcr,* 
it is recollected that we brought our own bread, coffee, and 
sugar, carried our oAvn beds slung our own liainmocks. 


and had nothing but thib fewT i^ the 

‘‘posada*~not even waiter far our 

from a neighbouring brook— the charge of and 

tenpence will not seem so extraordinarily Cheap, after all 
c Leaving the forest-clad hill of Monte C^ifito on our right, 
and that of Tortuga on our left, we journeyed over the 
“cliaparro"-dotted savannah, varied by occasional' bits of 
forest. Whenever w'c came to a water-course, we were sure 
to see the elegant Maui itia* palm-tree, which is useful to 

the native as furnishing both food and raiment The Rio 

Claro AA^as crossed at noon, and made a convenient stopping 
place for lifnch. This stream is easily forded in, the dry 
season, but is frequently impassable for a time after heavy 
rains. Early in the afternoon we reached another stream, 
the Tocomo, on the left bank of Avliirh a ** rancho ” has been 
erected for the conAX'iiicnce of travellers. Here nothing was 
to be had but our own provisions, as the place was unin- 
habited. I think it reciuircs a day’s wwk in the open air to 
make one appreciate the “carnc salada" which formed the 
staple of our dinner. “ (Jarne salada ” i.s the name given to 
strips of beef Avhich have been sailed and dried in the sun. 
I'o cook it you have sim^)ly to run a slick through it, and hold 
it over a fire*— some prefer it boiled or fried ; but at the best 
it is always a lough morsel. 

Our next day’s journey Avas also a short one, and the only 
point of interest that I need note is, that Ave crossed the 
Arasiama ridge by a pass A\'hu"h is not more than 200 feet 
above the surrounding country, and before long reac'hed a 
*‘pos,ada" on the righf bank of the Arasiama stream, a small 
tributary of tl\e C'aroni. Ample provisions Avcrc to be liad, 
and .stewed foAvl^wilh good broth, plantains and yuca (the 
root of the sweet mandio('a), Avere soon smoking on tin; 
table. The sand and gravel in the bed of the Arasiama are 
aiirifcrons ; but miners have told Dr. Plassard that it does 
not pay to work them. It wms our ]jroximity to the stream 
that A\^e had to thank for the mostpiitoes that tormented us 
during the night ; but though they bit pretty freely, I only 
felt one bite after 1 awoke in the morning. 'J'heir mono- 
tonous hum A\'as certainly w^orse than their bite. It seemed 
to me that the Arasiama mosquitoes Avere far less venomous 
than those of Cairo and Alexandria. 

We had no\v but six leagues to traverse before rcacliing 
the Caroni, and tlie savannahs we crossed were similar to 
those of the previous days. On our left lay a marked hill 
known as Arimagua, on the top of Avhich a mortar for pound- 
ing ore is said to have been found. In consequence of this, 
the j)eople in tlie neighbourhood consider that gold veins 
probably exist, and have been AAorked there. Before arriving 
at llic Caroni, the i)atb led us round a lagoon, Avhere 1 saw 
in the distance two “soldados,” the name given to a large 
.snow'-w’hite heron ; small Avatcr-fowl w'ere pretty plentiful. 
About eleven o’clock wc came up to the Caroni, a placid 
stream some 500 yards Avide, with the red-tiled* roof of the 
church of Guri peeping out beyond it. The ferryman’s canoe 
was lying among the shrubs and trees on the opposite bank ; 
but even firing a gun more than once seemed to fail to catch 
his attention. Unfortunately for ns, as it appeared afterAvards, 
the regular ferryman w^as up at the village drinking and 
gambling, and Ave had to Avail more than two hours before 
a deputy-ferryman brought the canoe across for us. The river 
is so very sluggish here, that there is no difficulty whatever 
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in crossing it; oico ott the opposite bank, a walk of 
abottt ten minutes thought us into Gun. This was the first 
of the old Spanish missions, so numerous in Guayana, that I 
had stopped at. Nearly alt the present villages were originally 
founded by Spanish, monks* Two or three of these people 
lived in each mission or village, and lorded it over a number 
of Indians, to whom they taught agriculture as well as the 
Gospel. At the time of the revolution the monks took the 
side of the old country, and, like Spain, got the w'orst of it. 
Some of the villages have since that time been abandoned 
entirely, and most of them are in a less flourishing state than 
they werp at the beginning of this century. Guri is, of course, 
reviving somewhat, as much of the traffic between Ciudad 
Bolivar and the mines passes through it. It consists of about 
a dozen houses, ranged round a large plaza,” or square, and 
a few outlying houses, in all, say about twenty. C)n the south 
side is the church, built in 1866, in place of the old one of 
the Spanish mission. The scpiare is all overgrown, and alTords* 
pasture for cattle. Our mules were turned out there on our 
arrival, 

1 'here is no inn or posada ” in Guri, but one of the shop- 
keepers took us in, gave us a large room where we could sling 
our hammocks, and soon prepare<l an excellent dinner. Ham- 
burg Lager beer can be ha<i at Guri, so the jilace is far from 
being l)eyond the bounds of civilisation. 

1 was glad to find that there was no dearth of beasts at 
Guri, and I nt once made arrangements for hiring a couple 
of donkeys, one of our mules, through the carelessness and 
ignorance of our men, having been batNy galled. 

I thought, as the arrangements were all mailc over-night— 
indeed, during the afternoon — that 1 was ^ sure to *have the 
donkeys in good time on the following morning ; but no such 
thing; we were kept waiting four hours before they were 
brought in, for I did not like to leave Guri before 1 had seen 
our baggage train fairly on its way. 

We started from Guri at half-j)ast ten a. 111., ami passed the 
farm of Cliarapo in the afternoon, and then got on to some rising 
land, more than a thoflsand feet above the sea level, whic h 
forms the watershed between the basin of the Grinoco and 
that of the lessecjuibo. It l)ecamc quite dark before we reached 
our destination, and we had .some difficulty in finding the jiath. 
At last, about seven p.m., a light appeared in the distance; and, 
as it continued quite steady, we knew that it could not be one 
of the thousands of fire-flies that had kej)t up an intermittent 
sjjurkle in the air ever since sunset. A few minutes more 
brought us to the house of a rich cattle proprietor, a friend of 
Dr. Plassard’s. He has here about 15,000 head of cattle, each 
animal worth about four pounds ; they arc cxi)orted to Trinidad 
and Dcmerara. The house, like others of the coutitry, was a 
mere shed with clay w'alls, and the whole farm consisted merely 
of two or three such hou.scs and a “ corral.” 

The ride of the next day led* us over dry, .sandy savannahs, 
with ‘‘chaparro” trees, which sometimes became so numerous 
that, save for the absence of apples — wliich should be on the 
trees in October — one would fancy oneself in an English 
orchard ; here and there in the valleys were lagoons, or small 
lakes, which arc useful in furnishing drinking places for the 
cattle. In riding over the grassy districts, one is sure to 
notice the singular bird called ** garrapatcro,” similar lo our 
starling, which perches on the backs of cattle and picks out 
the insects infesting them. The “ garrap.itero ” is continually 


seen running about on the ground, and the inhabitants never 
kill them, on account of the useful office that they fulfil. 

We rested for an hour at noon at Limones farm, lunching 
off our own sardines and meat, as the people said they had 
nothing that they could give us to eat However, when our 
meal was all but over they managed to find some cheese and 
maize bread, hard a.s Norfolk dumplings, but made wutli maize 
instead of wheaten flour. Tliese cakes are better than cassava, 
and that is all that can be said in their favour. Cassava, I 
need hardly add, is made from the root of the mandioca, and 
is a most important article of food for the natives — it con.sti- 
tiiles their bread, in fact ; but to me it appeared a very poor 
substitute even for the commonest rye or barley bread that you 
could get in FAiro])e. 

During the afternoon we rro.sscd the Oronato, another 
stream with auriferous sand and gravel, and in the evening 
reached a farm-house near the Guatai)olo. This brook had 
to be crossed on the following morning on our w'ay to Pastora, 
where we arrix^d about half-past nine a.m. The red-tiled 
houses tell at once that we have lo deal with an old mission, 
for now, strange to say, the peo})le have lost the art of making 
tiles, and invariably use thatched roofs. Pastora was once an 
important seltlcmcnl, but at the ])resent time it only mimber-s 
about thirty houses ; of the church ihere is nothing remaining 
but a fc\v ])0.sts. While breakfast was preparing we strolled 
down to the Yuruari, only a few minutes’ walk from the village, 
(iold has been found in its sand and gravel as high up as 
IWora; but, as the river was still swollen, it was clifticult to 
get any stuft' to wash. It is said by people in I\astora that 
there are some old shafts lo be found in the hills south of 
the village, which cviiiently point to the focnier existence 
of mines. 

From Pastora to Guasipati is a journey of about fifteen 
miles, without any marked feature of interest, (iuasipati is 
another old Spanish mission, which still preserves the large 
church and monastery on its “i)l:iza.” 'Fhe former is very 
much out of rci)air, and the latter, though partly tumbled down, 
still furnishes some good rooms. The owner does not kee]) a 
regular inn, but is willing to provide for travellers, and one of 
the rooms has a billiard -table, the great source of amusement 
for all classes in Venezuela. The neighbouring store is well 
worthy of inspection, on account of the immense variety of 
articles for sale. It scemcil curious to sec miners’ picks, 
shoN'els, hammers, and borers, by the side of scents, cos- 
metic's, and patent medicines. Of course Guasipati ha.s 
profited by the 4nincs ; all the traffic, whether coming from 
Las Tablas or direct from C’iiulad Bolivar, passes through 
ibis town. 

The following day saw the termination of our journey. It 
i.s less than an hours ride over the savannah to the Yuruari. 
In October the river was far loo high to be forded, so we had 
lo un.satldlc, be ferried over in a canoe, and swim the mules 
across. On the op])osite bank the forest begins immediately, 
and the rest of the journey was entirely under its .shade, except- 
ing in passing the clearing at Callao. We made a short stay at 
Callao, and early in the afternoon arrived at Nueva Providencia, 
where we found quarters in one of the .stores. Our journey 
from Ciudad Bolivar had been an unusually long ope ; namely, 
seven and a half days, it being often performed in four or five. 
This was owing mainly to the incompetence of the men who 
had been recommended to us. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

vrKVA rUOVlDENClA- DESCRirnON op rril? TOWNT — TNIIAmTANTS-- 

SIIOPS -I'RICfiS OF PROVISIONS— DRESS— AMUSEMENTS— AMERICAN 

COMPANY. 

NuiiVA Providencia is a village, or rather a small town, which 
has siming up within the last few years, counting, perhaps, 
between one and two thousand inhabitants, and owing its 
e\istcncc entirely to the gold mines in its vicinity. Gold was 
discovered in the Yuruari, nearTupuquen, by Dr. I.ouis Plassard, 
just twenty years ago. In spite of Dr. Plassard’s representa- 
tions, nothing was done for several years. At last people 
began to flock to the district, and wash for gold in the river. 
Atter a time they sank pits in the alluvial land by the side of 
the river, and this led them to alluvial diggings- above the 
present flood level, and to the iicrra de floK It is only 
within the last few years that miners have been working upon 
ejuartz lodes. 

'riu! town is situated in a clearing in the midst of the great 
forest on the south of the Yuruari. It is about a mile and 
three-(|iuirters from the river, and stands on a slight eleva- 
tion between the valleys of the Mucupia ami 'Tigre. Its 
altitude above tlie level of the sea is between six and seven 
luiiulred feet. 'Fhe houses are all liuilt in the same way — of 
poles, sticks, and clay. 'J'he roofs are 'in nearly all cases 
ihalched with the leaf of the ‘^carala” ])ahn, and hence the 
name Caratal, which is apjilied to the whole districl. The 
( Imn h and three or four of the houses (xiii ])oast of tiled 
roofs, and the town naturally has its The cracks and 

crevices of the clay walls of the houses harbour huge s[)iders 
and cockroaches, an<l the floors are diversified with litt.le hills 
and valleys, being formed simply of the mother earth. Board 
or brick floors are a luxury unknown in Nueva Providencia’; 
.111(1 you have to water your room, on account of the liorrible 
red dust, which is most annoying. Still, my aj>petite was as 
go(jd and my slec]) as sound as ever they were in iuipjand. 
In spit(? of the common nature of the houses, the rents are far 
from low. I he house 1 Jodged in, with one large room and 
three smaller ones, was letting at ;;^ 6 o a year. 

J he inhabitants arc of all .sorts and all nations. Besides 
\cnezuclans of all kinds, of jmre Spanish extraction, or with 
l.irk hlood of some kind, there are Erent hmen, Gennaiis, 
Italians, Portuguese, numbers of negroes from 'J’rinidad and 
other Host Indian settlements, a few Americans from the 
bnited States, and one Englishman. As a matter of course, 
theie are many more men than women, but the number of 
dark-skinned beauties in Nueva Providenc ia is by no means 
small. Among the Frenchmen, not a few are escaped < unviets 
Iroin Cayenne ; however, they find they can get on by honest 
aboil and they live at Nueva Providencia as rc.spectably as 
their neighbours. 

Of stores and shop.s of all sorts there is no dearth ; in fact, 
Ii iiterchants have found that they are too numerous. 

most anything can be bought in the town, from a silk dress 
to a miner s pick ; and all sorts of eatables and drinkables, from 
‘t >arrel of flour to a tin of preserved lobster, or from bitter ale 

to champagne. 

all goods have to be brought on the backs of mules 
t onkeys all the way from Las Tablas or Ciudad Bolivar, it 
not surprising that prices should be high j ^ but improved 
t^eans of communication will still further carry on that rediic- 

m price which has already begun. Of the various articles 


of food, bread seem.s the deare.st— it costs 2S. a pound ; wliat 
would he a “ jicnny roll in England sells for $(1 in Nueva 
Piovidencia. i he flour, it should be recollei'ted, has conn; all 
tlic way from the United State.s, and tluKigh dear, is of very 
excellent ciuality. The natives of \'ene/uela eat cassava, 
which to me did not seem either as palatable or nutritious as 
bread. Meat, conijiaratively s]>eaking, is not so e.vjiensive. An 
ox IS slaughtered every day, and yon can buy fresh beef at 
from 7d. to is. per jiouml. Water, t(jo, must be purchased, 
as It has to ])e brought from the Yuruari ; it costs 2d. per 
gallon. 

In sjjitc of tliL* high price of many articles of food, the 
Amencan company manages to feed it.s men at as. per day 
c.aeh. Milk i.s brought in to Nueva Trovidencia from 'I'upiuiuen 
every morning early, and there is no difficulty, therefore, in 
having your .zz/ /,/// at six oMock. Having tlius briefly 
spoken of the means of satisfying the wants of the inner man, 
let me now turn to the; wants of the outer man, or dress. Were 
the Caratal forest still inhabited by the (hiaica Indians, of whom 
a few may occasionally be seen, two words w(juld suflir e, viz., 

‘ calico anti “ siring,” but the civilised gold miner retpiires a 
little, though not much more. A pair of trousers, a shirt, and 
a felt or straw hat, constitute the entire costume of many, and 
some t)f the (.aratal swells ado])t the fashion of wearing the 
shirt entirely outside the trou.sers in fad, hanging down over 
them, More luxurious persons, instead of going barefoot, will 
wear the al/^ari^a/as or Venezuelan sandal, a convenient and 
sensible sort of shoe; liiit coats, waistcoats, and collars— ex('ept- 
ing on high days and holidays — are rarely seen in C^iratjil, and 
with the pleasant warm climate they are not recjuired. Nueva 
Providencia must ]>e a kind of paradi.si; for dnldren, as most 
of them do not wear any clothes till they are live or six years 
old; this must be a great saving for people ])ossessed of large 
lamilies, and a great comfort, as well, to the child, who can 
sit down and roll in the dirty street without fear of spoiling its 
rlothcs, and of bringing down upon it the wrath of its anxious 
mother. 

In the midst of a South American forest a man must not 
exiiect all the amusements of more civilised jikices ; but, never- 
theless, he (an have his game of Inlliards — he may gamble all 
flay long if he likes, and dancing goes on every Saturday and 
Sunday evening. I did not hajijien to lie at Nueva Providencia 
U a very gay season, otherwise 1 am told .J should have seen 
miieh more gaiety tlian I did last Octcalzer. 

I had not been long in Niu.'va Providencia b(;fore I made 
the accjuaintance of the officers of the “ Falcon C.'ompany. 
This eomi»any was formed in the United States for the purpose 
of working some concessions in the Caratal district ; and the 
manager, and .several of the cmjiloyes, were llxflng in the town. 

I went to their house to spend llie first evening after my 
arrival ; “cocktails” were speedily comiioiinded by the skilful 
hand of one of ti e parlv, and an animated conversation 
was soon commeiK'cd. Nor was the talking confined to one 
language, for thoiigli most of those present could speak two 
or three languages, there were but few who understood 
thoroughly the four that were necessary. Besides the American 
staff, we had a German engineer and surveyor, a Vcne.iuelan 
surveyor, doctor of medicine, and schoolmaster at*the same 
lime, to say nothing of other visitors who drojijicd in from 
time to time to see their old friend, Dr. Plassard, and hear the 
latest news from Ciudad Bolivar and Europe. It often happens 
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to men meeting in out-of-way places, even when coming from 
different hemispheres, that they find they have some acquaint- 
ances in common, even if they themselves had never met before ; 
and so it was in this case. Some of the American staff knew 
very well a I^hiladclpliian wlio was an intimate friend of mine®| 
some ten years ago at the mining college of Freiberg, in Saxony. 
It seemed curious that in the midst of the forest of Caratal one 
should meet acquaintances of a man one had known in the 
heart of Germany ; but this is far less strange than a case that 
came under my notitx* at Suez last year, where friends of mine 
met a man on the (juay, from whom they had parted six or 
seven years before in the wilds of the Rocky Mountains. 

Wc received a pressing invitation from our hospitable 
American friends to visit their works, and rode out with them 
on the following morning at seven. The path leads out from 
the east side of the town, crossing the little valley of the Tigre, 
which has furnished some rich alluvial diggings, and then 
ascends a little hill, where the prefect of the de])artmcnt has 
been working a little mine in his own garden. After traversing 
a short piece of forest, you come upon clearings with plantains 
and sugar-cane ; and by and-by on each side of the patli you 
see hole, after hole, as if the people had been trying to dig a 
row of wells as close as they could to one another. These arc 
the Flanada diggings, worked more than ten years ago. At a 
depth of about four yards the miners came upon a bed of 
gold-bearing clay whicli harl simply to be washed to furnish 
nuggets, linfortunately, just at the depth they got the gold, 
the miners were sure to be troubled by water ; and it was not 
without clifiiculty that they managed to work this deposit Even | 
now, of course, there must be still a good deal of it untouched. 
After cros.sing the Muciipia brook, which in October should 
rather be called a succession of ponds or waterholes than a 


true stream, we soon reached Buen Retiro, the seat of some 
of the American works. We spent some time in examining 
their saw-mill, and some of the bulks of timber which had 
been cut out showed that there would be plenty of timber for 
mining machinety, and the forests will furnish abundance of 
available fuel for many years to come. As usii.*!!, the Americans 
had been going a-head ; all their machinery for stamping was 
on the spot and being put up. Not content with houses built 
of cliiy and roofs of “Carata” palm, the Americans have 
most wisely set to work to make bricks and tiles, and ere long 
we may expect to see good houses with plank floors and tiled 
roofs, which will be more comfortable, though perhaps less 
picturesque, than most of the houses in the district. The 
stamping mill and brick-yard lie close to the river Yuruari, 
where about a dozen women may usually be seen washing 
(‘lollies on the rocks that project into the river. 

Our walk over llie American worJis had considerably 
shaqiened our appetites for breakfast, and this completed, 
we inspected the assay office, which iny American friends 
most kindly put at my disposal during my stay ; we next 
visited the various trial pits wiiich have been sunk by the 
company in search of Itides. In many places they found huge 
blocks of quartz at the surface, a!id have managed to trace 
these to lodes or veins underground. About a dozen pits or 
“barrancos” have been made, and the quartz obtained from them 
gives on an average about one and a-half ounces of gold to the 
ton. Much of the Caratal (piartz will give far nK)rc than lliis, 
and, indeed, this is proved by the fact that if it did not contain 
more, it would not pay to work it by the means used at the 
present moment. Our trip to the actual workings filled up the 
rest of*^the day, ^nd wc returned to Nueva Providencia much 
pleased with the kind hospitality of our American confreres. 
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ACROSS THE ISLAND. 

Such were our nightly amusements in these solitudes. Tomo’s 
voice is rather cracked with northern blasts and “Hudson 
Bay rum,” but it is loud enough \ and hoot! hoot ! from the 
branches of a Douglas fir echoed back the notes of the wild 
.songs he used to sing. Both the Indians speak low when ffie 
voice of an owl is heard in the solitude, for, like all men uho 
lead lives such as theirs, they arc very superstitious. Accord- 
ing to them, the owl is the personification of dead men ; when 
men die, their spirits, by transmigration, pass into the owl ; and 
if the dreaded note of tlie bird is heard at night, it is a sign 
that wc must have offended the dead by speaking about them. 
Hence, an Indian will rarely mention the name of a dead man, 
but only refer to him in a roundabout way. 'fhe raven is also 
a bird of .superstition with the Indians, ns it is all the world 
over. “The raven that croaked on Duncan’s battlements” was 
not more a bird of ill omen than the black fishy fellow who 
sits caw caw4ftg on the salmon drying poles round an Indian 
village in Vancouver Island. Soothsayers presage the weather 


by him, and old men will be pointed out who have foretold 
war and (lisa.ster to their tribesmen by the c'Toaking of the 
raven. Tomo pretends always to be aide to foretell rain by its 
croaking, though Mr. Leech of our i)arty declares that he often 
catches him looking at the falling of my Aneroid barometer, 
which j>ossibly in his wandering life he has learned to be rpore 
accurate in its indications of weather changes than his black 
friend overhead. 

Here are examples of other myths. The moon appears 
behind the clouds — “Ah! there is the frog in the moon!” 
cries Tomo, and as the stars twinkle out one by one, wx 
hear their names ; how the Pleiades .are a group of fishes ; 
how the constellation of Ursa Major is three men in a canoe, 
and so on. Most of the stars arc little people, and wc hear 
the wide-spread Indian tale of the two girls who were spirited 
up into the sky by Castor and Pollux, and how they finally 
escaped by digging a hole in the vault of heaven and letting 
themselves down by a rope of cedar* bark. If you doubt it, 
* * Thuja gigantea^ Nutt 
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is not there the rope coiled up yet on Knockan Hill near Victoria 
— all in good trap rock? I am interested in this little tale, for in 
one form or another it is world wide, and in Europ)e finds its 
counterpart in “Jack and the Bean Stalk.” A log covered 
with the sweet-rooted fern* drifts down the river at our feet. 
This is the old woman who came “ sweet-hearting ” her grand- 
daughters, two wanton girls who lived in a lodge all by them- 
selves, and who, when they found out the gay gallant who 
came 'a-wooing to be only their old grandmother in. disguise, 
got so enraged that they threw her into the river. A splash is 
heard in the water. It is only a mink very early out after a 
breakfast, gr very late a supper-hunting. But the mink was 
not always a mink. He was once a boy who went so far off 
in his canoe that he came to a country wliere people lived on 
loqua shells,! sailed in copper canoes, and had their lodge 
doors also of the same metal. On his way back he met with a 
mishap and got swallowed by a whale ; which, however, soon 
tired of its bargain and vomited him up very hungry on the 
shore. He saw sea eggs {Kc/iini) at the bottom, and dived 
refjealedly for them, making a hearty meal. Now, he met 
llaclse, who asked him for some, but the boy told him that he 
had better dive for some himself, so Haelsc threw water in his 
face, and told him that he would dive for ever. So he be- 
came a mink. Haelse is the Hiawatha of these Indians, and 
is a miraculous being, to wliose agency all wonderful things arc 
ascribed. He seems to be of the nature of a supreme being, 
and is found under some name in every Indian tribe that 1 
know anything about. He made the lu'aver, who was a boat- 
man on a lake, into its ])resent sha])e, l»ecause be disobeyed 
him ; but he also gave it power to make rain to fill its dams. 

Sometimes we are startled by a wild, weird-like cry which 
comes out of the riiist in the swamp on the other side of 
the river. “Ah!” cry both our Indians together; “that 
must be Pcfpioiehem, llic one-eyed giant, and liis slave, the 
loon, ferrying some j)oor hunter across to his lodge.” Thirn, 
in cx[>lanation of their meaning, follows a wild tale of woiidcr. 
'Fhe long howl of the wolf strikes on our ear, then the gather- 
ing cry, and we relrcaf* to our tents for arms, and hea]) 
more fuel on the fnv ; a rush is heard and a sj)lash in 
the river, followed by a pack of hungry wolves. It is a deer 
hotly pursued. “That must be,” old Kakalatza thinks, 
“ StiK’keia, the wolf man.” He was a hunter wlio ^vas con- 
verted into a wolf, and when last seen was hunting wUh the 
pack in the mountains. 'J'hcn follows a long string of tradi- 
tions about hunters who were converted into animals wliilsl 
“ seeking their medicines of the lightning eye potentate -who 
once lived on the top of Salt Spring Island, and a dozen other 
such like legends. And so the talk goes on, until the golden 
sheen of the sun glimmers through the trees, dissipating the 
log from the river and the wooded hills, and, after the “grue- 
some talk” wc have been indulging in, looking like a messenger 
from a better world. “ Etsina I” Kakalatza exclaims, “ there is 
the sun — ^ seam sea hm — a great traveller is my lord the sun— a 
very great traveller — much greater than you!” and here he 
grimly nods to a member of our party who liad already grown 
ratlier famous as a teller of wonderful travellers’ tales, and with 
the laugh whi( h follows this .sally, those of our little camp who 
are not already snoring lustily under trees or in the tent, turn 
in to get a few hours of sleef), and dream of medicine-men 
and ogres, until at six the cook rouses all hands for breakfast. 

* Poiyp(.dium vu^i^are, f DentaUum preciostnn^ “the Indian money.” 


We wash in the river, dress at random as far as we are not 
already dressed, and lustii)' attac^k the beans and side of venison 
roasting at the fire, and then, loading the canoe, each man — 
commander, artist, astronomer, or pioneer, for there arc no 
ibervants here (thank heaven) — shoulders his “swag” and is off 
through the lonely woods, rousing up the deer from their lair 
among the fern, salal, and huckleljcrry bushes. 

The forests through which we travel are composed of 
gigantic firs, every tree fit for the s])ear of a 'i'itan, or the 
“ mast of some great admiral.” Few of them are less than 
250 feet in height, and iirc straight as arrows, unbranehed 
for sixty or seventy feet. We were, liowcver, liule inclined 
for the admiration of them, for during this part of our marc h 
the rain fell w’ithout intermission. Still wc jogged on in 
dogged stubbornness, just like men who do not care what 
turns up ; things cannot be much worse. We w^ere wet 
enough for two days’ drying, and the water ran down in 
little streams at the foot of our trousers’ legs. We were 
cold outside and inside, am! the cain[) was out of meat. 
Not a deer was to be seen ambling among the wet bushes, and 
1 dare say our muskets were as wet as their owners. No grog 
was ever carried on any expedition 1 had ever the control of, 
nor even, had wo means to convey it, would any wise man, 
knowing the material of western ex]>edition, ever venture into 
the woods with such combivstible material in his possession. 
And how our clothes were to be dried jm/./led us. We Iiad tents, 
thotjgh we rarely erected them. M'he erection, however, was 
quick enough. Wliile some of the men are unloading the canoe, 
four othiTs spring into the bush with the hatchets, and almost 
quicker than I have written the words, five thin i)oles are cut, 
our ridge-pole tent erected, and tJie fire is blazing before the 
camp kettle is filled with water for our refreshing tea. How- 
ever, the wood is all soaked to-night— this fatal 12th of June, 
even if the fire would light amid such a ijoiir. Suddenly we hear 
the rushing sound of a waterfall, and crushing through among 
nettles (sure signs of human abodes), to our delight and astonish- 
ment wc land in front of a jnetty waterfall, with remains of 
salmon pots and old hedges chf>kcd u]> with nettles on the other 
side of the river. 'I'wo others in good rc]>air are on this side, 
and though a canoe is at the landing, the lodges do not seem 
to have ])ecn tenanteil for long. They are, however, warm 
and i)lcas:int, tliough smelling strongly Indian, and we hail 
them as a lu(ky find. Soon, with great delight, we take 
]K)ssession of the best, and have a fire blazing in the middle 
in readiness for the arrival of o.ir canoe. Kakalatza soon 
comes in with the air of a man .at liome, grins us a avcI- 
comc, and tells us that this is one of his regular liunling 
IcAlges. Tlie canoe no doubt belonged to some Masole- 
nimbs, a tribe of Indians wlio (jccasionally hunt on the 
great lake, and onc'e possessed the ruined lodges on the 
other side of the river. We afterwards found tliat these 
Indians (of whom we heard wonderful tales on the coast) 
arc a section of the Nitlenahts, a western tribe, and that 
this canoe belonged to their cliief, who preferred to jiass 
this way to the cast const, rather tlian risk llic stormy shores 
of De Fucas Strait in tlie spring season. He is off trading 
somewhere, and is not yet back. Kakalatza, who does not 
care much for our lea and boiUal beans, climbs np into tlie 
rafters of the lodge, and brings forth a (juantity of dried 
elks’ meat, which lie had depositc<l here against some such 
chance. Wc soon strip off our inexpressibles, and hang 
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them up to dry with our wet shirts. Our i^ick supplies a 
si)are shirt, an<l the blaukct, Indian fashion, completes our 
garments. In this luilf-savage guise our artist sketched us, 
and as the picttirc was, I regret to say for colonial taste, much 
more i)opnlar than views of fine scenery, it now ornaments 
not a few far western ])arlours, where, possibly at the moment 
J am writing, some good friends of ours are laughing at what 
they were pleased to call ‘‘ llrowm s savages.’* Now it is that 
Kakalat/a, his heart warmed with fire and elk.s’ meat, sweet tea 
and boiled beans, relaxes into fiuniliarity, and his wrinkled old 
fixc'e beams with something like a self-satisfied smile, as he 
glai\ccs round the lodge and recalls a little reminiscence con- 
nected with it. We are all at our case, reclining in our Idanket.s, 
around the roaring fire, and listen t(r him. 

One night, just such a night as this, some years ago, he was 
hunting up this river, and on entering tliis same lodge he was 
surprised to find a woman crouching in the corner. She was a 
Nui:hultaw, from Suckwhanotan, the Rapid’s village, in Discovery 
Fassagt^, and had been a slave with the Clallams, on the other 
side of l)c Fucas Strait, for a number of years. Yearning for 
home, she and another woman of the samv; tribe determined to' 
nttcMiipt their es('ape. They only knew that the diret tion of 
their home was somewhere on the other side of the range of 
mountains they saw on the Vancouver shore, and that beyond 
lay a river (the Cowichan) by wliich tliey might reach the coast, 
and so northward. Accordingly, one dark niglU they stole a 
canoe, and alone crossed the strait, took to the woods and 
travelled ])y the sun. Pro])al)ly no lunnan being had ever 
l)enel rated tliesc mountains before, and how laborious the 
journey must have been may be gathered from tlic fact that a 
well-c(iuippcd party of experiem ed travellers, sent by me to 
explore tl\c same route, look more tluin a week to traverse it. 
While descending a prerijut'e, one of the women fell and frac- 
tured her leg. Her companion ( ould do nolliing for her, so 
leaving her to the certain fate wliich awaited her, she pursued 
her ])Cvilous an<l laborious journey, finally arriving at the river 
and travelling down it. She had sought .shelter in the hut, 
where our friend Rakalatza liad found her. 

The old fellow stop])ed in liis narrative. *‘Whal did you 
do with her?” wc all eagerly inquired, iin])ressod with the 
heroism of tlic woman. A c urious sinister smile jjlayed around 
the leathern features of llic (’hi\alrous savage, as he replied, 
*^Went home again, and sold her to the JAinnni Indians for 
eighty blankets!” 

On the 15111 of June the river began to get calm and lake- 
like, and to our great ileliglit, turning a bend, we came in 
.sight of a. large and beautiful lake, stretching away among 
wooded hills in solitary grandeur. This was the source of the 
river, and hcie fi)r a jdeasant week or more wc fixed our head- 
quarters, rambling all round the neighbouring country. Summer 
was now come in all its Italian beauty; the skies were sunny 
and dear, ami all Nature was blooming as brightly as she only 
can do in a north-wostern summer. 

1'he forests were fragrant will) the piny odour; the large 
white flowers of the dogwof)d ( Cornus Nuttalii) were reflecte<l 
in the little glas.sy bays of the lake ; woodpeckers lap|)ed the 
trees men ily ; grouse drummed in the woods ; humining-birils 
{Seiasphorns riifn.\) darted like winged gems of emeralds and 
nibies among the /lowering currant bushes ; while the lordly- 
looking bald headed eagle {IMiadits kuauephtilits) .sat jierched 
oa the topmost branch of .some giant fin now and then bwoojiing 


down to draw a trout from the lake. These were halcyon days. 
'I'he woods echoed with our loud joyous laugh and song, and 
the hills with the reports of the hunters’ rifles; there w^as 
nothing to make us uneasy. One party surveyed the lake, 
which Avas twenty-two miles long, and from a mile to a mile 
and a half broad ; while another under my own charge explored 
the wooded mountains of the Kennedy range, overlooking the 
lake, in search of minerals and mines. It was not often that we 
Avere separated for many days, and at night the woods arid the 
glassy surface of the little lake bays were lit up with our camp 
fires; so large, indeed, that they generally defeated their purpose. 
“Just like the while men,” old Kakalatza w^oiild growl, “ they 
build a fire to w'arm themselves, and then make it so big that 
they can’t get round it I Ktsina I” Our savage was, however, 
in his element. He was long after heard to declare that what 
he called “ the ’xi>lorin’ 'xpedition was the finest thing he had 
ever been on : good pay, not over heavy work, and plenty to 
cal — ]>lenty, plenty !” The hills around the great lake Avere the 
home of our friend for six weeks or more every year. In the 
autumn he came iij) with his family and .stpiaw to hunt elk,* 
J'llk were so abundant that on one occasion he chased .seven 
into a rocky gulcli, out of which they could not escape, so he 
and his sons just shot them down. He then erects frames to 
smoke tlicir meat — we often saw them in tlic mountains daring 
our wanderings ; and after he has accumulated what he con- 
siders enough* for winter use, he makes baskets to contain it, 
and commences to transport it to his canoe on the lake. 'J'his 
he does slowly and by frequent journeys, until at last be sails 
out of the lake, and' runs the rai)id river ; and after many 
laborious portages, arrives in glee at the Tsamena village. 

At last, on ()»e 23rd of June, to fulfil the i)lan of explora- 
tion Avhich I had marked out, we separated. Lieutenant Leech 
going with one-half of the men to the country south of the 
lake, Avith orders to meet me at Port San Juan, on Dc Fucas 
Strait; Avhile, Avith the rest, I proceeded to the end of the lake, 
before dispatching our faithful Indian henchmen to ihcir homes. 
On our Avay Ave met two ranoes almost loaded with berries, 
containing’ three hunters of 'I'samena on their Avay to tlie 
Cowichan River. Here aa^c jiaid off‘ our friends, Lemo and 
Kakalatza, as the one had to gc; back Avith his canoe, and the 
former to get married to ri swarthy brunette of Quamichan 
village, regarding Avhom I liad long been the repository of 
many secret, sighing tales. 'J'lieir joy ami gratitude knew no 
bounds ; and Avhile Kiikalal/.a only grinned Avith .satisfaction as 
he contemplated the little presents avc gave them on parting, 
Leiiio burst out into many promises. He told me that Avhen 
lie .saw me in Vit loria (he would know me by my beard, he 
.said) he AAxnild give me some grouse, as I was hi.s vcty g®od 
friend ; and turning to one of our }>arty, Avhom he siqiposed to 
have cast sly glances at some black-eyed half-blood of Iris 
acquaintance, he .spoke Avilh a’ vehemence that ]mt the lover to 
the blu.sh : “Nika Ava-Ava Maly copa mika;” and turning to 
another, “Spose Maly halu tikke yaka^ mika wa-Ava yaka 
hyoii coj)a 7 iiika T (“J Avill speak to Mary for you,” and 
“Suppose Mary Avill not have /«'///, I Avill speak i>leiUy to her 
about .'”) We thank them both for their promised good 
offices — epicurean and iiiatriinonial — and after watching them 
sailing over the lake, whence came echoing back, as far as avc 
could .see them, the .shouts of fiirewell, avc fire a parting salute, 
and take to the Avoods with a vieAv to reach the o])j)ositc coast. 

♦ Ccrvtts Canadatsiiy Erxl. 
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A linyopcan Sojourn in yapan. — VI. 

FROM Tin: FRENCH (IF M. AIMJ^ JiyMKKRT, SWISS MINIS I’FK IN JAICXN. 

HunDHisM IN JAPAN. rclcbratcrl srfiools of ihc inaslcrs of tliu law of Manoii, cand 

'fHE history of Piuddha is a sim])lc and loiiohing one. In the gave himscHf hj> during six years to the study of religious 
nuMst of the pleasures of the court of Kapilavastu, the young systems, as well as the ascT^lic exercises of the lirahmins. 
Prince Siddliarlha, who »vas heir to the throne, found, with I Put he arrived at the convic tion that this road was not the one 
astonishment, that the greatest things of this world, even those | to lead to perfect understanding. It was sometime later, in tlie 
which he possessed himself, did not yield him ha]i])iness. l^ok- j midst of (|uiet and solitary meditation, that ht! felt suddenly 
ing around him, he was stnu k by the amount of sickness, I affirmed in the fundamental i)rincii)K‘s of his dof trine. Prom 
misery, and ijoverty which embitter human life ; he encountered that moment lie believed that he was invented with the ([ualilies 
suffering and death amongst all creatures, and it was only in- : of Puddha, and in lull jjossession of perfect wisdom. IJc ( om- 
aniinatc nature which did not present pictures of desolation mcm ed his ])rca('hings at Ptmarcs at the age of thirty six, 
to him. travelled to IJehar, returned to the city of Kapilaxastu, and 

When he addressed himself to the ministers of religion, he con\ cried to a religious life his three wives, his father, and 
found that their dogmas ])resented to him only sub jet ts of | other mcm]>ers of Jiis family. As they bore the name of .Sakya, 
terror; even the gods, aeconling to the Prahmins, had lt> j it was by the surname of Sakyamuni, the recluse of the Sakyas, 
submit t(» the law of transmigration of souls; while as for men, ! that Puddha was soon known in ad central India, 
each of them was supposed to have ]>reviously passed through a j The t ontests which he had lt> sustain agaiisst the Prahmins 
multitude of diverse existences, and ac'cording to Ids actions in ; imj)erilled his life several times, but he was able to exercise his 
this worM, would assume a superior form or desc end a gratle ; mission for more than forty years witlioiit any other protection 
lower. flian the austerity of his morals and the pt‘rfe< tion of his 

iPrahma, the universal sj)irit, from whence all things emanate, knowledge. When he felt his end aj)])r()aching, at the age of 
was also the fate(i end of all existences. Put who could tell the • eighty years, the venerable man look a tender leave of his (ami- 
length of the j(uirney in store for ea(‘h separate luiinaii being? 1 panions in labour, and sealing himself under the shade of a. 
And who would warn the unf(Wlunale traveller against the snares ; grove, (juietly expired, kxiving nothing in the world but his 
whic h are spread by demons in the path of the wisest and the j mortal remains, the nauembranci? of his teaching, and the 
descendants of the imrest (Mstes? Siddhartha made a sujiremc j etTects of liis good example. In the year 54,^ before Christ, 
resoliitum : “1 am determined,’* said he, “that in disappear- ; sevcm days after the death of Puddha, a first assembly of his 
ing from here below 1 will not any more be sul)ject to the | votaries settled the dogmas of the master, for he himself had 
vicissitudes of transmigration. 1 will find the way to pul a ; not (ommitted anything to writing. His doctrine— which he 
termination to birth and death, and when I have discovered it, 1 never intended to have any other end than that of working a 
1 will impart it to the world. 1 will teach the law of grace to : moral rt'form in the liralimin worshiji, and suhslituting a reign of 
everyone.” He was then twenty-nine years of age ; he separated ' duty for that of the gods, and the jiractice of good for that of 
from his father, his wives, and his children, visited the most i vain ceremonies — became in its turn a dogmatic system, accoin- 
voi.. I. 
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paniud l)y a superstitious and idolatrous worship. Buddhism is 
now the principal rclij^ion in ihc island of Ceylon, the Birman 
empire, the kinj4<loius (»f Siam and Annani, 'ronkin, I'hibet, 
Tartary, Mongolia, China, and Jajxin. It reigned for some time 
in the whole of India, java, and other islands, and exists still 
in Cashmire and Nepaul, the number of its adherents exceeding 
three hundred millions of souls, an amount to which no other 
religion in the globe has attained. 

'Hie introduction of Buddhism into Japan dates from b.c. 
552. At this period Kin-me’i, the thirteenth Mikado, received 
from the Ring of Betsi in the Corea, a statue of Sakyamuni, 
together with some books, banners, a cano[)y, and other objects 
destined for use in his worship. These juesents were accom- 
panied by a letter containing the following recommendation : 

This is the best of all doctrines, come from distant India; it 
reveals to ns what >vas a mystery to (’onfiu ius himself, and trans- 
ports us to a final state of incomparable hapj^iness. 'Flie King 
of Betsi communicates it to the emiiire of the Mikado, in 
order that it may sjiread, and thus accc'miplish what is wTitten 
in the books of Buddha — ‘My doctrine will extend to the 
ea.st.*" The Mikado immediately consulted his ministers upon 
the reception w'hich he ought to give to the statue of the grand 
Kami of Tn<lia. “All the nations of the wTst,’’ rejdied I name, 
venerate Buddha ; “ why should Niiipon reject him ? ” “ But.” 

objected Wokosi, “ if w e then rivader homage to a strange 
Kami, is there not danger that we may irritate the national 
Kami?” 'Fhen the Mikado in his sovereign capacity pro- 
nounced this conciliatory sentence : “It is just and equitable to 
grant to man dial which liis heart desires — let Inamc revere 
the image.” He carried it away and built a chapel for it. 
Howwer, an epidemic arose, which they attributed to the new 
worship ; the chapel w'as burnt, and the statue tlirovvn into the 
river. But the family of Inanie continued to lie secretly 
attached to the strange doctrine. Under the reign of Bedats, 
succc.ssor of Kin-mei, the minister Sogano, son of Jnaine, pre 
sented to the Mikado a bonze who came from Sinra, in Corea. 
The holy man — forewarned of the dilhcullios which he should 
meet with in the introduction of Buddhism into a country 
where the national religion so i losely united the jicople and 
the sovereign — thought of a way to gain tiie favour of the 
Mikado. As soon as he jjerceivecl at the court the grandson 
of the Mikado, a youth of six years of age, about wdiose birth 
there had been something extraordinary, he threw himself at 
the feet of the child and w'()rship])e(l him, annount.ing that he 
recogniseii in him the incarnation of a rival of Buddha, a new 
])atron of the em]3ire, a fiiliire jiropagator of religious light. 
The Mikmlo allowed himself to be jjersuaded to devote this 
child to the priesthood, and to confide his education to the 
Corcan bon/c. The rest can be guessed ; the boy b.^camc the 
initiator and the first grand priest of Buddhism in Jajian. He 
is still revered under the name of Sjo-'rok-I.)aisi, the holy and 
virtuous hereditary prince. Far from disowning the strange 
origin of the new worshij), the Japanese make it their duty 
to recall it by various symbols, suc h as the heads of elejihants 
W'hich I have already named amongst the ornaments of archi- 
tecture in the Buddhist monuments ; also a small species of 
pahn ]>lant acclimatised in Ja])an, w^hich one meets wath at 
the entramx* of tlie tenijiles, in remembrance of India. It 
w'as easier for them to testily hy certain outward sign.*! their 
respe('t for the cradle Buddha, than to jireserve w'itliout 
alteration that w hich constituted the very essence of his religion. 


that is to say, the exact tradition of his life, his personality, and 
his teachings. In the Japanese legend Buddha came into the 
w'orld in a miraculous inaniicn Soon after his birth he placed 
himself standing in tlic middle of the room, took .seven steps in 
the direction of each of the cardinal jioinls of the compass, 
and pointing with his right hand to the sky and his left to the 
earth, he cried, “Around, above, and below, there is nothing 
that can be comi^aicd to me, nor anything more w^orthy of 
veneration.” This is the position in whicli the infant Buddha 
is represented when they celebrate liis birth. On the eighth 
day of the fourth month they go to the temple to sprinkle his 
statue with a decoction of aromatic licrbs, which the bonzes 
have prepared in a sort of font at the fi‘Ct of the image, which 
afterwards receives the adorations of the faithful ; and at the 
end of their exerc ises the most devoted sprinkle themselves 
with the decoction and drink it. j'Yoin the ninth to the fifteenth 
day of the second month tlii'y cel- ljiate the remembrance of 
tlie meditations ol tlie SaKyamimi 111 the solitude of the 
forests. It is a week for retirement and ])rcaching, during which 
the priests teach die iicojilc that ilu; awakening of the 
supreme know’ a in the soul of Biiddlia was in correlation 
with the pi itic 1 of a‘ brilliant star; that the sage olitaiiied 
er ' ;s(»c-,mon •''f the luminary, and announced during 
thir -sever 'ays tlie fir^t book of tlie law, di. !ug twelve 
yc'‘*s th(‘ second, during thirty years the third, during eight 
years the fourth, and in one day and ii night the last, wJ)ich 
tr i*- t the Nirwana, or final annihil ' 'I’hey add that 
(liirmg forty-nine years of his ministry he “uiruco the w'heel 
of the law^ nearly thrde hundred iind sixty times”* by w'hieh 
expression they mean the c omplete statement of his doctrine. 
1'he seventh and^asl day of the fete is ^ onsecralcd to the 
commemoration of the death of Buddha. In eac of tlie 
l>la(-cs of wwship w^hich are dedicated to him they raise a 
(:en()taj)h, and the faithful go about from temiile to temple 
rivalling each other in their zeal in decorating the holy tomb. 
It is \he' that they display in the temple of 'I'oofoukzi, 
at Kioto, the celebrated ]jicturc of N6lianzao, painted by 
Toodcnzii. In the centre of this great canvas Buddha is 
represented extended under the jerre/j trees plunged in the rest of 
eternal iinconsc iousiiess. Hie calm solemnity of his face .shows 
that the freedom of his intellect is consummated, that the sage 
has irrevocably penetrated into the Nirwana. His discijiles who 
surround him regard himwath a mixed expression of regret and 
admiration. 'J'he j)oor, the o|.>pressed, the ])arias, bewail the 
charitable friend w’ho maintained them with the alms wliich he 
gathered for them, and consoled them w'ith com|)assionatc 
w'ords, and opened to them ])rosi)ects of deliverance. The 
whole creation, even the animals, were ciistnrbed by seeing him 
who always respected -life in ah the various forms which it 
assumes in nature, reduced to the state of a corpse. The 
spirits of the earth, of the water, and the air, approach him 
w ith respect, followed by the denizens of their dominions, fishes, 
binls, insects, Reptiles, and (juadrupeds of all sorts, even the 
w'liitc elci)haiil — the last stage of the Brahminic.al transmigra- 
tion. This composition, extravagant as it is, does not produce 
the less powerful eircc.t; it awakens some mysterious sympathies, 
and seems even to express an idea which is not foreign to 
Christianity — for instance, that of a kind of joint liability estab- 
lislied betw'ecn man and all the beings of the terrestrial creation. 

As for the princijial subject of the picture, I believe that 
they have not altogetlier succeeded in conveying to the mind 
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what they mean to attril>»»-c to him. T)o fW luJ 

Nirwdna, the supreme enu of the Buddhist asi)irations, as the 
absorption of the soul of the just into the divine essence of 
the universal spirit, or do they really make it the synonym 
of annihilation ? The Buddhist doctrine is very obscure on 
this ])oint. However, the most res])eclable authorities pronounce 
in favour of the latter alternative. 'L’he inlerpretation whicii M. 
Barthclemy Saint Hilaire gives, according to M. A. Burnouf, of 
the Buddhist NirvvAna, is summed up m;arly word for word as 
follows : — Buddha takes for the starting-point of his doctrine 
an incontestable fact, the existence of sorrow, to which man 
is subject come form or other in all social conditions. 
Looking into the causes (jf sorrow, he attributes them to 
]»asKions, desires, faults, ignorance, and even Ui existence. 'J'his 
being the case, sorrow t'annol be terinin. 'od excejjt by the 
cessation of existence, but it is n(cessan' this end, in order 
to be real, be .mniliilaliof' or the Nirwaiv There is no 
OlIht way of ff'iling fre .‘‘-om the perpi tin) succession of new 
births, or cj . s^ajjing ihe law of tran-.^nigration. "I'luit com* 
])ound of sO!il arid I - dy eadedi iiKiii :niujt be really freed 
without absrdute annihil;jtit)n, 'oecause, il d\e least at -ni of iiic 
soul — no matter ho'- liith “ j tin* nouhl again 

revive under one of lllo^e nuixS'Kai.' ',eril)lan( e.» ivlilvli nalun* 
assumes, and its sin>i>osed ^'beiatio. .lail.I oiu, b-: an i.iusit/n 
like the others ; !ih' (Jiily refuge aud <.l)e only rea-itN is .'uenhila- 
tion, becai-.a' r an be no retiiriu.ig bcni it. 

Jf the (.; ■ >«' which 1 f|not«. rv.*aljy rxpiesses di • Idea ol 

the Hindu » a., ei, • n.iisi ;e-knu\\ ledge lliat the iJiididhist 
Nirwana siir|>a..v_s in t iiorroi everylhiug the ancients 
luive imagined aiiout t' . niysttny of human destiny. i Iiis 
conception is at once the lowest cNpression of despair and tin? 
highest pitch of caiirice. In proposing to abtdisi* sorrow by 
the suppression of existence, Biiddhisiii ]j 1 u e.> itself on iIu-‘ 
verge of atheism. At the same time that il welcomes <lealh 
as the angel of deliverance, it throws him a haughty defianre. 

'J'he first result of IJuddhist preacliings amongst the Japanese 
w.as to satisfy the curifjsity of these islanders, who arc as 
in([uisitive and trilling as the Hindus aie laiitinn and thought- 
ful. What a vast field to exidore for minds w ho were still in 
their first voyage of discovery in the regions of metaphysics ! 
As they sliow no desire to plunge into tlie Nirwana, they 
OfTUiiy theinselvc.s csjiecially w'itli wdiat j)ass(?s hetwi^en death 
and final extinction. With the Iielp of the priests they soon 
got into circulation in the towns and country a c ertain number 
of .settled ideas on the soul, death, and life to come, without 
prejudice, be it understood, to that which tluy had lc?arned 
from their fathers loin hlng the? anc ient gods aricl tlie venerable 
national Ramis. I'he soul of man, they say, is as a lengthened 
floating vapour, indissohihle, hai ing the form of a tadpole, 
with a tliin filament of blood which reaches from the liead to 
the extremity of the tail. If they keep watch they ran .see it 
escape from the liouse of deatli the moment the dying person 
breathes the last sigh. In every ease; it is easy to ]ierc:cive 
the creaking of the window-frame on its departure. W'liere 
docs it go to? They do not know, but it cannot fail to he 
received by the serving spirits of the great judge of the shades 
below, who take it before his tribunal, where it is made to 
kneel before a mirror, w'hicli recalls to it every evil it lias coin 
milted. This phenomenon is sometimes produced on e.irth, A 
comedian of Yedo, who was guilty of murder, could not look in 
his glass without seeing the livid lace of his victim. Souls 


according to the gravity of the 
case, in one or other ol circles surrounding the 

infernal region.s. By way of purificatltHiJ' remain in 
purgatory, from which they are released as soon as jnssible 
•without danger of relapse, to continue tlieir progressive, 
course. At last the souls come back to the place which they 
had formerly inhabited, or where their mortal remains were 
concealed. 

A young woman having gone to sleep, suddenly started up 
and perceived a shadow above her, inside the mosquito curtain ; 
her husband, by her side, fell cowering on liis knees, struck 
with terror, for though he did not distinguish the apparition, he 
heard the plaintive sounds of a well known voice — the dying 
voice of his first wife, wAioiii he had poisoned to make place for 
the young w ife, who wvis then his mistress. In the jiatli by the 
river, in the centre of the great marsh, the traveller is stopped 
by seeing two [)ale iihantonis rising up. It is a young mother 
clasping her infant in her anns ; despair and misery liavc 
induced Jier to (ommit a double crime, 'fhe jxissers-by say 
j tliat every evening tlie two victims come out of the deep water 
j and stand erect in ai ciisation against the true author of their 
j dt-alh. There exist some solitary places, strewed with rubbish 
and choked np with thorns and vx^noinous jilants, in which 
soals ill punishment, as well as hideous demons, wander. One 
' ai^ .111 legend is att.K'hed •to these places, it is — that there 
i ».iisle«l there, the castle of a feudal tyrant, whose life was a 
I siic'cc.s.sion of acts of violence ami cruelty; al last he was 
stuprised in his haunt, and the outraged families satisfied their 
•vengeance b) bloo:I and flames. He returned, and recollected 
how' he wMs struck, and he remained frozen with horror, 
exposed w'itlioui defence to the imjirecations of his victim.s 
j and to infernal inockings, (diost stories, frightful ttiles, and 
I books illnsiraled with engravings representing hell and appari- 
tions of d 'inons, exist hi Japan in such profusion that the 
popular imagination is truly possessed by them. The ])atrun 
of this literature, ad'ording to the national mythology, is 
Tengou, llie god of dreams, a winged spirit. Crowned whth an 
extinguisher and armed with a golden hat, lie coaducts the 
nocturnal sarabamN of all objects, jn'olane or sacred, which 
occupy the reveries of men ; even the sam Itiaries of death 
must obey lii.s brutal call. d'lie candelabra bend their 
himinoiis heads in time, tlic stone tortoises which support 
the epitaphs clamp with slow s:e[»s ; and the grinning 
skeletons, drajied in vvindiiig-dieets, join in the. fantastic 
round, waving round them willi slow measure the jiapcr 
aspersorinm which chases away the evil spirits. 

One can hardly imagine that nearly a third f)f the human 
ntre has no other religion but Buddhism, a religion without 
Ciod, composed of nothing, invented by des]Kiir. One would 
like to persuade oneself that the multiludes under its do- 
minion do not understand the do(. trines whith they profess, 
or refuse to admit the conseciuenccs of it. The idolatrous 
]>racti(:cs which are engrafted on the book of the law seem, in 
reality, to show that it has not been able cither to .satisfy or to 
stifle the religions sentiments innate in man, and constantly 
living in the brea.st of the people. On the other hand, wc 
cannot deny the influence of the philosophy of final annihila- 
tion on a great many of the trails and customs of Jaiiancse 
life, 'riie children are taught liy tlie Irova in the schools 
that life glasses like a dream, and leaves no trace after it. 
When the Japanese arrives at mature age, he will sacrifice 
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his own or his neighbour’s life with the most disdainful that it llCt is fhe .abstract and '^ilosophical form that it 
indifference— for the satisfacticn of his pride, or for some l)ccame so popular ; and nothing ^nows this more than its 
trifling resenttjicnL Murders and suicides are so frequent in { present condition. In Japan, as in India, there’ have been 
Jaijan^ t’nat there are few noblemen who have not had some in some ascetics weakened by abstinence and lost in contem- 

(hcir families; and they make it a point of honour to be able f plation ; but tliey have been certainly very few, and the most 

to exhibit at least one sabre which has been steeped in blood, illustrious was of Hindoo origin. This was Roddhi-Dharma, the 
Buddhism, however, has an advantage in some respects over founder of the Sensju sect, who came to Japan in the year 613 
the religions which it has supplanted. This relative superiority a.d. He is represented in a legend as crossing the strait of 
is owing to the justice of its starting-point, which is the ac- Corea, standing on one of those l.irge leaves of the tree 

knowledgmcnt of a’ want of freedom, based on the double fact called “aschi,” or, what is even less probable, on a .simple 

of the existence of evil in man, and of a universal state of reed. He prepared himself for his mi.ssion by a retirement 
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misery and suffering in the world. The promises of the Kamis 
(•roc<l relate to the j>resent life. 7 'he rules of purification serve 
to jiroloct the faithful from the five great evils, which are, fire j 
fn>m heaven, sickness, ] poverty, exile, and early death. The 
poui]>s of the religious fetes have no other end than the 
glorification of the heroes of the cmiiire. But if ])atriotism 
he idealised to the cjuality of a national creed, it is not the 
less true that this natural sentiment, so precious and so 
respectable, does not siiflke to fill the mind and satisfy all its 
wants. 1'he human mind is greater than the world ; it requires 
a religion which can detach it from earth. Buddhism, in a 
certain degree, responds to the aspirations of a nature till then 
not recognised, 'rhis istircu instance alone would explain the 
surcess M’ith which it has been propagated in Japan and else- 
where solely by jjersuasion. Neyertheljjss, one can well believe 


of nine consecutive years, whi< 4 i he passed in the Corean 
temple of Schdo-lin, seated on a mat, with his face invariably 
turned towards the waif. 

THK BONZES. 

Buddha had recommended to his disciples the exercise of the 
Dhyfina, or contemplation ; and the bonzes, wishing to regulate 
the progress of contemplation, made the Dhydna a sort of mystic 
scale in two stages, each subdivided into four degrees. In 
order to surmount the first step the ascetic ought to be free 
from every other desire but that of the NirwAna. In this state 
of the mind he still judges and reasons, but he is safe from the 
seductions of evil, and the feeling that this first step 4>pens to 
him the perspective of the NirwAna, throws him into a state of 
ecstasy which soon allows him to attain to the second dejgree. 
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At Uiis second step, while the i)urity of the ascetic remains the 
same, he has also pul aside judgment and reason, so that his 
intellect, which no longer occupies itself with things, but is 
wholly fixed on the Nirwana, only feels the pleasure of an 
inward satisfaction, without examining it, or even understanding * 
it. At the third degree the pleasure and the inward satisfaction 
have disajipearcd, the sage falls into indifference with regard 
even to the happiness which till now remained as a proof of 
his intelligence, and the only pleasure which remains to him is 
a vague feeling of jihysical well-being which pervades his whole 
body. Meanwhile, he has not lost the recollection of the states 
througli which he has passed, and he has still a confused c-on- 
sciousness of himself, in spite of the almost total indifference to 
which he has arrived. At last, at the fourth degree, the ascetic 
teases to possess the feeling of i»hysiral well-being, even in this 
limitcil form, l ie has also entirely lost all recollection, as well 
as the feeling of indifference, and henceforth, free from all 
pleasure and all pain at any object whatsoever, Ik* has become 
impassible, and as near to the Nirwana as he can be during this 
life. 'I'hc ascetic is llien alloweil to approach the second stage of 
the Dhyana, the four transcendental regions of the world without 
form. He first enters the region of infinite sjiace, from that he 
mounts a degree higher into the region of infinite intelligence, 
and having reachefi this height, he attains to a third region, that 
of absolute non-cxistcnce. * But as 'in this aliyss and darkness 
one might supiiose that he would still retain one idea which 
would represent to him the nothingness into which he has 
jjlunged himself, he makes a last and supreme effort, and enters 
into the fourth region of the world without form, where he has ‘ 
no more ideas, not even an idea of the absence of ideas. Such 
are the mystic, exercises of tlic Buddhist contemplation, and 
Buddha-I )harma was the ])romotcr of it in Jai)an. The other 
apostles, his successors, walked in the stejis of Buddha in the 
same way — lliat is to say, substituting, each in his own way, 
outward practices for .sjionianeous jnety and the action of 
the intellect. 

The master had said to his disciples, “ Go, pious men, con- 
ceal your good works and show your sins.” 'fhe bonzes 
accordingly instituted iiroccssions of ])eiiitents. Gentleness 
was one of the dominant traits in the character of Sakyanuini, 
and he extended liis jiity to all crcaleil beings. When his 
doctrine sjiread amongst the J.ajianese, they made a law for- 
bidding to eat the flesh of any domestic animal, a (Uistom which, 
amongst other economical effects, had the advantage of ])re- 
venting the raising of the jnfee of buffaloes, which in the rice- 
])lanting countries is absolutely indis]jensablc to the poor 
cultivators. 

Soon after, certain Buddliist sect.s went so fixra.sto firoscTibe 
all other than vegetable nourishment. Sakyamuni coiin.sclled 
the abstaining not only from falsehood and bad conversation, 
but even from all idle words. Silence was added to the num- 
ber of the monastic vows, and, in the same way, self-denial, 
purity of morals, patience, and })erseverancc were enjoined by 
ordinances wiiich regulated in their minutest details costume, 
food, and the cm])loyment of the liours of day and night in the 
various conventual communities. 

As Buddha had .shown himself indefiitigable in soliciting 
the commiseration of the rich in favour of all in adversity, they 
organised the brotherhood of mendicant monks. As he had 
declared that they would find him no less well disposed towards 
men despised by the world than towards those who were 


respected, and that he would expound the law to the ignorant 
as well as to the learned, they made ignorance a cardinal 
virtue. Whilst, according to the Hindoo reformer, knowledge 
was allied with faith, this last virtue, in the judgment of the 
bonzes, disj^ensed with all the others. “ With the exception 
of the Sensju sect,” writes a Japanese author, “our bonzes 
keep the people, and above all the common people, in pro- 
found ignorance. They say that a blind faith is sufficient to 
lead to i)crfection. The great priest Foudaisi, who came from 
China with his two sons, Fousjoo and Fouken, invented a 
mechanical process calculated to dispense witli the bonzes and 
to turn tlic wheel of the law according to the sacred direction 
in tlie mystical language of Buddhism, at the same time 
allowing them to accomplish this operation according to the 
letter of the law. 

“ He constructed the ru/soo, a kind of movable reading-desk, 
on which he placed the rolls of sacred books. His adepts 
received, according to the degree of their devotion, authority 
to make a quarter of a turn of the ri/isoo, a half turn, or three- 
(luarters of a turn ; but they rarely obtain a whole turn, because 
that is considered to be as meritorious an act as to have recited 
all the books of the law "from beginning to end.” 

'J’he Sinran, bonzes, Nitziten, and about thirty others, have 
made a name as founders of sects, each one distingui.shed by 
some peculiarity more or less worthy of revealing the ingenious 
invention of Foudaisi. Thus a certain brotherhood has the 
monopoly of the working of the great family rosaiy. The 
Buddhist rosary can only dis]>lay its virtife when told correctly. 
In a large family it is irai)()ssil)le always to avoid mistakes in 
using it,^ hence the want of efficacy sometimes urged against it. 

Instead of re(o*imiuating in such a case, the wisest thing is 
to call into the house a bonze of the great rosary to set things 
right. This functionary hastens to the si)ot bearing liis instru- 
ment, which is nearly the size of a boa constrictor. 1’his he 
puts i^ito the hands of the family as they knc‘cl in a circle, 
whilst he himself assumes the same position in front of the 
altar of the domestic idol, and directSt^the ceremony by means 
of a bell and a little hammer. At a given signal the whole 
fiiniily father, mother, and children — l)egin to chant with all 
their lungs the suitable ])rayers. 'J’hc large beads and the little 
beads follow each other witli a pleasing regularity of sound. 
As the hammer beats the circle gets animated, the cries become 
excited, arms and hands obey with the precision of a machine, 
till the work makes them hot and tired. At last the ceremony 
is concluded, leaving every one panting and exhausted, but 
radiant with happiness because the intercessory gods may be 
safely supposed to be satisfied. 

Buddliisin i.s a very flexible religion, conciliating, insinuating, 
and accommodating itself to the tastes and caistoms of people of 
the most opposite characters. I'’rom their first entrance into 
Japan the bonzes contrived to have some of the shrines and even 
some of the little chapels of Kamis entrusted to them to guard 
in their sanctuaries. They took care to add to their own 
ceremonies symbols borrowed from the ancient national worship, 
and at last, in order the better to blend the two religions, they 
introduced into ihcir temples at the same time some Kamis 
invested with the titles and attributes of Hindoo divinities, and 
some of the Hindoo divinities transformed into Jai>anese 
Kamis. There was nothing inadmissible in such changc.s, 
which were all naturally explained by the doctrine of 
tran.smigration. 
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Thanks to this combination of the two forms of worship, to 
which they had given the name of Kioobon Sintoo, Buddhism 
has become the dominant religion in Japan. At a superficial 
glance it does not appear to do more than add its sanction to 
the ancient national memories, and some new objects of 
veneration to those which served for. the devotion of the 
masses. At first they raised those colossal statues to the 
Btiddha of India, of which the Dai’boudhs of Kamakura 
present the most perfect type, and later the Jajianesc idea of 
a sujireme divinity was personified in the fantastic image of 
Aniida, who is represented under nine diflerent forms, sym- 
bolising his? essential perfections, one of wliich is expressed by 
the head of a dog. 

Between the two auxiliaries who served as a medium for 
men in approaching the divinity, the people principally favoured 
Kwannon, who possesses the most frctjuented temple at Yeddo, 


characteristic attribute by which he is distinguished from the 
others, such as the saint of the tortoise, of the tiger, of the kid, of 
the crane, of the crab, the dragon, the bamboo, the waterfall, the 
rainbow. But this is not all ; the Buddhists have imagined a 
•queen of heaven and guardians of heaven, some of which also 
figure as guardians of the temples ; then, kings of the earth, kings 
of hills, sj)irits beneficent and avenging. It has put by the side 
of the aiK:ient Japanese divinity of the sun, the gods of the 
moon, the jilanets, the signs of the zodiac, the si)irits of rain, 
wind, and thunder. J^astly, it has given celestial patrons to all 
classes and all social professions — doctors, soldiers, grooms, and 
hunters. Amongst this mukiUulc of images, grave or fantastical, 
which Buddhism dis]>lays before our eyes, it is not always easy 
to distiiiguisli those whicli ])ropcrly belong to il, some of them 
without doubt having been pojnilar in Japan before its growth. 
The former, in the Cliinese mythology, is overloaded with 
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and at Kioto, in the famous temple of the 33,000,333 sj)irits 
(l)ronounced in Japanese Sanaiian sansia sanbiak sansin saiitai), 
this divinity reposes on a lotus flower, the left leg folded untler 
the body, and on tlic head a veil whic'h descends to the 
shoulders, and ornamented with a necklace whicJi fills over the 
breast. 

The colossal idol of the Kwannon of Kioto has as many as 
forty-six arms, which are filled with all kinds of attributes 
symbolic of its power. The Bosats are also adored as divine 
beings. They arc represented as seated, like the Kwannon, on 
a lotus flower, the head encircled by a ribbon which falls upon 
the shoulders, and the right hand bearing a lily or a lotus. 
Below them arc the Arhans — who thousands of years ago had 
accomplished the cycle of the metempsychosis — tl>c Gonghens, 
divinities who reappear under human forms, the Dsizoo, the 
Fofitoo, and others that it is superfluous to enumerate. 

The Buddhists have, raoieovcr, deified the Rakans, the 
eighteen principal discijfles of Sakyamuni ; the Sennins, the 
most illustrious apostles of its doctrine ; and the Mioodzins, 
the throng of its martyrs ; each of these individuals having r 


attributes borrowed from the stag, the sparrow, and the leopard. 

I Tn Japan it ])ossesscs only one leather bottle as TKoliis, but the 
' symbol-loving Japanese shows liis superiority to llie Greek by 
I making Futen ap])ear suspended in the air with his hair 
dishevelled and with the bottle i^oised on his slioulders. As it 
has two openings, he jiresses the two necks, one with each of 
his hands, thus making them j>lay at his will, in an attitude and 
ivith an expression which are not devoid of a certain picturesque 
ment. 

Kaidcn, the god of thunder, is a grotescjiie demon, who is 
borne upon the clouds bearing a mallet in each hand, and 
beating half a dozen c ymbals jilaced round his head. There is 
a great deal of uncertainty about the origin of the numerous 
fantastic animals of the Japanese mythology. 1 shall only 
..mention those to which some artistic interest is attached. The 
Kirin has the head of a unicorn, the feet of a stag, and (he 
body of a liorsc. It comes like a flash of lightning, its feet 
skimming the earth so that it would not crush even a worm ; it 
is said that its appcaranc:c foretells the birth of one of the 
beneficent sjiirits, such as SJ-kya, Dharma, or Sjotokdaisi. 
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Seven Months in the Balearic Islands. — IL 

KY K. (i. BARTHOLOMEW, C.E., M.S.E. 


(M,n ROMAN TOWN OI‘‘ AU'UDIA— JNCA— -PALMA — TOTAL ECLIPSE OF 
THE .SLN— VISIT OK QUEEN ISAUELLA— LANGUAtJK OF MAJORCA. 

A'J' the iiorilvenst end of Majorca there is a large tract of 
low laiul (’overed with reeds and swamps, called Albiifcra. In 
the hot season tlie air for some distance around this lake is 
most i)t‘stilential ; and an old Roman town standing near it, 
called Ah'udia, has become almost depopulated tliroiigh the 
malaria which arises from it. Efforts have been and .still 
are being made to tlrain and cultivate the district, the land j 
which has been rcf laiined being of immense value. A Spanish 
engineer was engaged in the work of drainage whilst 1 was in 
the island, and in his comj)any I j)aid a visit to this locality, 
which is possessed of the highest interest. A regular series 
of straight ditches or small canals liad been cut, traversing 
the marsh at right angles in all directions. AN'e started 
from the extremity of one of these canals in a flat-bottomeil 
boat, a man ‘‘punting” it along by a ])o]e. Tlie ground | 
between the canals was covered for tlie most ])art with tall j 
reeds at least txmity feet high, thus obscuring the view on 
both side.s. Any one imac(]tiaintt.'d with the various turnings | 
and windings of the canals would soon lie lost in the labyrinth. | 
For three hours we continued slowly to glide along between 
the walls of reeds, until we at length reached an open part of 
the swamp. 'J'hroughout our entire course the water literally* 
swarmed witli fish, whilst the more open jiarts abounded in 
water-fowl of all kinds, the banks ajipcaring alive with scorpions, 
li/ards, and other interesting rejitiles, and the air arountl us 
being noisy with the unceasing hum of innumerable insects. 
Certainly, if the place was not conducive to the existence i 
of man, il was singularly fiivourable to the development of j 
lower organisms. 'I1ie labourers evnployed upon the work, Jj 
standing as they had to do constantly up to their chests 
in water, were innocent of clothing, and the tanning effect 
of the sun caused them very closely to resemble Mexican 
.Indians, 

On the side of a hill near Albufera is an interesting relic of 
the early Christian inhabitaiiis of Majorca. It is a subter- 
ranean chapel once beautifully carved, the wliolc, including the 
steps leading down to it, being c ut in the solid rock which 
composes the mountain. 'File chapel is about fifty feet scpiarc 
and thirty feet high. 'Die j)osition and remains of the altar 
are still visible, and many j)ieces of carved stone are strewn 
around. The jdace is sui)j»c)sed to have formed a retreat for 
the Roman C’hristians when hunted and opj)res.sed by the 
Moors ; it must therefore be fully a thousand years old. 

'Flic poor deserted town of Alcudia affords evident proofs 
of what it once was. It was built by the Homans, and Roman 
remains in great cjuaiitities lie scattered around, far beyond the 
massive walls and deep moat whic h en(::ircle the town, although 
these means of defence are of mucli more modern date. '1‘hc 
walls arc now covered with luxuriant vegetation. There is no 
difficulty in finding a ])lace for .shelter in Alcudia both for man 
and beast; for by hir the greater nmtiber of houses are tenant- 
less and doorless, and*the traveller may walk, himself and his 
hor.se too, if he chooses, into any one of these without being 
c]uestioned, and if he is provided with food he will be better off 


in.side four bare walls, with the dry earth for his scat, than in 
the filthy jilacc known as the “ Fonda.” 

To the south of Alcudia is the f\pe liay of the same name 
I semicircular in .shape, and bounded almost everywhere by lofty 
I perpendicular rocks. A considerable (piantity of good coral is 
j fished from Alcudia Ray, and costs even on the spot, when 
obtainable, four dollars a pound ; it is not, howevpr, easily to 
be purchased, as the whole is be.spokcn. South of the bay is 
a large natural cavern, or rather a scries ol caverns, approach- 
able only by the sea, called l.a (hieva de hi Emiita. I'his very 
beautiful natural formation aliounds in rock crystal and im- 
mense stalactites, and extends to an unexplored distance 
inland. 

Scenerj'^ of the boldest description meets the view on the 
eastern side of Majorca, varied by extiuisilcly beautiful valleys, 
magnificent contrasts of land and water, bare crags and forcst- 
covered slopes ; but it* is time 1 pass on to other parts of the 
island, and we will proceed,, westward through it, choosing the 
main road to Palma. ( )n this road stai: 1 sonic large and 
important towns. ]''ir.st is Inca, the second town in the island 
in size iind commercial importance, standing in the midst of 
immense forests of olive trees, and the centre of the oil di.strict. 
Inca is distant sixteen miles from Alcudia, and the road thence 
lies for almost the whole distanctr through a succcs.sion of 
olive groves, making it shady and ]>leasant. 

Passing through this populous and thriving town, the well 
construc ted road conducts to the outskirts of Renisalem, a 
town lying oft* the road about a mile to the north, and situated 
on rising ground at the foot of tlie mountains. Adjoining the 
town^is the estate of some iiKiriiuis, whose name J have for- 
gotten. He had recently discovered coal on his property, and 
was anxious 1 should inspect “la^mina,” with wliich high- 
sounding term he had invested the rabbit burrow he had 
scratched down into the earth. With great difficulty I groped 
my way down about fifty yards, but the entire absence of venti- 
lation produced such an intense heat, that in tlic absence of 
any benefit likely to arise from a further exploration, I was glad 
to retrace my steps to daylight. I wa.s, however, .satisfied with 
the quality of the coal, and have no doubt that, projicrly 
developed, the j)it would become a valuable prot»erty. The 
.sliafl was on a slo]>e, the coal being brought to the .surface 
in l)askets by children, a plan still aclojited, I am informed, in 
some Scottish collieries. A company has since been foniied 
for working the mine,’ and it i.s, 1 believe, doing well. 

What a busy road this is over which we have been passing ! 
Ever since we left Inca a continuous stream of carts laden 
with c'.oimtry produce has been travelling in our direction, 
and continuing up to the walls of Palma, like some huge cara- 
van. If we linger till night we shall meet this caravan return- 
ing enifjty, a ceaseless train, the whole night throtigh. The 
drivers arc all asleep, and tnist to the sagacity of their mules 
for getting safely home. These animals usually know their 
proper side, but now and then some dull brute persists in 
keeping to the middle, and the loudest shouts will scarcely 
awake tlie .sleepers. • All the roads in Majorca are constructed 
l)y and at the expense of the government, and are models of 
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road-making, no expense being spared upon them. Valleys 
are bridged and rocks cut through to great depths in order 
to secure a fair level way, the greatest care being observed 
in the drainage. They are frequently planted on both sides 
at short intervals with trees, which become a great booni 
in the hot season. When fini.shed, the road is divided into 
sections, over each of which is placed an inspector and a staff 
of labourers for its maintenance. One more .stage along this 
busy road, and we arrive in sight of the fine old walls of Palma, 
the city itself, with the exception of a few church towers, 
being hidden until the portals and drawbridge arc passed. 
The gate, by which we enter bears the name of St. Anthony, 
the patron saint of Spain ; there are .seven others, all having 
different names, but by only one of these can the city be 
entered. Palma was built by Mctellus the Bloody, 120 n.c. 
Since then the Moors have idtered and enlarged it, and it now 
retains all the distinctive characteristics of a Moorisli place. 
It is entirely surrounded by a massive wall at least twenty feet 
broad at the top, which forms an agreeable promenade. There 
is a wclbmade ditch on three sides of the city, 'i’he wall and 
ditch were constructed in 1562. 

Palma, in addition to twenty-two parish churches, contains 
a fine cathedral, built close to the wall overlooking the sea. It 
is still unfinished, though (ommeuced in 1230 by James I. 
The nave. of the cathedral is remarkably lofty, and is supported 
by very slender pillars; tlie windows are small, and arc placed 
so high above the pavement, that an air of gloom pers ades the 
structure, which the scant number of worshippers freciuenting 
the building docs not tend to diminish. * 'fhe organ is a splen- 
did instrument, and is ex^pusitely handled. 'Jliis ruthedral 
suffered from an c‘arth(|uake a few years sii^ce, the north end 
having been greatly injured. Tlie celebrated tomb erected by 
Carlos III. to the memory of James II.,* which contains the 
mummy of the last-named ])rince, occupies the centre of the 
nave in front of the high altar. 

The city of J’alma contains 60,000 inhabitants, noted 
for their industry, and ^ for their skill in the manufacture 
of inlaid furniture. I’he cafes are numerous, but only a few 
are good. The best adjoin the fashionable jiromcnacle of “ Kl 
Borne,” although why it is fashionable 1 could never under- 
stand, as there is a much more agreeable and shady pr(anenade 
at another part of the town, called “La Rainbla.” Palma 
posscs.scs a magnificent club-Iioiise, whose books contain the 
names of more tljan 1,000 members ; strangers are freely 
-admitted anti kindly welcomed here. 

The fondiis or hotels of Palrna are decidedly bad. The 
“Fonda del Vai)or”is the best, but bad is the best. The 
tourist in Spain should, if possible, avoid the fondas, except 
perhaps in Madrid, Barcelona, and the large cities. It is still 
more necessary to do so in l^alma ; and he should obtain 
from the su])erintendent of polii^e the name of a “casa dc 
huespedes ” or boarding house. Those houses are all registered 
in the police books, and are highly respectable. 

If I were to go twenty times to Palma I should always pul 
up at the “ casa ” kept by my old friend l*aola and her aged 
sister. I remained with them for scveml months, and have 
never in all my wanderings foiind^^eir equals in kindnes.s and 
attention. During Paola’s daily rounds to repleni.sh Jier larder 
and to cater fdr her lodgers* tastes, she occasionally brought a 
living bird, rabbit, or perhajjs a hedgehog by way of a dainty, 
and tying one of their legs to that of her kitchen table, she 


would feed them up to cooking pitcli, and then turn butcher. 

I can testify to her skill in feeding and cooking. Poor old 
Paola’s efforts at the production of a dinner A were 

as unsuccessful as can well be imagined. For the especial 
benefit of some Spanish friends, I wished on one occasion 
to have a roast leg of mutton; perhaps the fault lay in her 
instructor, at all events, in spite of her earnest desire to 
do well, .she .signally failed in bringing to table an eatable 
joint ; the thing was perfectly innoceni of moisture, and not all 
her nervous fly-flapping over the table would make it even 
passable. Stewed hedgehog was a dish she understood — the 
dainty fat little joints being brought to table in admirable per- 
fection. Cats are highly esteemed in Sjiain, but as I had most 
positively forbidden my “macstra” to give me cooked puss in 
any form w*hatever, I hope I have never lasted steAved cat ; of 
cour.se I cannot be certain, but the best plan to adopt upon the 
Continent is to eat and ask no (jiiestions. 

Palma is a bishopric, and also the seat of the local govem- 
ment of the province. 1'hc “ (Tobcriiaildr hero holds his 
court — a petty despot, a man often dangerous to offend. At 
Palma arc also the hea(l-c|iiarters of the “ C.aplain -General,” a 
military official possessing autborily second only to the Gover- 
nor. 'J'he ill fiited Ortega held this position in 1859, and at 
the hcn<I of the sokliers whom he was bound to cn\j;>loy for the 
service of his Queen, he, •with the secret connivance of the 
Governor, seized the mail .sttMiners in the haiboiir, and started 
for the Peninsula, keefiing his loyal trooj)s in utter ignorance of 
their <lestination, and of the object of their sudden (le])arture until 
I their landing, when, at the shouts of “Viva Don Carlos” raised 
by liimself and the few others in the secret, he found himself 
deserted, a jirisoner, a felon, and finally a condemned tu.itor. 
The Governor, who conlrivt'd to gel out of the scrape for 
awhile, retained his position during i.»art of my .stay in the 
islands. Having occasion to see him at various times, I found 
him invariably seated at a table with a large jar of tobacco 
before him, and the w*asleq>aj)er basket beside him, puffing 
aw^ay at cigarettes manufactured by lumself^from the contents 
of both. II is successor W’as a inaff of a very different stamp, 
Avilh Avhom business Avas always the first consideration. Rather 
than delay me Avhen compelled to see him at an unseemly 
hour, he had me brought to his bed-side, and apologised for the 
mode of recejilion. 

My aciiuaintanc'c a\ ith the islands Avas greatly facilitated by 
the GoA'ernment placing at my disjiosal a small steamer and a 
special jiass, wliich, although intended for business, was often- 
times available for ] ilea sure. 

I AA\'is desirous, on one cxcasion, to go with all liaste from 
jSlajorca to Iriza, but, unfortunately, my steamer was under 
repair, and I had to “feluc'ca” the passage. 'Lhosc Avho know 
Avhal it is to be becalmed in the tropics, w ith nothing but an 
open deck to remain on, can better understand the pleasure of 
my triji in this horrible bcjat, AAiiich took thirty- six hours in 
getting oA^er seventy-fiVe miles. ^ 

1 had the good fortune to be in Majorca during the total 
eclipse of the sun on the i8th of July, i86o. The east end 
of Iriza lay in the i/inri centre of the belt of total obscurity, 
and had it not been for the accident to the steamer, which 
condemned me to a felucca on the occasion dlieady men- 
tioned, T had purposed finding business in that island on this 
day. However, the Avestern side of Majorca was well inside 
the belt, and there 1 went, with a large party of friends and 
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othersi in a steamer retained for the occasion,. Myself and 
friends landed at Audraix Bay. We were provided with a tent 
to protect us from the heat, and ample supplies of provender. 
Never did the morning of a total eclipse open more favour- 
ably i and great was the excitement felt by us all to behold 
this magnificent spectacle in an unclouded sky. The eclipse 
did not occur till the afternoon, and the time between it and 
our arrival was occupied in a ramble over the neighbourhood, 
which of itself amply repaid our visit. It would be a difficult 
thing to fix the age of the grand old olive trees with which the 
locality abounds. The town of Audraix is a small, clean 
place, and, being aware of our coming, it was on this occa- 
sion decked out with flags, and exhibited other demonstra- 
tions of a holiday. The fetched springless ^‘tartana,*' in 
which I risked my neck in going to the village, was discarded 
on my return. I infinitely preferred footing ” it back to the 
shore through gardens and groves, which are to be seen here 
in perfection. We returned to the shade of our tent, soon 
itself to be enveloped in a darker and more awful shadow. 
As the eagerly anticipated time approached, we anxiously 
looked, w'atch in hand, for the first indications of the eclijise. 
True to its predicted time, the .first indentation of the sun’s 
disc now became visible, and was soon sufficiently increased 
to enable us to feel satisfied that the line of progress would 
place us in total obscurity. The sjowness of progression was, 
however, siu'h that the eye became i}erfcctly accustomed to 
the increasing diminution of light, and thus more than three- 
fourths of the sun was obscured without any very apparent 
decrease in the distinctness of the landscape. Now, however, 
the lessening of the sun’s light became more and more 
sensible, and with the increased rapidity of change our feel- 
ings became more excited, and our anxiety about some clouds, 
which now began to appear, increased ; and whilst I felt every 
moment becoming more precious, my desire to observe every 
change occurring around in things celestial, terrestrial, and 
a<]ueous, only increased my anxiety. Very soon all that 
remained visible of the sun was a curved line of light, and 
even this shed more brilliancy over the scene than the moon 
shining at her full. In an instant this line was broken up 
into what resembled a chain of diamonds, caused by the pro- 
tuberances on the moon's surface overlapping the narrow line, 
and permitting the sun’s disc to be seen only through the 
gorges between her lofty mountains — beautiful fact, appear- 
ing thus to bring her wondrous physical geography almost 
within our grasp. Now the climax arrived, and I never can 
forget that precious moment when, the last sparkle of the sun 
being extinguished, in an instant the moon’s large black orb 
stood out in bold relief in the midst of the starry heavens, 
she herself cncinded by rays of glory which streamed and 
darted out from behind lier on all sides, whilst the awfully 
sudden and preternatural gloom which immediately brooded 
over sea and land was accompanied by a stillness perfectly 
oppressive, broken only by the low murmur of admiration 
arising from the lips — I might almost say the /lcar^s — of the 
spectators. “Mira! mira!” “ Que preciosa !” and so forth, 
arose in subdued accents from my friends. Truly this was a 
sight one would wish to see. No natural phenomenon equals 
a total solar eclipse in sublimity. I paid special attention to 
the luminous appearance encircling the moon, in consequence 
of the variety of statements and o])inions upon this point 
formed from observations on previous eclipses, and 1 can 


only say that the movable charaic^ter of the huninosity was 
very evident, although it appeared td be caused by the darting 
out of the sun’s rays in lines of different and varying length, 
some being short and concentrated, others longer and fainter, 
I, the one being rapidly changed into the other. I am unable 
to reconcile the appearance of any light whatever around the 
moon’s edge, when her bulk is apparently larger than that of 
the sun, and entirely overlapping it, with the non-existence of 
a lunar atmosphere. Those who witnessed the eclipse of 1706 
have recorded the same opinion. For several minutes the 
gloom continued, and altliough I would willingly have pro- 
longed the period for as many hours, yet ami)Ic time was 
afforded for making any observations desired. Having noted 
the position of many stars during the solar obscuration, I was 
enabled to keep them in view for a considerable time after day 
again broke. Myself and friends were singularly fortunate in 
our choice of a ])osition to view the eclipse; others, the 
greater number of those who came from Palma, selected the 
summit of a neighbouring mountain for their position, and 
were deprived of the entire sj)ectaclc by reason of clouds. 

'Phe poor peasantry, who turned out in grouj)s to witness 
they knew not what, were awe-struck at the gloom, calling on 
the Virgin for j)rotection, and many and strange were their 
remarks as they observed the sun growing less and less. One 
old woman asked us seriously if he was being devoured I 

During n)y stay in the Biilcares, Queen Isabella 11 . paid her 
first visit to the province. No Spanish sovereign had been in 
the islands for about 400 years previously, and this event was 
therefore one which called forth a great display of loyalty and 
rejoicing. She brought her entire fiimily, and was escorted by 
a large body of troops, the i)resence of the latter being deemed 
necessiiry in conseciuence of Ortega’s recent escapade. I'o 
feed Her Majesty and her retinue, the fat of the land was 
concentrated in Palma. Iriza sent feliu ca after felucca laden 
with the exquisite fniits of that fruitful island, which literally 
raised' the prices of provisions there. When at Mabon an 
amusing circumstance occurred. The ex-Queen of Spain, as 
many arc aware, is very stout, and haVing accepted an invita- 
tion from her officers to a grand fete on board the Prince of the 
Asturias, she was unable, owing to her extreme corpulence, to 
ascend the comjianion ladder, and thus ended the vvoujd-be 
loyal demonstration. 

The inhabitants of the Baleares are in no respect different 
from the Spaniards in the treatment of their dead. Whilst 
life remains no people are kinder to their sick than are the 
Spaniards ; but the moment the breath has left the body, no 
more respect is shown it than for a dead dog. The corpse is 
laid in a rude coffin without a cover, the face being exposed, 
and in this condition it is tarried by torch-light to the cemetery 
without ceremony, or any appearance of regret or respect 
The cemetery itself is nothing more than a small square of 
ground, surrounded by a wall and entered by an iron gate, and 
reReml)les more than anything else I can suggest one of our 
old English pounds, for shutting up stray asses, &c. In one 
comer of this space is a shed; this is the bone-house, into 
which arc flung the bones • and skulls, when they have, by 
ref)eatcd interments, accumulated on the adjoining ground. 
The grave is only two feet deep, and the body is well covered 
with lime when interred. The result is that whitening bones 
and skulls are profusely scattered over the ground from the 
constant disturbance of the soil to construct fresh graves. 
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It fs somewhat foreign to tlie sujjject to introduce some of 
the peculiarities of the lloman Catholic religion, but without 
going far into this subject 1 am unwilling altogether to omit 
mentioning the impression made upon me when I first observed 
the reverence shown hy all classes for the viaticum in its passa^;^ 
through the streets to the house of some dying person. I was 
in Madrid, and staying with friends, when, sitting one day with 
them enfamil/e, one young la<ly playing, another singing, another 
working, I was startled by every one suddenly leaving their occu- 
pation, and dropping upon their knees, their faces to the window. 
In the midst of the ensuing silence, I heard what my innocence 
conjectured w^as a muffin boy's bell tinkling in the street below, 
forgetting that I was not in England. I’he sound of the bell 
having died away, my friends resumed their employments, and 
I then ascertained that the bell was the sign that a priest was 
j)assing on his way to some dying person’s house, and carrying 
the consecrated wafer. The bell, wliich invari.ibly precedes 
llie priest upon this mission, is the signal for mry one within 
reach of its sound to do homage to “la ninjestad.’' My 
friends watched for the return of the bell, and again prostrated 
themselves, although in their anxiety to do so a false alann was 
given before the bell was again really heard. The like jirostra- 
tion occurs in the .street ; a regiment of soldiers on the march 
halts and kneels ; the actors in a theatre sto]> their performance 
at the magic tinkling of the little bell, jilayers and .spectators 
alike falling down to do reverence. 

The Exchange of Palma, called the house of “Con- 
tratacion,” dates from the fourteenth century. It is built of 
stone, and is beautiful both extcrnally#aml internally. Indccc^ 
tlie elaborate character of the interior decoration, and the 
IKTfect symmetry of the arclutccture, jdaces this bftilding far 
above all others in Palma. It unfortunately occui^ies a most 
obscure ])osition near the >vall in the lower part of the city. 
The splendid roof rests u])on the most cx(iuisitcly carved s])iral 
columns. At present this building is employed for holding 
public entertainments. I'lut town-iiall is advantageously situ- 
ated in the highest part of the town, and has over its front, and 
under the shadow of Its siiperh cornice, a remarkable clock 
and sun-dial, said to have been yilaced in its present position 
by some Dominican friars in 1385, Init its constructor is 
unknown. ^Phis wonderful piece of mechanism is known 
throughout the islands as the “Balearic (’lock.” I should 
be afraid to enumerate all the strange peculiarities of this 
timekeeper, or half of the curious combinations and complex 
indications attributed to it. 

'riie houses of Palma are altogether Mf)orish in .style. 
They are spaciou.s, very handsomely carved and decorated, and 
constructed with great regard to coolness and ventilation. 
Some are built wholly of marble, and most of them are arti.sti- 
cally decorated outside with j)ainted fruits and flowers. To the 
north of the city, and standing upon an eminence, is the 
Castle of Bclbez, the old residence of the Mallorquine kings, 
but converted by the Spaniards into a state prison. Arago 
the astronomer w’as confined within its dreary dungeons. He 
had l)cen sent by Napoleon, in 1808, to assist Delambrc in the 
measurement of an arc of the meridian. At this period 
France and Spain were in hostility, and tlic Mallorquines were 
especially bitter against everybody and everything French. In 
spite of his .scientific mission the luckless Arago was seized 
and immured in Belbez. He was subsequently sent to Africa, 
and escaped thence witli difficulty. 
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The language spoken in Majorca differs very considerably 
from Spanish. It is considered to be a mixture of Arabic, 
Spanish, Greek, and Romana Rustica, the latter better known 
in the south of I’rance as the Simonsin. Mallorquine is much 
more difficult of acquirement than Castilian, there being more 
words cnijiloyed to convey the same signification. For ex- 
ample, in Spanish the definite article is simply 4?, ia; hs, /as; 
embracing therein masculine and feminine, singular and plural ; 
whilst in Mallorquine it is 4 ?, so; 4 r, sa; los^ sos ; /as^ sas; and 
another form also, eSf e/s, for the common gender. Some 
valuable works on jurisprudence have been written by Mallor- 
quines in their own language, which is possessed of a regular 
grammar and dictionary. 

The money of Majorca differs in some respects from the 
Spanish coinage, coins which are current in the islands not 
being received on the mainland. All the cojjper coinage is 
different, being very ancient and extremely small. 

The bold coasts of Majorca arc well indicated at night by 
admirably constructed lighthou.ses, equal in every respect to 
those on our (pvn coasts. 

'rhe small group of islands called Cabrera, lying to the 
south of Majorca, contains but little of interest. The nearest 
point of Cabrera is about eight miles from the .southern ex- 
tremity of Majorca, a stormy strait running between. Cabrera, 
the largest of the group, i/; three miles long, and not one mile 
in w'idth. It is little better than a dry, barren ro('k, with no 
signs of vegetation upon it beyond a few fir trees growing 
between the rocks ; and yet in this desolate place languished 
for three long years the poor Frenchmen taken i)risoners by 
the Spaniards in 1808. I'hey wore brought here with nothing 
but the clothes in which they were cai^tured, having no 
shelter prepared for them from the burning sun, and here 
were crowded no fewer than 5,000 at the same time, 'riicir 
sufferings were intense ; there was but one spring of fresh 
water upon the island, and this spring \vas guarded by the 
Spanish sentinels, who allo>ved no one to apjiroach it by day, 
whilst by night the whole of the jirisonePB had to ])ass it in 
single file, and (|uen(:h their thirst as they passed. Hieir food 
was limited to six ounc es of bread and a handful of hard 
beans per day, whic h was brought from Palma in a vessel, 
in (]uanlitics only sufl’icient to last until her return every 
fourth day. 

Once, owing to some neglect, the vessel failed to return for 
several days after her appointed time, and the starving men 
dragged their emaciated bodies u]^ the rocks to look out for 
her; 150 perished at this time from starvation. Soon after 
their arrival on the island, these poor creatures constructed 
»huts of the boughs of fir trees, to protect them from the 
scorching sun ; but when the heavy rains set in, these frail 
tenements became useless, and they built more substantial 
dwellings of the trunks of trees already stripped of their 
branches. These huts sooA became infested wuth rats, which, 
however, w'cre hailed with delight by the prisoners, as fonning 
a change of diet. Altogether, during this sad period, about 
four thousand out of eight thousand Frenchmen perished on 
this wretched .spot. 

The island is still a jdace of bani.shment for certain classes 
of offenders, and no spot could be more appropriate to render 
them weary of existence. There are many caverns around 
this and the adjoining islets, once the resort of corsairs, now 
only tenanted by wild fowl. 
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yourneyings m Mesopotamia . — 


BY I-IKUT^NANT C. R. I 

CHAPTER VII. 

IIILLAH — AL HflKIMAR—JKWS Or MESOVOTAMIA — HIRS NIMROUD — 
THE TOWER OF BABEL— PRESENT IW.SOLATION OF THE SITE OF 
BABYLON. 

After examining ICl Kasr, we pushed on for Hillah, 
thoroughly fatigued by the labour attendant on our researches. 
\Vc were not sorr>' to take up our abode in one of the 
miserable khans in the eastern part of the town, resolving not 
to cross the stream until we had visited some ruined mounds 
which were supposed to mark the site of the walls of }?abylon. 
Hillah, which was built in the year of the Hegira 495. is a 
iiuserablc Arab town, containing some 10,000 or 12,000 inhabi- 
tants, and surroiinrh'd by a wretchedly constnu ted mud wall. 
'The whole of the place, which, for an Arab town, is of con- 
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j interest, called A 1 Hheimar, of Hemera, distant rather more 
than ten miles from Hillah. Leaving our messmate behind-— 
for he w'as too weak to accompany us — we mounted our horses, 
and taking an easterly course, arrived at the scene of our pro- 
posed research — though not before I had sustained a severe fall 
from my horse, who stumbled over some rubbish with which 
I the w'hole plain is abundantly strewed. I was greatly bruised 
on my right shoulder, though I considered myself lucky in not 
having broken my neck. Remounting after a pull at a certain 
leather flask, which had a revivifying effect, wc rode on past a 
ruined khan and a Sheikh’s tomb, and arrived at the foot of the 
hill, A 1 llhcimar. VVe found it to be a high mound of nibbish, 

1 very steep and difficult of ascent even on foot. The hill presented 
at a distance the appearance of an irregular cone, with its 
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siderable size, is constrncte<l with bricks from the mighty city 
near which it is built. Part of Hillah is situated on the 
eastern and iiart on the western hank of tlie Euplirates. .V 
mud wall lines each side of the road leading to it, and encloses 
a thick forest of date trees. That portion of the town which 
lies on the eastern bank of the Euphrates consists chiefly of ; 
one street, with small alleys leading out of it. I’he bridge of 
boats, which gives access from one side of Hillah to the other, 
is kept closed at both end.s by a doorway. 'Phe chief buildin^^ | 
is a mosque in the gardens just without the town, called 
Mesjed cl Shems, or the Mosque of the Sun — a name given to 
it from a tradition of its being built on the spot where Ali ]>cr- 
formccl his devotions when the sun rose a couple of hours 
later than usual, to enable the Iniaiim, who had overslept 
himself, to worship at his usual hour. The few Turks that 
reside here are officials dcjicndent on the governor, whose 
palace is in the western (or more considerable) portion of 
the town. 

After renting at Hillah for two days, during which we did i 
not stir out of the khan,,, but were employed nursing our naval : 
comrade who had been suddenly taken ill, we set out for | 
the purpose of inspecting some high mounds of particular 


summit crowned by a long and low piece of thick wall like the 
battlements of a fortress. Tlu; circumference of the base at its 
eastern extremity ajipeared from 300 to 400 feet, with a thick- 
ne.ss of from 80 to 100 feet ; its height about 70 or 80 feel. 
I'he mass of solid wall at the summit measured, according to 
Buc kingham, about 30 feet in length by 12 or 15 in thickness, 
though it must have been originally of a more massive cha- 
racter, for it i.s now broken on every side. The bricks used in 
the construction of this pile were of the usual square form and 
size, of a dark yellowish colour, but without any appearance of 
inscriptions. The cement, which was thin and of the same colour 
as the brick.s, did not posse.ss the same tenacity as distinguished 
that employed at the Kasr, though it has the peculiarity of an 
occasional layer of a curious white cement, which pulverises 
under the touch, and greatly resembles the sub.stance slated by 
Herodotus as having been used in the construction of the city 
Avails. On gaining the summit, the Mujillibe could be seen 
from hence about ten or twelve miles distant, with a compass 
bearing of W. by N. } W. Turning our eyes to the .eastward, 
the desert stretched before us in its seeming limitless extent, 
with no ruins to break its desolate monotony; looking in 
the direction of Hillah, on the contraiy, the whole surface of 
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the country to tlie tanks of tfie Enplwates presented tt vast ’ 
plain, filled witlt mounds and tMOkett masonry, ' 

There is some reason to believe that A1 Hheimar, from 
which wc detained this extensive view, formed part of the 
celebrated wiills of Babylon, of which Herodotus, Strabo, and 
other ancient writers have given elaborate descriptions, that 
test to the utmost the bounds of our credulity. The learned 
English antiquarian and geographer, Major Rennell, after 
weighing the statements of all these ancient authorities, assigns 
seventy-two square miles as the extent of ancient Babylon ; 
while the Frenchman, IVAnville, places it at thirty-six 
square miles. Herodotus, in speaking of its extent, says, 

‘ 'I'he Assyrians are masters of many capital towns, but their 
place of greatest strength and fame is Babylon, which, after 
the destruction of Nineveh, was the royal residence. It is 
situated on a large plain, and is a perfect sejuarc ; each side, by 
every approach, is 120 stadia ; the space therefore occupied by 
the whole is 480 stadia, so extensive is the ground which 
Babylon occupies. Its internal beauty ami magniliccncc 


antiquity with exaggemtion, wliahdt is obnsidered (and the fact 
might be easily overlooked by the untravelled English public) 
that without doubt two-thirds of the space enclosed within the 
walls of Babylon must have been laid out as gardens, or culti- 
vated land, as is still the case with Bussorah and Baghdad. In- 
deed, Quintus Curtius expressly says, in his 5 th Book, that the 
buildings do not adjoin the w^alls, but that considerable space 
was left around, so that in the event of a siege, the inhabitants 
might not be compelled to depend on supplies from without. 
The population of the city would be also, from the same cause, 
proportionally less when compared with its size than is the case 
in modern Eiiro])ean cities. 

The colony of Jews who inhabit Mesopotamia are supposed 
I to be descendants of their countrymen of the! captivity, who 
j remained I)chind in the country of their adoption. It w'as 
Seleuciis Nicator who first gave to the. Jew^s settlements in the 
provinces of Asia east of the Euphrates, as a reward for having 
been faithful and serviceable to him in his W'ars. Babylon W’as 
the pla(!e where he laid the Ibundations of liis powder, and 
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exceed whatever has come within my knowleilgo. It is sur- 
rounded by a trench very w ide, deep, and full of water ; the 
wall beyond this is 260 royal cubits high and 50 wide.” 

'L'he height of 200 (Hibils equals ^500 feel, and this certainly 
seems ])rodigioiis for the wall of any city; but w’hen we <-onsi(lcr 
the pyramids of Egypt, or the gigantic remains of which w’e 
have been speaking in Babylon itself, it is not beyond the 
bounds of credibility. On the other hand, the height given to 
the walls by Quintus Curlius is 150 feet, and by Strabo 75 feet 
only ; so a great discrepancy exists, though this may perhaps 
be accounted for from the flict that they write at difl'erent 
periods, when the walls may have been reduced in height. The 
same diversity in statement exists as to breadth, Herodotus 
placing it at 75 feet, Curtius a.ml Strabo at 32 ; though this 
may be explained by the fact that as the wall was built on an 
inclined slope, the former computation may have referred to 
its base, and the others to its average thickness. This estimate 
w^ould tally wuth the present aspect of A 1 Hheimar, if we con- 
clude it is i)art of the famous wmII, for it measures 70 or 80 
feet in height, and from 80 to 100 feet in thickness at the 
base, this being considerably iiu reascd hy the rubbish fallen 
from above. We ought not hastily to charge the writers of 


. the Jews in those parts being numerous and most likely 
friendly to his intcrc.sl.s, he ever after showed them much 
flivour. The Jews arc said to number 10,000 in the city of 
Baghdad in the pre.sent day, ami, as is their habit elsewhere, do 
not intenuarry w ith other nalionalities. Benjamin of 'I'udela, 
a traveller w^ho visited Baghdad in the twelfth century, andgivc.s 
an interesting account of the city, w’as himself a Jew'. He 
s]>eaks of the great <:on.sideration shown to his brethren of the 
jJIebrew persuasion by the reigning C'aliph, Abassidas Ahmed. 

Not only was thi.s sovereign a great friend to the Israelites, but 
I he understood their language, w'liich he read and wrote per- 
j fectly, and w'as deciily learned in the law’ of Moses, 
i Our last day at Hillah was spent in ins])e(:ting the IV rs Ninv 
I roud, believed by some wTiters to he the I'ow'er of Babel of 
1 Scripture histor\% It is situated on the w’estern bank of the 
1 Euphrates, about six miles from Hillah. The Birs Nimroud 
I or Tow’er of Bolus, w'hich we now^ set out to visit, is beyond 
doubt the grandest monument of the might of ancient 
Babylon, in tliis carrying off the palm even from Mujillibe. 
Having been provided with an escort of eight horsemen from 
the Governor of Hillah, for whom we had received letters 
of introduction at starting, but who did not favour us wuth an 
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interview, wc set out at early morning, and took a westerly 
direction, keeping close to some long mounds which appeared 
to have once formed the banks of a canal leading from the 
Euphrates. I'he intervening plain is covered with nitre, and 
is intersected at intervals by dry canal-beds and small pools of 
water, with the bittern for their sole inhabitant. The Tower 
was visible during the whole course of out march towards it, 
looking in solitary grandeur on the dreary waste which stretches 
to the southward as far as the eye can reach. On gaining 
its foot we clambered up the western side, over a steep accli- 
vity formed 6f broken fragments evidently fallen from the 
top. All around us lay the desert or morasses ; no buildings, 
not even the remnant of a wall, met the eye. What a historyof 
great events would not this silent mass recount, were it gifted 
with a tongue 1 Here, on the summit of this very building, 
Alexander the Great sacrificed to the god Belus, as stated by 
Justin. On Alexander’s marching from Arbela. after the de- 
feat of Darius, straight to Babylon, the gates of that vast city 
were thrown open, and processions of the priests and chiefs 
of the people went out to meet Iiim, offering great gifts, and 
delivering the city, the Tower, and the royal treasure into 
his hands. Alexander, entering the city, commanded the Baby- 
lonians to rebuild the tctnples which Xerxes had destroyed, and 
especially the temple of Belus, whom the Babylonians wor- 
shipped as their chief god, and to whom he himself, by the 
advice of the Chaldean priests, offered sacrifice. 

Mr. Rich, in his “Second Memoir on Babylon a valuable 
contribution to science, long out of print — describes the Tower, 
and though 1 might do so in other language, there would be 
no advantage gained by adopting such a course. He says, 
“The whole height of the Birs Nimroud, above the plain, to 
the summit of the brick wall, is 235 feet. The brick wall 
itself, which stands on the edge of the summit, and was un- 
doubtedly the face of another stage, is thirty-seven feet high. 
In the side of the pile a little below the siunmit is very 
clearly to be seen part of another brick wall, precisely resem- 
bling the fragment which crowns the summit, but which still 
enc'ases and supports its part of the mound, ^rhis is clearly 
indicative of another stage of greater extent. The masonry is 
infinitely superior to anything of the* kind I have ever seen, and 
leaving out of the question any conjecture relative to the 
original destination of this ruin, the impression made by a sight 
of it is that it w%as a solid pile, composed in the interior of 
iinburnt bricks, and perhaps eartli or rubbish ; lliat it was 
constructed on succeeding stages, and faced with fine burnt 
bricks, having inscriptions laid on a very thin layer of lime 
cement ; and that it was reduced by violence to its prc.sent 
ruinous condition. The upper stories have been forcibly 
broken down, and fire has been employed as an instniment of 
destruction, though it is not easy to say precisely liow or why. 
The facing of fine bricks has been partly removed and partly 
covered by the falling down of the mass, which it sui)ported 
and kept together.” 

The total circumference of the base of the Bins is 762 
yards. I'he western face is the most destroyed, being >vorn 
down into a deep furrow. T'he whole structure rises in stages 
which may be distinctly traced, and which peculiarity forms 
the distinctive feature whereby its identity with the Tower of 
Babel is triced. Speaking of these stages, Buckingham, who 
carefully surveyed this remarkable min, lays stress on the fact 
that they recede one within another in a proportion of width 


about equal to their respective elevations. The first or lower- 
most of these discloses some of its interior work, in a spot 
wliere a pit has been formed by the clearing away^of the 
rubbish; an inspection of the bricks shows that,* though large 
and well made, they are sun-dried, and covered with bitumen 
or mortar, while those in the outer facing alone arc furnace- 
baked. I'he second stage, which recedes within the first, is 
also composed of the same description of bricks, as is likewise 
the third stage on the exterior, though the interior of the 
“mountainous mass,” as Josephus calls it, is probably made of 
sun-dried bricks and loose etirih. Above them all rises the 
Tower itself, which is a solid mass of the finest kiln -burnt 
masonr}% with a circumference of ninety feet. What remains 
of it forms a solid wall of brick about fifty feet in height, mea- 
sured from the lowest part of its base on the eastern side, with 
a breadth of thirty feet,' and a thickness of fifteen feet, though 
these last dimensions lessen gradually as the 1 ower assumes a 
pyramidiil shape towards its summit. The upper edge of this 
wall is so broken and irregular as to prove that it did not ter- 
minate the pile, but that above this there were other stages, 
which time and the violence of man have brought to the 
ground. The wall of this ruin — for as a round tower it does 
not exist — is rent by a large fissure, which extends through 
nearly Itilf its height, and has been caused doubtless by some 
violent agent rather than the gradual operation of time ; and 
it is pierced both longitudinally and transversely with small 
square apertures, ninning all through the building, jTObably 
for the purpose of' ventilation, and of preserving the fabric 
from the influence of gdamp. It is the western side of the 
Tower that remains standing, though even this face is not com- 
plete, as* both of its edges have been broken away. On the 
north and south tfic avails arc broken down, and tlieir material 
dispersed, though the line occupied by them can be traced ; on 
the east, the fallen masses which once formed that side of the 
Tower still remain on the spot. 

Tl?e bricks used in this i)ilc are fiirnacc-baked of the ordi- 
nary description, and resemble those at Al Hhcimar, rather than 
the finer ones at the Kasr. Mr. Rich, writing of the mortar, 
says, “ The fire-burnt brii.ks, of which the ruin at the siunmit 
of the Birs was- built, have inscriptions on them, and so admi- 
rable is the cement, which appears to be lime mortar, that 
though the . layers are so close together that it is difficult to 
discern what substance is between them, it is nearly impos- 
sible to extract one of the bricks whole.” The other parts of 
the summit of this hill arc occiqncd by immense fragments of 
brickwork, of no determinate* figure, tumbled together and 
converted into solid vitrified masses, as if they had undergone 
the action of fire or been blown up with gunpowder, yet the 
layers of the bricks arc .perfectly discernible. I’he appearance 
of these great black and brown masses of masonry, looking at a 
distance like so many edifices tom up from their foundations, is 
veiy singular and weird ; it seems as if the Titans had broken 
loose, and in their gambols had been playing at pitch and toss 
with the gigantic lumps of masonry, wliich are generally of an 
irregulal' shape, while .some rest on mere pivots, like the Dmidical 
remains in Britain. Before examining them closely, one might 
be led to conclude that they were masses of black rock ; some 
of them measure, according to Captain Mignan, twelve feet in 
height by twenty-four in circumference. Their present aspect 
must be attributable either to their having been scathed by 
lightning, or subjected to the action of a fierce and continuous 
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application of fire. It seems probaUe, therefore, that all other 
means of destruction having been found ineffectual, owing to 
the soUdiljr of the brickwork, the aid of fire came into re- 
quest An effect similar to that now exhibited in the splitting 
of one portion of the wall into a deep fissure, and the breaking 
down of the other into large masses, would be produced by 
that element when employed on a closed building, and well 
fed with inflammable material, as naphtha. In furtherance of 
this view, it may be stated that Diodorus, in a ciuotaiion, re- 
lates that about 130 years before Christ, a king of Parthia, u Jio 
captured the 'city and removed the Babylonians into slavery, 
burnt the former and some of the temples of Baliylon, and de- 
molished the best parts of the city. From the summit we could 
discern some vestiges of an enclosure rountl the whole pile, as 
noted by Mr. Rich, the general distance of which from the 
base appears to be about 100 yards. In an eastern direction, 
and separated from it by a clear space of about 100 yards, lies 
an immense mound, which stretches away north and south to a 
breadth of 450 yards, when its ortreme points curve and meet 
to the eastward. It occupies a space of 650 yards, and has a 
height of liftyfive feet; on its summit is a Mohammedan 
building or Koubbe — meaning, in Arabic, a cupola or dome — 
called after Abraham, because, according to a tradition of the 
Arabs, Nimrod, *^thc mighty hunter before the l.ord,” ordered 
a fire to be kindled on this spot, for the purpose of immortal- 
ising that venerable patriarch. A little to the south stands the 
ruined portion of another koubbe, regarding which the Arabs 
have of i:oursc another tradition ; but as tlic individual treated 
of does not bear the same historical importance as Father 
Abiaham,. 1 will not trouble the reader with the legend^ 

I’he whole summit and sides of the Birt are furrowed by 
tlic weatlier, or by human violence, into deep hollows and 
channels, completely strewed with broken bricks, stamped with 
from three to seven lines of writing, togt^llier with stones, glass 
tiles, cakes of bituniep, and vitrified siibslances. Whey you 
consider this venerable structure, truly its aim and object form 
a deeply interesting jirolUem, not only to learned men, but to 
every reader of history, if we are to conc lmle that it really is 
all that remains of that Tower of Babel which, the Mosaic 
account tells us, the perversity or the impiety of man reared 
with the avowed object of scaling the heavens, and reaching 
the presence of the Almighty. I’liat the Birs Niniroiid and 
the 'Power of Babel are identical may be justly gathered from 
the following facts enumerated by Buckingham, who agrees 
with Mr. Rich in taking this view of the question ; — The s(piare 
of the temple, says Herodotus, was two stadia (1,000 feet), and 
the Tower itself one stadium ; in which Strabo, who gives the 
exact elevation of the Tower, agrees. 'Phe former adds : — “ In 
the midst a tower rises, of the solid depth and height of one 
stadium, upon which, resting as a base, seven other turrets are 
built in regular succession. The ascent is on. the outside, 
which, winding from the ground, is continued to 'the highest 
tower, and in the middle of the whole structure there is a 
convenient resting-jfiacc.” Strabo says that the sepulchre of 
Belus was a pyramid of one stadium in height, whose base 
was a square of like dimensions, and that it was ruined by 
Xerxes. Arrian agrees in this particular, and Diodorus adds 
that on the top was a statue of Belus, forty feet in height, in an 
upright posture ; from which Major Rennell has inferred that 
the tower must have been about 500 feet in height, corres- 
ponding to 'the dimensions assigned by the other autlioritics. 
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Its destruction by Xerxes must have taken v\ace before any 
of the writers, whose descriptions are cited, could have seen 
it. Both Strabo and Arrian siiy that Alexander wished to 
restore it ; the former asserting that he found it too great 
a labour, for it was said that 10,000 men w^ere not able to 
remove the rubbish in the course of two months ; and the 
latter stating that it luid been begun, but that the work- 
men made less jirogress than he had expected. From this 
the following facts may be gathered : — First, tlutt the 7 'owcr 
of Belus was of a pyramidal form, comjiosed of eight separate 
stages, successively rising above and retiring within each 
other; secondly, that its whole dimensions were a square 
of one stadium or 500 feet at its base, and its height exactly 
the same ; thirdly, that it had around it a stjuare enclosure 
of two stall ia, or 1,000 feet for each of its sides; ami 
fourthly, that attached to this w^as a temple, the relative posi- 
tion and dimensions of which are not specified, lliough its ruins 
were very considerable. '1 o all these features the remains of 
the Birs Nimroud perfectly tior/espoml. 

We descended from this stupendous ruin, cogitating on the 
numberless generations of men who have climbed its furrowed 
sides .since the terrible day when it was given to the flames, and 
we s])eculated curiously on the countless generations of men 
who would yet be born to survey from its summit the dreary 
and saddening landscape presented therefrom. The lime of 
its destruction dates from the earliest ])eriod of reliable Iiistory, 
and yet these ruins stand out in the iflain, ]»roudly defying, as 
it were, the vicissitudes of the elements, and scorning even to 
yield to that 'Pime which, though called the “ devourcr of all 
things,” has been unable to digest this toughest morsel of man’s 
handiwork. Writing of the day when it became “ as Sodom 
and Gomopah,” tlie accursed cities of the plain. Bishop 
Newton, in his w^ork on the Proi)hccies, says, ‘‘Babylon never 
recovered its ancient splendour after it was taken by Cyrus ; 
but upon the removal of the scat of empire from thence by the 
I’crsians, it by degrees decayed, till it was at last reduced to 
an utter solitude. Berosus, in Josej)hus, suys that Cyrus 
ordered the outer walls to be ])ulled down. The Persian kings 
ever regarded Babylon with a jealous eye. Darius HysUispes, 
upon a revolt, greatly depopiilaied the place, lowered the walls, 
and demolished the gates ; Xerxes destroyed the temples. 'Phe 
buildings of Seleucia, on the 'Pigris, exhausted Babylon by its 
neighbourhood, as well as by tlic immediate loss of inhabitants 
taken away by Seleucus lo people his new city. A king of the 
Parthians soon after carried away into slavery a great number, 
and also destroyed the most beautiful parts of the city. In 
more modern times St. Jerome (who lived in the fourth c'cntury) 
mentions Babylon as nothing more than a chase for wild 
beasts to feed and breed there for the King of Persia’s hunting. 
'Hie place thereabouts is represented as being overrun with 
serpents, scorpions, and all sorts of venomous and unclean 
creatures.” Tn this he is wrong, for no animals of the nature he 
specifies are to be found in the ruins of the city. The place 
is a solitude in the strictest sense of the w^ord. 

Before finally leaving the subject of Babylon, I ought to 
say a few words as lo the Babylonian bricks, and the characti r 
of the inscriptions on them, as they form one of the most 
interesting features of the remains of this most wonderful of 
all cities. A description .of these, as well as of the “ cylin- 
ders,” or cylindrical-shaped bricks, I reserve, however, for the 
next chapter. 
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Faul^et^s Expedition up ijhe ShirS River^ 

Bv KScent accdimto tram the Cape of Good Htjpe it appears 
that the expedition led by Captain Fatilkner^ which had in view 
the ascent of the Shirt?, and the navigation of l^ke Nyassa, 
, has met with the ill fate which lias so frequently befallen 
African explorers. Captain Faulkner had previously made this 
journey as a volunteer under Mr, Young in the Livingstone 
search expedition of 1867, and on his return conceived the 
project of revisiting the country, with a small party, in a steam- 
launch, hoping to be able to reach the northern end of the 
lake, which is still unknown, and enjoy the sport of elephant* 
hunting in the prolific country along the banks of the vShird 
Among the gentlemen who volunteered to share the dangers of 
such a journey were Captains Casement and Norman, and a 
crew, guides, and interpreters were picked up at the Cape, and 
at the small Portuguese settltjmenis near the mouth of the 
Zambesi. Unfortunately, the season for ascending the rivers 
was ill chosen. In the dry period of the year, from July to 
December, travelling is comparatively easy 3 the country is dry 
and healthy ; the numerous streams passable ; and the level 
lands afid swamps, swarming with game, afford a firm footing 
to the himlsinan. It is the season, too, of abundance ; the 
crops of corn ripen, and (lie natives in many of the villages, 
especially in times of peace, have a superfluity of provisions 
to dispose of to passing travellers. It was during these months 
that Mr. Young accomplislied his rapid and successful journey, 
his previous two years’ experience witli Dr. I.ivingstone on the 
Zambesi ex])cdition having shown him that his only chance of 
a successful trip to Lake Nyassa and back, was to time his 
movements so as to ascend the Shire before the waters were 
too low at the commencomont of the dry season, and return to the 
ship of war waiting for liim at the mouth of the Zambesi before 
the rains set in. Nolliing short of actual experience can give 
an adeejuate idea of the desolation of the country during the 
wet season. Many of our readers will remember the disasters 
of the Universities Mission under Bi.sho]) Mackenzie in tins 
same region, and the descrij)tions given in the i)ublished letters 
and books on the subject. 'J’he moisture-laden winds from 
the tropical j)art of the Indian Ocean sweep over the plains 
from the cast, and condense into torrents of rain on the high 
lands bordering the great lake ; with the heat and moisture 


the rain and the ovMow df the river increased in and 
the weather-bound trayeUOT prg^ for flie wortit At^Icngth, 
exjposure to wet, hunger fever, 

iri some of the party, developed into virulent atnalbpox, which 
grew gradually worse. Captains Eaulkner and Caacment were 
more severely attacked tl>uin the others ; the latter gentleman 
gradually sank under the disease and died, leaving his com- 
panion also in a dangerous condition. Captain Norman, who 
shffered the least, acted as nurse and doctor to the rest. The 
bearer of the news stated finally that Captain Faulkner was in 
a fair way of recovery when he left, and intended, as soon as 
circumstancc.s permitted, to proceed further up the fiver, with 
a view to carrying out the objects of the expedition. 

Height of Forest Trees in South America. 

Dk. R. Spruck, a distinguished botanical traveller, has leccntly 
given, in the “ I.innean vSociety’s journal,** some account of 
the height to which trees grow in the equatorial forests of 
South America, about whic;}! an erroneous imprc.ssion has 
hitherto prevailed. According to him, the loftiest forest trees 
of the Amazons V^alley do not exceed 200 feel in height. 
The tallest tree from which he ever gathered flowers was 
about 140 feel ; but he had measured a ju'oslratc tree that was 
157 feet long, witlioiit the iipi)er branches, which were broken 
off. and wliich would have made the entire length probably 
about 170 feet. Several colossal forest trees, however, were 
considerably taller tliaq this, esi^ecially the Brazil-nut tree (AV;*- 
iholklia cxcclsa)^ a tree of lofty and elegant form, and tlic silk- 
coUon tree {Eriodmiron Samatwia\ which rises like a cathedral 
dome over all tht other trees. He was ru‘vcr able himself to 
measure a tall specimen of either of these, but had l)ccn assured 
they had been cut down measuring fully 200 feet. From these 
and many other instances he concluded that the real patriarchs 
of lhe^ primeval forest ranged from i 20 to 200 feel high. IVith 
regard to ]>alms, an erroneous idea prevails that in the South 
American forests they tower iij) abow: the other trees, writers 
having rashly assumed that to be a universal characteristic 
which Humboldt related only of some ])oints of his South 
American journey, namely, that the crowns of palms stand out 
.so completely above the general height of the other trees as 
to give the idea of a forest above a forest.” I'his is true 
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advanced up the river towards the end of last year, and were 
caught by the rains on the Shire. News of what befell the\^i 
was brought by one of the jjarty, who tramped the distance 
by land Vietween the Shire and the Portuguese settlement of 
Quillimane, and returned to England via the Caije of Ciood 
Hope. It appears that tlic j)arty succeeded in ascending, in 
their steam-launch, a good distance u]) the Shirt\ with the 
remainder of the fine season. 1‘he weather then changed, and 
heavy rains set in, which continued with such fury that before 
many days had passed the country on botli sides of the river 
was inundated. It soon became a matter of difficulty to find 
a dry position for the encampment, and still worse to go any 
distance in search of food. At first they had tolerable success 
in hunting, but with the increase of the flood it was scarcely 
possible to find game of any sort, and they were reduced to a 
miserable diet of Kaffir com. Day after day. the floods from 


the ( oast, and penetrates the virgin forest beyond, he will sec 
that the loftiest palms do not iisuMlIy exceed the exogenous 
trees of average height ; it is very rarely, in fact, that palms 
domineer over all other trees. 'I'he tallest jmims Dr. Spruce 
ever cut down for the purpose of getting at their flowers 
measured about eighty feet. He never, however, felled the 
tallest specimens, some of which, measured with the sextant, 
jiroved to be 120 feet high. It would appear from these state- 
ments that none of the trees of the equatorial region of 
America, where heat, humidity, and fertility of soil combine 
to produce the largest extent of continuous forest on the 
surface of the globe, reacrh the height of the great conifers of 
California, the Sequoia ^tganfea and sempennrens^ the fonner of 
which when full-grown attains an average altitude of from 200 
to 300 feet ; and sometimes, according to late authentic 
measurements, reaches the extreme height of 325 feet. 
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Thus, s1ccj> for ilu* nuin, and tlic pri jiaraliun of foot!, the 
c ares of dress, and intri«^iies, more or Jes.s open, for tlie \\(j|nian ; 
fur all, the ])ipo and tobarc'o - these lorni the elements of 
home life amoni^st the ^r'j)ongwes. N'isils Iroin hut to hut, 
|jerjjetiial gossiping, various transactions with the Eurcjj^eans, a 
little fishing, and as small an ainoun! <jf fatigue as possible, form 
a jucture of village life. 'I'he cultivation of the ground on a 
larger scale is carried on in the vicinity of the larger dwellings, 
the collection of india rubber takes jdac<‘ in the woods ; the 
trade In ebony, elephants' tusks, and red wood is carried on 
in the villages of other tribes, who inhabit the region which 
prodiu es them. Fishing is now carried on with nets, but a 
short time ago a method was em})loyed, which has lis counter 
part in some parts of luiroiie, and which consists in j»oisoning, 
or more or less intoxicating, the fish with ^ egelablc siibsiance.s, 
which do not, however, render them uneatable. In Europe it 
is a shell-fish found in the Levant which serves for this 
purjjose ; at the (laboon, it is sometimes a creejier called 
Onono, but more liccjiiently a pretty leguminous plant, with 
yellow flowers, which they train on their houses, and which, 
without doubt, has accomiianied the tribes on their migrations 
from the interior; Nothing is easier than to fish m this j 
manner. 1 tried the experiment one day in a large sheet of I 
water left among.st the rocks by the receding tide. Some ! 
handfuls of leaves were worked up for that purjiose. All the \ 
small fry to be found there came immediately to the surface j 
and died. A moment after, a kind of lamjirey came to ■ 
breathe the upper air, and allowed itself to be taken with 1 
VOL. I. 


the greatest ease. I'lie pool cuniaincd nothing more, and in 
I sinle of this rajad poison the lish wi.*rc excellent, ll is easy to 
; perceive lliai this mode of plot ceding is not jaaeticabJe in llu* 
I .sea, nor where the rivers are \ cry rapid ; so that the (iabone.se 
i have alnioM discontinued this practic e since luiropeans have 
taught them to weiglil their nets witli lead, and thereby made 
, them much more usefiiL 'I’hese nets in general arc made oJ 
1 the libre of the anana, well twisted, and edgeil round with a 
I strong cord made of the fibre of the magnificent hibistais, 
“evenone,” a beautilul plant, well uorlhy of examination, 
which grow.s abundantly on the sea shore, and wlio.se sulphur- 
coloured flowers call to mind tlu^se of the cotton tree. 

Tlic materials for all textile fabrics abound here, as in all 
hot <'oiintric.s. Hromelias shoot out leaves more than six feet in 
length ; llte bark of the l)oautiful ojono*’ is used in making 
mats. Mem]), even, thrives very well : it is true that it is 
not cultivated by llie natives for manufacturing ])urposes, but 
I oply for tlic sake of smoking the leaves. 1 lia\'e mentioned 
I the prodiif'ts whic h form the trade of llie (laboon — a trade in 
1 which the M’i)t>*^gwe is, in reality, only a medium— a carrier 
; between the Eiiroi)ean and the tribes inland. This inter- 
j mediate traffic is the bane of trade all along the coast. 'J’he 
i tril)es in the intc*rior, who are the only producers, have much 
I difficulty in coming into iinmcdiaie contact with us, nor have 
they the wish to tlo so, for the inhabitants of the coast have 
ins])ircd them with an actual dread of the European. Brazen- 
faced liars, the.se men represent themselves as the victims of 
our tyranny, oft’ering, moreover, themselves as mediators, and 
naturally make their victims pay clearly for their kind inters on- 
tion. 'J'hose w ith w'hom they trade, in liicir turn, use the same 
tactics, to the cost of the more distant tribes. So that an 
elepliant’s tusk, w^hich has come a distance of forty leagues, 
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has passed from hand to hand, not having been sold to each 
holder, but simply cntrusted- a circumstance which warrants 
each one who possesses a claim upon it to demand a commis- 
sion, cic<'ording to the especial doubtfulness of his actual 
payment at last. Merchandise, then, arrives at the coast 
enhanced in value, in <'oi)se(juence of .successive dues not yet 
actually pniil, and which have increased its price a hundredfold. 
I’hon the [)rice at last ]xiid by the European to the carrier is 
not in money, but in various commodities — hardware goods, 
and woven fabrit s. Wlien it comes to the hands of the person 
who has the first claim, it must be very much diminished 
in amount, when we call to mind the several abatements it 
has suffered en route. In short, the trade carried on by the 
Ciabonese consists of cheating without shame the producers, 
whether Pahouhins or Bakalais, and robbing not Ic.ss impu- 
dently tlic Jiuropcan buyer— not exactly the traders at the 
factories, who can purchase at leisure, l^ut the captains of 
vessels who conduct their own business while on the move. 
Many of the captains traffic systematically with these porters, 
and give them merchandise on account, u,ndcr promise of 
receiving the products of the country of an equal value at a 
specified time. Rarely are these compacts faithfully executed. 
AVhen the captain returns he finds only a jiart of his consign* 
ment, the rest is still in transit, if it is red-wood or ebony. 
I'hey ask for continual delays, he Joses his lime and his health, 
and often s.^es that the best thing for him to do is to sacrifice 
what he has advanced and tlepart. In the part wliere the 
E'reneh authority is exercised tlu'se frauds arc held in check, 
for the porter very well knows that he must answer in persoi\ 
if he fails to complete his engagement ; ])ut beyond the limits 
of French jurisdiction the cajitain is very frequently robbed. 
If he wishes to buy on account, the i»lan of the native of the 
(laboon is very simple. He jiretends that he is short of goods, 
hides, if he finds it necessary, what he has, wearies out the 
European by a delay which is fatal to his gijods and to himself, 
full of danger to his vessel if winter is coming on, and he 
is obliged at length to purchase at whatever cost. By these 
rase ally proceedings the M’pongwi? does not grow rich ; to 
do so recpiircs an activity which he is unalde^o keep up for 
any length of time. It is a matter that involves no small 
effort to go in his canoes, and often to a great distance, in 
search of red-wood and eliony, and then bring them alongside 
a liuropcan vessel ; so if he has made a luf'ky hit in trade 
he .soon realises the benefits of it — that is, he purchases slaves 
and wives, and then takes his rest. Perhaps some may feel 
astonished that such an investment of capital should take 
j)lace in a part of the French dominions, but we must not forget 
that this authority has been established through amicalVe 
an*angement and not by right of conquest, and that we arc 
therefore bound to respect the institutions of the country, 
and to be .satisfied with the prevention of all flagrant irre- 
gularities. It must, moreover, be allowed, as regards slavery, 
that, with the exception of a few tribes who are more than 
ordinarily cruel and w'arlike, wc rarely find that this institu- 
tion amongst the Africans assumes that singularly oppressive 
character which has been too often given to it by the intiless 
harshness of the European. 

I’he distance which separates the slave from his master is 
in this couutTy not very wide, and the boundary line is not 
imjiassable. One black is perhaps the slave of another black, 
though never of a mulatto, without losing his standing as a 


man. They have not been purchased, as the slaves of whites 
have, to work in large plantations, but simply for the purpose 
of assisting their master in the not very arduous labour of his 
house and trade. 

These slaves are therefore seldom very harshly treated, 
and, in fact, they form a part of the family. Such is their 
actual condition ; but it has its disadvantages. The master is 
superstitious ; he believes in poisoning and sorcery, and his 
slave is often the victim whom he sacrifices to his religious 
fe.ar. French authority |jas done away witli such frightful prac- 
tices wherever its power is really established, but still there can 
be no doubt that sometimes the distant fore.sts. hide under 
their shadow the dreadful .scenes of religious sacrifices. Mostly, 
the slaves of the (labonese come from the interior .and from 
the banks of the Ogo-wai ; some formerly came down this 
stream by the river Nazareth, the northern branch of the delta 
which it forms in its approach to the sea, and by this means 
they reached the Portuguese and Spanish stations which long 
existed at Cape Lopez. It is there the Gabonese go now to buy 
them ; others are brought directly from a point higher up the 
stream, amid the woody plantations which separate it from 
the tributaries of the Ciaboon. There were to be found 
formerly amongst tliese both Pahouins and Ikikalais, but the 
near neighbourhood of their tribes rendered their escape easy, 
and the M’pongwos, being unable to keep them, have been com- 
pelled to give them uj) to the Portuguese slave-dealers. There 
is no doubt that this traffic is carried on sometimes close to the 
French settlement, but few individuals are affected by it. 
Owing to the vast extent of forest by which the country is 
covered, as well as to the great length of sea-coast, those who 
are engaged in [t contrive sometimes to escape the strict 
surveillance which the French authorities exercise. 

Notwithstanding the really close resemblance which exists 
between them, the children which are the fruit of the inter- 
marriages between the M'pongwes and their slaves are never 
placAl upon terms of equality with those of the pure race. 
If they wish to marry a M’pongwd woman they are but 
ill received ; if they wish to engage in a commercial transac- 
tion, however active and intelligent they may be, they are 
but indifferently trusted, and meet with little success. The 
original taint is even transmitted to their sons ; and whatever 
these m.ay accomj>iish, however successful they may he in their 
enterprises, they are never “looked upon as belonging to the 
superior class, and form, in fact, a separate caste. We Euro- 
peans trouble ourselves little about obtaining an accurate 
acquaintance with the habits of the Gabonese, and can only 
with difficulty understand the slight difference which serves to 
establish amongst them this kind of social hierarchy. These 
differences, however, exist, and the few M’pongwt^s who can 
boast their descent from ancestors, amongst whom arc to be 
counted neither the Boulous nor slaves, plume themselves 
with a jicculiar vanity upon the aristocratic purity of their race. 
There are only a few families, to whom the chief authority 
has been entrusted for a long time, who can really establish 
such jiretensions. It is, therefore, fortunate for them that 
tradition alone is employed in transmitting the recollections 
of the past. 

I shall have sufficiently explained the org^isation of 
Gaboon society when I have said that the superior power is 
vested in chiefs. Each village has its own chief, who assumes 
without ceremony the title of king, and who is besides, equally 
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with the humblest of his subjects, a simple trader, formerly 
a slave-dealer, and now a dealer in all kinds of commodities. 
But amongst these chiefs or kings there are only two or three 
who hold a really important position. They exercise over the 
others a kind of moral sovereignty, whicli has neither moncjj 
nor arms to support it, but which is, ncvertlieless, to a certain 
extent held in respect. 

These chiefs do not reign by hereditary right; they 
are elected by the votes of their fellow citizens, and are 
always chosen out of royal families. 'J'hc elections used 
almost always to give occasion to a certain amount of disorder, 
and it appears that not unfreciuently the adherents of the 
several candidates came to blows. These (parrels, how ever, were 
never of a very serious character, for the Gabonese, who arc at 
the present time distinguished by mildness of disposition, 
never possessed great warlike instincts, even in the times 
before they sought shelter under Isuropean jirotectiun. The 
elections are still conducted with turbulence, but, being carried 
on hy common consent under the paternal superintendence of 
French authority, it is seldom that they are attended with any 
serious strife. When an im])Ortant chief is in (|ucstIon, able 
to secure the respect of his countn^uuen, it is generally the 
French commandant who nominates him, and it is he w'ho 
really gives him the oHice. This meddling with native concerns 
was not foreseen by those who framed the terms of the hVem h 
settlement in the country, but it is the natural consc(iuence of 
the desire by which each candidate is actuated to secure French 
SLipiiort, and of the hoijo which he entertains of finding is 
comiilaisancc rcw'arded by some valuaHle present. His install 
lation into pow’cr is not unattended with disagreeables for the 
newly elected, for often on the eve , of triumjih liis fftture su 
jec'ts cause him to suffer by Idows and injuries for the obedi- 
ence which, with the utmost i)ossible sincerity, they will offer 
him the next day. This singular method of imprinting ii])on 
the memory of their chiefs a recollection of their humble origin 
and of their (’oinmon efjualily, proves that if the (.iabAicse is 
but an hulifterent courtier, he does not lack, as a kind of set- 
off, a certain amount (j?] practical idiilosojihy. 

The authority of the M’^iongwo chiefs is limited to minor 
aflfairs, now' that the French authorities jireveiit any possi- 
bility of S(juabl)ling between the inhabitants of the dift'erent 
villages. In each of them a police force is established, and 
the regulation of any little dispute which may arise amongst 
the inhabitants is so much the more easy, as some of them who 
are the heads of a numerous ] jrogeny sii])j)lemcnt the }X)W'er given 
by election by their authority as patriarchs of the family — - an 
authority which is always treated w'ith respec t. As to the 
difficulties from w'ithout, these are generally adjusted hy the 
French commandant, and his offu'e as chief judge is by no 
means a sinecure ; for his subordinates, wdio jiay but little 
respect to the rights of other people, are ready to cheat the 
inhabitants of distant villages, reckoning upon llio impunity 
which is but too often assured to them by distance, and by the 
want of a well-organised police forc-.e. 

King Denis is the most important Gabonese chief at the 
present time — ^an old man, held in reverence by his country- 
men, and respected by the Euro[)cans. Speaking more or less 
perfectlyjUlis is the case with many chiefs on the African coast, 
several foreign languages — French, Engli.sh, Portuguese, and a 
little Spanish — he has had transactions with all the people who 
trade with the Gaboon, and to all he has had an opportunity of 


rendering some little service. He facilitated the establish- 
ment of the French by his personal influence over his tribe, 
and has ahvays used it in their favour. I'he French Govern- 
ment, in return, has rewarded his zeal by granting him the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour. Rome has in like manner 
rec(^gniscd by a decoration the assistance .wffiich ho has 
afforded to the Catholic Mission, to which he had en- 
trusted the education of some of his children. Denis, not- 
withstanding, still remains as great a devotee of fctichism 
as ever, and I would not undertake to say that he doc.s 
not occasionally turn slave-trader when ii suits his pur- 
pose. These decorations are not the only testimonials of 
luiroi>eau approval W'hich he has received. The luiglish 
have presented him with a medal, and with several s{)lendid 
suits of uniform ; France in like manner has not forgotten to 
add to his Avardrobc, and few ]jersons can boast of being able 
to dress themselves so magnificently. Very recently, w'hen the 
cpiestion was agitated whether French authority might not be 
extended over the inhabitants of Cajie 1 .opez, amongst whom 
he posse.sses great influence by reason of his reputation for 
prudence and wisdom, tlie task of negotiating the treaty w'as 
entrusted to him, and on this im|>ortant occasion he w'as able, 
for nearly a fortnight, to appear before his astonished subjects 
each day in a fresh dress, and each day more splendidly 
attired than on the one pr^'ceding. One clay he ap))cared as a 
I'Vcnch general, the next as the Mar<iuis do MolitTe, and then 
as an English admiral. His hea<l was invariably ornamented 
with a w'ig — a ])art of*his costume which he iirized by no 
means the least, for this article of attire has not yet become 
amongst the native chiefs so common as military uniforms. 

Such is the person wliose jiortrait w'e have endeavoured to 
give (page 293). The expression of his countenance is quick 
and lively, combining at the same time .slyness and good- 
nature ; his deportment is marked by real dignity, such as we 
do not often find amongst aged negroes, w'Ik?, for the most 
])art, mistake for this sentiment a grcjtesqiie exhibition of 
vanity. These characteristics stamp the portrait of the 
Gaboon chief will) an individuality siitficicntly striking. Ac- 
customed fo^ a long time to Fluropean haliits, he know^s 
how to carry his magnificent costumes easily and without 
embarrassment. 

Although Denis lives generally in a most unpretending 
manner, suitable to llie narrowness of his income, yet he 
delights in showing hospitality, entertains lieartily those who 
visit his humble dw’elling, and know's ])orfcctly well how' to 
di.stinguish the motives by w'hic.h his several Fairopean visitors 
are inlluencecT^ w'hether they are actuated hy feelings of sym- 
•])alhy with hiln, or whether they have intrudeil ihernselvcjs 
upon him from simple eiiriosily. Tie lives on tin* left bank 
of the bay, and is the most influential chief there. If, through 
the Frenc h preferring the other side of the bay. King Denis 
lost the benefits which the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Fvuroj leans would have conferred upon him, he has assuredly 
gained greater Iranctuillity and a more compk*te indepen- 
dence. J'erhaps this privilege goes far to enhance the 
respect in which he is held by the natives — a resjiect which 
he obtains by his great age, and w'hicb extends fiirtlicr than 
one would imagine. I have been sometimes astonished to 
find that his name was pronounced with the utmost respect in 
many villages of the Ogo-wai, wulh which neither he nor his 
people have much connection. 
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When I was'in his village with M, Serval, in 1862, it was 
easy to perceive that the very friendly terms upon w'hich we 
lived with the old chief, and which were made known to the 
inhabitants by our interpreters, helped to increase no little the 


the management of tlie cultivation of the land around the 
principal dwellings entirely in her own liands, and resides there 
almost constantly. As regards King Denis himself, he is 


moderate use of spirituous liquors and an unbridled sensuality 
must, to a great extent, account for it. Whatever it may be, 
this decrease in tlie population of the MT^ongwes is real and 
rapid. It strikes with astonishment most of the naval officers, 
^who saw the Gaboon when the French first established them- 
selves there, when they see it now. This state of things, 
is not peculiar to the tribe in question. The 
their immediate neighbours, exhibit un- 
Fortunately, new 
blood appears to be likely one day to restore this weakened 


estimation in which we were held by our hosts. 

By the side of Denis is the portrait of his principal wife, 
who, in virtue of the privileges accorded to her position, has j moreover, 

Boulous, who are 

mistakable marks of the same decline. 



MissioN-iiousi’: or tiik cATiioiars at tiik c.auoon. 


attached, from long hal)it, to an ok! niincil hut, lioping, 
doubtless, that it will stand as long as he lives, lie remains 
there with half-a-dozen of his wives, and refuses tt> take 


race. The Vahoiihins, who are advamang with rapid strides 
from the interior towards the coast, will fill tq) the void places 


possession of any of the more comfortable Jiuts which his 
sons have built for him in the neighbourhood. Perhaps he 
thinks that this half-ruined house is in more complete keeping 
with that double ruin wdiich seems to threaten his fortune 
and his race. In times ])ast the slave trade made him rich j 
now he lives but jioorly, though helped l.»y the French Go- 
vernment ; and he secs the MTong\y (5 people gradually dying 
out around him. In fact, all jirimitivc races seem to decay 
and disappear as soon as they come in contact witli the 
European. 

What ar/; the causes of this decay? Those which .are 
generally adduced apjK'ar in this instance to be insufficient. 
There have been no disastrous vvars wuth the neighbouring 
tribes, no epidemic diseases, aiuj no real misery. An im- 


' which are (ontinuaily appearing in the regions nearer the sea. 

• ! 


rHAFi'p:R V. 

KEl.UlION f>l'' TIIK GAKOON NKGKOFS — GODS AND I'FITCIIE HUTS MALE 
AND I'KMAI.K FETICIIISTS — THE SICK AND TllKIR DOCTORS— GA- 
r.ONEhE FUNEKAl. — I'OISONKRS AND SORCERERS — TRIAD OF ICAJA - 
A ^YAR FETICHE — TIIK GHD OF THE WHITES AND THE GOD OF THE 
RLACKS— 'IHE SIIARK’s COUSIN, 

Thk Gabonese are ^'()taries of fetichism ; and by the Gabonese 
1 must be understood to mean all the tribes who Ibn^ in this 
part of Africa. We must not, however, lake the wdTO fttichc 
loo literally, and in the restricted sense >vhich has been given 
to it by some vvriters. 

'I'lic simple . worship of inanimate objects, without attri- 
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bating to them any symbolical value, is much more rare than moment of battle to give him courage, is also moondah. This 
one might suppose. Understood thus exclusively, fctichism is regarded as a powerful feticlic ; but there is one which they 
is not the religion of the Gabonese ; for they believe in evil consider as more powerful still. It consists of the ashes from 
spirits, and hold in awe the souls of the dead. They have, the Inirnt llesh or bones of a white man. This is a talisman 
it must be allowed, but a very imperfect conception of J infallible in war. 

superior beings ; they invest them with a material form, but it 1 I^ut these, after all, arc only amulets ; their real gods are 
. is very doubtful whether any abstract idea of the immaterial has : representations, more or less grotescpie, of the human fonn. 

1 .1 • - -r, . ^1 I 'rM- ..* .. ... i . » 


ever entered their iiiind.s. But however vague their concep- 
tion of the supernatural may be, they entertain at least some 
notions about it ; and 
til esc are sufficient to 
raise them, to a cer 
tain extent, in the 
intellectual scale of 
humanity. 

If to the respect, 
or, rather, 1 should 
say, to the fear, with 
which the wandering 
souls of the dead in- 
spire their minds — to 
tliis belief in the exist - 
(‘lice of genii as |.)Os' 
scssing great power 
of inflicting evil, and 
yet little solicitous 
about conferring good 
-we ad<l an implicit 
belief in the virtue of 
a multitude of talis- 
mans and of fetiches 
which j)Ossess the 
power of [)rescrving 
them from sickness 
or from the accitlents 
of war, w'c seem to 
have everything con- 
tained in their theo- 
logy. It is in the 
more distant villages 



Their idols arc often fashioned to represent the features of a 
European, with aquiline nose, thin lq)s, and light colour. Is 

this a mere freak of 
fancy? Js it a kind 
of liomagc paid to 
the superiority of the 
white man ? I cannot 
say j but in any case 
I think that there is 
no good ground for 
a(*(‘e[)ting the view 
cxj)ressetl by a tra- 
veller in the last 

< entury, who having 
remarked the same 
cin iimstniKc on the 
Congo, and having 
observed that the 
course of emigration 
brings the jicople of 
the interior to the 
coast, was of opinion 
that the features and 
(‘oloiir given to their 
idols |>ointed, per* 
haj)s, to the exist* 
eiK'e of a while rare 
in the c'entre of the 

< ontinent. 

'rhese fetiches arc 

sometimes to be seen 
in their dwellings, cs- 


j)ecially in those of 

inhabitants of the .* exercise the same 

coast have lost, in liitelary jH>wor which 

their inten ourse with was assigneil to the 

the Europeans, at amim, \ x.iui «.i- me oxunos. I.ares by the ancient 

least to a great e\- heatlien. Jhit this is 

tent, confidcnie in • not n here we usually 

the ])owcrs of their gods, willnuu liaxing rc(cived as yet any ; tmd them. In every village a little hut is set apart for 
higher system of l)elief in exchange; so that we may look j (heir esj^ecial iise--a modest temple, sometimes of such small 
upon them at the ])resent time as practically without religion. | ilimcnsions that the worshippers are scarcely aide to enter 
'I’hey are all more or li“ss superstitious. without (Tawling ; but in the larger villages its apjiearance 

The two words fetit lies and fetichists, are ever on the ]i|)s ; is more imposing, more in keeping, in fact, with the importanc’e 
of the Gabonese. With them everylliing is fetiche. Moondah, ' of tlie guests for whom it is designed. I ho inhabitants do 
the word whic'h expresses this idea, appears to be as the “labo(»" j not reailily admit Eiir()i)eans into the fetiche hut. In a village 
of the Tahitians — tlie foundation of their language. 'Fhe little \ of the (.)go wai, inhabited by a people of the same race as the 
ornament of tiger’s (daws which the women wear round their | Gabonese, I was ])erinitled to enjoy this honour by a chief, in 
neck, is cal»c<l moondah; the elegant and finely-cut plate with : his delight at receiving a \isit from a Eiiropt?an for the first 
which rishing-ta('kle Is ('arefully adorned, is called moondah ; 
the partic'le of the burnt ashes of a leopard's brain which 
the warrior hides under his cotton drawers, and grasps .it the 


time. 


In a hut of moderate pretensions, three fetiches, a god 
and two goddesses, their faces bedaubed with red and white 
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paint, and their bodies unpretendingly draped in. European 
cotton, reclined on a kind of bed or altar. Articles of different 
kinds were suspended around them — cotton drawers, for 
instance, and skins of wild beasts ; there were, however, no 
scalps, no spoils taken from enemies, nothing repulsive. The 
arti(.les were votive offerings, no doubt, but altogether of a peace- 
ful kind. The fine and manly form of my entertainer seemed to 
expand at the sight of these, wooden gods. Was 1 in the 
tcmjde of a savage, or by the side of a great child smiling at 
his puppets ? 

I cannot say exactly what ceremonies are practised inside 
these fetiche huts ; they cannot be very imposing. A few 
prayers, perhaps, or invocations to the god for preservation from 
sickness, protection from the vengeance of enemies, and, above 
all, a request that the siqipliant may be fortunate in some conlcm- 
jilated comrnerci.'U transaction. On fete days these idols arc 
paraded with great pomp through the villages. On these 
occasions every one daiilis liis body with painted figures of 
tlie most grotesque character, and follows the procession 
chanting and singing in most discordant tones. When a 
village engages in a great religious ceremony of this kind, the 
king himself is the leader, as holding the highest authority in 
both political and religious matters. A long belt fastened to 
the edge of his sleeve is the mark of his dignity. Every one 
bows before this sacred symbol, and there are but feyv refrac- 
tory ones who refuse to acknowledge its jiower. 

But independently of the kings, there arc those who have 
the title of felichists, many of whom have but little of the 
religious character about them, and are principally sorcerers 
and doctors. These are sujjposcd to jiossess the i>ower of 
entering into communication with the spirits at will When 
they are appealed to in order to decide some disputed 
matter, they shut themselves up in a fetiche hut, or retire to 
some solitary wood, and sent themselves at the foot of a tree, 
which is moondah, and there, after having remained in 
retirement for some hours, they pronounce judgment. Some- 
times they are invited by husbands to interfere in domestic 
quarrels. Then, strange nocturnal scenes take place, in which 
ventriloquism, and other tricks of the same character, appear to 
play an imj)ortant part. 

Once, when passing the night in a village on the banks of 
the river Remboe, I was awakened by piercing shrieks, which 
seemed scarcely Juinian. Then a solemn voice re-cchoed 
through the silence which succeeded. Its accent was stem, 
and seemed to breathe forth anathemas. I was aware that 
some diabolical ceremony was being practised, and that the 
cries which 1 had heard were only a kind of summons to 
the neighbourhood. I was about to rise, in order to better 
observe the proceeding, but my host, who was the king of 
the country, prevented me. 

“It is nothing,” said he; “it is only a neighbour who is 
making fetiche about his wife.” 

This did not much enlighten me, and I was going out, in 
spite of his entreaties, when he assured me tliat the face of a 
white man would drive away the spirits. They had wished, he 
told me, to await my departure before practising this invocation, 
but the fetiche, who was only stopjnng there on his way to 
some other jdacc, had been paid and was in a hurry. I of 
course took care not to disconcert his arrangements. 

He continued for more than a quarter of an hour his 
exhortations and reprimands, which the king explained to me 


at length. All the women in the place must have been in a 
terrible fright, for the subject of inquily was a serious case of 
conjugal infidelity, and the divine voice did not pomt to any 
culprit in particular. At length groans and sobs were heard 
close to my hut ; they proceeded from my neighbour’s wife, who 
was being soundly chastised by a hand at once rude and .sacred. 
Divine vengeance was satisfied ; the other women might sleep 
(piiftly ; for this niglit at least they were safe. 

'Phis religious correction has a double advantage; it reaches 
the guilty i)arty, and at the same time it inspires all others with 
a salutary terror. It may easily be supposed that it produces a 
great effect. 

'J'he old chief who explained to me this nocturnal scene, 
])rcten(led that the felichists were only useful to keep up in the 
minds of the w^omen the feeling of respect which they ought to 
entertain for their lord and ma.ster. Where next will scepticism 
find a resting-place for itself? 

Ill speaking of the male fetichist we must not forget the 
female. I have only seen one of these women, and that was 
on the river Ogo-vvai, where European influence has not as yet 
extended so far as to obliterate all traces of distinctive national 
habits. « 

M. Serval, a lieutenant in the navy, and myself had just 
arrived at the village of Avenga wiri. Our ajipearance in the 
midst of these ; people, who had never before seen any European, 
did not produce its usual effect. A vast crowd, assembled 
round a hut, from whence issued a most execrable din, made up 
of the sounds of the “ tam-tam ’* and shrill cries, seemed scarcely 
moved at the sight of ais. Evidently something important was 
going on there, Wc entered the house, not without consider- 
able difficulty, and l>ccanie eye-witnesses of a scene which was 
at the same time hideous and grotesque. In the middle of a 
large room a young woman, with her body almost naked, and 
tattooed with all kinds of figures, while her face was painted in 
four different colours like a quartered escutcheon, was dancing 
to iIk?* beating of the tam-tam in a state of absolute frenzy. 
From time to time a young negro detached himself from the 
circle, placed himself before her, and" watching with a kind of 
anxiety the wanton movements of her limbs, tried him.self to 
imitate them as he followed the sound of the tam-tam. As 
soon as he became fatigued by this rough exercise he gave 
place to another, whilst the indefatigable vixen, excited by the 
deafening strains of the music, tired her second partner. In the 
estimation of the spectators she was an inspired woman, “ she 
saw the spirit.” I have seen the tumbling and howling Dervishes 
at Constantijiople, tlie infernal sect of the Aissaouas in Algiers, 
and 1 shall see some day, perha[>s, the “ Convulsionnaires,” 
for they have not died out even in Europe; but the female 
fetichist of Avenga-wiri appeared to me to belong to the same 
class. 

We can readily imagine that persons so easily affected by 
superstitious notions would not regard sickness as a natural 
derangement of a machine more complicated and consequently 
more fragile than all others. They look upon it as the effect of 
poison or sorcery, or the vengeance of some offended deity, and 
the fetichist is the proper person to apply to for a cure. The most 
celebrated are those whom a life passed in the solitude of the 
woods has surrounded with a certain prestige. Amongst these 
the Boulous have the greatest reputation for skill. A wounded 
Gabonese will readily apply to a European doctor ; but for any 
internal malady he places implicit confidence in the fetichist. 
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This is logical too-^sickness, being a kind of demoniacal pos- 
session, must J)e amenable before anything to exorcism. 

Whenever a sorcerer of reputation— that is to say an oganga— 
is called upon to practise his art, it is regarded as a most solemn 
transaction. Dr. Ricard, a naval medical officer, gives us tht 
following description of the mode of proceeding when any 
chronic disease requires treatment : — 

The fetichist, before he undertakes the case, requires a 
short time in which to make a perfect diagnosis of the disease. 
If he is a skilful hand, he begins his operations as soon as the 
violence of the malady appears at all to abate, otherwise he 
temporises. As soon as the day is fixed, a large hut is erected 
in the most public place,' in whicli, according to the number of 
the patients (who are for the most part females), one or more 
beds, formed of bamboo, and provided with mosquito-nets, are 
jdaced. 'Fhis hut becomes the meeting-place for all riie women in 
llie village ; the idle loiter about there, and occupy tlicmsclves 
either in talking or playing. The patients pass a part of the 
day in having their bodies rubbed with powders of various 
colours, and each day the nature of this decoration is altered. 
Every morning and evening they go out attended by a retinue of 
women. Tliis promenade, which docs'not at first extend beyond 
the precincts of the village, is afterwards prolonged to a distance 
of many leagues ; in the evening they dance to the sound of the 
lam-lam. From time to time the fcticlii.st comes and inspects 
tlicm by the help of a looking-glass, to ascertain the effect 
of his treatment, and these visits being (^ntinued till he has 
discovered that some improvement lias taken jilace, lie is, 


nouncing, at the same time, a form of exorcism against the 
cvi .spirit ; she then waited until all who were in attendance 
lar repeated this fonmila, after which she spat on each side of 
the patient, as expressing a wish that in a like manner he 
might cast out tlie evil spirit by which he was possessed, 
and then solemnly passed the instrument to her eldest son, 
who iollowed her. 'I'liis ceremony was repcateil until the 
whole village had filed past. It w.as a long and tedious 
aflfair. 1 he poor old chief shivered and shook, and from time to 
time urged in an imperative voire the procession to greater 
activity. When the ceremony was finished, he, in his turn. 
Spat twice, muttering at the same lime some exorcism ; and then, 
as a finale, his wives rubbed him for a long time with prepared 
leaves. What was this preparation? Jt was very complex, 
and although I recogniseil certain elements from having scon 
them in my botanical excursions, the greater part of them were 
unknown to me. 

However, when I saw K ringer some weeks after this occur- 
rence, I cannot say whether he had succeeded in spitting 
out the evil spft it, but he seemed to be very much Improved In 
health. Had he really disease of the heart? I very much 
doubted it then, and 1 regret now that I did not ascertain the 
fact by examining the ])atient myself. 

This was a great success, but fetichists do not cure all their 
])aticnt^. When one of th(?m dies, his wives put on mourning; 
they shave off their hair, and for a month or two leave off all 
their ornaments ; they assemble with their female friends in the 
hut in which the corpse lies, and where it remains exposed for 


of course, generally successful. Often the patient has a*| three days. I'hc neighbouring pcoide assemble there to rc 


relapse, and then the fetichist consults the spirits again. Sonic- 
liines he dcclare.s that the prisoner must dic^ at other times he 
foresees so many difficulties in the case, that he demands a fee 
for the cure too exorbitant to be given .” — Rrcue Cohmiale^ 

We have here, as M. Ricard remarks, a mode of treatment 
which, by a graduated system of exercise and the ij^rofusc 
perspiration which it e.vcitcs, may really liavo an advantageous 
influence upon certain .^chronic affections. But it cannot be 
applied to all diseases, and it is aluindantly evident that in 
many difficult rases the oganga succeeds by the ai>pli<'ation of 
remedies, the nature of which he is at great pains to conceal 
I myself have never had the opportunity of carefully observing 
one of these black doctors at his work, but 1 have more than 
once marked their fiiilurc. I liave also known difficult cases 
which they have successfully cured. 

In connection with this subject, I will describe a scene 
in which I bore a part, anff^’hich is not without its value. 
It was not a reguhtr consultation. 'J'he oganga, a liouloii of 
my acquaintance, had come the preceding evening ; he had 
left his prescription, and the patient had followed it. The 
sufferer was an aged chief, named Rringer, who apjiearcd to be 
affected with disease of the heart. One day, as I ].)assed through 
his village, I found him, about noon, seated in the middle of the 
street in a complete state of nudity. Clo.se by him w'as a large 
vc.ssel full of hot water, in which a quantity of herbs were 
soaking. A kind of holy-water sprinkler was immersed in this 
decoction. All the peoi)lc in the village had just ranged them- 
selves in a single line, and were singing some monotonous 
chant. The procession was on the point of starting when I 
arrived. 

His “ principal wife ” headed the file ; she took hold 
of the wQt broom and sprinkled the patient twice, pro- 


j)roach the departed for liaving given up his life and forsaken 
his family. As there cannot be a rcaiiiion without drinking, cau- 
de-vic is passed round amongst the assistants, 'rhe firing of guns 
i.s heard oulside. A coffin is made out of .some of the boxes 
belonging to the deceased ; in this he is deposited, wfith one or 
two of his household utensils, not forgetting, above all, his glass 
and his jiipc. On the third day the corpse is carried to a 
bur}ung-ground, hidden in the Nvoods, far aw^ay from the sight 
of man, and especially from Pairojieans. A small retinue, con- 
.sisting of his parents and a few slaves, attends him to his last 
resting-place. If the village is near to the sea, llic inha- 
bitants assemlflc upon the shore at the lime of interment. 
The exact moment when the body is committed to the earth 
is marked by the firing of a gun, and, on hearing the signal, 
all throw themselves into the water, taking care to fall upon 
their backs, in imitation of the poor man who has Just been 
buried. On other occasions, if the deceased person has occu- 
pied d position of imi>ortanrc, he is not interred without the 
.Sacrifice of some of liis slaves, to be his companions. Since, 
however, they have hclil intercourse with Europeans, this 
barbarous custom seems to liavc dis.appcared ; but, in .spile 
of the ^vatclifulness of the French autliorities, it probably still 
exists in the more distant villagCvS. 

AVhen this ceremony is over all is not, however, completed ; 
the fetichist is there, and he stoutly maintains his own infalli- 
bility. As .soon as he has seen his patient pass away, he hastens 
to announce that he has been poisoned or bewitched. The 
next [step then is to punish those who have been guilty of the 
crime, and the task of discovery devolves upon himself. I'his 
is by no means a difficult matter to effect, for all around him 
arc credulous in the extreme, and he is a master in the art of 
deception. 
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1 have taken from the notes of Captain Vi^non, who has j felichist alone dances. This part of the ceremony lasts until 
been for a long time in command of the Caboon, and who has ! near midnight ; then the fetichist orders the lights to be put 
collected many very interesting facts, an account of a scene ' out, and when everything is cnvelo])ed in darkness, he invokes 
descriptive of the mode in which the black art is practised, . tlie spirits, and entreats them to make known to him tlie guilty 
and >\ilh which no European was in any way connected. If ■ ])erson. 'rhese adjurations ended, the torches are rc-ligliled, 
at our factories there are any who still believe that sick men ! and the singing and dancing resumed until da\'. 'rhe fetichist 
die by the sjjells of sorcerers, at least they leave the .sorcerers j then takes from nnderneatit his ( lothcs the skin of a little 
alone. j animal called ‘ Eninca,’ walks with it round the room, and 

On tl^c day ul the funeral, as soon as night sets in, the throwing it down at the feet of the iinhap])y wretch whom he 
pi^ople of the neighbourhood meet together at the house of i lias previously marked out as the victim, calls out his name, 
the dc]jarted, which is lighted u)) with torches ; the retichi.st j and shouts out in a loud voice, ‘ Behold the poisoner.* If the 
slanHs in the midst of them. Aj a given signal, all the ; selected person is a slave (it is generally upon some one of 
assistants begin to smg to, the sound of the tam-tam j the this class that the fatal verdict falls) he is immediately seized 
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and carried off to some more distant dwelling, there to suffer 
the punishment due to his crime. Sometimes he is tied to a 
tree and cut to pieces with knives, at other times he is given 
up to thc^Boulous, who bum him alive. If he is a free man, 
the sentence passed upon him cannot be carried into effect 
upon this evidence alone ; he must submit to the ordeal.** 

This ordeal is the direct judgment of God upon him, and 
is of a most dangerous character. The pretended sorcerer is 
compelled to drink a strong i)oison. If he succumbs to its 
effects, his guilt is evident ; if he survives 'the trial, he is 
pronounced innocent. This poison is extracted from a shrub 
called at Gaboon icaja, and at Cape Lopez m’boundou. It 
seems to belong to the family which contains Nnx vomica and 
the bean of St. Ignatius ; strychnine is its most powerful in- 
gredient. I have found some specimens of it in the marshy 
forests of the Gaboon. It is a shrub of about six to ten 
feet in height, not very branching, with few leaves and a 
long tap-root, which is covered by a bark of a bright red 
colour. It is this bark which possesses the active ])roperties. 
It has been analysed by M. Martin, a chemist •attached to the 
navy, w'ho found that it gave all the reactions characteristic of 
stryc.hnine. "When wanted for use, the root is scraped until 
sufficient is obtained to fill about a third of an ordinary sized 
glass, then about half a pint of water is poured upon it, which 
rapidly assumes the colour of the bark. When the infusion is 
completely coloured, the jioison is fit for use. 

M. du Chaillu is the only traveller who has taken part 
in the administration of m*l)ounclou in the inland villages. In 
one instance, of whi('h he states he was himself a witness, 
death ensued five minutes after the poison had been swallowed. 
Blood poured from the eyes and cars of the sufferer — an effect 
which, to say the least of it, seems very, extraordinary. On 
another occasion he saw an old fetichist named Olanga take 
it of his own accord, in order to enhance his own credit ; for 
any one who drinks this poison with impunity is supposed 
infallibly to acquire the gift of divination, I give the story 
in the words of the traveller liinisclf. 

** The poison was prepared, but not in the presence of 
Olanga. He was not allowed to lake any part in its concoc- 
tion, but two of his friends were deputed to watch over his 
interests, and see that everything was done according to rule. 
\Vhen the iireparalions were comjileted, he was called. He 
drank the contents of the cup at a draught. At the expiration 
of five minutes, its power began to show itself. Olanga began 
to stagger, his eyes became bloodshot, and his limbs were 
contracted by convulsive movements. He manifested, at the 
same time, one symptom which enabled the bystanders to 
foresee that the poison would not prove fatal. This .symptom 
is a profuse liquid evacuation, without whicrh a favourable 
result is not to be anticipated. The movements of Olanga 
resembled those of a drunken man. He spoke in the most 
incoherent manner, so much so that every one imagined that 
he was under the influence of inspiration, until at last he fell, 
to all appearance completely intoxicated. It is said that this 
old doctor was able to swallow the poison in large doses, 
without feeling any effect from them, except that of profound 
intoxication. This power has naturally procured him a great 
reputation.*! 

7’he description thus given by M. du Chaillu coincides 
with the accounts given by the inhabitants themselves, when* 
evei*'*^they can be induced to talk upon the subject at all, •and 


it reminds us of the principal effects produced by preparations 
of stiychnine. But it is evident, that the individual who has 
been accused of sorcery, and who has been condemned to 
death by anticipation, is either compelled to drink a stronger 
II. dose than that given to the fetichist, or else the latter is in pos- 
session of some antidote, by which lie is able to neutralise 
its fatal effects. It is supposed that if a large quantity of 
palm oil has previously been swallowed, it is sufficient to 
neutralise the action of the icaja. This antidote is probably 
not infallible, for when a Gabonese in good circumstances is 
accused of sorcery, he does everything in his power, by means 
of presents, to procure exemption from this terrible ordeal. 

It must not be thought that this kind of judicial poisoning, 
the natural consequence of a savage and stupid superstition, 
is peculiar to this ])art of the country. A few degrees further 
to the nortli, at the mouth of the Niger, the same practices 
are met with, and the bean of Calabar, one of tlie most deadly 
poisons known to us, is the agent employed. In other places 
some other substance is used, and it is probable that this 
terrible custom 'prevails more or less throughout the whole of 
the African continent, for, wuth resjiect to superstition, all 
negroes are about on a par. I'he intercourse with Europe, and 
especially the authority which we arc able to exercise, mitigates 
the cruelty of those w^ho dwell in our immediate neighbour- 
hood ; but it is very doubtful whether intercourse with civilised 
nations really eradicates the original credulity of their nature. 

1 wish it to be understood, however, that I make an exception 
of those who have been really regenerated by a thorough 
European education. * 

The African negro believes in sorcery. Brought, as he 
is, wffien' quite an infant to our colonies, reared, or, it may be, 
boni amongst us, surrounded by the influences of our religion, 
but without being withdrawn from, the people of his owm race, 
he believes in the existence of “ Zombis ** (the name given to 
ghosts at the Antilles), and he always carefully keeps about 
him sdme fetiche to protect him. Should one of tlie ministers 
of our religion take from him his talisman, and give him some 
holy relic, in exchange, you may be sure that he will fail to 
understand its symbolic signification. And when he perceives 
that his new medal fails to preserve him from Uie evils from 
which he dreamt that he would be exempted by his own charm, 
without (jucstioning the sincerity of the missionary, he will 
return to his national feticlie, making the remark to himself that 
“ tJie missionary’s fetiche is very good for the white man, but it 
was not intended for tlic ])Oor black.’* At the same time, he 
is not at all aslonished, for he is convinced that our God, who 
has given us so much j) 0 \vcr and so much wealth, cannot be 
at the same time the God of tlie black man. 

He appears to think, moreover, on the other hand, that his 
gods take little interest in us, and that the power of his fetiches 
is not transferable to us, and therefore he sometimes gives 
them to us with but little hesitation. I bought one day, for a 
few rolls of tobacco, one of those strange little figures which 
are to be found in every village, with a bit of glass inserted in its 
breast, and a circlet made of the feathers of the toiiraco round 
its head. The bargain was a long and difficult matter to arrange, 
for this grotesque little god, fixed at the end of a stick, was a great 
war fetiche, whose value had been proved by long service. 
The warrior in whose possession it was, fixed it in the ground 
by his side when he went to sleep, and then slumliered free 
from all anxiety. We can easily understand that the happy 
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possessor of such a talisman would hesitate before he parted 
with it. He let me have it in the end, but he would not have 
sold it to a black man at any price. He was willing to part with 
that which ensured his own invulnerability, because it would be 
of no value to the person to whom he transferred it; but h^ 
would not have been so foolish as to give it up to any one on 
whom it would confer protection, and who might, i)erha])s, one 
day be his enemy. 

This belief in the existence of different gods for the two 
races both comforts the black man and feeds his vanity, "i'he 
superiority of the European in what we may call the world of 
material, facts is overwhelmingly evident to him ; but, wi4h 
this exception, he refuses to acknowledge it. When he .sees us 
smile at some of the strange dreams which his superstitious 
imagination has conjured U]), he gently reproaches us willi our 
incredulity, and tries to make us understand (npt witliout a 
certain air of j>ridc) that the God of the white man, who has 
shown himself to be so generous to him in some respects, 
has, notwithstanding, i.onccalcd from him more than one 
mystery, the secrets of which the black man has been able to 
penetrate. 

.Such was the nature of the reply once made to my friend 
M. Serval, under rather odd circumstances, which deserve 
narration. He was at that time in ajmmand of a small despatch 
boat, the Pioneer^ the crew of which was comjiosed mainly of 
blacks — not Gabonese and fetichists, but inhabitants of Senegal, 
and Mahornmodans, and consequently in all rcspec'ts su]>erior 
to them. One day, one of these laptots, whilst bathing 
c lose to the vessi‘1, had his legs bitten ^ff by a shark, and dietl 
almost immediately. A few days after, the men had the .satis- 
faction of harpooning oru; of these daugejous creaftires, and 
they naturally regarded it as the murderer of their comrade. 
They had already hoisted it on deck, and felt assured that the 
moment for wreaking their vcngca/icc had arrived, whcji one of 
their companions, who had been busy on the lower deck, pre- 
sented liimsclf suddenly above the hatchway, and uttbred an 
exclamation of surprise and joy. At the same instant the 
shark made a violent effort, and succeeded in freeing itself 
from the liook, and fell back into the sea. To men exasperated, 
and wIjo Ijolieved that they had their enemy safe, there was 
something altogether unnatural in the event. I'he laptot who 
so ino])portuiTely made his aj)])earanco unfortunately belonged 
to a tribe whidi was held in but little esteem, and which 
was strongly suspected of sorcery. His sudden a]ipearance, 
and the cry whieli he had uttered, seemed to make the 
matter clear. lie was evidently in league with the sh.ark, 
and, following out this idea, they presently discovered that, 
the master of the deep was his cousin, who had jhiI on 
this form for the purpo.se of performing his jjart in some terrible 
]nece of witchcraft. The crew, furious against their comi)anion 
for making his aj)i)earance so unseasonably, wished to throw 
him overboard to keep company with his cousin, and such 
would have been his lot if the gourmet had not ]>rotcc.lcd 
him. 'J'he gounnet is the chief who presides over every 
com])any of laptots, and who is often ai>pointed at the 
moment of embarkation. lie is chosen from amongst the 
most intelligent, is held in much esteem, and his authority 
is always respected. But on this occasion his voice was 
treated w^’tli contempt ; besides, he was himself but half 
assured of the innocence of the accused, and consequently 
he did not protect him very zealously, more because he felt 


constrained to enforce discipline than for any other reason. 
At length, he went to the captain to tell him of the dislurh- 
ance. M. Serval, who knew him to be an intelligent man, 
tried in vain to reason him out of his folly ; he would not 
be convinced, and cut short every argument wifti this un- 
answerable piece of reasoning, ‘‘ White men know a great deal 
'•-much more than black men ; but there arc some things which 
they are quite ignorant about, and which l)lack men understand 
j)erfectly.** He meant, of course, the works of sorcery. WJiat 
reply could be made to this? None. M. Serval succeeded in 
keeping things quiet for tiirec or four days by reason of the respect 
in which his men held him, but the position of the poor .sorcerer 
was untenable, and it was necessary to ])ut liini on shore. 

Such, then, are the blacks — I mean the better sort of them. 
Civilise them as much as you will, and develop their good 
qualities, but if you do not willulrnw them from the influence 
of their race, your real success will, .1 fear, be but small. They 
will become little better, after all, than what many of them arc 
already — children of nature, gLMitle and good, simple minded, 
endowed with, moderate inventive ]>owcrs, imitative to a very 
great extent, caj)al>le of devoted attachment, and brave at 
times ; but tl)c old negro nature lives, and will ever live, under 
the black skin, and you must not be astonislied if one day he 
escapes from you, and, under the influence of some dark 
siif)erstition, reveals hims^'lf in liis true and natural colours — 
shows Jiimsclf, in fac t, to be plainly, what in reality he has 
never ceased to be — trustful as a cliild, and cqurdly cruel. 

CHAPnOR VJ. 

THE ClM.TrVATION OF THE F I K I.DS — NATCRAI. PROPUCTS — OLEAGI- 
NOUS AND AROMATIC PLAMS — RK'HLS OK TIIK KOKKSTS. 

• 

If the social and iiilellectual life of the blacks has always its 
interesting side, we can scarcely say the same of their material 
life. 1 have endeavoured to descril)e the dress and the 
dwellings of the Ga]>ones^. Their intercourse with Kuro|)eans 
has given them a taste for a certain degree of comfort in this 
respect ; but as regards tlieir food llicy are much as they ever 
were. Althougli nature exliibits on all sides a wonderfully 
prolific ]>ower, they have l).Trely sufticient to suj)|)ly their own 
wants, and absolutely nothing for foreigners. Even in the 
inimcdiale neighbourhood of their own villagirs we scarcely see 
anything ]>ut a few beautiful tufts of bananas or manioc. ; and in 
their interior some sacred trees in the close vicinity of a 
fetiche hut,. and some ilangas — a liliaceous plant, supposed 
to j)ossess the power of keeping off lightning. I'he mango, 
imi)0ru;d by the Europeans, is beginning to be found Iiere, but 
i*t1ie breml-friiit tree does not succeed so well, in spite of the 
vigorous efforts of the J''r(mch mis.sionaries. 

Round the country dwellings tlie ])nnana, manioc, yams, 
and maize, are cultivati’d on a larger scale, and the .sugar-cane 
in small quantities, with a few aromatic |)lants. The place in 
which these are grown is fre(]iieiitly changed at the expense of 
the neighbouring forests. d*he clearing of the woods is not 
effet'led without considerable labour. The inhabitants of the 
villages go out together cn masse for the ])urposc, and encamp 
in the open fields. They put up rude shelters covered with the 
leaves of a tree very frc(]uently met with, called the ogongoii. 
Some of the women occupy them.selves in cooking, whilst 
others, with their children on their backs, are engaged in 
as.sisting the men to cut up the trees which have been filled. 
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In the evening thcyk dance to the sound of the tam-tam, for I I have never met with the banana except in places which have 
this is the conclusion of all their occupations, whether of work < been at some period or other under cultivation* This tree is 
or of pleasure. [ of immense value to the country. I have heard of nineteen 

The firgj burn luightly in the forest and cast a vivid reflec- | different kinds, and I have myself transmitted specimens of 
tion on the energetic movements of the dancers, whilst their ' jfcveral varieties to the Jardin d'Acclimatation, at Algiers. Some 
skin absolutely shines with the perspiration resulting from ‘ of these bear fruits of an enormous size, but none possess 
their violent and wanton movements. Night and day arc that delicate taste ]}eeuliar to the little banana, so well known 



filled with activity ; there is an animation and life whicli is 
unknow^ in their villages. Every one seems to have thrown off 
his natural idleness, and to be l^ent u})on vigorous exertions. 
But as soon as the ground is really < Icared and the great task 
completed, th<nr natural instincts at once resume their sway — 
the men go home to repose after their unusual fatigue, and 
leave to the 'women the work of sowing, without assistance, the 
ground which has been cleared by united efforts. It is, in fact, 
the bAnana and the manioc which arouse them to this unwonted 
activity. Both of these trees seem to be indigenous, although 


to our ( olonies under the name of the fig banana. The manioc 
lia.s a grc;xt advantage over that of America in not being 
poi.sonous. It is j^repared in a peculiar manner, and re- 
duced to a paste called gouina, after a preliminary course of 
maceration, which produces a certain amount of fermentation 
ami a sharp and nauseous flavour, and which, notwithstamling, 
is highly appreciated by the naUve.s. This, with dried fish and 
the banana, baked before it comes to maturity, forms the staple 
I of their food. Nor arc sauces wanting for this simple diet. 

I There is perhaps no country richer in oleaginous products, 
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which have never been made use of. With the almond of 
Oba, which is a beautiful mango tree natural to the country, 
a paste called dika is made, in llavoiir and colour very much 
like chocolate ; a remarkable production, which M. Aubry 
le Comte, ivlio is at t)reseiit manager of the Colonial Exhi- 
bition, was the first to bring into notice. I'wo trees be- 
longing to the sapota Himily, the djnve and the noungou, 
.sujjply, the former a kind of semi-fluid oil, and the latter a 
fine kilty substance, of a pure white colour. A tree which 
grows to a great height, called m’poga, produces an excellent 
kind of oil ; but it is cliflicult to extract, owing to llie excessive 
hardness of the fruit which contains it. A leguminous flower- 
ing plant, the owala, bears a huge pod, the seeds of which arc 
oleaginous and eatable. If to this very imj)erfect list wo add 
the ])alin oil, wliicli is not very common, an<l the arachide, of 
which the natives think but little, because its cultivation calls 
for a certain amount of labour, we may see how jrich thi.s 
country is in vegetable j)roducts, and what immense resources 
its inhabitants have at their command, if they were willing to 
take the trouble to cultivate them. In fact, cultivation is 
scarcxdy necessary, and they are only required k) multiply and 
groii[) together the more useful kinds. 

We must not close this account without speaking of the 
more highly flavoured condiments to be met with in the 
Ga])Oon, of which, however, but little use is made. Idnst on 
the list stands the maketa, or gulden ginger, excellent in 
cpiality ; next, the yaivgue-bere, the enone, and many other 
plants belonging to the cardamom family, wliose liot and 
aromatic .seeds are well known as articles of commerce under 
tlic names of malaguette, (biinea pcj)j)cr, and grains of 
paradise, See., and which have -been sometimes used by us 
both for chemical and < ulinnry [)nrposes. Tliero is also a 
tree called ogana, which bears pods of a somewhat strong 
aroma. Nutmegs are not, I tliink, produced* in the country, 
but we found there, liowever, nutmeg trees of two different 
kinds, called the combo and the niohue, the nut of which 
is without perfume, but very oleaginous. The vanilla tree is 
common, but not its aromatic })od. I have, indeed, often 
seen the plant, but never the fruit. Hie women, who make 
use of the leaf in preparations for the toilet, arc altogetlier 
unacquainted with its pod or its perfume ; it is therefojjp 
probable that this ])lant, in its natural state, produces fruit 
less frequently than those of the same species found in 
America. 

The Gabonese is, like all Orientals, sensual in his tem- 
perament, and pretends to be in the jx^ssession of remedies 
for the cure of impotence. The ai)hrodisiac most in repute is 
the root of the ilioga {Tahenia venirkoxa, belonging to the 
order of Apocytme), This is a. kind of general stimulant,^ 
taking the place of coffee, and the natives make use of it 
in their long canoe excursions to prevent them slec])ing and to 
revive their energies. Hie fruit of many other plants possesses 
similar , properties ; the one held in most repute is the red 
orendo, another, the oinl>en6 (the Sicrculia acuminata of 
Palisot de Beaiivois), is well known under the name of colat, 

' or gourou. its rough, sweet taste strongly aftei ts the papilla: 
of the tongue, and rentiers them for the moment insensible to 
di.sagrceable flavours : brackish water then apficars fresh and 
sweet, a valuable property, which causes this fruit to be much 
in request in the Soudan, where it is an important article of 
commerce. There is not a single person who has travelled ir 


his country since the time of RentS Caillc, who has not spoken 
of the excellent properties of this plant 

None of these products cost the Gabonese any labour; 
he forests in the midst of which their cultivated fields arc 
situated, supply them in abundance. These forests are in 
appearance as grand and majestic as we should expect to find 
:heni in a country where the sun is so powerful, and the rain 
so abundant. Around these trees, wliich grow sometimes 
.o an immense height, climbing plants of the utmost variety 
entwine themselves : innumerable leguminous bindweeds of 
a thousand colour.s, j)asbion flowers, Comhretaceoi, trumpet 
flowers of all sorts ; two or three kinds of vines of immense 
i\zc, whose grapes, which have a very tolerablt’ flavour, 
dthough ratlier pulpy, would no doubt be very much 
m])roved by judicious cultivation ; Apocynecc of all kinds, 
>;omc secreting, like the inoc, a dangerous poison, others, like 
be n’dambo, yielding at the same time delicious fruits and 
great quantities of india-rubber. 

A mere list of the botanical riches of this country would be 
almost endless. I must not, however, omit to mention the 
)gina-gimi, a tree producing a kind of gum, the okoume, 
or candle-wood, *a gigantic tree which secretes a kind of resin 
n abundance, and out of whose trunk their largest canoes arc 
formed ; fig-trees producing in greater or less quantities a 
species of India-rubber, which is turned to no account, and 
woods used in the making of furniture, many interesting 
ipecimens of which were sent to the Paris Exhibition. 

I shall, I hopcf be excused for giving these botanical 
details, if my reader wiU only I'.all to mind that the principal 
beauty of this countiy consists in the rich mantle of verdure 
with which it is perpetually clothed, and which affords almost 
its only altracti(wi to those Europeans who are unable 
to penetrate into the interior. The fauna is much le.ss varied 
in character, and presents less to attract the curious. The 
natives themselves, with their habits and manners strangely 
altered^ though often not much for the better, by intercourse 
with Europeans —with their vices, rendered no less revolting, 
although to .some extent excuisable ov account of the rough 
and savage condition in which they live (I speak, of course, of 
the tribes on the coast) — scarcely suffice to excite the curiosity 
of the traveller on his first arrival amongst them. After a time 
he feels nothing but iiulilTercncc. 

I'lie vegetable world alone, so different from everything 
amongst ourselves, and at each step assuming such new 
features, presents a spectiicle so essentially varied to eyes 
capable of appreciating it, that it affords the weary mind an 
inexhaustible and welcome source of occupation. 

VoT myself, I feel that in endeavouring to convey to others 
the impression produced iijjoii my mind by these magnificent 
forests in which 1 have wandered as a novice, admiring the 
beauty and riches of the vegetable kingdom here so profusely 
displayed, rather than as a scientific inquirer, I only try to 
discharge a debt of gratitude 1 owe to these scenes. 'I’he 
greatest boon tluU a luiroiiean can expect in a country so little 
suited to him by its climate and social conditions, is to find so 
much agreeable mental occupation pre.sented by the inexhaustible 
variety of its natural procluction.s. My rambles in the woods 
daily offered me something new to admire and investigate ; and 
it is saying much, after a residence of several months in 
such a region, to confess that T never suffered from ennui, nor 
was ever depressed witli the feeling of home sickness. 
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A Journey up tlte Orinoco to the Caratal Gold Field— Raleigh s “ El Dorado:'— III. 

I?Y C. LE NEVE POSTER, B.A., D.SC., F.O.S. 


CHAPTER IV. — {continued), 

THE MINES. ' 

The next day was devoted to an excursion to Panama, which 
is the name given to a little clearing about two miles to the 1 
west of ti\e town. It is reached by a ])ath through the forest, I 
which brings one suddenly upon a few miserable hovels, the 
abode of afew miners, who have been getting* gold from loose 
(|iiartz blocks that strew the hill-side, as wx'll as by quarrying 
away the outcrop of lodes. To lessen the labour of breaking 
the rock, the miners have called in the aid of fire, for burning 
renders the (juartz far more friable. 1'hc miners never work 
upon any quartz which does not contain visible gold. All 
(liuirtz whieft shows small j)arlicles of gold is pounded up by 
liand in iron mortars \ or, if the miner is poor, he simply buys 
an iron pestle, and burning out a hole in the stump of a tree, 
uses that as a mortar, and rigs up a sUynping apparatus by the 
side of his hut. The gold is easily got from the powdered 
auriferous quartz by amalgamating it in a batea. The batea 
is a wooden pan, whic h is ])artly filled with the j)Owdcrcd 
ore j water and a little quicksilver being added, and the 
whole kneaded up carefully, the* gold unites with the (|uick* 
silver, which is thus rcunitc<l into one ^nass by w’ashing. 
Squeezed through a cloth, the cjuicksilv^T leaves a solitl mass 
of amalgam behind, and, on heating this on a shovel, the 
(piicksilver is driven off, and a cake of gold left beliinck It is 
ill this manner that all ilie gold cpiartz is wofkcd. At present 
tile most imjiortant workings in the district are at Callao. 

On leaving Nueva Providencia by a mule-path to the 
north, you pa.ss through plantations of sugar-cane, iilanlains, 
mni/c, and the cassava plant, for the distance of about a*milc, 
and tlieii enter the forest, which continues for half a mile, till 
the Callao clearing is w?nchcd. Here, indeed, we liavc a 
specimen of a rough mining village. We first come iq^on some 
fenced clearings, where the charred trunks of trees and heaps oi 
white ashes show that the timber has been recently felled, 
and has to he burnt to be got rid of. The path soon brings 
ns to the village itself. Kven here we see evident proofs 
that what is now a scene of active industry was forest a few 
years ago; for stump after slump of the original limber remains 
standing in the street, forming a number of natural posts. Stores 
are numerous. Many of llicm arc ojien booths, and in this 
respect inijjart to the village the look of some of the Con- 
tinental fairs. 1 need hardly say that at Caratal the billiard- 
table is not wanting, aiid close by is another table covered with 
a white cloth, where gambling is constantly going on. Crowd- 
ing round it are negroes and Venezuelans of all classes, 
satisfying their passion for the national vice, wliich is really 
the curse of the tliggings. 'Fo give some idea of how much 
it prevails, l*inay state tliat one man in Niicva Providencia 
docs nothing else but manufacture dice. I havT passed his 
cottage day after day between six and seven in the morning, 
and have always seen liitn hard at work cutting out and marking 
the little ivory cubes. The large consumption of dice is in 
part due to suspicions of unfair play, for you may sec an 
unlucky gambler rush out into the street, dice in hand, and 


smash them between two stones, to see whether or no they 
have been loaded. 

Signs of mining are ap]>arent everywhere. Sliaft after 
shaft is met witli, where negroes are hauling up gold (juartz 
from a depth of thirty or forty yards, and from the Bhe<ls which 
I cover the ])its comes the clank of tint pestle and mortar. 
Women and children gather round the lieajis of refuse, and, 
thanks to the kccnnes.s of their vision, can manage to ])i(:k out 
a good many jiieces of quartz, with small specks of gold whii.h 
had escaped the eyes of the miners. 1'liis affords them the 
means of easily earning a little money ; and each one pounds 
the quartz himself, or even rub.s it fine between two stones, 
amalgamates the jiowder, and gets out a little cake of gold, 
which he sells at one or other of the slinp.s. 'Fhe Callao miners 
arc working a (|iiartz vein, or ‘^reef,’' which has furnished extra- 
ordinary riches : most beautiful spec imens, sliowing coarse 
pieces of gold, arc obtained every day. and masses of pure 
white quartz, dotted over with lumps and streaks of virgin 
gold, show how much money may be earned in .st>ine en.^es 
even where everything is done by manual labour. Still, if tlie 
Callao lode is to be worked much cleejier, the miners must 
inevitably have recourse to machinery. 'J'be deeper iiits are 
much troubled by water, which at the present time lias to be 
hauled out by means of buckets. 

* After Callao, the mo.st nourishing diggings are at Chile, 
about four miles from Nueva Trovideneia. As we leave the 
town on tlie south, some of tlie tierra de llor workings 
may be noticed. Just under the soil, a layer of red earth is 
often met with, whicli contains nuggets of gnbl. The earth 
is dug u]), washed in a batea, and llie nuggets are found 
in the bottom, llic largest nugget yet obtained in the 
district, one of fifteen ])Oun(ls weight, was found in tlic 
lierra de flor, at a stone’s throw from the town, ('lose 
by arc some old alluvial diggings, and great care is reiiuired 
as you ride along, so as not to fall into one of the numerous 
old pits with which the surface is riddled just like a sieve. 
The path winds in and out between these oj)en pit.s, and 
where the clayey soil is w'ct and slip])erv, an acc ident might 
easily happen. In crossing the Miu'iij)ia, if the dry season 
is not too far advanced, you are sure to conn' upon miners 
washing gold-bearing earth whic h they ha\*t? dug iij) in the neigh- 
bourhood. Seated on a stone in one of the jnnjls to which 
% brook is now reduced, ainl wilhoiil other clothing than his 
drawers, the miner mi.ws uj) iht! aiirifiaous dirt with whaler, 
and by a skilfully-imparted motion, manages to wash ^vay 
the lighter jiarticles, and leave the gold behind. The ride 
through the forest ohers no feature of ])eciiliar interest till 
the Aguinaldo diggings are rca('he».l, in a little valley about two 
miles from the town. Here the clear and beautiful note of 
the niincro, or miner-bird, is sure to greet the traveller. It is 
often heard in other places, but along the Chile road you arc in- 
viiriably favoured by its song. The miners say that it is never 
heard unless there is gold close by ; and in this ( ase, at all 
events, they say so with reason. The Aguinaldo diggings arc 
very shallow. After making a jjit.somc six or eight feet deep 
through coarse gravel, the pebbles often being as liig as one’s 
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head, the miner reaches the dirt,” from which the 

nuggets and ^mall grains arc extracted by simple washing in 
a batea. The adjoining “Peru” valley, tlirough which the path 
leads, is also dotted over witli numerous pits, and ere long we 
reach a little clearing, with a few huts known as ^*Peni and 
then, climbing rather a steep hill, we drop down upon Chile. 
The workings here are perhaps the most striking in the district, 
as there is now a great chasm in the hilbside, caused by the 
falling in of the workings a year or two ago ; and the miners 
have been forced to abandon the system of quarrying away 
the *'reef’* or vein, and now work it by means of shafts. 
These are pretty numerous for a distance of about a quarter 
of a mile, and a great deal of rich gold quartz has been 
obtained from veins and branches at ('bile. A fortunate 
Frenchman actually o!)taincd 110 i)Ounds weight of gold, 
worth between four and five thousand pounds, from one pit 
in a very short space of time. 

It will be seen from the various* statements I have mrftlc, 
that nearly all the Caratal gold is obtained from quartz veins 
or “reefs.” I'he alluvial diggings, or tierra de flor, at the 
present moment arc not very much worked, and it is only in 
the dry season tliat anything can be done in the jwesent river 
beds; though these for a long time formed the only source 
of gold that was known. The total annual production is but 
small — only about 3o;6oo ounces ; but if must be remembered 
that 'ever)' bit of ijuartz has been pounded by hand, and every 
particle of alluvial gold washed out in a batea. 

Having visited the principal workings in the diggings, I 
began to make excursions iiUo the forest in all directions, so 
as thoroughly to explore the gold-bearing region ; and here 

I met with little to interest the general reader. The forest 
is not usually too thick to prevent one’s walking ; but still a 
large knife is often wanted to cut the way through occasional 
dense i)ortions where the undergrowth is verj' thick. Having 
read such glowing descriptions of the forests of South America, 
where vegetation was so luxurious, so gorgeous, and .so striking, 
it was not without disappointment that I traversed the forests 
of Caratal. There is an absence of striking tropical features, 
a dearth of palms, orchids, and large ferns, which I expected 
to find. You have fine trees, it is tme, furnisliing good and 
useful timber ; but to the general observer there is nothing 
particularly tropical in their look,, excepting the numerous 
lianas which hang down everywhere like ropes, 'rhe chain 
liana, bejuco de cadena, is said to furnish an extract with pro- 
perties similar to those of sarsaparilla; and there *ire many 
plants to which the Indians and natives ascribe important 
medicinal properties, and probably not without reason. 

I quite expected to have found plenty of game and animal, s 
of all sorts in the Caratal forests ; but I was forgetting that so 
many of the miners carried gun.s and had been destroying game 
for the last ten years. The hunter may get deer, and have good 
sport in shooting the peccary, or wild pig; but these animals 
were far more abundant ten years ago, though they may still 
be found in fair quantities in any unfrequented [)art. 'J’bc 
American tiger, or jaguar, has been killed at Caratal, and 
hence the name ** Tigrc ” given to the hill close to the town. 

II is a rare anhnal in the district ; the puma and tiger-c^ats are 

• For further informatiun about the geology of the district, and mode 
of working the gold dc^^sits, I must refer the reader to my paper “On 

the Caratal Oohl Field,’’ read before the Geologicaf Society of London, 
June, 1869, 


also rare. The so-called ur.so, or bear of the country, is simply 
the ^ant-eater. I happened to see one in the savannah near 
Guri. 'Hie large tapir {danta) still roams through the forest ; 
]3Ut I was never lucky enough to meet with one. It is far 
more commonly the case to hear than to see monkeys, and the 
‘howling of the nraguato {Simia ursina) often startles one in 
the solitude of the forest. Birds are numerous. The large 
pauji or curassow, the pava or paha (Penelope), the gruya, 
and a kind of partridge, may all be shot in the Caratal forests, 
and arc all mry good eating. Parrots, parroquets, wood- 
peckers, doves, toucans, orioles, and humming birds are 
common ; and I have already spoken of the minero. 

Snakes are fiir from being common. I have heard of rattle- 
snakes near Ciuasipati, but not in the neighbourhood of Nueva 
Providencia ; and tlmugh 1 was more than two months in the 
district, and in the forest every day, T only saw four .snakes. 
Of these, two belonged to a species of whipsnake, and one was 
the beautiful but deadly corral; this 1 was fortunate enough 
to kill. ^ 

I'here is but little fishing carried on in the Yuruari and 
its tributaries, though fish are not uncommon. It is somewhat 
curious to the Enroi)ean to sec crabs, large enough to be eaten, 
living in fre.sh water — for instance, in the Mucupia brook. 1 
was disappointed with regard to the insects ; they do not strike 
one as being numerous or attractive for size and beauty. I 
suppose this must be accounted for by the absence of 
flowering plants. It is true f did meet with a few large and 
gorgeous butterflies, and managed to secure several species, 
but still not so many os I had’ expected. There is one insect, 
however, which is universal in the forest, and that is the 
troublesome tick called garra])ata by tlie Spaniards. It 
attaches itself to '^our clothes as you walk through the forest, 
and quickly finding .some means of getting to yoiir skin, there 
buries its proboscis and fattens away at your expense. It pro- 
duces only a very slight irritation of the skin ; but when on 
return oig from a walk, and fimling from one to five dozen of 
these insects .adhering to the skin on all parts of your body, 
you are apt to get fidgety till you have dispatched the very 
last. Another insect i)est is the jigger, chigoe, nigua, or 
fenetram, common Jiere as in the West Indies generally. 
I did not sec or hear a mosquito all the time I was at Nueva 
Provideiuaa, but of course a few are met with in the rainy 
season. 

'rhe climate of Caratal during the months of October, 
November, and December is‘ uniformly warm, but not oppres- 
sively hot. 'fhe extremes of temperature that 1 noticed were 
68^ Fahr. and 92 Fahr. On getting up in the morning I 
usually found the thermometer at 75^ Fahr., and it would rise 
to 88*^ or 90*^ in the afternoon. 1’he diurnal range was very 
small. In tlie forest itself you are not exj)osed to the direct rays 
of the sun, and during the dry months these temperatures, as 
might be supposed, are very far from being unpleasant. In 
October, November, and December the weather on the whole 
was dry; from the 20th of November to the 20th of December 
there were tliirteen days on which rain fell, but*as a rule the 
showers were very short, and aj>peared to be very local. This 
rain is called that of the Norths, or nortli winds. I am told 
that Jamliir)', February, and March arc dry months, and very 
pleasant. 'Fhc rainy season begins at the end of April or early 
in May, and lasts till September. 

At the present time it cannot be said Uigt llic climate of 
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Caratal is perfectly healthy. Many ])ersons suffer from an 
enlargement of the s]jlcen, and more still fall ill of inter- 
mittent fever, which is rather troublesome than dangerous. 
With i)ropcr care it may be cured in a few days, and as far as 
1 know, no one died of fever whilst 1 was in Caratal. 1 knew 
one man wlio did all he could to aggravate his illness, which, 
in sjute of his folly, did not carry him off. No doubt, 
care anti temj^erate living will enable a man to re.sist it, at 
all e\'ents, ibr a lime. J am glad to say that I never en- 
joyed better liealtli in my life than 1 did during my stay 
in Niieva Providencia, and 1 may add at the same time that 
I never took a grain of quinine all the time 1 was in the 
country, lliough I was asked by people at least three times 
a week, ‘‘ Have you had the fever yet?” as if it were a matter 
of c ourse that 1 .should have it 

The cause of lliis fever is not to be found in swamps and 
nuirshes, for I saw none in the neighbourhood. It can only be 
attributed to the deconi]jositio]i of vegetal )le matter during 
the (loaring of the forest, and the want of freer ventilation# 
At the present time llie mining settlements are shut in 
by the forest on all sides, and if miasmata arise there is no 
draught to carry them off. A hot sun iionring down upon 
wet, decaying leaves, lying on a clayey soil, is surely a 
sufficient cause for the jirodnclion of malarious emanations, 
and if these arc not speedily lih^wn away they may be ex- 
pected at any time to prod me fever. 

If this tlieory be correct, the remedy is simple ; extend the 
clearing so as to let in more uir, and burn the leaves and 
houghs, instead of letting ihetn rot away. Dr. Stevens, the 
‘manager <.)f the American Cxunpany, told me tliat he had 
rcdiKcd the sickness among his meu fourteen i>er cent., by 


building sheds over the barrancos where they worked; his 
men were tluis kept dry, and not exposed to the sun. 

In procuring information about the climate, th^granum salts 
is all-important. One man will tell you that a place is not 
•f\i for a <iog to live in, whilst another will say he has enjoykl 
perfect health there for the last twenty years ; so much depends 
I on the individual. 1 met a man one morning in one of the 
Niicva Providencia slore.s, carefully wrapped up in blankets, 
and suffering from fever, and 1 naturally condoled with him on 
his ill luck. ‘‘Oh,” said a friend of mine, to whom I was 
mentioning the fact shortly afterwards, “you don’t know the 
whole story; the iiian had too much bitter beer last-ilight, and 
it is all his own fault.” The fact is this : slight excesses, which 
in luirope would sim|)ly give one a lieadache the next morning, 
will often bring on fever in the tropics. 

'lo show how men will lay the fault on the locality and not 
i on themselves, 1 may here relate an anecdote aliout a man who 
I hai)]jened to be in C’a ratal during the early i)art of my .stay 
there, lie came home drunk one night, and it was .some lime 
I before he c(uild find his hammock. At last this feat was 
I acconqilishcd, abd lu; tried to lake off his big riding-boots. 

1 'riris was (|uilc beyond his ]>()wers, anti after many fruitless 
j efforts he lay down in his hammock and solil(j)quised : “Well, 
j J have travelled all over the world ; I lived five years in 
i llra/.il, ten in Cuba, four in Jamaica; I have travelled 
I through Spain and Portugal, I Itave been in Africa ; ])ul I. 

, never yet was in ^sucli a d country, where a man is 

, oldiged to go to bed with his boots on.” This sl()r)% of 
‘course, became the joke of the place, ami Venezuela was 
always known as “ the country where a man must go to bed 
with his boots on.”i 


Sc7kyi Mouths in the Balearic' Islands . — ///. 

II V E. (}. IJARTHOLOMLW. (’.K.. M.S.F. 


MINORCA— nil'riCULTIES OK TRAVKI.l.I.NO— MAHON — IVIS.V, Till' rEARl 
<.»F NIK Mr.DITEUUAM.AN - II IS I OK K’AL .SKEICU. 

Leaving Majorca, and the small adjoining group of Cabrera, 

I pass now to Miiiona, the second in importarice of die 
Balearic Islands. 1 shall proceed thither by w^ay of (hiida- 
dclla, because it i.s the nearest point to Majorca ; this islaml^ 
will, however, receive a smaller share of notii'c than its 
larger ami more important neighbour, though it is not devoid 
of interest in many respects. Its ancient history, r.o doubt, j 
closely resembles that of Majorca, but we arc led to this belief 
rather from the relics of antiejuity which have fre/iucntly 
lieen met widi, than from written records. Some ancient 
remains exist in (he “termino” or district of Alayor, which 
arc supposed to liave been a Druidical altar. A vast number of 
coins liave at different periods been dug up, amongst them 
Carthaginian, Celtic, Greek, Ph(enician, Macedonian, and | 
Roman — tho.se of the latter kind being jirincipally of the time 
of the Plmperor Constantine, while in addition to the.‘-c a 
few silver Arabian coins have also licen met with. 

It is certain that the Carthaginians possessed Minorca at | 


one time ; in fact, Mahon, the largest and most ' .portant 
town in the i.slaiid, was named after Mago, die (Carthaginian 
general who founded it. I'lie Romans wrested Minorca Vro.n 
.lie Carthaginians, and they in their turn yielded it ui» to the 
northern barbarians, ivho gave way to the Moors, who were 
ihem.selves subdued by the king of Majorca in the eleventh 
century ; and the island continued jiart of the kingdom of 
Arragon till 1375, when, with Majorca, it became united to 
Spain. 

Minorca has played no inconsiderable ])art in the great 
drama of events which have transpired in Kurope within the 
last 150 years. In 1708 it was taken from Spain by the 
British, who lield it till 1756, when it was captured by the 
French. It was restored to Britain by treaty in 1763, was 
taken by Spain in 1782, and rc-taken by Britain in 1798. 
During the American war Minorca was again captured by Spain, 
and finally ceded to her in 1814. The cause of the repeated 
efforts made by England to retain this island has been the 
facilities it aftbrded the government for keeping the Algerines 
in restraint ; its possession induced those pirates to pay more 
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deference to the English flag than to that of any other nation, 
and secured a stricter observance of treaties. 

Before I visited the island, I had been led to believe there 
yet remained in Minorca many of the inhabitants speaking 
English. In this I was disappointed. A few of the “oldest 
inhabitants” remembered the occupation by the British, fifty 
years before, and I w:is gratified at finding iny countrymen 
spoken very liighly of, to tlie disparagement of the Stianiards 
and their government. 

The general aspect of the country bears an unfavourable 
comparison with the other islands ; its scenery is niucli less 
diversified, and the island is, for the most part, liadly culti- 
vated. Tlltre arc a few exceptions to this, the most fertile 
districts lying dong the northern coasl. In the centre of the 
island there arc also a few pretty valleys, called “ lui.ini oes 
but the whole of the Sf)iilh and west parts are low, sainly, and 
unproductivo. The highest hill in Minorca (t, 2 o 6 feet) is 
situated nc.ir the middle of tlui island, ainl i:. surmounted by 
a convent dedicated to “ Our Lady of tlie Bull.” 'I’he island 
is so baireii, and so b..dly ciilli\aled, as scarcely to yield 
buflicient focul for the inhaiiiiams. The a])seii<.e of mountains 
pnwents the formation of tiinents of tool air, and the ex- 
cessive heat of the smnmei m'. relaxes lh(‘ energies of the 
inhabitant‘s that, allhougli liolli co|>j)er and iron exist bcn‘, the 
peo])le are too la/v lo work the mines. T'herc is a <Mirioiis 
subterranean lake within n ('ave near C\i.va IVrelia ; besides 
this, theu? is nolliing in the country (bsirii is worthy of note. 

A ver> w ell •ronslnictt'd road nnis completely lliroiigh the 
island, from ('iudadella to M 'Inai, a iljstaiK e of nearly thirty 
miles. Half the battle ol .a journey may l^e said to be over- 
come when the n;ad i.- good ; Imt \our enemy wall ,gain the 
xiclory, in spite (>! tlie load, it the tonvt Value and motive 
])o\ver be no better than that w'hi< h I ba<l to enduie in my 
journey over tliis thirty miles of reall) good road. 'I’he ^ ar- 
riage was devoid of spring:-., and the tw'o unequally-sized mules 
had, w'ithoul doubt, lieen already doing duty toi iiumy long 
lionrs l)(‘torc their owner oftered, for not a very small sum, to 
<onvey me to Mainm. • Ignorance of tlie capabilities of the 
animals w'as in myca.se bliss; so, delaying my departure till 
liie ( ool of the day, my.selfaii<I my ( omjianions H'^teil for an 
hour or two ; and then, resigning our.selves lo tlie guidance of 
our driver 1 was going to say our Jehu, (mly his mules pre- 
vented ills being that — and making oiirselve.s comfortable in 
he straw of ibe larlana, we started on our journey. In .some 
respects »i. Avas foriunalc our auinials were fagged, as high- 
pressure speed waiuf' i).ive been unbearable; as it was, the 
aceoinmo<lating para* enabled me to w'ulk m .iily the whole 
distance, jiaying, nevertheless, for the estairi aii<l the carriage 
of the liiggag(X St) well arranged was llic speed, that I could 
without difficulty make an advance of a milir or Uvo, ami then 
rest on the bank and “ wait for the wagon.” Whatever desire 
wc might have had to aeceleratc matters, neither threats nor 
cajolery could move the wrtdchcMl animals one stej> faster. 
I'he render may natunilly remark that such conduct from 
mules is only to be expected ; but a .Spanish mule is a very 
differently constituted animal to an English mule. A Spaniard 
docs m?/ expect stub! lornness from his mule any more than we 
do from a horse. A good mule is more highly valm‘d than a 
hor.se in Spain, and fin* more troulilc is taken with liim. The 
coat — that part, at least, wliich is allow^ed to grow — is as glossy 
as silk ; and it is usual for the wealthy classes in many parts 


of Spain to drive mules in their carriages in preference to 
horses — in fact, they are fashionable. But the Spanish groom 
Jias a ridiculous habit of shaving the legs and the low^r half 
ot the aniuKil’s body, leaving an horizontal line between 
shaved anil unsliaved all round liim. Erom four p.m. till two 
a.m. the next morning we continued our journey ; and expres- 
sing a xvish to put uj) at an luiglish hotel, which, 1 wxis 
informed, existed in Mahon, wt succeeded in gaining admis- 
sion ; and never have I more enjoyed the luxury of an un- 
prepared bed than I did uj)on this occasion, in sjnte of 
mosquitoes, vv.hich, as 1 felt in the morning, had enjoyed 
themselves too. 

Mahon, or more probalily Port Mahon, the second town in 
the Baleares in size, and in some ivspi^cts more important than 
Palma itself, stands at the head of an inlet of the .si:a about 
three miles long, forming a sjilcndid liarboiir, reckoned the best 
in the Mediterranean. In this almost tideless port ihere is in 
S(.)me parts seventeen fithoins of water ; u\ the entrance is ten 
fathoms, and i:lose to the town six. 'I'lie towm derives it.s name, 
as I have sUted, from Mago, the ('arthaginian : that a chief of 
that am ient naEal ])()W'er should have fixed on this locality for 
the site of a town is a proof of the sagacity w'liich cliaraclerised 
Ills nation. The harbour contains a doi kyanl without ships, 
a la/aretto generally without jiatienls, and,! might almost add, 
f irtitications without guns, d'his is lhi.‘ only quarantine station 
the Spaniards jiossess in the Mediterranean, the other being on 
the Atlantic co.ist at Vigo, and, being at an inconvenient 
distance for vessels touching at Valencia or Alic'antix it is 
proposed to establish another near C'adi/.. In speaking of the 
lazaretto at Mahon, I am led to the mention of an im idenl 
W'liich show's the al^surdily of Spanisli quarantine arrangiunents. 
During my slay at Palm i, a few cholera cases oianirred at 
Valeiici.'i, which port was in conseqtuMice declared “ iiifcrted,” 
the mail steamer running biUivcen it and I'alma being tlmri? at 
the time. When .she arrived at l^ahna— at whii'li place the 
authorities are rather particular, and wlu-ie the unfortunate 
otlkial of “la sanidad ” has to nanain in an open lioat near the 
iurex ted vessel lo ]»revent c ommiinic alion w ith the sluire, and, 
from being unacciislonied to the imdulatory niovement of the 
sea, is gc'iicrally unable lo maintain a full .-.lomach — she c'Oiild 
ivit land her ]>a,sscngi*rs, nothing liut the mail-bags being 
])ermillcd to leave the ship, the usual fumigation and lainehing 
through of c-very letter to allow' the snn;k<' to enter and the 
])laguc- lo dcjiarl being adopted. Tim steamer had immediately 
lo sail to Mahon lo |>eiform fourteen days’ cjuarantine, and 
then, the owners having learnt th.n Alicante had rec'eived no 
intimation of the infected stale of X'aleneia, or, if it had, de<*ided 
not to notice it, they sent tlie ves^el to fulfil her engagements 
at Valencia w'ith onlcrs to touc h at Alicante for paficrs eri 
route to Palma ; the result wars that she wxis freely admitted at 
Palma, though only one day later from Valeiu ia than if she 
had come direct. As reganls this sanu‘ declaration of infection 
at Valeiicaa. it was tiurught tliat the governor of the provinc e, 
who was an Alic ante man, liad made it in order to draw the 
shipping to .\lieante ; and he risked his life by the act, as his 
residence was inohhed, and he only escaped by the help of the 
mililar}'. To return to Mahon. At each side of tlu* mouth of 
the harbour is a fort, wdiose cross fire w^ould eflectiially com* 

mand the entrance. 'Phere is often a heavy sea here, whic'li 

» 

sets in from the Chilf of Lyons. Near the harbour’s mouth, on 
the south side, is the castle of St. Philip, a fort built by the 
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English for the lodgment of their troops, and now a ruin. 
More than ^2,000,000 was expended by this country upon 
the harbour and fortification of Mahon and the neighbourhood. 
It was off this harbour that on the 20th of May, 1756, an 
action between the French and English fleets occurred, when 
the latter, under poor Admiral Byng, was defeated in attempt- 
ing to reinforce tlie garrison of St. Philip. 

'J'herc is a fine open street in Mahon, in which stands the 
best hotels ; these are good, and enjoy a large patronage from 
the vessels (chiefly English and American) whicli put in for 
water, &c. Mahon possesses a good reading-room, where a 
few Mahonese, proud of their ability to speak English, assemble, 
and who are gratified at introducing an Englishman. The 
cathedral of Mahon is large and imposing ; the organ was the 
finest in Spain until the new one was erected at Valencia 
in 1861 at a cost of 40,000 dollars. 

Leaving Mahon in a gun boat, I returned to Palma, and 
had an opportunity of examining the low sandy beach which 
forms the entire south and west coast of the island ; and, what 
IS far more interesting, I was able to admire from the sea the 
northern coast of Majorca — that magnificent range of beetling 
crags I have once before stioken of. I feel drawn to these 
bold eminences by unusual attraction. I once climbed to 
the summit of one, but, difficult as was the ascent, the coming 
down was worse. Several times I h^d to ascend a second time 
a considerable distance, having l<^st my path, and meeting an 
obstacle altogether barring further descent. Swinging from 
the stems of mountain bushes, or sliding down witli a mass of 
loose stones which, disturbed by my weight, came down as fast 
or faster than myself — this was the only way in which I could 
descend. Whilst on a narrow ledge near the summit, resting 
to enjoy the view, a splendid eagle, near whose eyrie 1 suppose 
I was, saileil slowly and majestic ally in front of mo, and so 
close that I could see his bright eyes fixed on me. Had he 
chosen to make a trial of strength with me, I should never 
have penned these lines, for my footing place was too small 
and insecure to afford me a chance of coping with his agility 
in his native element, and helj) was out of the question ; for 
although I could hear very plainly the ascending voices of my 
friends 2,000 feet below me, every effort of mine to attract 
their attention failed. 

Throughout Minorca arc scattered great numbers of shell.^ 
and fossil debris ; among the latter is a stone known as 
“serpent’s tongue,” and another whidi the Minorcans believe 
is produced in the head of the toad, and called “toad-stone.” 
Venomous reptiles arc common in the island, although, fortu- 
nately, olive oil, the antidote, is generally at hand. The 
beautiful “rock fish” abounds on the coasts, its colours vying 
with those of the rainbow. 'I'hcii there is that wonderful 
mollusk the J*holas dactylus^ whose home is within the solid 
rock, and whose means of subsistence is a mystery to naturalists. 
It can only be found by breaking in pieces its house, the 
submerged V>Iock. There is a shell yielding mother-of-pearl 
of very large size, and the Murex purpura^ producing the 
celebrated Tyrian purple ; also a species of the genus Pinnae 
said to be sometimes three feet long. This must be the Pinna 
rotundatay of whose beard gloves and stockings are made. 
In many of the sheltered beaches which exist around the coasts 
both of Majorca and Minorca, the grouml seems composed 
almost entirely of smalband beautUul shells, of an immense 
variety of form and colour ; some almost as transparent as 


glass, but so minute as only to be found by gathering a handful 
of the surface, and separating them from the grains of sand. 

I now with pleasure take leave of Minorca, for it is, in my 
opinion, the least interesting of the three principal islands, and 
I am going to introduce my reader to the fairest of them all ; 
the most varied in scenery, the most interesting in its inhabi- 
tants and their habits, the most fruitful, and yet the least 
known of the Baleares— Iviza, the Pearl of the Mediterranean. 

A native poet has written of his island— 

Dirigiendo su canto solo i Iviza 
A Iviza, que envidiada y no envidioso, 

Su orgulla oslenta en undulosos marcs]: 

Perla brillantc en su valor gozosa, 

Que en hechos mil ennoblecid sus lares : 

En prodttcioncs y clima tan hermosa, 

Que cs digna la mcmorc en mis cantares.” 

Much of this praise is true, yet the voyager touching at the 
port of Iviza, as the mail-steamer usually does in passing from 
Valencia to Palma, would form but a poor imjiression of the 
real loveliness of this island. My own notions were that the 
dirty village, the real “ Ciudad ” of the island, was only less 
uncivilised than filthy. Some c('clcsiastical students I fell in 
with have searched into the early history of Iviza, and, assisted 
by their efforts, I give it in a condensed form. 

An idea prevails that, although separated from the conti- 
nent by more than fifty miles of watef, Iviza was once connected 
with the coast of Denia. The adjacent land corresponds, and 
the Cape of St. Anfonio stretched out from the mainland in 
the direction of the inland. Geologists even maintain the 
possibility of all the Balearic group having been at one period 
of the eai ill’s history connected together and with Spain. 

The groiq) which is composed of Iviza, Eormcntcra, and 
several small islands adjoining, is marked on the maps as the 
“Pilyusas,” anciently so called from the large quantity of 
pine trees which once grew upon them. ''I'hcy were also 
called ‘ Gymnesias,” which, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
was because in his days the inhabitants went naked. Iviza, 
from its nearness to Spain, as well as from its fertility, was 
eagerly coveted, and its ])ossessioii contested by those nations 
who made the Mediterranean the arena of their stmggies. 
The Carthaginians, in their turn, formed a settlement here, 
although tliey never held entire possession of the soil, or 
undisputed sway over the people. I believe liic original 
inhabitants were never dislodged, and to the present day 
the descendants of the primitive stock remain the holders 
of the land. Nearly 700 years before our Saviour’s birth 
the fleets of Carthage came to Iviza to recruit after a 
repulse experienced at Majorca ; but the native slingers went 
to oppose their landing, and after destroying some of their 
vessels, crompclled the rest to return to Carthage. For nearly 
150 years the lesson thus taught them was remembered ; and 
then, attracted by the position of the island, the bravery 
of its inhabitants, its natural wealth, and the abundance of its 
salt, the restless Carthaginians determined to return and effect 
a lodgment at all costs, so that from thence, as a base for their 
operations, they might more easily carry out their designs upon 
the Peninsula. They therefore, in 539 11. c., sent a large fleet 
and army to Iviza, and, effecting a landing, placed the yoke 
of slavery upon the inhabitants. Grievous complaints were 
made by the Ivizencas against the overbearing conduct of the 
Carthaginians, and at lei\gth a general was sent witli instruc- 
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tions to cultivate the friendship of the islanders, and to recon- 
cile them to the rule of Carthage. In this he succeeded, and 
even secured their assistance in repelling Dionysius the Elder, 
wlio attempted an invasion of the island, and, with the help 
of the celebrated slingers, gained a complete victory over that 
tyrant* An outbreak ensued after this, and the islanders 
expelled their quondam friends, Hamilcar IJarcast succeedctl 
in regaining the lost affection of this singular peojde, and 
married one of the islanders, having issue Hannibal the Great, 

♦ It is recorded of the Ivizcncas that with tlic view of perfcctinj; 
their children in the art of slinging and throwing stones, they would only 
supply them with food after they had dislodged it' from a ledge on which 
it was placed, by the hurling of a stone. 

t Said to be the founder of Barcelona. 


who was born, according to some, on the Isle of Tricnadra, 
though more probably on the Isle of Hannibal, which, together 
with Tricnadra, says Pliny, existed opposite Palma ; but both 
have now disaf>peared. To him succeeded Hasilrubal. 'Fhe 
friendship between Iviza and Carthage was now cenuMited, and 
when Scijiio attempted to land there en route to 'rarragon.i, 
the islanders joined their allies in opposing him. 'Pheir united 
efforts were useless, and tlic Romans became ])art possessors 
of the soil. During their occupation the Carthaginians built 
a temple to Mercury, which stood at the foot of the range of 
hills to the norti) of the city. 'Phis the Romans destroyed, 
and fragments of its columns, statues, &e., are sometimes met 
witli. Marcus Aurelius had it rebuilt in the Ionic style. 


yoitynl'yings in Alcsopotamia. — VI. 
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BABYLONIAN BRICKS AND CYLINDERS— JKUKKD TIIROWINO-- DEPARTURE 1 

FROM int.LAU — LOWER COURSE OF THE EUPHKArES— SIIKIKII LL j 


SOOKH— VISIT TO AN ARAB ENCAMl’MEN IV FUTURE OK MESOPO- 
TAMIA. 

• 

CiiESNEY states that the Babylonian bricks vary in size from' 
eleven to thirteen and a half indies sfjiiarc, their /hickness 
being three and a quarter inches; tliey afe sometimes, how- 
ever, much smaller. The cement used was coniinon clay, 
but in the foundations and exterior ])arts of the great crity, 
bitumen appears to have been extensively employed. One 
face of each brick had on it an inscrijjtion, and soaietinies 
a figure, and in some instances it was also glazed ; this face was 
placed downwards, the bement being usually found adhering to 
the upper surface. Another, and inferior, description of bricks 
is rather larger than the kiln-dried variety, being nearly four 
and a quarter inches deeji, and from eleven and a (juartcr to 
fourteen inches square. The larger ones weigh thirty-eight 
pounds eleven ounces (avoirdupois), and were formed of the 
pure clay of tlie country, rendered more tenacious by being 
mixed with a little sand and some coarse straw or fine reeds ; 
these bricks, when dried in the sun, berom^:^ very hard and 
durable in this dry climate. The writing on th<! bricks from Al 
llhcimar consists of ten lines in an upright column, with many 
stamped across to the angles of the brick ; wdiile that at the 
Birs Nimroud, the Mujillibe, and the Kasr is limited to 
between three and nine lines in number. The characters arc 
those known as cuneiform, the deciphering of which has for 
so long a time baffled the learning of Oriental scholars. Exclu- 
sive of the space left on the margin of the brick, and the figures 
of lions and other animals which arc occasionally introduced, 
a face of each brick presents a written page of twelve or 
thirteen inches square, and so exactly do the same letters 
resemble one another tliat, when repeated, sliglu flaws or 
blemishes are found in all of the same stamp : from which 
circumstance it may be gathered that movable type was used, 
and tliat the bricks were stamped when in a soft state. Tiiis 
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kind of printing, howtrver, is not confined to the larger type 
on the common bricks, Init was employed in the still more 
curious and interesting rylindrical-shaped bricks which arc 
also found in tlie ruined* structures of Babylon. This variety 
is a b.arrel-shapcd cylinder of baked clay, four and a half inches 
long by two and a half inches in diameter in the liroadest part, 
the centre, and one and a ([iiarter inches in diameter at each 
extremity, and having the whole surface covered with small 
arrow-Iicaded characters. Tlic yVrabs call it a firman, and, 
according to local tradition, it was baked in order that the 
intended edict might not be changed. The figures and writing 
engraven upon the cylinders, as well as tlie testimony of 
Herodotus, prove that engraving upon metal and stone must 
have been employed at Babylon previously to its destruction. 
I'hesc hieroglyphics arc supposed in many cases to constitute 
astronomical records, for the coiujiilatioii of whieli the astrolo- 
gers of Babylonia were remarkable. I'liiiy mentions that in the 
time of Ki)igenes tlic records embracetl a period of 720 years. 
Some of these cylindrical bricks may be seen in the British 
Museum — two of them the gift of the lamented Mr, Rich. 
Cylinders of a similar cliaracter, but smaller, have also been 
found in the mins of Babylon. They are perforated through the 
centre or sides, and were worn as amulets or necklets. 

, During our sliorl stay at Ililkih wc were not fiivoiired with 
an interview by the Lieulcnaiit-Governor, but our wishes as to 
escorts, to enable us to visit the lions of Babylon, and on other 
points relating to our creature comforts, were invariably com- 
plied with. On one occasion — it was while returning from the 
Birs Niniivuid — wc were amused by our horsemen exercising at 
throwing the jercctl. This instrument, which is made of any 
heavy wood, is aliout a yard long, and the thickness of tliat 
useful domestic imjflement, a broom — if 1 may be pardoned for 
comuaring a warlike wea])on to so humble an article. One 
horseman first gallops fi^rward, and with loud shouts and 
menacing gestures challenges his comrades ; to lym an oppo- 
nent offers himself in the mimic game of battle ; as these 
retire the new champions match themselves. The object is for 
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one party to pursue, and the other to fly and try to elude a 
blow from the jereetl ; this is managed by the person pursued 
throwing himself completely out of the saddle at the moment 
the weapon is hurled, and clinging to the pig^skin either by the 
heel or lower part of the leg. If the jereed strikes him — it is 
blunt, and cannot do much damage— he is obliged to pick it 
ii[), which he generally does, not by dismounting, but by 
throwing himself out of the saddle as before, till his hand 
touches the ground ; on the other liand, if the jereed misses 
him, the thrower picks up his own weut)oii, and in turn becomes 
the party pursued. I have witnesseil this manly amusement on 
the plain outside the walls of Ikighdad, and nothing can be 
more pictures(|ue than the scene presented by two parties of 
horsemen when they charge at full speed into one another, 
with lances ready to launch at the foe each man singles out, 
imich after the fashion of the lournamenls of medheval times 
in iMirope, of whicli we read in Scijtt’s romances. 'I'he flowing 
dresses and turbans, aiul the wonderful grace and dexterity 
with which these desert cavaliers manage their high-mettled 
steeds, adtl greatly to the stirring chara< ler of such a scene. 
Superb as was llic horsemanship of many of the Arab jerecd- 
throwers, 1 rcmemlier few among them could rival my friend, 
the captain of the Comely in the manageniciit of his charger, 
whether in rar:ing or in the spleruliil sport of hog-hunting. 

One of (kiptain \s common feats was pic king n|) a hand- 

kerchief from off the ground wliile rMing at full speed. 

On the sixth day of <iiir stay at IJillali we bid adieu 
to the miserable town, aiifl eniliarking in a boat with our 
baggage, wo set off down the I'Aijflirates on our return to 
Marghill, 

We gave a “last long lingering look” at the world-famous 
T 3 irs Niinroud, and with a feeling of melancholy, induced by the 
reflection that we were ga/ing for the list linie probably on the 
plain which on<-e resounded to the tramp ai)d echoed to the 
voices of myriads of the human race, turned our ihouglits to 
the new scenes about to be opened to us, and to the ijetly cares 
of every-day life. 

Soon after leaving IliMah, the Eiiplirates begins to assume 
that at)pearanc’e whit'h may have caused Herodotus to say that 
it differs from all otlier great streams by Ijccoming .smaller 
towards tlie lower than in the higher part of its course. The 
numerous canals drawn from each side, at short intervals from 
each other, in order to irrigate the fields, as well as the date 
groves and \)omegranate gardens near the villages here, cxjvering 
both banks, produce a change in the ajijjearam.e of the country, 
which, allliough very gradual, becomes siiffuaenlly evident. 
About scvcnly-five miles from the bridge of boats al Hillah, 
t\\c ('anal of old Lcmluni is jyassod, and here the river is no 
more than 1 20 yari\s \\\ width, having an owtlnary de\»\h 
twelve feel, with a current of about tliree miles j and it contains 
hut one island in all that distance, between the ])oiiit of our 
departure and the coinirienccinent of what was at one lime 
the C'haldean Lake. At the north-western extremity of the 
plain, the JOuphrates forms two branches, from which smaller 
ones and numerous canals diverge. These reunite at .some 
rising ground near El Karaim, which is situated on both sides 
of the main trunk, and thus is ])roduced what ('hesney calls a 
delta, since the obstruction here offtTcd (hiring the season of 
floods causcjs the water to spnxid for thirty miles — that is, from 
the north-western to the south-eastern extremity of the basin ; 
the latter extending in width from ten to fourteen miles west- 


ward of the main channel, and to a much greater distance on 
tlie opposite or eastern side. On the right bank of the smaller 
branch stands the town of Lemlum, consisting of about 400 
houses, constructed entirely of reeds. Nearly a mile below 
the set>aration of the Lemlum branch i.s a canal, branching off 
*in the ojjposite or western direction. The main channel flows 
along with a diminished volume by a number of very deep 
.shc)rt bends in the marshe.s, near the extremity of wfliich it is 
rejoined by the canal on the western side. Seven miles lower, 
or forty-two miles from the bifurcation, it again receives the 
eastern branch coming from l.einhnn, having previcjiisly received 
on both sides the remains of what had been by djlfcrcnt chan- 
nels conveyed from it for the piirj)o.se of irrigating th<j villages 
and rice grounds. Thus reunited to its former waters, and at 
die .same lime free from the mar.shes which absorbed so much 
of its contents, the Juiplirates reappears in its majestic j>ropor- 
tiuns, and svVeeps grandly on between high banks covered with 
jiingli!. About fifty miles from the Lemluin marshes it averages 
200 yards in breadth, and c(jntains nine small islands. The 
greater branch has in the marshes, and during the season of 
floods, a bare average breadth of about sixty yards, w'ith an 
ordinary deplli of eight hret. I, ike the parts of the country 
adjacent to the river on both sides, the left bank is covered 
willi a shallow inundation, amidst which numerous villages — 
((insisting of houses formed of reeds, covered with mats (^f 
the .same uuiterial — npj)(.*ar here «nd there in the more 
elevated .spots of ground, w'hich are all but hidden by the 
water. , 

I'he course of the river is now tolerably straight, and it flovws 
•through a fertile coiiiUry, abounding wath villages, surrounded 
by date groves, d’lu* largest of the.se Arab encampments is at 
Al Kut, the residence of the slieikhs of the pow’erful tribe of 
Muntafik, or Montafige, and which is situated on the left bank, 
eight miles above .Sheikh el Sookh, or the Slieikh’s market. 
From Al Kut to Sheikh el Sookh, the average width of the 
river is about 250 ynrdh ; its ordinary depth i.s twenty feet, 
with a ( urrent of two and a half miles in the .season of floods, 
nct’ording to Cliesney, though other .writers have jilaced it 
higher. 'I'lie town of Sheikh Semkh is of considerable size, 
and lie.s on the right b.ink of the Faiplirates ,* it contains a)»'nit 
1,500 clay-built houses, and nearly as many (.if mats. Wellsled 
mentions that Sheikh Sookh was built about a ccnlury ago by 
the chief of the dominant Arab tribe. Tt is eivl -..ed liy a 
mud wall, having flanking lowers for musketry. The site is 
admirably cho.seii, being nearly midway between tlie Hyc 
Ckinai and the confluence of the tw'o rivers, thus forming an 
cmtrejKit for what liule cominene the surrounding country 
fitmisbos. Its ba/aai's are pretty extensive, and present a 
gay SI eno. In ibe variety of ( (istnn\e of the natives of distant 
tow'iis, wdio are constantly arriving and dejiarting. Wellsted 
(Yiniputes the pojiuiation nt 70,000, wdiich in, however, a greatly 
exagg(*rate( I cst i mate. 

For .some distam c below .Slieikli Sookh the river flows 
through a binl higher than the level of the surrounding country. 
(Ireat facilities consequently exist for irrigating the land, though 
this has its serious disadvantages, for in case of heavy freshes 
or summer rains, the waters eitlicr flow over or burst the banks, 
causing thereby great loss of life and property. On the loth 
of April, 1831, a catastroplie of this nature occurred. The 
water began to rise with great rapidity ; in twenty-four hours it 
had gained its usual height, but the flow continuing, it burst its 
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boundaries, and inundated the wliole country. From its 
elevated position Bussorah was saved, but the intermediate 
country between it and B:ighdad, a distance of over a hundred 
miles, j)resentcd the ai)pcaranc:e of a vast lake. According to 
the same traveller, in the latter city, which is low seated, < 
15,000 people in one night were either drowned or killed by 
the falling of tlicir houses, tlic foundations of which the waters 
of the river had sapiiccl or rent away. Other portions of the 
country on the banks of the river became converted into bogs 
and quagmires, in which numbers perislied ; while tliosc who 
with their domestics were herded together on mounds, were 
comj)ellcdJ:o witness their date trees — on whicli, in the failing of 
their crops, they arc accustomed to depend for their subsistence 
— swept away in the general ruin. Similar floods arc often 
alluded to by the earlier writers, and a most deslruclive one, we 
are told, ha])pened about the time of Mohammed. « 

Little rain falls in Mesopotamia in ordinary seasons, anrl 
the country, like h-gyjJt, owes its fertility to its rivers. 'J'he 
l)ermanent flooding of the haiphrates is caused by the melting 
of the snow in the mountains along the upper part of its 
course. This takes jflace about the beginning of March, and 
increases gradually up to the time of* barley harvest, or about 
the last days in May, when it is usually at its greatest height; 
the river continues vc*ry high, and its course very rapid for 
thirty or forty days, anti tjien there is a daily dtrereatic, which 
betromes very small aiul regular towards the autuiiin. From 
the initldle of September U) the middle of October the 
Euplirates may be saitl to be at its lowest ; it then seems to 
be stationary until the rains ('ommence towards the end of 
Oc.loher, when there is a j)erccplil)le but varl«il)le increase, 
which continues till the frost checks it l)ecem1)er, and 
causes its waters aga.in to subside. I'rom this lime until 
the beginning of March it is subject to slight alternations of 
decrease and increase. 

On one occasion we landed, and having received 
invitation from an Arab sheikh, who was chief of the tribe 
to which one of our ain;ndants belonged, we j)ai(l hini a visit, 
and were hospitably entertained, d'he great man ret eiwd iis 
with every token of reganl at the door of his tcMit, and returned 
the usual salutation of “ Salam Aleikoum,” with the rejoinder, 
in a deep-toned voice, ‘LMeikoiiin Salam.” We then entere<l 
the temporary resideru’c of our liost, where we found several 
men of the tribe waiting to greet us with a like ]»ious cjacula' 
lion ,* aiuI .seating ourselves at Jiis re«]ncsl, were entert.jiiicd 
with a meal of camel’s flesh and sheej)’s head, together with 
rice saturated with butter, jars of milk and butter-milk, dates 
and flgs, barky cakes, and other coiidiiucnts, in the prolusion 
so truly chara<'le.ristic of Jlcdouin li()Si)itality. (Jf course wo 
bad to partake of these deliciu'ies according to old-established 
desert custom, witk the instruments made and provided ))y 
l’)amc Nature, that is to say, having a due regard to the old 
adage, “ Fingers were made before forks.” We boldly plunged 
our hands into the savoury mess, and boiled together the fooil 
and all comyninctious visit ings that might, and I may say did 
arise, at the sight of long dirty fingers, and of nails that bah ! 
but 1 will droj) the yiainful reminiscence. AVater was brought 
for us to perform the necessary ablution, and what ought to 
have been the first act on the part of our hosts, was our last. 
We bathed our hands, yiarlook of coficc, and then, at the invita- 
tion of the sheikh, seated ourselves in front of his tent. We 
witnessed the jerecd throwing, which 1 have alreaily described. 


and which was very spiritedly carried on, and also a .sort of 
war-dance, of which Wellsted gives a description in his “IVavels 
in Arabia.” A circle is formed, and within it five or six of 
their number enter, and leisurely walking round for some time, 
each challenges one of the s])ectators by striking him gently 
with the flat of his sword. The adversary thus selected lea])s 
forth, and a feigned combat ensues. 'I’hcy do not parry, 
either with the sword or shield, but avoid the blows by leaping 
backwards, or springing on one side with great agility. I'heir 
swords are about three feet in length, straight, and thin bladed. 
Tlic shield is about fourteen inches in diameter, and is gene- 
rally used to jxirry the thrust of the spear or “jafnbeer.*' 
Hicy also entertained us with foot-races and wrestling, and 
with a camel race, which last was very entertaining. 'J'wo 
swift camels were matched and ridden with nose strings as well 
as bridles ; the sport somewhat resembled that in vogue in 
certain fiiirs in England, when donkeys are jiitted against each 
other, to the intense amusement of bystanders, and to the 
manifest disgust of the cjuadriipeds, who seem to lake the 
pastime in very ill yiarl. 'I'he camels at first “ wouldn't go,” 
and when thpy were induced to start did not attain a very high 
rate of speed. On (putting the encamiJiuent we expressed 
ourselves as highly delighted with the entertainment we had 
received, and made, according to Oriental custom, .sejme little 
sort of an acknowledgment in the jireseiitation of cotton, 
cloth, and navy buttons. 

It is not a jileasing rt‘flcclion to think what these Bedouins 
are, and what they might become with all their nolile qualities 
physical and moral ; for though tht?y hold human life cheap, 
and have many other ol‘ the ineradicable vices of the s:ivage, 
yet are they generous, and hospitable, and lirave, and much 
might be made out of a rac e possessing these virtues. Not 
only the character of its rulers, hut the whole condition of the 
('oiinlry appears to be altered from what it was in aneieut 
times, for Alexandi^r speaks, in his account of Ins advance 
through it, of vast forests that liad to be cleared in his manh. 
AVbcn the “Euphrates Valley Railway” .scheme lias pa.ssed out of 
the domain of theories into that of accomplished facts, when the 
caj)itai of that high-floiinding company has been all subscTibcd, 
the line surveyed and constructi'd, and when the engine goes 
pufliiig past such stations as Nineveh and Babylon, who knows 
but that in those halcyon days the ancient glory and greatness 
of the kingdom of the (.'haldees may return ? AW. do know that 
when the gnrat Napoleon entertained his S( liemc for the ( on- 
quest of India, he inserted in liis treaty of Tilsit with the 
Km])eror Alexander, a secret provision, in which they under- 
took to effect their object by marching their trooj>s through 
1 :his country. Reflecting on those possibilities, one is inclined 
to speculate on what Mesopotamia might be, were FAiropean 
capital, that has already regenerated so many lands, to flow 
into this onre highly f.noural country ; not only milways, hut 
what is a greater necessity — irrigational works, might be con- 
structed, thus forming a network of veins through which the 
life blood of commerce would tlow, once again transforming this 
desert into the garden of fertility and plenty of which Hero- 
dotus writes. All those IHopian schemes, as they now seem, 
cannot hajipen till the “ Sick Man ” of Turkey, who has sat 
like a nightmare on tlie chest — or, rathei, to use an Eastern 
metaphor, has clung like Sindbad’s “ Old Man 'of the Sea, 
round the neck of the gootl genius of Mesopotamia — btis 
relaxed his grip of lltc countr}’’. 
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A Eitropcan Sojourn — El I. 

FROM THK FRENCH OF M. HUMBERT, SWISS MINISTER IN JAPAN. 


BUDDHIST PRIESTS AND JAPANESE l.ITF.RATURE. 

When limUlhism was at its height in tlic seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the bonzes worked with their own hands 
when tliey wanted to build a temple, or to ornament one with 
pictures or sculpture. But if they have made some progress 
in the arts indigenous to Ja|)an, iiarticularly sculjiture anil 
architecture, we cannot say much for their literary produc- 
tions. One might su])pose that this is owing to the monastic 
lucubrations in thousands of volumes “ on the lotus of the good 
law,’* the twenty-eight subdivisions of contemplation,” “ thi* 
twelve glories of Huddha,” besides the miraculous lives of 
ascetics, saints, and martyrs innumerable ! The distinction of 
such a literature is to be absolutely unreadable to all the world 
except that part composed of the poj)iilation of bonzeries, or 
the regulo** dejiendants of these establishments. However, 
one title to glory may be claimed by the Japanese bonzeries ; 
two or three of them were in ancient times the scene 
of laborious researclies and {lalient efforts, which, though 
perha])s originally without any other motive than curiosity, 
ended in making some discoveries of great social value. At 
one period? when they J»ad only the Chinese characters to 
Write in, a scholar of the sect of Youto, named Kibiko, 
thought of abridging the complicated forms of those large 


square characters, and of reducing them to forty-seven simjile 
elements, unchanging and easy to recognise, 'fliis rrimer, 
wliich they made use of from that time fbr notes, criticisms, 
and explanations, they call the Katakana. 

But the bonze Kokai, who was born in the year 755, and 
was the founder of the sect of Singu-sju, went still farther in his 
views on the simplification of the Chinese signs ; he ;dso chose 
forty-seven of them, as suitable for representing the Japanese 
syllables ; he deprived them of their figurative or metaphorical 
value, and adapted to them the simplest amongst the various 
styles of Chinese writing, and thus composed the Primer which 
they call the llirakana. This is the manqal which women and 
the common peojile, and even the literati themselves, use in 
writing the most ordinary things, and composing works of 
light literature, such as romances, songs, and comedies. All 
the Japanese women learn in their infancy the Hirakana, and 
it is the only elementary book which they arc taught. 'I’he 
men also possess it, but they learn the Katakana besides ; the 
literati add to this the knowledge of a more or less considerable 
number of Chinese signs. The result of this wise combination 
is, that the men can always read the writings of the women, 
but the women can read the writings of men only when the 
latter condescend to use the Hirakana Primer. Of all the 
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host of Buddhist saints there is not one who is more 
universally respected than good Father Koka'i — and the 
popular instinct is not deceived in putting above all the wonder- 
workers of legends, the modest inventor of cursive writing. 
From one end of the empire to the other, they render him 
divine honours under the title of Kobo-daisi, the great 
master of the infinite religion.” 

CIVIL WAKS. 

Thk civil wars which caused the ruin of Kamakura have 
little interest in themselves. I'he empire of Japan presents 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth century the spectacle of 
an increasing anarchy, which threatened the fabric of political 
centralisation established by Yoritomo. In the veiy heart of 
the Dairi a domestic quarrel forced the legitimate sovereign to 
abandon Kioto to his competitor, and during a period. of sixty 
years six Mikados, one after another, usurped the pontific^il 
throne, whilst the true descendants of the Sun bad to submit to 
hold their court at Yosino, a little town situated south of the 
capital, in the province of Yamato. At last a Jamily arrange- 
ment put an end to this piildic scandal, and the hundred and first 
Mikado of the south took possession of his see in the holycily, 
and solemnly restored the fiction of his theocratic sovereignty. 
On the other side, the power of the Siogouns was the object of 
ardent rivalry, and in order to satisfy it they ravaged Kioto 
and Kamakura with fire and sword, and did not even recoil 
from fratricide. The feudal nobles j^rofited by the general 
confusion to make one more attempt to free themselves from 
their obligations as vassals to the crown or its lieutenants, and 
in the year 1573, when the vigorous Nobunaga was surprised 
and massacreti with all his family in his palace at Kioto, the 
empire seemed shaken to its foundations. 

There was at that time living in the house of a high 
functionary of the Da'iri a groom named Faxiba, son of a 
peasant, a grave, taciturn servant, wiioni his master honoured 
with peculiar confidence. He w^as often to be seen near his 
seated in the manner of the ])eo])le of his class, 
his arms extended on his knees, absorlied in a deep reverie. 
Suddenly he w»as called to the service of tlie Dairi. He entered 
the military house of the Mikado, and at the end of a few 
years Faxiba became Siogoun, and coinmandcd under the 
namt; of Fidc-Yosi the troops sent into the provinces of the 
grand va.ssals who had revolted. ’ Two years sufliced for (In- 
suppression of the rebellion. His return to Kioto was a 
veritable triumph; llie Mikado .solemnly invested him with the 
highest title of the Dairi, that of Quambuku, and proclaimed 
him his lieutenant-general. Fidc-Yosi then transferred his 
arms to another field of disorder, which was that of religious* 
dissension. Each of the thousand divinities of the Buddhist 
mytliology had obtained a place in Ja|»an. '"I’herc were temples, 
statues, and monasteries. Bon/.cs, monks, and nuns abounded 
throughout the empire, but especially in the centre and the 
south of Nij.pon. Each convent struggled w'iih its neighbour 
in jjrocuring the richest jiatronagc. By degrees, how^ever, the 
rivalry became so ungovernable that jealousy, bitterness, and 
hatred sapj^cd the friendly relations of some of the powerful 
and ambitious orders. From invectives they passed to blows. 
1'he imperial police interfered in the first mcldcs of these 
tonsured h<*ads, but they w’ere soon unable to oppose an 
obstacle to the torrent Cm various occasions furious bands in 
frocks and cassocks, armed with staves, pikes, and flails, made a 


raid during the night on the property of the firatwity who had 
offended them. They ravaged everything th^ could meet 
with, maltreated, killed, or dispersed the victims of their 
onslaught, and did not depart till they had set fire to the four 
|:omers of the monasteiy. Sooner or later retaliation would 
fell on the aggressors, who had to submit in their turn to the 
same treatment Six times in the course of the twelfth century 
the monks of the convent on tlie YtSsan burned the bonzerie 
of Djensjosi, and twice the monks of the latter convent reduced 
to cinders the convent of Ydisan. Similar scenes w'erc repeated 
in divers parts of Nippon. At length, in order to protect their 
convents against sudden attacks the rich priors converted them 
into fortresses, and their audacity increased with the incapacity 
of the Government. 1 ‘hc enemies met in arms on the borders 
of the temples w^hich they possessed in the capital. A part of 
the Dairi Wgis plundered in 1283, at the end of one of these 
skirmishes. In 1536 a fire, lit in a temple of Kioto, spread to 
the neighbouring quarters, and occasioned a terrible disaster. 

'Fhc efforts of the Siogoun Nobunaga to keep an insurgent 
brotherhood in order, proved unsuccessful against the intrench- 
ments behind wkich they re.sisted him. Fid^-Yosi resolved to 
put an end once for all to the monks and their quarrels. He 
suri)rised the most turbulent monasteries, demolished their 
defences, and transported to some distant island the monks 
who hacUbeen guilty of attempts on the public peace, and 
subjected all the Japanese clergy inrfiscriminately to the w^atch 
of an active, severe, and inexorable ))oli('e. He decreed that 
from henceforth the*l.)on/cs .should be simjfle oixupants of the 
Jand, and that the Goviftninont should be the proprietors, and 
should reserve to itself the free umr entire disposition of it. He 
commanded that ^the (lerical dignitaries, both regular and 
secular, should con fine themselves strictly, with their subor- 
dinates, to the sphere of their religious duties. This is a law 
from w’hi( h the Japanese priests have never since departed. 
In the interior of their rha])els they offic iate at the altar 
under ‘the eves of the ]jcople in the sanctuary, which is 
separated from the crowd by a rood screen. "I’hey only addrc.ss 
them in preaching, and that only on fete clays specially set 
apart for this exercise. Prcjcessions are permitted only at 
c ertain periods of the year, and with the concurrence ol me 
officers of tlie Government placed in charge of public s^^v^ws. 
As for their pastoral role, it has been confined within such 
limits that J c an find but one word to charac terise it, that of 
undertakers’ men. In .short, the bonzes arc restricted to the 
performanc e of the sacTamcntal c eremonies, and the Japanese do 
not c are what sect or custom accompanies them in their last 
moments. It is they who conduct the fmu^ral cortege, and 
who preside, according to the wishes of the friends of the 
defunct, at the interment or burning of his remains, also at the 
consecration and kee])ing of his tomb. But although everything 
connected with the dead is given up to them without reserve, 
.still the ])olice keep a strict watch upon their intercourse with 
society. Most of the secular priests arc married, and live in 
familiar intercourse with a little circle of their neighbours ; but 
the means taken to prevent their committing any offence are 
all the more rigorous. ^I have seen, in the principal market- 
place of Yokohama, an old bonze exposed for three consecutive 
days on his knees in the heat of the sun on a wretched straw 
mattre.ss, having nothing but a little crape handkerchief, with 
which he wdped the perspiration which rolled from his bald 
head. The cau.se of this was explained on a board, placed a 
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few steps front of hto^w:hich informed the people that this 
miserable oreatiire, having devoted himself to the secret practice 
of medicine, the justice of the Taikonn had condemned him to 
transportation for life, preceded by public exposure. 

In the year 15S6, soon after Fidd-Yosi had delivered the 
empire from its monastic troubles, some strange news attracted 
his attention to the island of Kiusiu. Hitherto the com- 
merce of Japan with the ports of the Archipelago and of the 
continent of Asia had met with no hindrance. The Prince 
of Bungo, about forty years before, had received the Por- 
tuguese adventurers thrown by a tempest on the shores of 
his provinces, had furnished them with the means of retuniing 
to Goa, and invited them to send a ship each year, loaded with 
merchandise suited to their market. In this way the friendly 
intercourse between Portugal and Japan commenced. In one 
of these first voyages the Portuguese ship, whgn setting sail 
for Goa, gave refuge secretly to a Japanese nobleman who 
had committed a homicide. The iJlustrious Jesuit, Francis 
Xavier, who had recently arrived at Goa, undertook the 
religious instruction of this Jajianese fugitive, and baptised 
him. In 1549 the first Jesuit missionaries in^italled themselves 
in the island of Kiusiu, under -the direction of Fram is 
Xavier himself, and assisted by Hansiro, the Japanese noble- 
man. The missionaries were stnuk with surprise and terror, 
when they met in Japan a number of institutions, cerepionies, and 
objects of worship, almost the same avrtbose which they were 
themselves bringing. I’hey declared, <iuite forgetting the greater 
antiquity of Buddhism, that this religion could only be a 
diabolical counterfeit of the true CbuTch. Hotvever, they wei;e 
not long in discovering a means of drawing some profit from the 
circumstance, in the interest of their ]jrojiaganda. ''I'liere w'as 
nothing in the doctrine of Buddhism o]q)osed to the admission of 
Jesus amongst the number of Buddhas who during a number 
of centuries have appeared on the earth. There was no insur- 
mountable difficulty in giving to the Virgin the precedence of 
all the queens of heaven. I'he ancient pantheon— In short, 
the prevailing worshij) — ofl'ered several advantageous points 
of conta< t, and . all kinds of pretexts for entertaining the 
matter. This first mission was wonderfully successful ; and 
what has occurred since then authorises us in saying that by 
his zeal and powers of persuasion Francis Xiivier gained in 
all classes of Japanese society numerous sincere converts to 
Christianity. Some of the Buddhist <lignitaries, feeling uneasy 
about their religion, made some humble remonstrances to the 
Dairi. The Mikado asked them how many sects they esti- 
mated to exist in his states. They replied instantly, “ Thirty- 
five.” “Very well,” replied the good-natured emperor, “this 
will make thirty-six.” But the Siogoim Fidt^-Yosi regarded the 
question from another jioint of view ; he w'as struck by the cir- 
cumstance that the missionaries not only applied themselves to 
spreading their doctrine among the people, but endeavourctl 
to gain favour wuth the grand vas.sal.s of the empire. While 
the tendency to anarchy in the latter w^as nurtured by the 
priests, he discovered that they w'ere dependent on a sovereign 
bearing a triple crown, who could at his pleasure depose the 
greatest princes, distribute to his fafburites the kingdoms of 
Europe, and dispose even of the newly-discovered continents. 
He reflected that already the emissaries of this mighty ruler of 
the East had created a party at the court of the Mikado, and 
had built a house in the capital : that the ancient Siogoun 
Nobunaga was openly showing himself their friend and pro- 


tector ; and that in his ovm palace he had reason to believe 
that there were dark plots and intrigues going on amongst the 
suite of his young son, the heir-presumptive of his power. . 
Fidd-Yosi communicated his observations and his fears to an 
experienced servant, to whom he had already entrusted some 
very delicate missions. I'he gloomy and profound intellect of 
this confidant, who became celebrated in the history of Japan 
under the name of Hidya.s, was applied without delay to 
sound the depth of* the danger. An embassy of Japanese 
Christians, conducted by Valignani, superior of the order of 
Jesuits, was on their way to Rome. Hicyas furnished his 
master with proof that the princes of Bungo, of Omiira, 
and of Arima had written on this occasion to the spiritual 
emperor of the Christians, Pope Gregory XIII., declaring that 
they threw themselves at his feet, and adored him as their 
.supremo lord, in his capacity of sole rcjirescntative of God 
upon earth. I'he Siogoim restrained his exasperation, but 
only in order that his vengeance .should be the more striking. 
He employed nearly a year in organising \vith his favourite the 
stroke whicl^ ho niedluited. At last, in the month of Jvme, 
1587, his troops were at their posts, distributed over all the 
siisjjccted jirovinccs of Kiusiu and the .southern coast of 
Nippon, and in a slate to rc\)ress all attempts at resistance. 
On the same day, ami from one end to the other of the 
empire, an edict w'as pujilishcd by the Siogoun, by which he 
ordered— in the name and as lieutenant of the Mikado — the 
supiiression of (Christianity in the space of six months, pre- 
scribing, as measures for carrying it out, that the foreign 
missionaries should be banished for life, under pain of death ; 
that their schools should be immediately shut, their churches 
destroyed, the cross thrown di>w'n wherever it w^as found, and 
that the ronverteil natives .should abjure the new doctrines 
before the officers of the government. At the same time, to 
establish the harmony betivcen the two jiowers, the Mikado 
])aid a solemn visit to his lieutenant, W'hilst he, in order to 
recompense the services of lii.s faithful Ilieyas, raised him to 
the rank of prime minister, and aj>pointcd him governor of 
eight provinces. All the measures (Jrdained by the edict of the 
Siogoun were accomjdished with one exception, and that was 
ihe one which, to the mind of the ciHievctfU groom of the Dairi, 
ought to have caused him the least trouble, lo his great 
astonishment, the native Christians of every class, sex, or age, 
absolutely refused to renounce their faith — accordingly, he 
seized the lands of those who possessed any and enriched his 
officers with the spoils. But these cxanijiles of severity did 
not produce any effect. They were then threatened with death, 
but they submitted their heads to the sword of the executioner 
with a resignation hitherto unknown ; and the proofs wiiich they 
showed of their faith in many cases attracted the syinjiathies of 
the people. A variety of jiunishments were tried — funeral 
])ilcs were lighted, siicli as were made by the emi.ssaries 
of the Portuguese in(|uisition at (bia, and a great number 
of victims .suffered crucifixion. -The Japane.se martyrs recall 
in the constancy of their faith the first confessors of the 
Gosjiel. The Dutchman, Francis Caron, an eye-witness of the 
last phases of the persecution, said that the few examples of 
abjuration which came under his notice w’ere owing primipally 
to the employment of a torture still more frightful than the 
]ninishments of the cross or of the funeral pile. It consisted in 
suspending the victim, head dow'nwards, in the interior of a 
cistern, the feet remaining above the lid, which they closed with 
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the towws and villages. At Nagasaki the eflleet is very striking ; 
the town extends to the foot of a chain of mountains, the lower 
slopes of which, being abnipt, are hewn into flights of steps, and 
form a vast amphitheatre of funeral terraces, especially around 
Ac eastern cpiartcrs. There are, as it were, two cities in the 
plain, that of the living, with its long, wade streets of frail 
w'ooden dwellings, inhabited by a short-lived race, and that of 
the dead on the mountain, with its w\alls and monuments of 
granite, its venerable trees, and solemn stillness. I'he inhabitants 

of the town must be con- 
stantly reminded of the gene- 
rations which have lived and 
died before them, and the 
dciwted spirits may seem to 
their imagination still to be 
hovering, mute but watchful, 
over the busy city. Once a 
year the whole population 
holds a solemn festival — 
about the end of August— to 
^Yhich the spirits of the de- 
parted are invited, and 
which lasts for three con- 
ser nlive nights. On the first 
evening the tombs of persons 
who have died during the 
j»ast year are illuminated 
w’ith paper lanterns of 
various colours, and on tlic 
two follow’ing nights all the 
tombs, without cxcejition, are 
similarly decorated, and the 
inliabitantsof Nagasaki install 
themselves in cemeteries, and 
indulge in cojiioiis libations 
in honour of their ancestors. 
I.oiid^ bursts of gaiety re- 
sound fropi terrace to ter- 
race, and rockets sent iij) at 
intervals aw'aken the echoes 
of the celestial vault, wdiich 
mingle with the voices of the 
human crowd. Tlie vessels 
in the harbour arc crowded by the Kuroi)ean inhabitants who 
w'ish to enjoy the fairy-like spectacle presented by the illumi- 
nated hills. About two o’clock on the morning of the third day 
VUNERAT. CKREMONTKS. Jong proccssioiis of people, carrying lanterns, <lcscend to the edge 

The aspect of China rerninils one continually of a crumbling,^! of the bay, while the mountain gradually becomes dark and silent, 
ruined edifice watclied over by a guard of invalids. Japan, on j "J 1 ie spirits must dcjiart before the dawn, and numbers of little 
the contrary, exhibits no signs of decay, and the frc.sh vegeta- boats made of straw arc launched for their accommodation# 


planks in order to make the well «|uito dark. It was generally six 
or eight days before death released the .sufferer from this dreadful 
torture. For three consecutive years the fury of the officers of 
the Siogoun was expended in these and similar refinements of 
brutality, during which they toriured more than 20,500 victims — 
men, women, and cliildren. Suddenly the persecution abated. 
Fidc-Yosi called to arms the banished feudal nobility, and sent 
an army of nearly 160,000 combatants to the coasts of the 
C'orca, w'ith which country Japan was then at peace (1592). 
His generals challenged the 
Coreans to join them in 
attacking the dynasty of the 
Mings. I’hc Chinese army 
marched out to meet the in- 
vaders, but sustained such a 
decided defeat that the Kin- 
peror of China hastened to 
offer jieace to the Siogoun, 
with the title of King of 
Nippon, and first vassal of 
the Celestial iMiipire, l^'ide- 
Yosi rejilied proudl)^ “ I 
am already King of Nippon 
by my own making ; and 
I shall be able, if 1 choose, 
to make the l-'niperor of 
China my vassal.” In tlic 
year 1597 he carried out his 
threat by sending a second 
army of 130,000 men. lint 
he died before the end of 
this new campaign, and tlie 
two empires, e(|unily tired 
by such an unjustifiable war, 
became reconciled, and re- 
called their armies. Tlicse 
tw'o expeditions to Chipa, 
as well as the edict of 
persecution, apjicar to have 
been premeditated acts of 
Fidc^-Yosi, resolved on that 
he might attain the double «• 

end of his ambitious dreams 

-the extinction of tlie feudal nobles, and the erection on 
their remains of a monarchical dynasty. 
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tion of its evergreen isles is in kee]/mg with that ajipcarance of 
perpetual youth wdiich is transmitted from generation to gene- 
ration among the inhabitants of this fortun.ate country. They 
adorn even their last home with the attributes of eternal spring, 
and their cemeteries arc always g;iy with grass and flowers; the 
tombs, whieli arc merely commemorative slabs, jircservc the 
memory of the de]iarted, without the addition of anything 
which recall^ the idea of destruction ; every family possessing 
a separate enclosure, and q^i:h grave being marked by a stone, 
the roll of the departed unfolds itself from hill to hill, sciittcred 
amongst the sacred gardens and groves as far as the outskirts of 


and stored with fruits and small coins ; these frafl barks are 
also loaded with the coloured lamps which had illuminated the 
cemetery, and when their little sails are sjiread to the morning 
lirceze they are quickly di.spersed, and soon catching fire, the 
last trace of them has (lisap))eiircd before morning. Tn ancient 
times, wlien the worship of the Kamis was the only religion of 
Japan, ]K‘rsonages of importan(X‘ were honoured with a special 
Iilacc of interment distim t from the common cemeteries. For 
this ])urposc a conical hill was chosen, enclosed by walls of 
immense strength, and generally surrounded by'^ti wide ditch ; a 
/t?/7 ])laccd at the entrance of the bridge, which connects it with 
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the plain, marking the sacrediiess of the spot, which received the pictures, and amateurs especially prize those which ornament 
name of Yasiro, “fortified place.” The coffin was deposited the leaves of certain state screens in use at the court of Yeddo; 
in a stone sepulchre, like a cenotaph, protected by a little they sometimes form a part of the presents offered by the 
wooden building, resembling a Kami chapel in api)earance. 'I'aikoun to foreign courts. This style of drawing does not seem 
The funeral procession resembled the triumph of a hero] the J to have been favoured by the Mikado, while miniatures 
coat of mail, arms, and most valuable possessions of the became more and more fashionable. 'J'hc miniature ixiintings 
departed, and his chief attendants, were interred with him, and of Kioto are not unlike the missals of the middle ages ] they 
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his favourite steed was sacrificed to his manes. But these 
barbarous customs were abolished in the first century of our 
era] lay figures were substituted for Imman victims, and a 
rough sketch on a i)lank of while wood, representing H'ie com- 
panions of his triumphs, took Uic jdace of the living liorse 
amongst the objects enclosed in the tomb. 

Native artists disj)laycd a degree of skill and animation in the 
execution of these Yemas, or sketches of horses, which has made 
them one of ihc artistic curiosities of J apan. They arc to be found 
in various chapels both in town and country in the form of native 


are done on the same sort of vellum paper, with the same 
misuse of gold ground, and the same luxuriance of colouring. 
Manuscripts ornamented with vignettes in the text, are rolled 
on an ivory cylinder, or on a staff of valuable Avood with metal 
ends. Almanacks, collections of litanies and prayers, romances 
and poetry, are generally bound up iiifthc form of volumes, and 
the fashionable Avorshippers make use of the most microscopic 
editions of the offices in their devotions. But the ladies and 
poets of Kioto use the calendar of flowers as their only 
almanack. 
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BY ROBERT BROAVN, F.R.O.S., ETC., 
THE RETURN TO VICTORIA. 

Afi'ER two days’ easy travel through the usual Avooded 
country, wc reached a swift, narrow river flowing to the 
southward. This Ave concluded to be the Nittinat Ri\'cr, 
which, according to the chart, must debouch into a lake. 
We now set to work, to build a raft out of the dry cedar 
trees on the shore, with a view to descend it, as the banks 
were high in some places, and densely wooded with huge 
pines and underbrush. In one place I measured a Menzies 
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spruce {Abies Mensiesii) a 8 feet in circumference, and high 
in proportion] and a cedar 45 feet in circumference, or 
15 feet in diameter— just half of the diameter of the huge 
WclUngtonias {Set/uoia) in California. Though the river was 
swift, yet it was shallow, and at the lowest state of Avalcr now ] 
so that, after we had secured our packs on it, and iaunched it, 
frequently it stuck fast on the gravel bars of the river, and then 
all hands sprang into the water up to the middle, and pushed 
it off. Gaily and with loud shouts we descended the river, 
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until wc iound that the raft was proceeding rather swiftly, 
and almost before we could spring ashore, we heard the roar as 
of a cataract. In another minute the raft would have been 
sucked into a cafion of the river, and undoubtedly every one 
of us must have been drowned or dashed to pieces. We were, 
however, in time, and -drew our raft into a quiet haven, where, ^ 
I suppose, it is still lying. We now took to the banks, and 
were apj)arenlly again approaching human habitations, for 
a trail led along the banks of the river until it ended at a little 
Indian lodge, uninhabited, among bushes by tlie river side. 
Here we found an old canoe, which we patched with old flour- 
sacks and pine resin until it was floatable. Next morning Mr. 
Bamston and I set off in this frail craft down the river, to settle 
matters with any Indians whom we might meet, and try to 
arrange about the others following, leaving them in the mean- 
time to build a raft and make the best of their way down the 
rai)id stream, which was now deei)er than before, and broader 
also. The morning was dull, but off we started with a cheer, 
sweeping down the river at a fine rate, Barnston steering, while 
1 knelt in the bows and staved her off rocks and logs, wliich 
threatened every moment to destroy our frail craft. The river 
was a continuous succession of ripples and rapids* with remains 
of salmon weirs, and calm, deep, lake-like reaches, through 
which we had to propel it with paddles. It was remarkably 
clear of trees, there not being more than one or two stoppages 
from that cause. On one occasion we ran over a rapid, in the 
middle of which was a tree, forming a bridge, with the lower 
branches depending in the water, between two of which we 
ran with great rapidity. We managed, liowevcr, to do soj 
without touching, but it was a very close shave ; to use the 
language of our steersman, it was ‘‘ spitting through a keyhole 
wghout touching the wards.” The river was very winding, and 
at every bend it seemed to be going to end ; but as wc swept 
round some wooded ])oint, again we were disajipointecl. We 
passed many Indian lodges on either bank, but chiefly on the 
right ; but all now deserted, lliough in the autumn, when the 
river is alive with swaniis of salmon, they will be inlmbited by 
Nittinat salmon fishers fiom the coast. In all, we passed eleven 
lodges, all .separately situated, inhiabited l)y many families, each 
of them surrounded by more or less ojien land, or shaded 
with mossy maples (Ater macrophylluffi)^ and emljosomed with 
salmon-beny bushes* laden with their pleasant fruit, the 
entrances, however, being everywhere choked with thickets of 
nettles. 'I’liey wore bac^ked by magnificent forests of hemlock, t 
spuice, and cedar, though as a rule tlie timber decreased in 
quality as we approached the coast, and thi? forest became denser, 
with an undergrowth of salal (Gault Jieria shallon) and other creep- 
ing shrubs. Several ”well-defmed hills, though all wooded U) 
the summit, lent variety to the scene. All day long we paddled, 
with only one halt, and the sun began to set, and tlicre seemed 
no end of the river, though I calculated that wc had followed 
its windings for more than twenty geographical miles. 

The canoe leaked abominably. I was nearly up to my 
middle in water, and we had every now and then to get out to 
case it over some sliallow. If the chartogra]jhy of the river is 
not very perfect, any one who has ever sketched in such cir- 
cumstances will readily forgive what he can appreciate. We 
were about giving uj) all hopes of seeing the end that day, 
when to o,iir delight the current decreased and a strong s^a 
breeze began to blow ; ,thc downward current was stemmed 

* Ruhus tpectahilis* Dougl. t Abits Mertensiana, LiiiUl. 


by a slight upward one, and soon we sighted a lake-like sea, 
with large trees which the spring and winter freshets had 
brought down. We here drew our canoe ashore and lit a fire ; 
and as night closed in we got anxious for the safety of our 
companions. Just as we were rolling ourselves up in our 
blankets, wc were aroused by shouting on the river, and start- 
ing up in fear of Indians, we could scarcely credit our eyes 
when Whymper* and Macdonald landed from a raft, all safe, 
but drenched to the skin. They had built a raft, and this 
being found too small for the whole party, Buttle and Lewis 
had started down the river bank, and hoped that we would 
send succour to tliem, as they had no food whatever. It was 
hard to get to sleep, for Macdonald (who was an’ old sailor) 

“ yarned until morning about the wonderful descent of the 
river they had — on two boards out of the Indian lodge, tied 
together with their blanket ropes, the holes being made by 
firing pistol bullets through. Indeed, .so wonderful was llie 
adventure, that we have hesitated to relate it before, in case 
the disc:overy of the source of the Nile and the descent of the 
Nittinat, all in one year, might upset the geographical world! 
We were uj) by early dawn, and Bamston and I started off in 
our little ainoe to seek Indians to go after Buttle and Lewis 
and take us all to the Nittinat village. Rounding the first point, 
we came right in front of an Indian village of four or five large 
lodges. As our canoe was leaking badly, we drew in to see if 
we could get another. The whole* place was deserted ; but in 
the chiet's house, known by a ring of red on the outer wall, we 
found a tolerably good canoe, wliich, after the free and easy 
style of the north-west, and in the name of Her Majesty the 
Queen and her faithful dejuity Arthur Edward Kennedy, wc 
pressed** into the service of the Expedition. It was rather a 
high-handed' act, f>ut nec.essily compelled it, and, moreover, the 
law of the stronger dictated it. We were not long in finding 
Lewis and Buttle, sitting rather dolefully on a sandbar,” making 
a meagie breakfast of salmon berries. They said they had 
‘Hiad‘a hard old time of it,” and their tom clothing and woe- 
begone appearance did not belie their words. We were only 
sorry that our lardci — now sans mesCt, sans bread, sans tea, 
sans everything — could scarcely sujiply tticm with anything 
better, but, like Mr. Squeers’ boys, we adjourned to the woods 
after breakfast to supplement our meagre fare with a little 
vegetable diet in the .shape of berries. Next day we spent in 
patching up our canoes to face the sea, for we now perceived 
that the inlet we were on was no lake, but an arm of the sea ;t 
and on the 29th of the month wc were up by three a.m., and 
.started off before the wind — as it generally blows seaward 
before the sun gets fully risen, and the opposite direction 
afterwards. Wc passed a village on the right, and a little 
further on another, built on each side of a stream, with a 
stockade in front. All were, however, deserted. Wc erected a 
blanket for a sail on each canoe, and we'went gaily along, the 
artist's gorgeous railway rug, which was officiating for a sail 
on the first canoe, giving quite a grand appearance to our tiny 
fleet. At the mouth of the river the salt taste of the inlet 

/ 

♦ Mr. Frctlerick Whymper, now in San Francisco, known as the 
author of ** Travels in Afasko ” and as a contributor to Illustrated 
Travels. 

t In my map of Vancouver Island (Pefermann*s Geographiseke MitthH* 
luNgfft, 1869), anxious to keep up the Admiralty nomenclature, I have 
called this inlet Nittinat Lake. The name seems to have misled the 
engraver, for lie has represented it as fresh, though the text expressly 
describes it as salt water. 
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tiblfcfrom the to8« quantityoffiesh water which men. It afterwanfs came oat that they bad intended attacking 
w^notpwep sea.^eeds be^an to appear, and the us in the dark, but were afraid of oar rifks and revolvers. In 

ri w niow- The water was also thick wi^ Medusa and the ir.oming they were of course all sweet and pleasant; but it 
TUs c>u«=a -»'■ "““i. “r -Wn . canoe, an. to „n„ 


♦he rocks ciuswvivnx* - ^ u 1 / a ^ wuiu uutiiin a canoe, ana men only 

iated,werecommou,buthvlheTto wehad seen no mhatont^ at a very st.ff price. Every objection was thrown in our way 
However, towards evening, we dre^v mto the side, prepared They could not leave ; there were no Indians where we were 
„„r anns in case of attack-for ^e Nittinats bear a most going; and the trader in whose charge our stores were ex- 
infambus reputation— and after a short packUe we came to a pected to l)e was away ; but, finding that \ve overruled all 
narrow cntranccj eighteen miles from the Nittinat river mouth these obstacles, we finally got off, after “potlatching” (or 
where the sea ran through with great force. Outside we could making presents to) half the village, and buying dried halibut 

against famine to a good extent. 1 never w'as so glad to get 
(piit of an Indian village, and felt exultation as we rode 
through the breakers, and raising the mat sail, scudded along 
the coast, past Kloos {Klahus ‘‘the other*’ [/louseY])^ Quamadoa, 
Echwatess, Karleit, and Wawahatlis, all villages of these pcoi)le, 
standing in little bays on sandy beaches. 

lly evening we enter Port San Juan — an inlat of the sea off 
De Fucas Strait, along which we are sailing. On the opposite 
side is Washington 'I'crritory, United States, and the snow- 
ca])])ed Olympian range can be seen in the distance, with 
Mount Baker s white head towering to the eastward. In Port 
San Juan we ‘see no sign of vessel with stores for us, nor of our 
cornpanionsjwhom we had expected to meet us here. Rounding 
a point, we come into a little cove, when our fears of starvation 
arc at least staved otf by the sight of Indians, and out of a little 
block-lioiisc comes a short, merry-raced fellow, who hails us 
as we enter witli all sorts of witticisms. This is the Indian 
trader, who for many lon^ years has lived all alone here, though 
earlier in lifi! he w’as a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, under Sir 
John Franklin. 'Fhe story of this waif of civilisation is a long 
one, and as we sit round his fire we hear bits of it, mingled 
wath many a wakl story of the life he has led here. We p^.h 
our lent in front of his door, and accept his apologies for his 
want of liospitality. A few days afterwards a ragged figure 
comes down the San Juan river — a mountain stream which 
flows in here — which we recognise to be one of our com- 
panions of a week ago. He is very hungry and very tired, 
and has a long tale to tell of lhc> rough mountains they 
have travelled over from the Cow'ichaii Lake t*; the sea. A 
few days afterwards the Indians find the re.st, and once more 
we are all together in the rendezvous at I'ort San Juan. To 
tell their story would be to occupy loo much space. Neither 
can I follow our subsequent career : how we discovered the 
gold placers of Leech ; how wc crossed the country by many 
routes and with many fortunes — good, bad, and very in- 
different ; and, finally, how, as the snows w'crc covering the hills, 
we landed once more in Victoria, there to receive the thanks 
of Parliament,” and the congratulations of onr friends. 'J’he 
object of this article has not been to describe gcograjihical 
data — these 1 have published elsewhere— but to attempt a 
little sketch, so far as our si)ace would permit, of one of the 
pleasantest of our many journeyings and explorations - some- 
times alone, at other limes, as in this case, with companion.s — 
all over the wide region Wt:st of the Rocky Mountains. 
Pleasant as are the recollections of this journey, a more 
agreeable feeling still remains to him who conducted it ; and 
that is, that* during many trials, the early friendship which 
united us all has never been dissolved ; and that, scattered as 
are the companions of these days through many Jands, there 
is none who does not look back with pleasure on his early 
co-partnership in North-Western travel. 


hear the glad sound of the Pacific, and all our faces brightened 
at the kiiowledgc that we had crossed the colony through 
narrow an3 hard line of travel. “ Eh 1 Captain,” Lewis asks me 
‘TloXv</Aoo'0oio OttXao-oTjs?” Lewis is the scholar of our parly, 
and we indulge him any such cheap disjjlay of pedantry. Wc 
sec a man cutting firewood, who at the sight of us^darts off to 
a village wc sec smoking on the cliff. 'With .strong paddling 
we drew into a cove out of sight of the village ; but we had 
scarcely drawn them up on tlie beach than we were sighted, 
and in five minutes surrounded by a crowd of painted savages, 
their faces often besmeared with blood, other<i, blackened, but 
not, 1 was glad to sec, with the war black, and nearly all with 
pieces of haliotis shells in their ears and the se])tuTn of the nose; 
all professing great joy at the arrival of white men at I heir 
village. Mo(|uilla, the chief, was, as I expected, from h^me; lujt 
his deputy was excessive in his friendship and offers of assist- 
ance. I, of course, jn-ofessed to believe them all, and though 
he assured me that his people were of th^ most virtuous and 
honest descriiuion imaginable, I ordered all our stuff to be got 
under cover as soon as possible, and a sharp look out to be kept 
on them ; but nolwitlistanding all our vigilaiu'c, wc dmcovered 
a few hours aftenvards that they had managed to steal several 
articles of value. Their blankets (the sole drc.ss of most of 
tliem) give every facility for making oft' with small uncon- 
.sidered trifles. The women mostly wore a blanket of cedar 
bark, nicely woven, and a girdle of the same material, with 
pendant stripes, in the form of an a])ron. The Indian would 
not hear of his good friend King (leorgc’s* great chief enc.amp- 
ing outside liis village ; an<l though I knew what his object was, 
as 1 had some favours to get from him before I left, I had to 
comi)ly with as gooil a grace as may be, and pitch our tents in 
the village stpiare. The village was pen hed up on the rocks 
around, and soon wc were surrounded by a crowd of men, 
women, and children, squatting in front of our fire, begging, 
pilfering, and trading. 

The Nittinats were once a powerful tribe, but the same 
decadence as among other tribes is everywhere perceptible, 
and they do not now number over 400 figliting men. How- 
ever, their village is almost impregnable frcmi the sea, the 
tvaves rolling in high breakers on the beach, and the sea enter- 
ing the inlet through a narrow strait, only passable at certain 
stages of the tide. 1'hey are great canoe builders, and their 
little craft in all stages of finish were lying about the village 
It was the midst of the halibut season, and numbers of these 
fish, sliced or drying, were lying about on frames. The whole 
place smelt fishy and disagreeable, and we were glad when 
night closed in and wc got clear of some of our unwelcome 
visitors. For the first lime I considered it necessary to post 
sentinels, as I apprehended mischief. The lights burnt in the 
village all night, and stones were thrown down above our walcli- 
* The general Western Indian name for an Lnglidiman. 
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The Island of Reunion. 

Reunion, or Bourbon, as it used to be called, is the largest of 
the Mascarene group of islands in the Indian Ocean, lying just 
within the southern tropic, about 400 miles cast of Madagascar, 
in latitude 21'' S., and longitude 53*" E. of Greenwich. The 
Portuguese, under Pedro de Mascarenhas, discovered these 
islands in the middle of the sixteenth century. At that time 
(1545) the prospect to colonists proposing to settle there must 
have been very discouraging. 'Plie whole island, little more 
than a rocky mountain, a terrible volcano, with inaccessible 
peaks, and its inhospitable shores covered with huge rocks and 
boulders, must have been the reverse of inviting. Although 
there were no human inhabitatits, there certainly were birds, 
including the almost fabulous {Pezophaps soliianus\ sea 

and water fowls, fish in abundance, turtle, and immense land 
tortoises tricarinatd) \ but there were no mammals, 

with the exception of the tanrec (Centetes ecaudatus)^ a species 
of hedgehog, and flying foxes \Ptcropus), 'l'ht?rc was ncitlier 
grain, fruit, nor vegetable food, cxcc])! the rabbagc-palm. Con- 
sequently, all the domestic and other animals, fruits and plants, 
were introduced from foreign shores, and have liccome natu- 
ralised in what is now an earthly Paradise. From the absence 
of convenient harbours, and the comparatively small extent of 
its sugar plantations, the commcrcii^l importance of Reunion is 
much inferior to that of Mauritius; nevertheless, it has been a 
most flourishing little colony. 

Bory dc St. Vincent declared the island of Bourbon 
appeared to have been created by volcanoes, and destroyed by 
other volcanoes,” and there apjiears to be much truth in what 
he said. The island, about forty miles kmg by thirty broad, 
an# almost oval ii^g^’wpe. is, in fad, eoniposedof two groups of 
mountains, joined by a table-land called the Plaine dc 
CafFres, at an elevation of 3,000 feet above the sea; the 
largest group of mountains (the remains of extinct volcanoes) 
to the north culminates in the Piton dcs Nciges, 11,000 feet 
above the sea, and the southern group in an active volcano of 
7,000 feet elevation. * 

Anotlicr natural division of the island is caused by the 
I)rotcclion afforded by the higli mountains from the constant 
south-east trade winds, separating it into the windwcird and 
leeward divisions. ICach of these two last divisions is arbi- 
trarily divided into four cantons, cadi possessing a chief town 
with a resident justice of peace. I'he cantons, at least the larger 
ones, are subdivided into communes and sous-communes, under 
commissaries of police. 

St. Denis is the principal town, and seat of government. 
It is conveniently situated on the north of the island, has nh 
harbour, and a dangerous exposed roadstead. It numbers some 
36 000 i.ih il)itnnts, St. Pierre is the chief town on the south, 
where a .small harbour is in the course of formation, and, in- 
cluding the adjaf-ent commune, numbers nearly 20,000 inha- 
bitants. The pojnilation of the island may be roughly 
computed at upwards of 200,000 souls, of whom 135,000 are 
native-born creoles, and the remainder emigrants. Of the 
creoles born, but a small proportion are actually white, the 
majority being composed of a melange of negroes, Madegasscs, 
Caffre.s, Mozambi<jues, Abyssinians, and Aralis; whilst the 
immigrant^ are chiefly Indian — either Malabars, Bengalis, or 
•Tamils — and Chinese, with latterly, .since the Cochin-China war, 
not a few Annamites. It may be here mentioned that the 


resident English Consul is ex the protector of immigrant^ 
the majority of whom are from Her Majesty’s Indian dominions. 
These immigrants have only been imported since the emanci- 
pation of the slaves, which took place in the year 1848. I'he 
climate of Bourbon is most healthy, and it is only since the 
introduction of Indian immigrants that cholera has been 
known. The fever which hjis so disastrously afflicted the sister 
island of Mauritius is unknown here. 

A large portion of the country surrounding the still active 
volcano is uninhabited and uncultivated. It forms a vast 
de.sert of ashes and scoria, and every alternate year is traversed 
more or less by streams of molten lava. This part is called the 
Grand Brule. I'lie volcanic vents arc .steadily chtthging their 
place in a southern direction, and the island is visibly ex- 
tending on tliat side. The remainder of the island, by its 
varied temperature, diflereiit altitudes, and alternate wet and 
dry seasons, offers a vast field of study to the botanist. The 
littoral /.one may be said to contain, besides its indigenous 
vegetation, the majority of its cultivated plants. Above this 
we find the broad belt of forest vegetation up to some 3,000 
feet, beyond \^hi(:h is the /one of ircc-ferns, bamboos, and 
other reeds and grasses, willi tamarinds. Higher up still are 
shrubs, then stunted bushes anel heaths, with the beautiful 
satin-leaf jdants; w'liilst finally the summits on which the 
snow rcjts in the winter present blocks of lava and basalt, 
sjjarsely covered with mosScs and lifrhens. 

On the coast the cultivation of sugar is carried on to a 
gi*eat extent. VamMa is cultivated in gardens, about thirteen 
thousand pounds wciglu of the pods being yearly exported. 
C’acao, cloves, and cotton, winch used to be grown largely 
in the l^land, have given way before tlic more rtmninerative 
sugar ])lantalions : and in the mountains coffee and wheat are 
.still grown, but not to such an extent as formerly. Tlic coffee 
of .St. Leu has the best reputation, and is grown chiefly for 
local use. 

'I'fic government of the colony of Rehinion, according to the 
lemis of a decree of the senate in 1854, is administered by the 
governor ns representative of tlie ranpmir and Minister of 
Marine. I'his high functionary is rcsponsilJle for the administra- 
tion of the colony, and the military and naval forces are entirely 
at his disposal. The chiefs of the colonial administration under 
him are the Ordonnatciir, the Directeiir de ITnterieur, and the 
Procureiir-GentTal, besides a Contioleur, who corresjionds direct 
with the Minister de la Marine. 'Phere is a colonial privy 
council, consisting of the above heads of departments, with two 
resident notables and the bishops, of which the governor is 
president. Besides, there is the Gonscil General, of which half 
the members arc named by the Government, and half elected by 
the respective municipalities of which the Directeur de I’lnt^rieur 
is president, and represents the Governincnt The military force 
at the disposal of the governor is composed of a battery of 
artillery, a detachment of sajipers, and a company of marines. 
These arc regulars. There is also a militia composed of all the 
white inhabitants, but it is inefficient. 

The agricultural interests of R6inion have suffered, of late 
years, more than those of our own colony, Mauritius. The 
(piantity of sugar exported has fixllen from 68,400 tons in i860, 
to 36,000 in 1867 ; the value of imports has fallen from 42 million 
francs in i860, to 26 millions in 1867 ; the total imports in the 
same time from 38 million francs to 20 millions, and last 
year a further reduction has taken place. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

thf noiM.ors or siTr.KiAxrs -on. <»f tfkmitks— thf. pakai.at.s 

- -IIIK MAN(;K(>Vr. COl.'NTRY — (’« IN.STIUH TION OF IIUT.S — WII I) 
ANfMAT.S— ‘HNOTH.AR ANTS. 

Tiif invasion of the Shekinnis or Tioiilous stopjjcrl short at the 
Gaboon. 'Phis tribe was originally very formidable, if we may 
place confidence in the accounts given by the M’Pongwe.s, 
who fear them still, although they aftect to despise them. In 
the estimation of these M’Pongwc's — to a certain extent 
refined by intercourse with the civilised world, and proud of 
their connection witl) the white man — the .l^oulou, the man 
of the woods, is a savage with whom they are never voluntarily 
on good terms, and with whom they never form any connec- 
tion except as a matter of jwofitable speculation. In this they 
show their taste. The Boulou, without being very black, is 
darker than the MTongwe ; his skin is rough and cadaverous 
in its appearance, the i>rojection of his jaw bone is more 
marked, the expression of his face often little better than 
brutish. Generally speaking, he is frightfully ugly. TTis 
migratory habits have given him decidedly nomadic^ tastes. 
The scantiness of his personal property, and the very small 
scale upon which he practises agricultiift, render it very easy 
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ff»r him to move from |)I;ice to pkne. He is, in fact, a 
thorough vagabond. He loves marauding. Jlc robs the 
( kihonesc, who arc afraid of him ; the victim does not complain, 

* but, like the trader he i.s, tries to do business with the robber, 
and to indemnify himself by overreaching him. 

The huts of the Boulous are small and badly built, incon- 
veniently arranged, and, like the owner himself, \"cry dirty; It 
Avoukl be diincult to say exactly how he lives. The M’Pong^i’^^, 
though practising agriculture, does so but to a limited extent ; 
a’Ad the resinirces thus acejuired, eked out by the produce of 
his fishing, are barely sufficient to keep him from starving. It 
is, therefore, reasonable to .suppose that the Boiilou must at 
times be in still greater difficulties. It is tnie that, living as 
he does continually in the woods, he knows how to turn its 
resources to the best account ; and he is rcimtcd to be a 
skilful hunter. His tastes, too, arc by no means refined, 

I have placed in the Colonial Mn.seum at Paris a specimen 
of the oil with which he prepares his food — a substance so filthy 
that it could not fail to excite disgust in the least squeami-sh 
stomachs. This oil is prepared by boiling in a large pot a 
termite, wdth a black head and a soft, bluish-coloAred body, 
the appearance of which reminds one of a large dog-tick! 
This oil is limpid, and of a fine opaline colour. Its taste is 
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not disagreeable, as 1 know from experience, for I swallowed 
some before I discovered its disgusting origin. * 

The retired and solitary life which the Boulou leads, often 
in the midst of woods, has surrounded all his race with a kind 
of mysterious prestige. Like the old charcoabburners in the 
forests of I'Vance, he is something of a doctor and an accom- 
plished sorcerer. The forest has no secrets for him ; he knows 
wdierc to lind useful herbs, and, more easily still, dangerous 
j)oisons. He is, in a word, a groat fetirhi.st. 

It is upon the banks of the river that we must look for the 
Bakalais or Akalais, the tribe which, next to the Boulous, most 
frequents the Krcnch factories ; and a journey there is by no 
means refreshing, for the traveller does not pass beyond the 
belt of muddy alluvial soil where the waters of the sea mingle 
with those of the rivers. This is a country of mangroves, and 
nothing else but mangroves ; for the region of mud and .slime 
is the exclusive kingdom of this singular tree. It seems to 
take possession of tlie ground by the thousand roots whifh 
shoot out from its trunk, by those which descend like long 
hair from its branches, by ils numberless fruits, which, before 
falling, send forth a great root, and then, dropping into the 
water by thousands, support themselves there in an upright 
position like a brine-gauge ; and, kept steady by the weight 
of their roots, arc at length carried by the tide to take posses- 
sion of some bank of mud whicli they meet with on their 
course. This aggressive tree raises on the banks of rivers an 
impenetrable wall of greyish verdure, all the more gloomy 
since there is nothing to diversify its wearisome monotony; 
for in this part of the world all nature seems inanimate. Here 
and there a beautiful kingfislier may lie seen ; sometimes a 
jKirrot or a touraco raises its bourse and disagreeable cry ; or 
perhajjs a foliotocolle, perched at tho lop of a tree, betrays his 
presence in the breeding season by some jiiercing note; hut, 
hidden in the midst of the fi'liage, we are not allowed to 
admire its rich green plumage nor tlie exquisite beauty of its 
metallic sheen. These sign^ oi life, Jiowever, seldom disturb 
the repose of these solitudes! 

The stagnation of nillure in tho midst of a vegetation so 
prolific, and which is altogether so contrary to what one would 
naturally look for, jiroduces a painful etTect. AVe cannot help 
but feel that a country whi-rc vegetation is so almndant, but 
wheje at the same time animal life is so scaric, was never 
inlcTuled to be the abode of man, and there is no ])lace for him 
more deadly. From time to time the half stagnant waters, so 
soon as the scSi retires, expose to view innee irssible mud banks ; 
tlie half rotten roots of the mangrove appear above the water 
covered wiili oysters and mussels, and, running about amongst 
them in the most impudent manner, arc a multitude of littlb 
l)la< k crabs, which might be mistaken for spiders. 

Sulphurous gases, which the ymessurc '* of the water prevents 
from being exhaled, escape from this vast swamj), and, arising 
continually on the surface like soap bubbles, diffuse around a 
)»estilential odour. During the night also, in addition to these 
exhalations, whkh arc the origin of all kinds of lever, a 
penetrating moisture prev.ails, which makes one. sliiver^ xvlplst 
millions of mosquitoes fill the air and rush upon 'their pre/. 
Such a country as this was never intended to be inhabited 
by Europeans ; even the natives themselves arc continually 
sul>ject to attac ks of fever. 

• As we proceed further into the interior, the aspect of nature 
changes; the horizon exji.inds, ami vegetation becomes more 


varied. Trees like the aguirigui {Avimnia t&nientosit)^ which 
seems to unite in fantastic fonns the mangrove and the ordinary 
shapes of arboreal vegetation, conduct us gradually into a 
different state of things. We meet first with the cnimbas 
in great profusion, a large kind of palm tree, the fruit of which i.s 
dry and produces but little oil, and is therefore of but little use 
to the natives in a culinary point of view, but it furnishes them 
instead with planks ready iftade for the construction of their 
houses, and with shingles, w^hich are easily prepared for the 
purpose of roofing. These planks arc the branches of the 
enimba themselves, or, to speak more correctly, the ribs of 
its leaves, about eighteen feet in length, thick, narrow, level on 
tlie side, and perfectly straight. All that is therefore requisite 
to adapt them for building puqioses is to strip them from the 
leaves and they are ready for use. 'i'he leaves themselves are 
used in thu ])lacc of tiles, and are ranged side by side, and 
fastened together with wooden jiegs. Wc may remark, how- 
ever, by the way, that, (‘orrectly sp(?aking, w^e ought not to talk 
of building a Gabonese hiil ; it is. in reality, constructed by 
sewing it together, bit by bit, without the use of either nail or 
hammer. The»thread whic h is used for this purpose is a kind 
of long liana, easily benf and very strong, called ojono, belong- 
ing to the inexhaustible tribe of tlie palms. It is a .species of 
rotang, very disagreeable to meet with in the w^oods ; for it is 
armed with a kind of bent hook, placed in pairs on each side 
of the stalk, like the flukes of an anchor, and which, w'hcn 
they lay hold of die ])asser-by, seem unwilling to relinquish 
their ])rey. 

'rhe first villages of tlie Bakalais arc to be met* with in the 
midst of these enimbas, which they cultivate and sell to the 
(iabonese, and tli ? tree forms, with sandalwood and ebony, 
their chief artic le of commerce. 

'J'he.se people are not very numerous ; they seem to be the 
advanced guard of a large tribe whicli dwells on the banks of 
the ( )gO“Vvai. Their onward march .appears to have been arrested, 
and they are now retreating'continually before the advancing 
Pahouins, >vho are gradually disposs(;fsing them. 'I’hcir loss, 
however, is scarcely to be regretted, for, wi^st the Bakalais are 
in ajipcarance as ugly as the Boulous, they share also all their 
faults. I'liey liave all the tastes ]>ec:uliar to a nomadic race, 
and have also but little resjiecl for the rights of others ; .hey 
are, liow^ever, more industrious, for thi‘y weave out of ve;?; .able 
fibre, W'ith considerable skill, a kind of cloth, which is certainly 
stronger and more durable, though less jjrizcd, th.an a great 
deal of llie luiropcan calico of which their drawers are made. 
They have, besides, more taste for music than their neiglibours, 
and manufacture musical instruments, some of which resemble 
the harj), otliers the guitar. 

We must not quit the forests of the Boulous and the 
Bakalais without making some mention of .the other inhabitants 
who share their jiossession of them. These arc rare, however, 
.and the luintcr finds little game ; but the naturali.st has less 
reason to comj>lain, especially if he is willing to devote Jiimsclf 
to the world of .small creatures. 

On the hill-sides, which extend from the bottom of the 
bay, a wild buffalo is occasionally met wdth — the niare — and 
more rarely the white-faced wild boar, of which animal 1 once 
met Avith a tamo specimen ; the waited snout, eyes .surrounded 
by long bristles, and long ears fringed with hair, like a brush, give 
to this animal a singularly novel appearance. There is, more- 
over, a kind of sloth — Ferodicticus poto^ called by the natives 
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ekanda, also a nocturnal, climbing animal, the youko. These 
are very curious-looking creatures, not often met with, and 
seldom to be found in any Eurojjean collection. The pan- 
golin, the civet cat, the palm rat, the ant-eater, the daman, 
are, with the panther and several kinds of monkeys, the chief 
representatives of the family of mammalia. 'I'lic elephant and 
the gorilla, the largest of all the quadrumana, are now rarely 
seen, save in the distant forests where the Pahouins live. The 
panther is not much more common. According to the testimony 
of M. Vignon, it sometimes follows the track of j^ersons who ])ass 
through the woods, and prowls about but seldom attacks them. 

The. serpents are more dangerous ; they are more common, 
and air exceedingly venomous, with the exception of the 
great boa — the python — whose huge size is alone sufficient to 
render it formidable. Pythons often come gliding about the 
huts to catch stray fowls, and they will even pursue the rats 
into the leaves which form the roof. The most remarkable is 
the Echidna Gabonica ; this is a large vij)er, with short horns 
and without a tail, which attains a length of about seven feet, 
and whose scales, of various colours, are arranged in lozenge- 
shaped patterns, with singular regularity and ejeganec of design. 

In adtlition to these dangerous iuiinials I must not forget to 
mention the ant, that plague and jjest of warm countries. From 
the little, familiar, and diminutive insect, so small that a whole 
republic might live in the crack of a table, to the liii^ge red anl, 
whose habitat is in lh6 forests, and which is an object of 
terror even to ihc largest animals, we meet with no less than 
twenty diflereiU species. Some live in ’our very midst ; they 
are to be found in our bouses- takef up their <iuarlcrs in our 
boats, and ( onfer ui)on us some slight scrvi<'cs in return for | 
their incessant depredations. I. ike the homeless d(vgs of Con- 
stantinople, to whom the 'lurkish j)oli('e wisely surrendered 
the office of scavengers—a work which they themselves 
w'oiild not j)crform half so >velF -the ants dear the house which 
they have selected as their home of all impurities. 

These are only an annoyance. 'Fhere are others ^fho have 
fangs capable of inflicting a severe wound. One of the most 
singular in its am^earaiice is a large, liglu-coloiired ant, with a 
long body, wliich makes its nest in the trees. It draws logetlier, 
W'itli an immense number of threads, dusters of leaves at the 
end of the branches, and out of them forms a kind of pocket, 
tolerably w’ell secured, in w'liidi it establishes its brood. On 
some trees these nests are to be counted by thousands. The 
intrepidity of their occupants is perfectly siirj)rising ; on the 
slightest interference they pour out in hot haste, and without a 
moment’s hesitation rush head-first upon llie enemy. 

Another is still more remarkable — a large rctl ant, whitii is 
often to be seen marching tlirough the grass or across the path# 
in dose column, and observing a peculiar order of advance. 
"I’hc division proceeds in two conijiact rows, with the claws so 
well intertwined tlic^onc with the other, that the w'hole troop 
may be raised at the end of a stick in masses like balls \ they 
form also two long iiarallcl walls, two or three indies in 
height, and equally distant the one froni the other. Betw'ccn 
these two walls— as it were between two high banks— a perfect 
river of ants flows on, carrying jiro visions or larvae, which 
are, perhaps, the spoil of some hostile republic. In the midst 
of those wflio are thus engaged in work, are to be s^*en others, 
whom we may describe, on more accounts than one, as the 
thick-headed males, unencumbered with any burden, and to 
whom appears to have been assigned the task of directing and 


accelerating the march. The grotesque disproportion between 
their heads and their bodies exactly resembles some of those 
caricatifi-es in which a head of colossal size is represented fixed 
upon the shoulders of a figure of microscopic proportions. 
I’hcy jiossess a fonnidable pair of pincers, and discharge the 
office of policemen for the colony, and watch over its safety. 
On the flanks of the double wall before mentioned they act as 
scouts— collect fugitives, urge on those w’ho lag'' behind, and 
repel the attack of every enemy. As regards the latter office, 
however, they have but little to do, for there are very few wffio 
feel disposed to molest them. ' 'I'hc negroes, to whom the 
luxury of shoes is uiiknowm, do not hesitate to tread upon and 
crush them. 

'Fhere arc other reasons besides for the respect which is 
jiaid to these travelling ants. I was one day walking with a 
thief, when we encountered one of these Voraciou.s armies 
crossing the path. Just as we were clearing it my comjianion 
stopped short, proceeilcd lo gather a leaf from the nearest tree, 
placed it gently on the ground, and then jiassed on. 1 was 
convinced that some mystery lay hidden in this little act. I 
accordingly asked what he meant by ixiying toll, as it were, in 
this singul.ir fasliion. 

My wife,” replied he, “is c)ucinlt\ and I do this lo secure 
her against any misfortune at tlie time of her confinement.” I 
could scarcely keej) my coimlenancc when this droll explana- 
tion was given me. I'lie man was annoyed, and said, in a 
.somewhat saliri('al tone, that I did wrong to laugh at him, for, 
after all, if wc whites NNvre not afraid of the ants, there was no 
merit in that, since wc never brought our \Nives to the (iabooiw* 
It must be allowed that this was an argument which it was 
impossible to gainsay. 

CHAPTER Vlll. 

VISIT TO THIC FANS. OR rAIIOClNS-— SIMPLICITY OF DRESS— CURIOVS 

WEAPONS— rOI Si »N LD ARRi )\VS— W A R-DANCLS — CANN IBALIS.M — THE 

GORILLA — Moots OF KHLINC; KLtPHANlS. 

The villages of the Lakalais are. in K-lose jiroxlmily to those of 
the Pahouins. The first which T visited, in the year 1862, in 
t'ompany with two naval offiters, was a new settlement on 
the banks of a winding stream, one of the affluents of the 
river Como. 

Aftirr wandering about in numberless directions in this 
kind of watery flat, we at length arrivial at our destination. 
'J’he single hut which we first came upon might have been 
sujqiosed to belong to some iKilivc lover of solitude, but it 
jiroved to be the outpost of a village wliich washidileii from our 
view by llie surrounding trees, and whli Ii had thus boon placed 
in an attitude of defi nce. We had fretjui nlly been told that the 
Pahouins were a truly warlike tribe, always on their guard, and 
not easily taken by siirjirise. This soon bee ame evident to us, 
for an eminence hard by was s])ee'liiy covered with a host of 
warriors, large and .small. Children even rushed lo join tlie 
throng, brandishing sagayes suited to their height. In the 
midst was the chief, wlio carried javelins and war-knives suf- 
ficient lo stock an arsenal. He wa.s a man of about forty 
years old, cast in a large mould, muscular and hard featured, 
with a projecting forehead, and his hair so cut as to give his 
head an apiiearance of great width at the temples. He had a 
well-built frame, his arms were long and lank, and his breast 
was tattooed in a particularly ugly fa.sliion. His only garment 
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was tlie shaggy skin of somu animal, wrapped round the waist, were placed in two long p.arallcl lines on cither side of 
He received us in a most freezing manner, but the cjjoquencc a wide street, which w.os barricaded at each end by a guard- 
of our interjjrctcr, and, aI>ove all, the hope of obtaining house. Its inhabitants were very remarkable, and of quite a 
presents, altered his demeanour. Besides, although these pcculi.ar type. It is impossible not to be struck at the very 
people may never have come into actual contact with white Loutscl by the Pahouin tribe. The children are quick, sprightly, 
men, they ;u-e not ignorant of their existence, and consequently and intelligent, with regular features. 'J’heir heads are long, 
our visit, witliout being expected, was, as it were, only half a their foreheads large and prominent, and their eyes large and 
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surprise. The distribution of some tobacco-leaves to the 
assembled company jiut them all in good humour. They 
began to smile kindly upon u.s, and in doing .so cxliibited 
formidable rows of teeth, filed and jiointed, the appearance of 
which suited but too well the reputation for cannibalism which 
this tribe has a!rea<ly gained. The ice was now broken, and 
we were permitted to enter this savage circle. 

i he village, whic h was close at hand, might pass, like the 
grJatcr number of those belonging to the rahouins, for a kiml 
of fortress. The 200 or 300 liuU of wliich it was formed 


soft. But, unfortunately, tlicse good looks gradually disappear 
as they grow older. By the time they have arrived at the 
age of fifteen or sixteen years — a period when their passions 
develop thernselve.s — the type of the tribe becomes marked. 
I'heir plumjmess disajipears, the cheek-bones stand out, the 
temples become hollow, and the forehead more and more 
prominent. All tliese marks give to the Pahouins a peculiar 
stamp of countenance, which prevents them ever being con- 
founded witii the M’pongwcs, or any other tribe of the Gaboon. 

The women have also the long head and projecting 
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forehead, but they rarely have the hard and thin features 
characteristic of the Pahouin. They are inclined to corpulence 
— too much so, perhaps — but without ever becoming obese, 
a fault almost unknown amongst tlic black races. Their hands 
are often astonishingly beautiful, small in size, and delicately 
set on, NotwiUistanding all tin’s, however, these brawny, 
scantily-clothed beauties appear absolutely ugly, with hardly 
any exception, upon a nearer view. Unfortunately for them, 
art helps nature to look worse instead of better. It is not that 
they do not care about dress. They cover their bosoms with 


turkey. If that bird were found in the country one would 
naturaljy supi)ose that it had served as a model to the inventor 
of this strange fashion. Ihis stout, j)liant stulf, dyed red with 
an extract of sandal-wood, is taken from the emvien, which 
is none other than the fig-tree — that tree which tradition has 
handed down to us as having provided garments for our first 
parents, and which supplies, even at this day, the clothing of 
a people who are almost as nearly in a state of nature as 
tliey were. 

Such were the singular people amongst whom I found 
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necklaces, after the fashion of the Gabonese, and hang to their 
hair numerous strings of fine wliitc pearls, whlcli fall upon their 
shoulders and before their eyes, dangling against their faces ; an 
ornament altogether unique and effective. On their arms and 
legs they wear brticclcts made of copper or i)olishcd iron, 
which look like long spiral coils. The young matrons disfigure 
themselves still more by smearing their bodies from head to 
foot (I know not why) with a decoction made from red-wood, j 
A strap, entirely covered with cowrie shells, is jxissed across 
their shoulders, and in its fold their infant reposes. Of | 
garments, properly so called, these ladies have none, and it is 
only figuratively that wc can speak of their being dressed at all. ; 

But they wear the ito, an ornament which they highly ])rizc. | 
This is a little piece of plaited red bark, which is lied round | 
the waist, and the end spreads itself out fan-shape in the | 
middle of the back, like the expanded tail of a strutting ; 


myself for the first time ; I have visited them frequently since, 
but generally in the villages in the vicinity of French establish- 
ments, where they soon begin to lose their original c liaracteris- 
tics. Hunters and warriors, the first tiling Pahouins ask 
of the European are guns, then manufactured goods and 
grotesf]iic ornaments, which latter always give such intense 
gratification to negroes. In one of tliese villages, where the 
original habits of the natives have to a certain extent been 
altered by contact with white men, M. Houz6 de I’Anlnoit has 
sketched the illustration which we jiresent to our reatlers on 
the previous jiage. The chief, whose head is dressed in a 
Kolbach, has the peculiar characteristics of his race ; but how 
infinitely preferable his ridiculous costume is to the native 
war-dress of the primitive Pahouin! 

The weapons of this tribe arc not less characteristic than 
their dress. Skilful in working in iron, an art miknown to 
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other tribes,” they make sagayes, great war-knives with fine 
points, and of an elegant shai)e — an instrument which ought to 
be formidable when wielded by a brave man — shortA knives 
made for different uses, ad/cs, and excellent hatchets of a 
remarkaljJe sliapc ; and lastly a very singular weapon, hatchet or 
knife, wdiichever you like to call it, Avhich accurately represents 
the profile of a liird's head set on a very arched neck j the latter 
serving as the handle, while a groove wliich divides the beak 
into tw'o parts, and a hole to represent the eye, leaves no doubt 
as to the intention of the designer, M. dii Chaillu says that 
this strange weajion is thrown from a distance at the head of an 
enetny. J, on the other hand, have heard it asserted that it is 
a kiml of sacrificial knife, used for the purpose of immolating 
human victims — victims sacrificed not to the gods of a barbarous 
religion, but simply to gratify the apjxUitcs of the sacrificers 
themselves. A single blow on the temple inflicts a mortal 
w^ound, and the bent part serves afterwards for the work of 
decapitation. 

All these blades are of good workmanship, and much 
better than the greater part of the .sabres ami knives which arc 
supplied by foreign merchants to the Africans. 'I'hcy arc 
moreover chased with ornamental devices, and are sometimes 
even inlaid wath copjicr, in a w\'iy w^hich boars witness to the 
taste of the workmen, 'rheir stock of l^ols is of the most 
simple character. It consists of small jiortable anvils, one of 
which is fixed in the ground, whilst the other serves as a 
hammer, and they heat the iron by a wood fire, which is kept 
aliglit by a pair of double bellows of a* very ingenious structure. 
It is a piece of wood, several inches in height, in which 
two parallel cavities arc ciif, of a cylindrical form, each of 
w'hich is fitted at its extremity with a tube to convey the blast. 
ICiicli of these cavities is covered with a very flexible skin, to 
>vhich a w’ooden handle is fastened, and the covering, as it 
is alternately raised and low^ered, drawls in and gives out the 
air. Thus, they form two pumps combined, the alternate 
])lay of W'hich produces a continual blast of air. These 
bellows, so sinijfle and easy in their structure, appear to be 
knowui over the w'hole Qf the African continent, for ('aptain 
Speke mentions having found them in use amongst the 
inhabitants on the east coast. 

Ihit the most dangerous arm of the Paliouin, and the one 
most liceuliar to him, is the crosS'!)ow% with w'hich he shoots 
small poisoned arrows of bamboo, 'i’his weapon requires great 
strength on the ])art of him who uses it, for it demands the 
whole power of the body to set it ; but as it is discharged by a 
slight pressure, it can be fired from the shoulder like a gun, and 
it shoots with great jirecision. The effect of the poison with 
which the arrows are steeped is terrible. Jt is always advisablu 
to accept with some reserve the statements of the natives, as 
well as those of travellers on such jioints, but a skilful physio- 
logist, M. Pelikan, helps me in this instance by a communica- 
tion which he has recently made to the Academy of Sciences, 
lie h;is analysed this substance, a specimen of >vhich I have 
deposited in the Colonial Exhibition at J’ari.s, and he has 
recognised in it one of those jioisons which have a great and 
violent effect upon the heart. Tt is the extract of a climbing 
jilant called ince or onayc, w'hich liclongs to the family of the 
a/>ocyne(e, or j^erhaps to the genus echites^ and which is very 
rare, or at any rate sc'ldom to be met w'ith in our shops. 

^ I'hc bow with its poisoned arrow is more used in the 
hunting-ground than on the battle-field; for the necessity 


of being seated in order to load it» makes It awkward in a 
struggle. 

When we had been through the village, my companion 
and 1 rummaging in all the huts, and at each step seeing arms 
and different objects unknown to tl^e Gabonese, we returned 
to the chief’s dwelling. Tam-tams were speedily brought, as 
Avell as other musical instruments, made on the principle of 
the harmonica, and the whole village began to dance. Those 
women ornamented with the ito had ^ taken c.special care to 
spread out their tails; it is evident tliat upon the proper 
fluttering motion of this piece of dress they rest all their hopes 
of success. l*wo long row's of dancers, men and women, each 
conducted by a leader, wind about before the orchestra, follow 
and retreat from one another by turns, wax more and more 
animated, and at last finish by the most extravagant gambols. 

A peoi^l^i eminently warlike, the J^ahouins have a charac- 
icristie dance, which I myself have never seen, but which has 
been several times described to me by my colleague, Dr. 
'PuAchard, who lived for some time in their neigh l>ourhood, 
and to whom I am indebted for more than one interesting 
account. Two jviirriors advance one iow'ards another. They 
are fully armed, and th«ir heads crowned with a large tuft 
made of the feathers of the touraco or the merle metallique. 
Round their neck is a collar made of tiger’s teeth; from 
the left ‘jjioulder a large w'ar- knife is suspended, encased in 
a sheath of serpent- skin ; round tl5cir w'aist a skin of some 
wild animal, and from it hangs a short poniard ; in the left 
hand a sheaf of safeayes, in the right a large thick shield 
^madc of eltqihant-skiii When these men, equipped with 
these formidable w'eaj^ons, proceed to an encounter, their 
nostrils <4ilale, and they seem to sniff w'ar. Their mouth is 
half open, displaying their sharp-edged teeth ; and one feels 
oneself to be amongst a people of extraordinary energy. 

JOuropeans who have lived amongst them are unanimous in 
holding this tribe (notwithstanding their cannibalism) in higher 
estiuiartou than any other on the Gaboon. AVe can by no 
means believe that this cannibalism is committed simply to 
gratify a degraded ajijietite. M. du Chaill^^, in liis account of 
his travels amongst the J’ahouins, or Fans, as he more justly 
terms them, appears to me to have much exaggerated this 
appetite for human flesh. According to him, the single 
village W'hich he visited was a vast charnel-house; every- 
where wxTe strewed human bones and quivering flesh. lie 
has evidently ovcrdraw'ii the picture. There are French 
officers ac(]uainted at the present time with many Pahouin 
villages, and they have seldom met with any traces of canni- 
balism. In the villages adjacent, those who eat human flesh 
hide themselves, not from any fear of French interference — 
of that they have no dread — but from a feeling of shame, 
W'hich prevents them indulging their hateful tastes before men 
who do not share them, or even before their children. This 
very remarkable reserve, whicli has also been observed 
amongst some of the tribes of the Pacific Ocean, affords 
further proof that cannibalism is essentially unnatural — that 
it found its first excuse in actual famine, and ought to dis- 
appear with it ; or at least, that it should occur only in 
exceptional cases, under the influence of religious or warlike 
excitement. 

The Pahouins come from some distance inhmd. Their 
skill in hunting, their total inability to manage canoes, prove 
[ that they have inhabited the high forest land in the interior 
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of the country, "and probably have exhausted its resources. 
They have brought thence and preserve still the aptitude for 
turning to account all that they find Serpents, insects, meat 
in a, state of putrefaction— nothing comes amiss to appetites 
obliged to appease themselves with what we should call refuse.^ 
Cannibalism is almost a necessaiy consequence of the scarcity 
of food. But this barbarous custom, which exists also among 
the Bakalais, will gradually die out as these tribes lose their 
nomadic habits, and settle down in permanent establishments 
round our ])OSts. 

In their organisation they. do not differ essentially from 
that of 'die neighbouring tribes. As amongst the ancient 
Germans, their criminal code is based u|)on the principle of 
compensation ; blood is not paul by blood, but by an eciuiva- 
Icnt satisfaction. Polygamy does not exist amongst them to 
the same extent as amongst the M*pongwes. Marriage take 
place at a less early age, and morality is loss lax. Their 
religion appears to be a kind of moderate fctichism. 

They devote themselves to some extent to agriculture 
but the chase is their principal resource, and at the same lime 
their chief pleasure. Amongst the denizens'* of their forest? 
there are animals, now almost unknown in the neighbour- 
hood of our stations, which are well cahnilated to excite their 
ardour for the chase. I sjjeak of the elephant and the gorilla. 

The gorilla, or dginni^j, is a gigantic a])e, found only in this 
tract of country, and which had never been heard of or seen 
by Europeans before the establishment of the French settle- 
ment. Several of these creatures liad already btfcn sent 
to the collection at Brest and the Jardin des Plantes by 
officers, and principally by surgeons in the mv^, before 
public curiosity was so liiglily excited se]i;eral years ago by 
the accounts which M, du Chaillu gave of Iiis huntipg ex- 
peditions, and by the resemblance which was jjretonded to 
liavc been discovered between the gorilla and the human 
race. Such a comparison cannot be received with much 
complaisance. Here, in a few words, is a portrait of this 
strange member of the./iuadrumana. 

Its height c(iidls, or even surpasses, tliat Of a man ; 
its .shoulders are double the size, consetiucnlly the develop- 
m'ent of the chest is immense ; the I)ead is extremely large, 
sunk between the shoulders, and marked by a massive facial 
expanse, while the skull is small in j)roi)ortion ; above this 
a lofty crest serves as an attachment for jjowerful muscles, 
employed in moving a jaw of prodigious strength ; the nose 
is flat, the forehead receding, and the brain small and im- 
perfectly formed ; the arms are tremendously strong, and 
reach down to the knees ; llie lower limbs are too .short ; tlic 
hands well made ; the Iiindcr part of the foot is massive, but 
ill developed, and unsuited for long maintaining an upright 
position ; short black hair covers the whole body. 

Such is this monster ape, which the blacks fear as much ns 
they do the most ferocious beasts. It plays an important part 
in the superstitions of the crountry. Like others of its .spcx les, 
it is not carnivorous, and will not interfere with men unless it 
is first attacked. It allows the hunter to ai>proach near, 
happily for him, for he would assuredly lose his life if he 
failed to kill his prey at the first fire. The huge body yields 
its life easily, for those whic;h 1 have seen have died from 
wounds which would not have proved immediately mortal 
to a man. The breadth of its chest, and a ]>eculiar formation 
of the larynx, give to its voice a startling power; but the 


moaning of the little gorilla resembles the fretful complainings 
of an iri^ialed child, and were it not that its \)ody was hairy, 
it might be mistaken at first sight for a little negro. It has 
been found impossible hitherto to rear the young ones, and 
equally impossible to capture alive these creatures when fully 
grown. 

At the present time the Pnhouins are the best traders in 
ivor)\ When they made their first appearance on the Como, 
they hunted for the benefit of the lUkalais, who furnished 
them with guns, and kept for themselves only the flesh of 
the animals which were killed. Now the Pahouins arc armed, 
and can do without their neighbours. Their mode of hunting 
elephants requires an intimate knowledge of their habits. 
These animals usually live together in large herds in the 
woods, and do not move far from their favourite haunts. The 
hunters. take advantage of their ejuasi ■ sedentary habits. If 
they do not find a sufficient number collected together, they 
have a grand battue; they disturb witliout friglitening them, 
and gradually get them concentrated on one spot. Wlicn this 
is accomplishcil, they enclose them in .several fences made of 
bindweed— an insufficient barrier certainly for such powerful 
creature.s, but strong enougli to imi)e(le their flight. AVhen 
all i.s thus prepared, the surrounding villages unite, and with 
guns and spears cciinmence a niassai re, which is not without 
danger fur the aggressoss. Often they have recourse to 
poisoned food ; sometimes also to traps. I'he method most 
in use is to make a hole in a thicket, through which the 
stupid animal will try to escat)e, and to hang above it a heavy 
pointed stake, which falls on the clej^hant as it passes, and 
breaks its sjunal column. 

Such is the Pahouin tribe, which is the most interesting 
of all those which dwxil on the Gaboon, and whic:h will soon 
be the most important, for they are advancing with great 
stridc.'s tow^ards the French settlements. They will be wxicomed 
there will) pleasure, for if it is possible to do anything with 
that country, it must be by means of the races wiio are suf- 
fuicnlly accliiu aliped. At tlic same time, the French must not 
deceive themselves. They w ill find fliem restless siilijects, and 
auxiliaries very difficult to manage. If they arc as a rule 
gentle and hospitable, they arc also suspi( ious and fickle, but 
j>ossessed of an industry and energy rarely met with amongst 
the black race. 

CHAPTER IX. 

RIVr.R NAZARETH ANT> THE OC.O-WAI— NATURE OE THE SOIL -LAKE 
JO NANI ;A — ASl 1 1 R AS — FETI CHE l.H. A M ).S - M I R A ( ; K. 

•T HAVE already said that the treaties made in 1862 with the 
chief at Cape J-opez had placed this ])art under French rule. It 
is situated in the delta foniied by the differenl mouths of the 
Ogo-wai, a river at that time almost unknown. The Nazareth, 
its northern branch, became then a h'rench possession. 

Admiral Didclot, wiio was at that time commandcr-in- 
chief on the African coast, was desirous to plant the French 
flag there, and make a rapid exploration of the Ogo- 
wai, and of the means of communication wiiich might exist 
])etween this river and the affluents of the Gaboon, lie con 
ided this duty to M. Serval, captain of the rionnicr and 
myself. 

On the 1 8th of July — that is to say, in the middle of the 
dry season — wx* entered the river Nazareth. Unfortunately for 
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us, it had fallen about six feet since tlic end of the rainy 
season, and was still fallini,s so that, notwithstanding the 
PiotwU'r drew but little water, the following day she grounded 
on a sandl)ank about sixty miles jrom the entrance. The ex- 
pedition began therefore under bad auRi)ices. Wc were not 
then in the Nazareth, but in the Ogo-wai itself, which, spreading 
over a vast surface, afforded us a splendid view. To the 


ventured further he miglit be obliged to leave his vessel on 
some san^Ibank until the return of the rainy season. 

It only remained for us to continue our voyage in canoes 
— a trotiblesome method, exceedingly slow, and one which put 
us at the mercy of the inhabitants, whose hostile feelings we 
were soon to verify. 

The village of Dambo was, happily, well disposed towards 
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mangrove-tree had succeeded pandanus and yuccas, a great 
number of oil ])alms and enimbas, and, in fact, all the luxu- 
riant vegetation of the forests of the Gaboon. 

But in the midst of this 1>cautiful panorama navigation 
was a difficult matter. Islets and sandbanks began to obstruct 
the course of the river, and one on which the Pionnier had 
run aground was only the first of many and more serious 
obstacles. The next day we succeeded in reaching the village 
of Dambo, about sixteen miles from the point where we first 
grounded, and it then became evident to M. Serval that if he 


Europeans. Its chief — N’Gowa Akaga — received us cordially, 
paid us all the honours, and in the evening visited the 
watanga, the great ship of the white men. He did not 
show much astonishment, and was reserved in his expressions 
of praise, which showed great discretion on his part, for praise 
from the blacks is often a cloak for covetousness. lie placed 
at our disposal one of his largest canoes, with two men of his 
village, and on the morrow M. Serval and myself set out, 
taking with us several black sailors. The Pionnier turned 
back to await our return in deeper water. 
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I will not relate all the ineiiJents wliith occurred during 
this fatiguing voyage, wliich, it is Inie, did not hist more 
than twenty days, but during that time we had no interval 
of rest 

We always started at an early hour in the morning, 
stopping during the intense heat of the day at some village, 
and llien going on again, passing the night at another further 
on. Our ai’ipearancC caiisctl quitg a commotion in those 
parts. Urged by curiosity and allured by the hoi)e of presents, 
all the chiefs were determined to see us, and we soon found 
that it was not prudent to disappoint them. We had chanced 
to pass by the important village of Aroumbe without noticing 
it, and had stopped to allow our men some repose, when there 
apj)eared half a dozen canoes filled with armed men. They 
came to invite us to retrace our steps, and were prepared 
to compel us if we made any oV)jection. A few minutes riflcr 
there arrived from the opjiosite side canoes from a village 
which we did not wish to visit on account of the delay it 
would cause, and they had anticiixited us. There then ensue<l 
a great palaver between the two companies,, and we feared 
at one time that this discussion, arms in hand, might become 
serious. At length they calmed down. The jieople of 
Aroumbe exc'used our visit until our return, but they went 
away in a had humour, and it ivas clear®th.at we .should be 
liable to these unpleasant intcrrupti4»ns each day if we did not 
visit all the important villages. 

Wc visited .successively Gamby, Atchanka, and Iganc, all of 
which are jicoplcd by the original inhabitants of tlic coast, who 
have cviilently come by the southern branch ; whilst those 
of Damlio and Aroumbe, whom we had met«^vith on the right 
bank, were clearly related to llie Gabonese, and must have 
ascended the river by its northern branch, the Nazareth. At 
length we found ourselves in the midst of the Galloise race, the 
most important, perhat)S, on the Ogo-wai, who lielicvc them- 
selves, and a]Ji)ear in reality to Ijc, ditferent from the others, 
though sj^eaking nearly the same language. 

I took advanl.age of our short sloi)pages to explore the 
environs, and 1 found eN^Jiywhcre the same kind of cultivation 
as at the Gaboon. I also saw several fine tobacco jdant.s, 
cultivated as an ornament, for the inhabitants d<j not know the 
use of them. They had l)een brought from the Congo. 

I could only make these observations during the brief 
time we rested at the villages, and that was just the hottest 
part of the day. It was still less easy for me to examine 
the animal kingdom, for one ( ould not hunt at such an hour. 
It was therefore impossible for me to procure specimens of 
several interesting animals ])t*culiar to this part of the country, 
jiarticularly one, a giant ant-eater, which Dr. Touchard .speaks 
of as a new animal. 

I was also unable to see much of the nature .of the soil, 
in a country where the earth i.s hardly scratclu.'d even for culti- 
vation, and where the rocks which appear above the surface 
are covered by a thick mantle of vegetation. I'he subsidence 
of llic waters fortunately left the banks of the river exposed to 
view, and the formation of this natural valley, which is almost 
uniform for a very considerable distance, enabled us to de- 
termine the structure of the country itself, or at least of its 
outer crust 

Beyond ‘the marshy flats on every side, the banks present 
thick bed.s of an argillaceous sand, more or less compact, 
of an ochre colour, in whicli are embedded great lumps of iron- 


stone, with rounded projections on the surface, hollow in- 
sitle, and varying from the most complete friability to metallic 
hardness. With these are often mixed fragments of red 
pori)hyry or (juartz, and sometimes the clay changes its ap- 
l^pcarance, becomes finer and whiter, and finally passes into 
miirl. In those places w’here the Irank rises, the lower strata 
consist of conchifcroiis chalk (limestone?), or beds of clay full 
of ammonites. No minerals are known to the inhabitants, not 
even iron. The weapons and instruments ivhich they possess 
are either of European manufacture, and are obtained through 
the medium :)f traders on the coast, or else they are those 
n^adc by a more distant tribe, the Ashc^bas, who; like tlie 
J’ahouins, are actpiainted with the use of iron. 

We proposed to ascend the Ogo-wai up to the point where 
the two rivers Okaiida and N’gounyai join. We hoped that 
wc sliould l!iere meet with new tril)cs, with the Knincas, who 
appear to be in direct communication with the affluents of the 
Gaboon, and perhaps the Oshebas, who resemble very closely 
the Ivin-Pahouins. Unfortunately, the information we were 
able to gather on this subject varied every moment, and this 
ol>ject of our |Jtirsiiit seemed to fly before us. At the same 
time, the reception whith wc met with showed that there 
was every day an inertrase of bad feeling towards us, and the 
l^ropcrty which our canoe contained, or which we carried on 
our persons, excited their envy more and more. At Aroiimbd 
a discussion took i>lace during the night amongst the people, 
and the conclusion they came to, as reported by our interpreter 
who overheard it, was that, although they 'were not strong 
, enough to plunder us ‘themselves, yet, as the large village of 
Hombolie, at which we were to arrive the next day, was close 
by, the Best things for them to do was to follow us in canoes, 
and slure the booty. 

Tlic result of sudi an attack, imliappily, could not be 
doubtful j if made during the day it would not be withouLits 
danglers to the aggressors, but if during the night nothing could 
be easier. It seemed \iseless for us to plunge ourselves into 
serious difficulties for the purpose of prosecuting geographical 
researches,* the result of wliich was uncertaVn, and we therefore 
fell back upon the J.akc Kliva, or Jonanga, which we had 
])assed on our riglit without exploring ; to tell the truth, its 
inhabitants were' not much more to be trusted, but it was 
almost necessary to make some researches there, and we were, 
moreover, likely to be amply repaid for our trouble. 

Many considerations urged us to do this. The people of 
the Ogo-wai, especially the Galloise, had jicrpctually spoken 
to us about the extent and beauty of this lake, and besides 
everything else it was in their estimation a mysterious lake, the 
sanctuary of their religion. Proof of this had been given, they 
said, by extraordinary appearances. I'lie great ships of the 
while men, which passed Cape Lopez (that is to say, more than 
120 miles from the spot) might there be seen in the clouds; 
])owcrful and jealous genii lived there, and if any profane 
[lerson dared to apjiroach the sacred islands, which they had 
chosen for their home, his canoe would be capsised and he 
would assuredly meet his death. The fact of our being 
tanganis — that is to .say, white men — would not preserve us 
from this melancholy fate ; 04 tlic contrary, we could not 
possess a worse passport for such a voyage than the colour of 
our skins. These strange accounts, which we had at first 
received as mere freaks of imaginiUion, were told us by the 
natives as far as the villages on tlie banks of the N’goumo, a 
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river by which the Lake Jonanga empties itself into the Ogo- 
wai There could be no doubt about the matter j EUva was 
most certainly an interesting spot, and in all respects well 
worth a visit. 

Wc soon crossed over the N’goumo, a pretty, stream of 
water not more than a mile and a quarter in length, and wc' 
pushed forwards to reach the island of Azinguiljoiiiri, where 
we proposed to pass the night, and from whence we could 
very well ascertain the conformation of the lake. 

Infinitely varied in form, it baffles all description. At the 
bottom of the different gorges numerous torrents carry down 
the waters from the surrounding heights, but ncTt a single river 
of any im’portance falls into it. Its depth varies from twelve to 
nineteen feet during the dry season, and its waters are jjerfectly 
transparent, while those of the Ogo-wai arc of a .singular 
reddish colour. To the cast the ground rises rajjidly and forms 
a scries of elevations culminating finally in the mountains of 
Ashaukolos, 'which shut in the horizon, and through which the 
Ogo-wai forces a passage. A luxuriant vegetation covers the 
banks. The obas attain great beauty there, and the caout- 
chouc grows in great abundance j oil palms^are more rarely 
met with. The shores arc covered v;ith grasses ; close to the 
water a very pretty dog-lily displays its w’hitc flowers, but 
no rushes arc to be seen, nor any of those plants usually found 
in stagnant waters, which at once reveal the muddy^ nature of 
the soil, and betray at first? sight the unhealthiness of a country. 
The region of I.akc Jonanga is therefore, I believe, a healthy 
one. • 

The population, which is very scatijcred, is of the Galloisc 
race. Further distant, behind the Ashaukolos Mountains, dwa:ll 
the Ashiras, of whom wc .saw two reprc.scntatives. I'lioir narrow 
and receding skulls, and their heavy and ^prominent features 
mark the inferior rank which they liold in the intellectuaf scale. 
Tiiey appear to be indu-strious, however, and manufacture for 
tlife greater part those fine and jiliant mats known to the trade 
as matting of Loaiigo, oi^Loanda, Like the Pahouins, tlicy 
have their teeth filed to a jioint. 

We W'cre conli:^ly Teccived in the village of A^finguiboiiiri. 
The king, in order to do us honour, had arrayed liimself in 
his best ajiparcl. 'I'his consisted of a pair of cotton drawers, 
not over clean, and a white hat of Kuropenn make, which 
.seemed to have paid by its long service belureluiml for the 
present honour of covering a royal head. 

The next day we took the route which leads to the fainou.s 
fetiche islands, wliich the natives so ince.ssantly talked to us 
about, or rather to the island of Aroumbe, which alone is 
inhabited. 

Wc were received on the .shore by a dozen intelligent- 
looking children, consecrated to tlic .service of fctichisni, and 
dressed accordingly, in a very strange costume. 'J'heir 
principal garment was a p.air of Bakalais drawers fastened 
round the waist by a belt of white pearls, and ornamented with 
arabesques, some with jicarls, others with a kind of red chenille, 
and from the sinuous and festooned border hung clusters of 
blue pearls and small bells. Necklaces of large pearls of all 
colours hung round their necks or were worn crosswise ; brace- 
lets of red chenille adorned their arms and legs ; while ring.s of 
brass on their wrists and ankles corni^leted this unique costume. 
The little fotichists are kept up to the age of seventeen or 
eighteen, at which period they are initiated into the my.slcrics 
of their religion. “ They see th» fetiche,” to use their own 


expression. * Up to this time celibacy is strictly enforced. 
Once initiated, they obtain the title of fetichist, and return to 
ordinary life. 

Accompanied by these ‘‘Levites” of a new order, we 
ascended to the village of Aroumbe, where we waited, as the 
king wished to honour us with a visit. He required some 
little time to array himself in his robe of ceremony, which 
certainly was deserving of notice. This was a uniform — but 
to what army it had at one lime belonged I am at a loss to 
say-^adorned with C]>aulcttes of yellow wool and spangles, 
corporal’s braiding and buttons, upon which were embossed 
three cannons, with this motto, “llbiiiue” (everywhere). Was 
ever a motto more ajiplicable? Who can .say through how 
many hands thi.s corporal’s uniform had jiassed before it 
.arrived at this sequestered lake, to serve as a court dress for an 
old negro king ? 

Yondogowiro, as this strange perjfonage calls himself, is in 
reality the great religious chief. The ])erson who exercises 
the higliest authority (the value of which it is difficult to 
estimate) lives in a village on the Ogo-wai, and is rarely seen 
at Aroumbe. 'Both these men belong to sacerdotal familic.s, 
and in order not to derogate from his noble origin, Yondo- 
gowiro married a cousin of the supreme fetiche, who himself 
married N’Gow.a, ai» daughter of his new cousin. These two 
ladies, who hai)pened to be then at Aroumbe, afforded us 
perfect specimens of the coiffures in vogue in that coiintrj^ — 
a mode which differs from that of the Gabonese ; in one the 
hair was massed up on I'ach side of the head, in the form of 
long, bro.ad horns. 

From the hut where we received llie king we witnessed a 
very curious .scene. A group oflKinanas, j)]anted in the middle 
of the village, liad been selected as a domicile l>y a little bird, 
which had built its nest there at llie expense of the tree itself. 
The banana-leaf, as is well known, has a long mid-rib, edged 
on cither side by numerous fibres, whic h together form the 
level portion — the limb of the leaf; it looks, in fact, like an 
immense plume with the feathers glued to each other. The 
bird sejLirales these fibres one by or,e without detaching them 
from the stalk, and llien plaits and felts them together. J'’.a( h 
leaf thus dealt with furnishes materials for a du/en such nests, 
which Iiang suspended from the mid rib. Nothing can be 
more pleasing than this winged re]>ul)lic, which seems as if it 
would fain pay by a cheerful gaiety the hospitality of the 
village. 

Accompanied by Yondogowiro and Queen Agiieillc, wc 
paid a visit, in the courj^e of the afternoon, to the sacred 
islands, and I must say that, in sjiite of sinister predictions, we 
^ound it as pleasant a journey as couhl lie made in a canoe at 
the cc|ualor, where the temperature was about 103' Fahrenheit, 
under a cloudy sky. 

Let us i)icture to ourselves two islets, or rather two immcn.se 
patches of verdure, i»kieed in jierfertly limpid water, and abso- 
lutely covered with a cloud of ])irtls of every size and variety of 
colour, freely enjoying themselves amidst the most jirofound 
security. The great ibises, with their red heads, perched on 
the i)caks of tlie rocks, looked down upon us as we jiassed at the 
disUnee of six or ten feet, ami raised themselves to the 
full height of their long thin legs and flapped their rose-coloured 
wings, bordered so beautifully witli black embroidery. Below, 
a species of yellowish-wliitc vulture — large black birds, of lofty 
flight — an<l kingfishers flew to and fro. A group or]>elicans of 
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a quieter disposition had taken up their abode in some large 
trees, which paid dearly for the honour of affording them a 
lodging. Strij)ped of their leaves, and burnt by the guano 
with which they were r.t)vered, they would never bear leaf 
again; they wxtc only like immense perches, from which 
the pelicans watched the water, their heads half hidden 
in their feathers, and their crojjs hanging down on their 
breasts. 

Jt is scarcely jnobable that these sacred i.sUinds owe their 
gloomy rei>utation to tliesc peac eable inhabitants. With them 
or in them, perhaj)s, the mysterious genii live. Our (ialloise 
guide had prudently remained at Aronmbd. Our l^ajitots 
themselves, notwithstanding their being Mahometans, of 
which they make such boast, thought it their duty to give 
us some sage advice ; but Yondogowiro, tlie great felichist, 
was there to apj)ease the anger of the genii. It wa.s, indeed, 
a curious sight to see this little old man in his uniform, too 
high in the collar, too short in the sleeves, raise himself 
in his canoe and stretch forth his hands supiilicatingly 
to the pelicans, the bird best ada])led to receive with be- 
coming gravity this religious homage. With one hand he rang 
a little liell-- an emblem of his sac erdotal authority — with tlie 
other he (Tumbled a ipiantity of biscuit into the lake, then he 
invoked the genii in the following words • — “ Here are w'hite 
men, who come to visit you ; dc^ thym no hann. 'Fhcy bring 
you presents of biscuits and alougoii. Preserve them from 
death, and ensure their safe return to the (lalioon,” 

'[’he prayer w'as sim])le, and appeared to be sincere ; it was 
only effectual, however, iti my ca.se, for M. Serval, less favoured 
l)y the gods of this Olympu.s, did not return without fever. 'J’he 
presents mentioned had been liberally given. After the dis- 
tribution of the j)icces of biscuit, Yondogowiro tilled iiis numtli 
with alougou — the name given to the trade-brandy of the 
country '-and dispersed it to the winds in a manner dangerous 
to those near him. He did not perform this ojieration \vithout 
having first swallowed part of the offering on liis own account. 
He deducted a tithe. At several ; daces this c eremony was 
rejieated- i)rayers, sa<:rifK:e, and a little taste for himself. 
Seated before her royal liiisband, Agiieille smoked her ]>ipe. 
As the jirivilege of landing on these islets belongs to the great 
fetic'hists alone, we did not insist upon doing so ; and after 
we had gone round them, we went to the entrance of the lake 
which connects the extremity of the* Lake Jonanga with a 
smaller one, J'iliva ^V"izanga. It is close to the entrance of thi.s 
canal where the ajqiarilions are seen, about wliicli we bad heard 
so much. We did nut wail to wit nt:ss them — they cinly ap])car in 
the rainy .season ; but we hoiied that the mere .sight of the j)lace 
would give us a key to a ]»lienomenon, to the existencx* of which* 
we were cjbliged to attach some cTcdit, sinc e so many jieople 
had spoken to us of it wilhotil any mistake as to time or 
to [dace, and without ever var)ing from one another as to 
the details. 

The ac count given to us by the natives was this : During 
the rainy season, if they place themselves, a short time after 
sunrise, at the entrance of the canal, with their eyes turned 
toward the west, they sec in the clouds while forms, which 
those people who have been to the sea-coast pretend to recog- 
nise as ships i)assing (’ape Loi)ez. They declare they see them 
tack, furl the sails, fire the c annon, and then suddenly dis- 
appear. Without admitting all these details, might we nut 
believe that there lies some truth at the bottom, and that, in 


spite of the distance, these vessels arc seen to pass here by 
some powerful effect of mirage ? 

After this hasty and singular excursion we escorted back to 
Aroumbe the great fetiche and his royal consort. 

CHAPTER X. 

THE JfIl*l*01'0TAMl Ol- IJANC.()— LA,KK ANENGUl?.-— FOREST OF RUSHES— 
JOURNEY TO OC.O-WAI BY LAND — CONCLUSION, 

Oru vi.sit to Lake Jonanga was now ended, and we took leave 
of its inhabitants, not without several ]nilavers, and followed 
the course of the Ogo-w^ai. 

Wtt licard by the w’ay that the people of Arounuo intended 
to make us pay a ransom on our return, and Icj do some harm 
to our ])ilot, to whom they attributed our refu.sal to pa.y them a 
visit on a former cjccasion. In order to avoid any altercation 
wdth this cjuarrelsome village, wx* jiassed it during the night. 
By daybreak we were five miles beyond it, at the entnance 
of the Bandou, or Bango, the first great branch w^hich leaves 
tht‘ left bank of the ()go-.‘ai to fall into the sea, and w^hich 
consecjuently foams the southern limit of its delta. 

Some hours ''fttTwaitls, we re-entered the village of our 
friend N’Gow'a Akaga, King of Dam bo. 'Phis excellent man 
viewed our return with unfeigned delight, for he knew of the 
hostile feidings enlerlaimrd ])y some of the chiefs against the 
King of c:ape Lopez, whose recent treaty with us n-nv began 
to be know’n, and he w^as avvan^ '^Iso of their eiigenie.s to 
obtain Luroi^ean j*r(xliK‘ts, sc. dtat he W'as not without some 
.iUixiely on our account.* 

After wc liad rested several hours in this hospitable village, 
we fullowV'd the route of llic PUmiiier^ wdiich, having returned 
on tins .side of the sanil hanks, awaited our arrival near to 
the village of Niondo. On the morrow we once more set out, 
this liini* in a whaleboat, to i)ay a visit to Anenguc^ a vilh|^c 
desc ribed by M. du Chailhi, w'ho assigns it an important part 
In the Tuture commerc ial development of the country. We re- 
ascended the Azin 'Pongo, an aftlucnt^of the Ogo-wai, which 
flows eastw^ird ; then a iiarrow’er channel, \he (longoiii, which 
brought us to tlie Bango. We were told that this river had 
.several coininunic ations w ith the lake. We had, indeed, only 
to cross in an ol)li«[iie direction in order to find the mo.-l 
important the little river Guai-biri. 

Our sudden aj»]x*arance on the Bango disturljed for a 
moment a trfx.ij) of hij)i)opotami which wx*re disporting them- 
selves near to a sandbank. We had numbers of times met 
with these huge animals on the Ogo-wai, w'here the banks in 
every direction show traces of their footsteps ; but they had 
always been in solitary cuuiiles, and in the water, so that their 
heads and the higher parts *of their huge Jiind-cjuarters were 
alone visible above the surface, and they, disappeared at the 
slightest sound. A linllet fired into the midst of the herd made 
them dive instantly, but we had srarcxly crossed their play-groimd 
w'hen they all reappeared. Notwithstanding the bad reputa- 
tion these animals have gained of attacking those who thus 
venture amongst them, these jiarticular ones had the good- 
ness to w’ait in the water whilst wx fired at them from a 
distance. 

We arrived at an early hour on the Guai-biri, and attempted 
to enter the lake without further loss of time. But wc had barely 
got two miles, when the canal suddenly contracted, and we found 
ourselves in a ditch of stiiTking mud, surrounded on all sidc.s 
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by rushes, and without any apparent opening.^ We were 
obliged to retrace our steps. 

The following morning we set out in a small native canoe, 
and having reached the point of obstruction, entered a winding, 
tortuous ditch, whose existence it was impossible we should | 
have suspectid, and along which we could only advance b^ 
cutting away, as we went along, the immense rushes which 
obstructed our ])assage. Soon the water disappeared and dry 
ground showed itself. But wc had provided for this di faculty ; 
large cross'pieces of wood were laid down to make the ground 
firmer, and our canoe, transfeurned into a sledge, was vigorously 
pulled along on this kind of ladder. Whilst the blacks 
attended to the ennoe, we endeavoured to make our way 
through the rushes in advance of them, siipiiorting ourselves ’ 
by their prismatic slems — whicli were as strong as tJiosc of i 
young trees — kept from sinking by the close n,etwork which ' 


After having devoted a day to this hasty exploration, made 
still more fatiguing by the intense heat of a burning sun and 
the })erfect stillness of the air, we left without regret this 
melancholy morass. My travelling comY)anion carried back 
with him a violent attack of lever, and 1 myself a cerUun 
! degree of disenchantmiait. 1 cannot, in fact, share with M. du 
Chaillu the hope of one day seeing tins muddy plain transformed 
into rice fields, and steam-vessels traversing waters which must 
! be so extremely unhealthy. With this short expedition ended 
* our voyage. Had it been undertaken before the sinking of the 
waters, it would doubtless have been a most successful one ; 
it has not, however, been without good results, and affords 
landmarks for tlie future. 

Several months after its termination, M. Serv'al and I 
reconnoitred the routes which place one of the affluents of the 
Gaboon, the Ramboe, in direct communication with the higher 
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their roots form on the surfac'e^of the mii<l. ;nul sheltered j Ogo-wai. We crossed magnificent forests, where are to be 
Iroin the sun by the splenrlid globular nuiliels vvhi<'h crowned ^ found more gorillas and elephants lluin human beings. A 
tlieir summits at the lieight vit some* ten feet. 'J'his iKautifiil | di-tanre of about twenty-five leagues had to be traversed by diffi- 
plant must be nearly akin lo the papyrus of the aneients, whic'h j c ult ])aths ; but the jicrmanent jiku es of shelter wliic h have been 
has given its name to paper. C'losely jjressed one against ' put ni) along tlioin, show llial the route is habitually made tise 
another as they are, the number of these rushes iniisl indeed * of. We had jiroved, in fact, by lliis that eoinmeieial intercour.se 
be prodigious. • between the two rivers had bec’ii established by this channel, and 

After a toilsome journey of three liours, now in the canoe, 1 wc felt no doubt that it would lie j>o.ssible to tun) this to greater 
now out of it, always in the mud, we at length came upon j .K'count, and lo make it profitable to tlu* French settlement on 
Lake Anenguo. Its ajiproach had not deceived us ; it is in j tlie Gaboon, (.)^•e^( ome by a serious illness, w'hich I had for 
reality nothing less than the lowest portion of an immense j sonic time fell roniing on, J was prevented going as fiir as the 
swamp, not deep, haunted by crocodiles, and which we had | (>go-wai, and was held jirisoner by fever in a Bakalai village, 
probably entered on its muddiest side. Hills of considerable ■ My companion, however, reac lied it at a higher iioint than we 
height shut in the southern side ; and between these elevations piad liecn able to get liy canoe, about sixty-five leagues from the 
the moving plain formed by the lops of the rushes sho'ivs the 1 sea coa.st. 'J'he river there was still more than half a mile in 
continuation of the swamp. The inluibitants of the few villages j breadth. It is, then, really an important stream of water. But 
which crown the higher grounds, appear to have held for some ; from what source does it come? This is a question which the 
time communication with Europeans settled at the entrance : future must solve. 


to the river Fernand-Vaz, whom they supply with elephant 
tusks, and more especially palm-oil and india-rubber. 


I w'ill end this descrijition of the Gal>oon w'ith one cjucstion. 
Whal use can be made of a country that has not one regular 
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pro(iu(;.t ? Its^trade in ebony, dyowoods, and ivory is not of 
any great imjx^rlancc. ll can only be increased by the more 
rapid exhaustion of its resources, since it destroys and does 
not rcj)lacc. 'J’o attempt to introduce some agricultural 
industry — the cultivation of cotton, for instance — would be 
to yield, T fear, to a generous illusion. Europeans cannot 
work in such a climate, and native labour counts for nothing. 


Perhaps, however, in spite of these drawbacks, we might gain 
something from the natural resources of the country, and 
particularly from its beautiful oleaginous plants. If we en- 
courage the increase of these precious trees, we shall obtain 
from the natives the only exertion which appears to be com- 
^^atible with their nature, that of cutting down ^ch year that 
wliich they ]i<ave not had the trouble of cultivating. 


yourncyhig!^ in Mesopotamia. — VII. 
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CHAPrER IX. 

KOOKNAII -THE SIIATT-EL-AKAIJ-— EETCKN TO TITE MOUTH OF THE 
KIVr.K — 1 lNC.~-L.>N('l,rsiON. • 

Afver leaving Slicikh Sookli, the luiphratcs takes a bend to 
the eastward, and tlu‘ banks being very low, it again forms a 
kintl of delta, extending to Koornah, a tlislance of sixty-three 
miles by water. 'J’he walletl town of Koornah 1 have already 
desc ribed : it extends along the right batik of tlie Tigris, and 
the left of tlie iMijilirales. A line of walls denoting the site of 
the aiK'.ient Apamea may still be seefi extending across the 
j)eninKLila formed by the continence of the two rivers. On 
passing Koornah, we sailed down llic commingled waters 
known henceforth as llu? Shatl-el-Arab. This*noblc stream, 
which .lias a breadth of half a mile, Hows in a straiglit c'ourse 
towards the sea. After receiving a tributary called the Kerah, 
the banks of the .Shatt el-Arab present a more pleasing aspec t, 
and are fringed witli date groves and niiiiierous villages. In the 
entire course between llussoralv and Koornah, a distance of 
forty miles, thcTc arc but two islands, l)()th of them large; the 
river has an average widlli^of six hundred yards, with a dejUh 
of Iwenty-cjne feet. Ileluvv the city of I’usscjrah, the width of 
this nolile stream is indvusc;d to seven hundred yards, while it 
has a de].)th of thirty feet. 

Near the earthworks of Mohamrah, the waters of the 
Karooii How into the Shalt cl Arab after a long course through j 
Shastin, past Ahwaz, and other ])lact*s. After tin's junction 
the main stream inclines a little more to tlie south, and during 
the reinainder of its course ])asses many large villages, and 
almost a continuous belt of dalt' groves. Pielween IMoliamrah 
and the sc^a, a distance of forty miles, it has an average width 
of 1,200 yards. At length we .saw the tall sjiars of our old 
ship, and it was like returning home again to find ourselves 
among our shipmates, who lieartily greeted us on our return 
from our wanderings in Mesojjotamia. 

The had not yc!t arrived with the despatches from 

Laghdaci, and as tlie captain’s orders were to wait until he had 
receivc'd tliem for transmission to tlie lloinbay Government, a» 
further stay at Margliill was the necessary result. At this wc 
were not iniicli grieved, for tlicre was ])lenty of amusement to 
be had in shooting chu.ks and other-nvilcl fowl, and, what was 
still better, the swamps a few. miles up the river were the 
favourite resort of the wild hog. As this sport lias about it a 
spice of danger, it was patronised to a much greater extent 


than the former. Hog^shooting parties were formed three or 
four times a week, and the captain himself, being an ardent 
' sportsman, gave leave to the officers and men to indulge in 
the lilnglishman’ti known iiredilection for slaughtering some- 
tin* ng — from an elephant or a tiger in the jungles of India and 
the wilds of the country inhabit c^d by the llaniran Arabs, to 
sparrow shooting as practised by the hobbleddioys of an 
lOnglish cc^untry village. Tlie day after my return to Marghill 
I eagerly joined a ]xirty of officers and men — the latter being 
a (juarter watc.h that had been nvide up — to enjoy a day’s 
hog-shooting. 

^ All jireparations werc*macle over night ; an ample supply of 
ammunition, consisting of ball cartridge for the quadrupeds 
and (iiu.k^diot lor the feathered trilx!, was laid in.; rifles and 
fowling-jiieces for llie oHlccrs wlio were to form the jiariy, and 
muskets for the sailors, wx*re cleaned and jilacei handy ; and 
last, but not least, sundry liamj)ers and sus[)ieiotts-lookii^ 
bottles and flasks betokened that the inner man 'of “poor 
Jac k v^as not neglected. The Afahra carried only a few 
rifles, the fire-arm provided for the general service being the 
old musket /aniiliarly known as “ Brown Bk!ss.’’ Fart of the , 
starboard watch sailors accomiianied us, all of them armed 
with these weajions. It was necessar)'' that we should have 
men to act as “ beaters,” and as the j acks were desirous of 
taking ])art in the sjiort, they^fiilfilled at the same time the duty 
of beating up the hogs. ’J’hc start for our day’s sport was 
made from the shi]) about five o’clock in the morning, and 
the shooting j>arty, consisting of fifteen sailors and four officers, 
myself among the number, ‘Maid into” the cutter. The 
oars were quickly dropped into the rowlocks, and the boat 
► shoved off. 

.It was a lovely morning, with the sun just peeping above 
the cloudless horizon. Tlicre was scarcely a “cat’s-paw” on the 
water, so unruffled, even by a jiassing breeze, Vas the surface of 
the river; and the balmy breath of early morn, alway.s delicious 
and refreshing in the East after the sultry, brcezclcss nights, 
had already given place to the fieiy beams of the orb of day. 
'rhe .strict discipline enforced among the boats’ crews of a man- 
of-war was on this occasion relaxctd, and the men chatted and 
joked as they gave way w'ith the long ash oar. The boat was 
pulled in-sborc to avoid the current, and after a row of about 
an hour and a half tlic scene of our intended sport was reached. 
On the way we passed flocks of wild geese, flying, however, too 
high in the air to be shot at ; and also saw some hyaenas which 
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had come down to the water’s edge during the past hours of long before we had come up to dispatcli him he had regained 
darkness, when they made ‘‘night hideous’* and sleep impos his feet, and disappeared in the dense jungle. The thick forest 
sible with their melancholy, wailing cry ; but, at the sight of of reeds was also a serious obstruction to our sj)ort, for the 
us, these creatures, which are very shy, trotted off at their best bullets glanced off the tangled mass of stalks, which at the 
speed, and were lost sight of in the long jungle. We ha^ same time effectually concealed everything beyond a few yards 
brought thre^^or four natives to point out the best shooting from us. 

grounds, and these men also carried the provisions, and made We were rather disaj^pointed at our want of success, when 
themselves generally useful. at length a shot fired by a jietty officer, who was next to me, 

When the boat was run up in one of the small creeks with drew my attention in his direclion. 1 fired at the spot where 
which the country abounds on cither Jiank, a seaman was left to the rushes were violently agitated, for tlie animal was evidently 
take charge of her, and the rest of the party, eighteen in num- not seeking* to escape by diving into the jungle, as llie majority 
ber, struck out at once into the jungle. As wc were now on the of the others we had sighted had done, but was making for the 

actual spot where the wild pigs “ most do congregate,” we looked river on my right hanil. 'J’his drew upon him the fire of five 

to our arms, and prepared to commence the s^iort witliout loss of us, and, as he was lieaded off the stream, he liirneil back, 
of time. The modus operandi was simply as follows : — ^'Phe I could not see any of our jiarty, for we were all acting in- 
sailors were formed in line at right angles to the river, extend- depend.enlly, but I gatherecl as inurh by llie motion of the 

ing across the scene of operations, and with intervals between brushwood anti die shoiils from my righjl. 1 was not long in 

each man, while the officers e.staldished themselves along the loading again, and, Jiav ing advanct'd a few ])nces, found a space 
margin of the stream. When all had taken up their stations a in front almost free from jungle. As I reached the spot, and 
signal was given, and the whole party advant^ed in line, keep- looked in the direction I had heard the last sliot, 1 saw an 
ing a sharp look-out for the animals. 1'he belt of low land enonnous boar charging liat.k from the river, wliere his retreat 
which fringed the river was about Y )00 yards wide, and con- had been cut off, and instead of “steering ahead,” when wc 
sisted of soft, marshy soil, broken witli dee]) ditches, or should liave lost sight of liiin, bearing down along the line, 
niillaliiJ as they arc called, sometimes dry, but generally half- and regularly rimuing the gauntlet. He had been wounded, 
filled with water; and was covered with a dense jungle of for blood was flowing from two or tliree jilaces, and this 
tall reeds, almost six feet high, 'Phis made our jirogress very rendered him savage and reckless. 'Pliere are few beasts more 
laborirms, and what with tlie .swampy nature of the earth, into tlangerous than a wild boar when liard hit anil unable to 
wliich your feet sank over the ankle at every footstep, and the escape ; in fact, there is a well-known pro^'erl) respecting the 
difficulty of making your way through the thick mass of foliag»‘‘, ferocity of a “wild boar at bay,” and as (his gentleman came 
it was really very fatiguing work, tearing along, with Ills head slightly lowered, like a mad bull, 

However, we knew before starting whajt to oxj^ert, and bad and his white and gleaming tusks churning and snapping with 
come with our energies nerved for the occasion, as well as our fury, he presented a very formidable a])pcarance, and clearly 
feet and legf^protectcd by huge boots (a pair of which 1 had meant mischief. At tlial moment a maintop-man,** an Irish- 
hid made for the purj) 0 .se in IJushire) reaching to the top of man, a very strong, broad-set little fellow, made his ai»]»earan( C 
the thig]i.s.’ We had not been many minutes thus making our to my left, rushing out with great eagerness, and having his 
Avay with our rifles at the “ready,” and all on tlie qui vive, musket with the bayonet fixed, as lie afterwards e.xjiressed it, 
when on the extreme Jeft was lieanl a shout, and then three or when interrogated as to his impetuosity, “ Jledad ! to li.*t the 
four shots delivered in quick succession. Soon the cause of blaggiaril liave the baggonct,” 1 stood still, and waited until 
this excitement became evident, in the quirk movement in the the animal came near me, for I felt that, il he selected me for 
jungle ahead, but whicli was almost immediately lost in the his victim, it would reiiuire all the ounce of lead in my rifle to 
distance, as the “suer,’* as tlie natives call the wild hogs, settle him. The infuriated boar was dashing at me, when 
successfully made liis escape. One of the olficers who had O’Callaghan obtruded bis comical visage to the front. W'hether 
fired averred that he ])lanted a bullet in the hind-ijuarters was that the enraged “porker” was crxasjierated at this 
of the beast; and this was. very probable, as the tenacity exhibition of ilUinieii levity (for be doulilless considered il no 
with which lliese animals cling to life is remarkable. 1 have aughing matter), or for some other oci iilt reason, is uncertain, 
seen a wild boar knocked over, in who.se carcase was cli.s- but directly Paddy showed himself (wildly gcstii ulating and 
covered, when cut up by the ship’s cook, no less than seven hurrahing the while) the boar, attrai'tcil by the noi.sy deinoji- 
musket-balls. ■* stration of welcome, swerved a little, and, pas.sing me at a 

We continued the sport, without any marked success^ for terrific pace, singled him out, 
two hours. Many of the animals wore, indeed, struck, but I was pcrha])s a little flurried, for my aim, directed at the 
seldom did any of us have an opportunity of inflicting a wound head, was not very accurate ; nevertheless, when 1 fired, the 
in any vital j)art. It was no easy matter to surj^risc them, for ball stnick him full in the flank, the force of the blow knocking 
the “grunters** were gifted with a quick sense of hearing; and his “afterqiart” on one side. Tl slightly checked him in bis 
then, unless you got a shot at thorn while in a recumbent jiosi- onward course, l>ut only for a moment. Furiously the brute 
tion, the chances were against your wounding them in the head flashed at the plucky native of Juin, who, nothing daunted, 
or heart, for tlicy made off at a surprising pace — now dashing “let him have it,” or rather, didn’t let him liave it; for, 
through the jungle, and then, when coming to a nullah, taking although O’Calkighan's fire was delivered close enough to have 
the obstruction with a flying leap that would not have discredited scorched the bristle of tHfc “pig’s cheek,” the bullet struck the 
an Irish hunter at a stone fence. I had a capital shot at a stock of a .sailor’s musket in ijiiite a contrary direi tion. I'his * 
large boar while he was in the act of clearing one of these dcci) wonderful iierformnnce was a great subject of merriment for 
nullahs, and hit him in the side ; the beast rolled over, but many a day among his messmates, but at the time it nearly 
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cost the 'fipperary boy his life, for almost at the same instant ' 
that I licard the report, 1 saw poor D’C^illaglian higli in the air, ' 
legs uppernxjst, and wiili the musket flying about his head like i 
a shillelagh in a fliction fight. The boar was upon him, and 
would most rerlainly have made an end of the brave fellow if 
an old petty ofticer — who had profited by the jirartice at a 
mark at whieli the crew had lately been exercised, and had re- 
served his fii*(»- -had not planted a shot in the eye of the savage 
beast, just as he had turneil again and Avas about to rip up his 
unlucky and defenceless opponent. It was done wxdl, and not 
a moment too soon ; for, although wc were all running up to 
the assistance of our shipmate, our guns were unloaded, and 
the pig had it all his own way. The shot, penetrating to the 
brain, took instant effect, and the animal dropped dead on the 
spot. Poor (/(Callaghan was set on bis legs again, and found 
to be none the worse, beyond a few bruises, for his involuntary 
somersault ; he had luckily received the charge of the pig on 
the most convenient part of his jicrson, and never exj>erienced 
any ill effects from the collision. I'here was nothing after this 
event worth mentioning ; we had, on the wIioIq pretty good 
sport, and at the end of a very fatiguing day, sitcceeded in 
killing and securing four pigs. No cxirrect estimate could 
be formed of the number wounded. 'I'wo out of the four 
animals slaughtered were very fine large boars, and “all 


hands” had pork for breakfast, pork for dinner, and pork 
for supper, during the following week, besides the daily rations 
of meat. 

Ten days after my arrival at Marghill, the Cowet returned 
jvith despatches from the Consul-General at Baghdad. I bade 
good-bye to my kind friend and late host, the feptain of the 
armed steamer, and then tlie old ship sailed for salt water, at 
which our mess was not sorry ; for we began to regard ourselves 
somewhat in the light of the fresh-water sailors of London, who, 
dressed in the rig of seafg^ring men, are for ever pestering one 
Aviih offers to take you for a pull on the Serpentine, or the more 
adventurous souL who loaf about the Thames al>bve the 
bridges. Indeed, there was a grave possibility — ^unless we soon 
had a taste of the roaring nor’-w^esters of the Persian Gulf — of 
Marghill, with its attendant good fare of wild ducks and fresh 
pork, becoming a very Capua to our jolly tars ; and so we bade 
adieu to Mesopotamia. But before taking leave of the gentle 
reader, who, I fear, has been bored at limes with iny dulness, 
I must express my acknowledgments to General Chesney 
and Messrs. Buckingham, Wellsted, and Mignan, to whose 
valuable works I •have so frecpiently had recourse, in reviving 
half-forgotten reminiscences of scenes and places witnessed 
and visited during the pleasant days of my Journeyings in 
Mesopotamia. 


Seven Months in the Balearic Islands. — IV. • 

HV K. O. UARTH<>LO.MK\V, C.E,, 


ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS AT IVIZA UlSlOKK'AI. SKKrcn - 
(-•(JNCl.USION, 

Ahout 1 00 u.c. Iviza yielded wholly to the Romans ; they 
sought to exterminate the Aristocracy living on the island, and 
to make the inhabitants tributary to their court at Tarragona. 
1 cannot relate all the skirmi.slies which took place between 
Marius and Sylla, and other well-known Roman generals, in 
most of which Iviza and its biavc inhabitants bore a part ; 
Iviza declared for Pompey, and suffered the indignation of 
Caesar. At this ]3criod this beautiful isle was a centre of 
luxury, and famed in science, art, industry, commerce, and 
agriculture. l*roofs of its greatness in former times are often 
met with ; coins, monuments, statues, sepulchres, and utensils 
being numcM’ous. Amongst other relics are the following : — 
At the sides of the principaLgale of the fortifications separating 
the port from the city are two statues, believed to represent 
persons of high rank ; they were decapitated by the Vandals. 
That at the riglit of the gate is -of marble, w'ell cut : the 
nearly obliterated characters on its pedestal are as folloAv : — 

CIVLIOCFOAL 
TIRONI ^ 

(lAETVLlCO 
QVESTVRB 
TRPI.PRAETORI 
AM ICO OPTlMf> 

LSEMPRONIVSLFOVIR 
CENECIO. , 


' The statue on the left hand resembles a priestess,, and has the 
following inscription under it : — 

NONIVET 
RFaUNAK 
l.OLVl.A'l'lVS 
gviR RF.cnvs 
ET. . . EM IN A . . CF 
KES'l ITVTA. , . K 
KT. . . LueVLATIVS 
QVIRREGIVS 
SVIS. I). S. R. 

Inside the gateway is a niche holding the statue of a priest, 
much mutilated, and without an inscrijition. At a short 
distance from the city, by the roadside, is a square stone 
res^jinbling a pedestal, on which evidently a statue once stood. 
'Phe inscription is very legible, and is as follows: — 

E. OCVI.ATIO 
L. h\ QVIk 
REcrro 

AEDILI. IIVIR 
FEAMINI 
I. (K’VLAT'IVS 
L. F. QVIR. 

RECTVS. F 
PATR 1 1 N DV LOENTIS 
SIMO POSVIT. 

I copied many other ancient inscriptions, the details of 
which I need not give here. 

Sepulchres are met wath in many parts, and prove by their 
remains and contents that the Romans occupied ncArly the 
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whole island, which they devoted to agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce. They made sugar, and exported it to the 
continent, drinking-vessels, &c., which obtained notoriety, and 
manufactured cotton. Besides these works of handicraft, they 
explored the soil for minerals, and dug mines which amply 
repaid their labour. Iviza was once truly the priceless pearl*^ 
of the Mediterranean — the envy of the surrounding nations — 
and now she has lost all but what nature lias left her. Poor 
Iviza! beautiful even in her ruins. During the Roman occu- 
pation of Iviza our Saviour was bom. St. Paul preached 
the Gospel here in the year 6o. In the fourtli century the 
disciples of Augustine, perhaps St. Augustine himself (for 
he was born at Thegaste, near Carthage, and educated at 
Carthage), established monasteries in the islands of Iviza 
and Formcntcra. 

In 426 A.n. Genseric took possession of the isiqpd by means 
of stratagem : under cover of night he came upon the un- 
suspecting inhabitants, and slew great niinilicrs of them. Some 
fled to Tagomago, a mere rock rising a few hundred feet out 
of the water, but being blockaded, were coiniiclled to surrender, 
and those who would not embrace idolatry jiVc.Tc iicrsecutcd. 
Genseric continued the terror of Ivi;/a until his death ; liis son 
Hiineric succeeded him. He was a strict Arian, and lianishe 1 
to Carthage the bishops* of Iviza, Palma, .and Mahon ; Hildcric, 
in 522, ordered their return. In 711 the Moor?^ obtained 
po.ssession, and held the islaml till driven out by Charles the 
(ficat in 900. In 1600 they again took it under Muguicl, the 
Moorisli King of Majorca. Allnilana/ei'’, siirnamcd the King 
of the Pirates, was governor in 1114. At this time Po])e Pascal, 
acceding to the proposal of the city of Pisa, organised a 
crusade to deliver the Ivizcnean Christians from ihf' dutches 
of the ])irate wolf, Peter, Arc'hbisho]) of Visa, was apjiointed 
commander ot^ the expedition, which, consisting of 300* ships, 
sailed from Pisa on the 6th of August, 1114. 'Du* number of 
ships gradually swelled, until on arriving at I vi/a it amounted 
to nearly 500 sail. 'I'he magnitude of the armament frtghUrncd 
the Moors, but their overtures of i)eacc were rejected, and in 
the ensuing contes’t the governor was .slain, and th<; Christians, 
after destroying the fortifications, started off to the compiest 
of Majorca, which they accom])lishcd. 'J'hey returned to Pisa 
in 1 1 17, carrying with them the widow and .son of the Mallor- 
quin king and King Burabt^ who had come over from Africa to 
th(' assistance of the Moors. The widowed (picen and her son 
and Burabe became Catholics, and the young prince >vas 
raised to tlic dignity of a canon. 

In 1147 Iviza again became .subject to the Moors, and so 
remained till in 1213 James 1 . of Arragon freed the whole of 
the Balearcs from the yoke of Mahomed, and became King of 
Majorca ; subsequently it fell under the dominion of Spain, 
and has sinc e remaincrl a part of that kingdom. The Spani.sh 
rule has, indeed, clone little for this now neglected isle. It 
contains 100 square miles of surface, more than two-thirds of 
which are ( apable of jiroducing abundant crop.s, and yet not 
one-tenth i.s brought into anything like a cultivated .state ; still, 
tbe words of the poet will ajiply to Iviza — 

“ ’Tis ,*1 goodly sight to scr 
What heaven hath done for this delicious land, 

What fruits of fragrance blush on every lire. 

What g<»odly prospects o'er the hills expand ! ’ 

The next line is not ajiplicahle : it says - 

But man would mar them with an impious hand.'* 

voi.. I. 


And yet, as a proof of how little is known respecting Iviza, I 
quote from Hugh Murray’s excellent geography, published in 
1834. “Iviza,” he says, “is a small isle of rugged surface, 
which forms one immense mountain, shooting up with a Jvariety 
of sugimits.” 

'Plierc arc a few villages scattered over the island, but 
all insignificant. “ La Ciudad ” contains about 7,000 in- 
habitants, and is divided into an upper and lower part, 
separated by a well-constructed wall with ramparts and bastions. 
Most of the good houses are in the Upper Town, where .stands 
on very elevated ground a small cathedral, the view from 
which cannot he ecpialled. 'Phere is little to be said about 
the iilace, except that the inhabitants, as well as their hou.ses, 
retain strong traces of the Moori.sh occupation. One thing 
is common to both divisions of the town, that is, bad 
sincll.s, and it is difhciilt to say in which part they most 
abound.’ I would suggest the early morning as the best 
lime for going to the market-place, where will be seen the be.st- 
flavoured fruits whi<'h grow on the three islands, and a.s 
cheap as good. Tlie nut-bearing pine grows abundantly in 
Iviza, and hcr6 they will be found all ready shaken out of the 
fir-cones in donkey loads. I'he market occupies the centre 
of an open s(|uan‘, and around it arc several platcrias, or 
5 hops of workers silver and gold, who drive a large tratle in 
fabric'.;: ting ornaments for the countrywomen, with whom such 
dccf rations form a necessary part of their church-going attire. 

My duties rendered it nec essary that 1 should remain for 
some time in the country, and I was thus enabled to form 
a fair estimate of the character and habits of the country 
jiccqile, and become ;irquaintctl with tbe lovely .scenery with 
wliich the island abounds. 'Phe panegyric I have quoted and 
a])i>lied to Iviza is ai)plic'able only to the country. 

The po]julation sc.aUered throughout the isle is consider- 
able ; it amounts to about 22,000, which you would hardly 
credit, .so dispensed are the cottages. The habit is for the 
c.hildren to remain after their marriage with their ]3arenls until 
the house becomes too small to hold the increasing numbers, 
or Circumstances induce them to remove. 'Phe fomily groups 
thus c ollected arc ofti:n highly picturesque, and there is but 
one drawlnick to the beauty of the incturc, which becomes 
very evident in this hot c liniate, affecting the nose rather than 
the eyi^s — it is the niter disregard of ventilation, and the 
huddling together of men, women, children, dog.s, ducks, 
fowls, fuel, and eatables. On my journeys I travelled as 
follows : Selecting a strong steady ass for my own use, I had 
jiiled upon his straw saddle sundry blankets, a j)illow, some- 
times a mattress, and mounted myself on the soft heap. This 
precaution was nec essary, c onsidcring the nature of the ground 
1 had to traverse. My iittcndant, who acted in the double 
cai)acity of groom and c:ook, followed with another animal for 
his own use, and a third, on wlioseJ)ack was a confused heap 
of bedding, pots, kettles, baskets, meat, and anything else 
likely to prove useful in the unfrequented districts I had to 
traverse. Arrived near a suitable house, Pedro would pass 
on and solicit permi.sslon, on behalf of “cl Signor Ingles,” to 
u.se the fire, and to spread the mattresses under the porch for 
the coining night. I often had my bed placed on the house 
lo]), ami if not circaininpf*’of Pedro, often thought of liim. I 
slept more free from disturbanc'c in the ojicn air than if 1 had' 
ventured into the house. 1 only once attcm])tcd the latter 
j arrangement ; I had reason to repent of my rashnc.ss before 
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lAOrtfing. It is extremely pleasant to sleep in the open air, 
and to wake with the sunrise, whilst sweet scents, ‘•the dew 
of herbs,” known only to morning, are wafted from the pine 
woods before the scorching sun has dried up the moisture. 
It is a little difficult to arrange one’s toilet under these cir- 
cumstances ; the last thing a Moor thinks of is to wash himself, 
and he cannot understand that others should wish to do so. 
Never travel without soai) in Spain ; this adage equally applies 
to her islands. If a stream runs near you, all the better; if 
not, a bowl of water suffices. From day to day, and from 
week’s end to week's end, my dinner consisted of a mixture 
of fowl's limbs, tomatoes, hard-boiled eggs, sometimes potatoes, 
and always garlic ; the whole stewed with water in an earthen 
pipkin ; and in spite of its sameness, and, as some would say, 
of its garlic, I can speak to its power of appeasing the keenest 
appetite. 

In .some cottages wine was procurable, some of the native 
wines of this island being peculiarly fine in flavour. It is quite 
white, and can be taken with impunity in large quantities. 1 
once tasted home-made wine of a different character at a country 
blacksmith’s ; it was pressed from grapes sun-dried almost to 
the condition of raisins, and possessed the fullest and richest 
flavour of any wine I have tasted, combined with very great 
strengtii. Sjieaking of grapes leads me tb .say a few words 
about the vines which rather grow tl^aii are cultivated in Iviza. 
Before the oidiiim made its appearance, every farmer cultivated 
sufficient plants to supply the reciuirements of his family for 
the ensuing year ; si me then the ferape has been almost 
entirely neglected, for the poor peasantry have no money to buy 
sulphur, and, being unwilling to root uj) the vines, you may pass 
over hundreds of acres of vine planted land, every plant being 
either barren or dead. I am now sjjeaking only of the vines 
in the open country, the real vineyards; in the woods and 
sheltered spots they present a very diftcrent and an extremely 
beautiful appearance. Clinging t(j large trees near whose roots 
they have been jflanted, they are to be seen in full strength 
and fruitfulness. I have seen a large fir-tree having every one 
of its wide-spread boughs* intertwined with the branches of a 
vine springing from a single stem, and dotted with immense 
bunches of the richest grapes ; and I remember one such tree 
on a bough of whii:h I lay and feasted without trouble upon the 
cooling clusters. Clreatly did I regret having to cut down this 
same tree to allow my telegraph wires to pass free. A stranger 
is always welcome to lielp himself to fruit of any kind, but the 
same hospitality is not cxtemled to a fellow-countryman. 

The algarroba-tree is very abumlant, and springs up spon- 
taneously both in Ivi/.a and Majorca. 'I'he fruit resembles a 
long, brown, flat bean, and possesses a sweetish-soiir taste. ' 
It has of late years been im])one(l into England, and is better 
known here as the fruit of the carob-tree. In the Baleares 
and south of Spain it forms a large pro[K)rtion of the food of 
horses and other animals. A Spanish proverb says it is certain 
death to sleep under an algarroba-irec. I have proved the 
fallacy of this .statcMnent by experience. The foliage of this 
tree gives out a very peculiar and unpleasant odour, and it is 
so powerful, that you know of the existence of an algarroba 
at a distance of at lea.st 200 yards. 

. The prickly fig, or higuero de Moro, called so because 
first planted in Spain by the Moors, is a remarkable plant. 
It yescrables a gigantic cactus) and when in flower looks pretty. 
After these fall, the fruit forms. It is cool but tasteless, though 


a favourite food with the Spaniards. Another Spanish saying 
is, that death is the consequence of drinking spirits or wine 
after eating a prickly fig. 1 did not venture to test the truth 
of this statement. I was surprised at the ease with which this 
plant is propagated. A single leaf, or even a part of a leaf, will 
take root if stuck in the ground, and no localityiseems too arid 
or dry to afford nourishment for its growth. It will thrive 
a<lmirab1y on a stone wall, and this is the more curious since 
the whole character of the plant is highly succulent, from its 
thick fleshy leaves to its very juicy fruit. 

Of the common fig there are two kinds— the black and the 
white. * The former is not much valued; being smaller and not 
so rich in flavour as the white, and it does not dry well. It is 
seldom exported, but the islanders dry large quantities, and 
store them for winter use. Tlie white fig is a delicious fruit 
when it grov's in such a climate as the south of Spain, but 
nowhere docs it reach to suc h perfection as in Iviza. When 
ripe it is like a ball of honey, and deliciously cool. This fruit 
satisfies hunger better than any juicy fruit I know. Some of 
the white fig-trees are perfect marvels of vegetable growth. I 
have seen a singk tree whose branches covered a circular spot 
of ground nearly 400 fert round ; the .shade of such a tree 
is most refreshing. 'I'he fruit is regarded as unwholesome if 
gathered whilst the sun shines on it ; but perhaps this also is a 
fiction. A large quantity of dried white figs are expoiled from 
the island, whilst an immense quantity of t]>c most delicious 
undried fruit is given to fatt m pigs, who make a. fearful mess 
of the (leatl ripe figs by trampling them into the mud. The 
fig-tree bears two distiifct crops of fruit, the first of which is 
not good enough for drying. 

One Vord aboin tlie melons. Another Spanish ])roverb 
says, “A woman and a melon arc best known after trial.” 
I can testify to the truth of this saying as respects the melons, 
pcrhai)s some of uiy readers can with regard to women. It^is 
a singular fact that from the same stalk you may cut a dozen 
melons/ every one of wbidi shall have a totally different 
flavour : the shape, size, colour may bg precisely similar, and 
yet one may not be eaUible, and of the*other you can cat 
almost the seeds and skin. 'Fhc finest flavoured melons should 
possess a taste of aguardiente, as the Sjianiards call brandy, 
though not brandy as w^e mean it, it being flavoured w^ith anise- 
seed. Aguardiente is an intolerable poison to an Knglishir,.ai, 
and yet, strange to say, a very similar flavour in a slight degree 
gives a melon a richness wdiich must be lasted to be ajipre- 
ciated, 

Almonds and olives are grown in large quantities in Iviza, 
and the comtiaratively small quantity of oil which is made in 
this island fetches a higher ])rice in the market than any otlicr. 
The oil-presses are rough and primitive, and much oil is lost 
through want of care. The crushed olives are mixed with 
wami water and placed in flat bags laid one over the other, 
a flat board terminating the pile, which is placed under an 
immense >vooden beam near its fulcnim, a screw acting upon 
the outer end. The board on which the pile stands has a 
groove or channel cut round it, into which the expressed oil* 
and water runs, and an o[)cning at one side carries it into a 
large hollow cut in a stone. Here most of the oil separates 
from the water, and floating on the surface, flows off through a 
channel cut in the upper ])art of the stone basin, whilst the 
redundant water jnsses away through an orifice at the bottom ; 
but owing to the oil not having time wholly to separate itself 
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from the water, much is wastrf by passing away with it I 
coHected^somc of the waste many yards away from the build- 
ing, and proved to the owner how much he was losing. There 
arc not many oil-mills in the island, and those who require 
their olives crushed pay in kind for the use of the mill, the 
proprietor of whicli makes a good thing out of his machine? 
In England we regard the olive as a hard, salt kind of berry, 
indigestible though palatable, and entirely devoid of any 
flavour of oil This is the unrijie fruit UTien ripe and fit 
for crushing, olives turn black and fall from the trees ; in this 
state they form an excellent relish when eaten with bread and 
salt. I .have often enjoyed a lunch of this kind, firfding it 
wholesom*e, agreeable, and satisfying. In bruising the fniit 
for the press, the stones and all are crushed. 

But 1 must close my remarks on Iviza, and with it on the 
Balearcs generally. There are many other islands, more or 
less insignificant, connected with the group, but scarcely any of I 


them are deserving of notice. Formentera, lying to die south 
of Iviza, is the largest of these satellitic isles, but it is a place 
of no importance ; the only communication kept up with it 
and the rest of the world being by a felucca once a week, 
“ weather pemiitting,” between it and Iviza ; and the passengers 
usually consist of a few peasants, who exchange the produce 
of their ground for clothing, and articles not obtainable in 
Fornxentera. The island contains a very scattered population 
of 1,350 souls.. Although not a large number, it is sufficient 
to disprove the ridiculous assertion that Formentera is de- 
serted on account of the number of scqicnts upon it. It 
is, however, a singular fact that, although the two islands are 
separated by a channel only a mile and a half broad, 
venomous reptiles exist on Formentera; they are, however, 
ngt only unknown in Iviza, but are unable even to live tliere, 
the cause of this favoured singularity being ascribed to the 
saltness of the soil. 


European^ Sojourn in yapan. — VIII. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF M. AIM^: HUMBERT, SWISS MINISTER IN JAPAN. 


JAPANESE ORNAMENTATION— THE (^rKEN S COURT. 

The architecture of the Japanese, and all their Avorks both 
of industry and art, denote a certain pursuit of the symbolic, 
added to great purity of taste in the imitation of -nature. 
In the framcAvork of the roofs of tem]>lcs ’ and palaces, there 
are ornaments sculptured in Avood, rei)re.senting a btlnk of 
clouds, above whicli risi?s the iiediinent of the building. The 
state entrance of the dairi is ornamented AAuth a golden sun, 
surrounded by the signs of tlie Zodiac. Tlie ])orti’coes of 
the Buddhist temples are surmounteil by two elephants* heads, 
to denote that this religion has its origin in ^ndia. 'Fhe 
weight on a carpenter s ])lumb-linc represents the sun descend- 
ing to the horizon. The favourite subjects of their mosaic ami 
wood-sculptures arc sea waves crested with foam, basaltic rocks 
worn and hollowed by the sea, cranes and bats with extended 
wings, and groujis of trees and reeds in various combinations. 
There are also many ornaments Avhosc signification avc <1o not 
understand, such as that seen in the enclosure of the dairi, a 
kind of vase of bronze, aa ilh a rough representation of a bird of 
the size of a man. This is one of the most .aiv ient nionu- 
nieiits of native art, and is called the 'rori-Kamc, but its 
origin and use arc unknown. Other vases of great antiiiiiity, 
mounted on tripods and used for burning perfumes, have 
carvings of the heafl or scales of the crocodile, an animal quite 
unknown in Japan. The tortoise and the crane, Avhich are 
frequently introduced on the sacred chandeliers and perfume 
vases, are emblems of immortality, or at least of longevity. 
The F06, the mythological bird common to ('hina and Japan, 
is placed on the lintels of the dairi, and on the top of the 
Mikado’s palamptin, as an emblem of eternal Iiappiness. 
These symbolic images, and others, which it Avould take 
too long to enunicralc, are introduced in the designs of the 
ricli silks figured Avith gold and silver, which are the glory 
of the Kioto weavers, as well as into the engravings and 


carvings on the plates x)f gold and silver, brass and steel, 
AA’ith which the native jeAvellers decorate t lie hilts and scabbards 
of sAvords and other articles ; they use them also in adorning 
the pieces of plate and Avorks of art in porcelain and lac(pier, 
Avliich form the chief decoration of Japanese establishments. 

It Avas once remarked to me, in a A.arehouse full of 
curiosities j^rocluced by the workshops of Kioto, that not 
one of the articles displayed was of a purely rectangular fornx 
I examined a number of cabinets, caskets, paper boxes, and 
other A^arnished articles, and fouml tliat none of them had 
a sharp .angle, all the ( orners bein^ slightly rounded. ’Bhis 
may be nothing more than a jieculiarity of taste ; but there is 
another fiict which has probably a symbolic significance, 
namely, tliat all Japanese mirrors have, Avithout exception, the 
sha]>e of a disc, Avliich seems to confirm the ojjinion of Siehold, 
that the mirror in the Kami tcm]>le is an emblem of the .sun’s 
disc. It ■ Avoulil be more difficult to divine the reason of 
certain fashions in Kioto, if, indeed, there is any reason in 
fashions. Ladies of the court ])lu( k out their eyebrows, and 
rcjilace them by two large blac k marks some distance higher 
»on the forehead ; perhaps it is that lliese liigh-cheeked beautic.s 
fancy they improve the oval of their faces by tin's little feminine 
artifice, AA^hich tends to raise the eyebrows, AvIiich nature has 
placed rather too much jin the centre of the fiice. IV'ith the 
exception of a few locks pkistered with Avax, and arranged in 
rings on the forehead, the hair is (jiiite smooth and flat on the 
head, and hangs down on the back, Avhere it is confined in a 
knot, which conceals certain mysterious combinations, as all llie 
great ladies display a thick head of hair flowing amid the folds 
of their mantles. 'Fhc amplitude of this rich brocaded garnieut 
leads one to believe that feminine hapj>iness in Kioto is measured 
l)y the amount of yards of material Avhich it is possible to ' 
disjjlay. ^Ve were at first puzzled to know the meaning 
of the tAvo long flaps which on each side fall below the 
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flowing hero of the mantle, an^ when the wearer is walking 
follow the motion of the feet, aftd give the impression that she 
is advancing on her knees. Siwh, indeed, we discovered, is 
the effect intended to be iwodkiced, as it is necessary that 
the ladies of the court who arc admitt^Jo the presence of the 
Mikado, should ai)i>ear to approach his sacred majesty oi^ their 
knees. In the interior of the palace there is no sound to be 


An odour of scented woods, 4>f fine mats, and fresh stuffs, 
mingles with the pure air which penetrates on all side! through 
the open screens. The young girls of the x>alace present tea 
from Oudsji, and sweetmeats from the Empress’s refectory. 
I'he Empress, or Kisaski, who rules over the other twelve, 
intimate wives of the Mikado and his crowd of concubines, 
is seated in .solitary state,* at the head ftf a flight of steps 
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heard but the mstle of silk on the soft carpets which cover 
the mats ; bamboo blinds soften the daylight, sc'.rccns orna- 
menled with wonderful pictures, damask draperies, an<l velvet 
curtains enriched with loo[)s of silk cord and flaming artificial 
birds, fonn the partitions and doors of the reception rooms. 
There is no furniture, but here and there in the corners a 
' porcelain a(|uariiim, surmounted by natural flowers and shrubs 
arranged with great taste, or. -a cabinet inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, or shelves containing the voluminous poetical anthologies 
of the old empire, one of which was printed on golden leaves. 


leading to a dais, which extends along the whole apartment. 

I Her ladies of honour and attendants squat or kneel behind 
! her at a respectful distance, in groups, each wearing the 
costume and colours proper to their rank, and look like a 
parterre of gay flowers. As to the dress of the Empress 
herself, its folds are arranged with so much art that they en- 
velop her like a corolla of gauze and brocjide, and the three 
spikes of gold which surmount her diadem look like the 
anthers of some gorgeous flower. 

On days when the Queen holds a reception the guests 
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are ranged in concentric semicircles, opposite the soirereign, 
and at a sign from her tlie ladies-in-waiting prostrate them- 
selves before her to receive her orders before proceeding 
with the entertaimnent. The Kisaki’s court is the chief 
school for the Japanese floral games. On the third day of the 
third month all the wits of the court assemble in the blossoming 
orchards of tlie palace. Saki is handed round, and a playful 
combat waged between nobles and ladies as to who can 
jiroduce on the classic, fans of white cedar, ornamented with ivy 
leaves, the most i)oetic stanzas in celebration of the return of 
spring, but the Empress’s court used not to be confined to 
literary entertainments. She had her orchestni, cobiposed 
entirely of stringed instruments, and also tlieatrical representa- 
tions, in which a corps of young comedians acted or performed 
dances in character, some slow and measured, requiring thc^ 
use of a mantle, with a train and long hanging sleeves, others 
quick, lively, and fantastical, in some of which the effect is 
heightened by the dancers mssurning the wings of butterflies or 
of birds. The court ladies had, bcsidc.s, their latticed. b<^cs, not 
only at the itnpcrial theatre, but at the circus for wrestlers and 
boxers attac hed to the Mikado’s court, in virtue *of privileges 
granted. twenty-one years l)efore the Christian era. They were 
also fond of having cock fights in front of the vcrand^Jis of their 
villas. These manners and customs still prtvail at the coiift 
of Kioto, with tlie exception of the literary and artistic element, 
wliicli has quite vanished. It was the last vestige of the 
civilisation of the ancient empire, whic h is now concentrated 
in one place, where it remains as statimiary as the tombs on 
the funeral lulls. However, all around the ancient Miako 
a new civilisation is progre.ssing in the towns and country 
districts, the 'fycoon is developing a network of civil and 
military institutions, and even already the smoke of steamers 
announces tlie advent of western civilisation. Those circum- 
stances lend a kind of tragic interest to the present position 
of the hereditary theocratic emperor of Jajian, the invisible 
Mikado, whom there is no oiiporuinity of describing, even 
Avhen speaking of his court ; but he too will eventually be 
extricated from the mysterious shade which envelops him, 
and brought into the full light of contemporaneous hi.story. 

THE TWO EMPF.KOKS. 

During my stay in Japan, tlie extraordinary event look 
])lacc of a visit of ceremony from the 'I’ycoon to the Mikado, 
which, caused a great sensation, and afforded many subjects 
for the pencils of the native artists. To foreigners this was 
an excellent opportunity of studying the relative iiositioms of 
the two iiotentates, which is a matter of extreme interest. 

In the first place, the Mikado enjoys the siiiieriority of an 
uninterniptcd descent from tlie gods, detni-goils, heroes, and 
hereditary sovereigns who have ruled in Japan since the 
creation of the empire. He is the sii})reme head of 4(ks 
religion, however varied the forms with which it is invested 
by the ])Cople, and ofiiciates as the sovereign pontiff of tlie 
ancient Kiiini worship. At tlic summer solstice he sacrifices 
to the earth, and at the winter solstice to heaven. One of 
the gods is supposed to have the special care of his precious 
destiny, and from the temple which he inhabits at the tof) of 
Mount Kamo, he watches over the <liiiri hy day and night. 
At the Mikado’s death, his name, before being inscribed in 
the temple of* his ancestors, isf simultaneously engraved at 
lsyt^,*in the temple ojf the Sun, and at Kioto, in the temple 


of Hatchiman, as theocratic emperor and hereditaiy sovereign. 
The Mikado, without doubt, holds his power by divinft right, 
but, in the present day, he has few opportunities of exercising 
it. Now and then he thinks fil^. to award pompous but purely’^ 
honorary titles to sqme of the ancient nobility who have 
deserved n^l of religion. Occasionally also he gives him- 
self the satisfaction of protesting against the actions of the 
temporal authorities when they seem to dash with his own 
prerogatives ; and especially in ’ regard to tlxe treaties con- ‘ 
eluded between the Tycoon and some of the Western Powers, 
which he was afterwards compelled to sanction. 

On the other hand, as cvq^ one knows, the Tvcooo is the 
fortunate heir of low born usurpers. 'Hie dynasty wKich he 
represents was founded by former subjects of the Mikado, 
who actually despoiled their master of his army, navy, posses- 
sions, and trcj:yiures, as if it had been their vocation tp deprive 
him of all terrestrial objects of solicitude. Perhaps, indeed, 
the Mikado has too readily submitted to this arrangement 
He has relinquished the manly Zeroises of hunting, hawking, 
and shooting with the bow, for the dignity of a chariot drawn 
by an ox, in whicl^ he takes his daily exercise in the grounds 
of his castle j and, in order# to escape the fatiguing solemnities 
which obliged him to remain motionless on a dais to receive 
the mute adoration of tlie i)roslrate court, he has become- 
entirely invisible, and, it is said, holds no communication with 
the exterior world except through the \vomen who are charged 
with the care of his ])erson. Tlicy have to dress and feed 
him, preparing a new t^ostume for each day, and sLerving him 
in vessels fresh from the inahufactory which has for centuries 
enjoyed the privilege of supplying him. His sacred feet must 
never toitch the ground, nor must his head be exppsed to tlie 
influent'es of the elements or the gaze of the vulgar. 

The ‘interview between the two princes’' could take place 
only at Kioto, for the Mikado is not allowed to quit the 
sacred city. His palace and the ancient- tcmiile of his family 
are all that really belong to him, for the town itself is under 
the pow'er of the temporal sovereign, who condescends to 
appropriate die revenues to the expcnsesi of the spiritual 
sovereign, and to maintain a pennanent garrison for the pro- 
tection of the pontifical throne. 

All preliminaries having been com])leted, a proclamation 
announced the day on which the 'Fycoon was to leave his 
ciipital, the large and populous city of Yodo — a city altogether 
modern, anti the centre of the politicxil and civil administration 
of the empire, the seat of the military and naVal schools, of the 
college of interpreters and academy of medicine and , philo- 
sophy. He w'as preceded by a body o# troops,^^uipped in 
^t^uropean fashion ; and whije this picked troop of infantty, 
cavalry, anti artillery marched to Kioto by the grand imperial 
road of '^’okaido, *the fleet receii^d orders to sSil iof the 
interior sea. The temporal sovereign hiftiSelf embarked in 
the splendid steamer Lyeepnoon^ which he purchased rfroni jkhe 
house of Dent and Co. for 500,000 dollars. His ,|jscort con- 
sisted of six other steamers — the Kandimarrah, celebrated for 
its voyage from Ye'do to San Erancisco in the service of the 
Japanese mission to the United States ; the corvette Soepptbitp^^ 
a gift from the King of the Netherlands; the yacht Emperor, 
present^j^ by (Jqeen Victoria; and three frigates built in 
America or Holland by order of the embassies of 1859 and 
1862. This squadron, exclusively manned by Japanese crews, 
sailed out of the Bay of Yedo, doubled Cape Sagami and the 
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promontory of Idsu, and, passing through the strait of Lin- The largest and most picturesque band of the procession 
schoten,*^and coasting along the eastern shores of tlie Isle of 1 was formed by the rej)reseritatives of all the sects who acknow- 

Awadsii cast anchor in the harbour of Hiogo, where the j ledge the spiritual supremacy of the Mikado. "J'hc dignitaries 

Tycoon disembarked,. amid‘ salvos from the fleet Hfs public | of the ancient religion of the Kainis could scarcely be dis- 
entry into Kipto took placet: a few days later, without any ' tinguished by their dress from the great officers of the court ; 

further militory disjjlay than that afforded by his own troop#, the Buddhist priests and monks formed interminable files of 

for the sufficient reason that the Mikado possesses neither grave individuals, with tonsured or entirely shaven heads, 
cannon nor troops, except a mere body-guard of archers, sometimes bare, and sometimes covered with odd-looking caps 
recruited from 'among the families of his relatives or the or mitres ; white cassocks, surplices, and mantles, of various 

feudal nobility. Even on this modest footing he finds it shapes and colours, formed their costume. After these came 

difficult to maintain his court, and is dej)endent on an allow- the mepabers of the Mikado’s household. Polygamy being 

ance made him by the 'rycoon from his privy pufte, and I permitfed legally only to the Mikado, his j>rivilegc was of 

also on a collection which the * course displayed on this occa- 


begging brothers of Certain 
monastic orders make yearly, 
from village to village, eveii ^ 
the' most remote parts of tjhe 
empire, for his benefit. What 
most. of all enables him to^' 
maintain his dignity, is the 
heroic disinterestedness of a 
great number of his high 
dignitaries, who serve him 
without any other remunera- 
tion thaii the gratuitous use 
of the rich regulation dresses 
of the old imperial court. 
When they return to their 
dwellings, after divesting them- 
selves of their court suits, these 
proud noblemen do not dis- 
dain to exercise the vocation 
of weavers or embroiderers ; 
and many of the rich silk stuffs 
to be seen in Kioto are the 
work of noble artisans whose 
names arc inscrii^ed in^ the 
Calendar of the Klmis. 

But these circumstances did 
not prevent the Mikado from 
inaugurating the day of his 
interview with his royal visitor 



sion, and a file of heavy 
carriages, each drawn by two 
black buffaloes, led by jjages 
in white tunics, contained 
the* emj)ress and the other 
or legal wives, seated be- 
hind o])en-work doors. The 
favourite concubines, and the 
fifty ladies of the crnpre.ss* 
suite, followed in norimons, or 
covered palanquins. The Mi- 
kado himself never leaves his 
castle except in his pontifical 
norinion. 'riiis palanquin, 
which is fixed on long pole.s, 
and borne by fifty bearers 
dressed in white, overtoj>s the 
rest of the proc ession. 

The native artists, whose 
pencils have commemorated 
the interview at Kioto, have 
caught its true signification ; 
for instance, the return of the 
Tycoon to his capital fc^rins the 
subject of a jiicture, vhich 
imjiarts a triumphant aspect 
to the steamer which conveyed 
the head of the state. 'J'lie 
Lycemoon^ at full sjiced, cleaves 


by tbe spectacle of the grand of court j-adies at kk.to. through the waves; 

Jtrocesslon of the dairi. Ac- the crew are all at their jiosls ; 


companiecl by his archers, his 


hovering above, the artist re- 


hoitsehold, his court, and his entire pontifif al suite, ho issued ’ presents Inari Daimiodjin, the venerable iirotector of the rit e- 
fronyjiis poleii^ by tJib .south portico, w'hich, towards the end ; fields, preceded by a band of while foxes, his crafty attendants, 
of ninth century, was decorated with the historic com- to ward off malignant influences from the traveller ; and on his 
positions of the ('elebrnted ])oct and iiaintcr, Kos6 Kanaoka. left, encircled hy cloud.s, Konpira, the vigilant sentinel of the 
'Hetlien plLed idong the boulevards to the suburbs’ watered ' gate of heaven. Last of all i.s Marisiten, the god of liattle, 
by the Idogcuva, Jnft returned to his castle through the prin- I md®hted on a boarin full career, and ready ti^ do battle for his 
cipal streSJtS of the city. At the head of the processiiJh the • new pmtege. It seems as if an opportunity may soon ari.se for 
antique insignia of his power w^ere carried in great slate. These j realising this fancy of the artist. One of the most powerful 
were — the mirror of his ancestress, Izanami ; the glorious i federal lords of Japan, the Prince of Nagalo, has attempted to 
ensigns, whose long paper streamers had waved over the restore the Mikado to his ancient theocratic omnipotence, and 
troops oY the conquering Zinmii ; the flaming sword of the already the Y ycoon has placed himself at the head of his 
hero of Yamato, who vanquished the eight-headed hydra to land and sea force.s, and tran.sportcci them to the scene of this 
W'hom virgins of princely blood were sacrificed ; the seal w'hicli rebellion, to defend political rights against jiriestly domination^ 
was affixed to the primitive laws of the empire, and the cedar- Whatever may be the duration of this present crisis, 
wx)od fan, which filled the place of sceptre, and for more than may well believe that its result will lie the establishment of a 
two thousand yws had descended from one Mikado to another, pure monarchy liberated from all sacerdotal supremacy. 
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A youvHcy up tlie Orinoco 4o the Caratal Gold Fiel^*— Raleigh s “ El Dorado." — IV. 


BY C. LE NEVE EOSTEH, P.SC., F.O.wS. 


CHAPTEH V. 

VINDICATION OK SIR WALTER RALEIGHVs STATEMENTS AllOUT GOLD 
IN CUIIANA. 

In this chapter I propose briefly to set forth how the fact of 
the occurrence of gold in Guiaim affects certain accusations 
which have been brouglit against Sir Waller Raleigh ; and I 
do so all the more readily as in a “ J.^ife of Sir Walter Raleigh’^ 
published last year, 1 find that the author of the biography 
has not been able to throw *any new light on our famous 
countryman’s expedition to (hiiana.* 

Before proceeding with my argument, let me recall to the 
reader the main ])()ints of Sir Walter’s history. 

Born in 1552,+ Raleigh devoted the early part of his life to 
arms, and took part in cxiieditions to France, the N\*therlands, 
and Ireland. Ihojects for the colonisation of Amerffa, even 
as early as 1579, occupied his attention; and ‘in 1584 two 
barks eqiui)ped by him discovered Virginia, and took posses- 
sion of it in the name of (Jueen Elizabeth. Although he 
afterwards sent su^ijilies to the infant seyleinent, and dis- 
])atched thither a se< ond colony, Sir Walter Raleigh was not 
successful as the sole proprietor of the ( olony, and assigned 
the right of continuing the plantation to n company of gentlC' I 
men and merchants in l^ondon. In 1592 he commanded the ! 
expedition sent out against Panama, but wliich ended in the ; 
capture of the ric h jiri/e the Mtiiire de Dios off the Azore.s. | 
Passing over his marriage, we at last come to the expedition ! 
to Guiana. Raleigh left England in February, 1595. <->» 

reaching Trinidad, seized the Spanisli governor, who, like 
Sir Walter, was desirous of eoiujiiering Guiana, and ].>osscssing 
himself of the treasures of El Dorado, Finding nothing but 
shallow water at the mouth of the Orinoco, he- left liis ships 
at Trinidad, and Avent u]> the river in boats with a fon e of 100 
men. He entered into friendly relations with the A^Trious 
chieftains of Indian tribes on the lianks, and endeavoured to 
learn all he could about the country. The river ( aroli 
(Caroni) was the farthest ]ioint renc’hed by Kaleigh and his 
companions. They Ausited the falls on this .ilfluent, and 
found many stones, AA'hich they considered as giving promising 
indic’ations of gold. Finding that Avith the means then at 
command he could do no more, Kaleigh resolved to turn l»ac'k, 
especially as the rainy season Avas at its height, and the men 
Averc beginning to complain. Descending tlie current of the 
Orinoco, he reached Trinidad ; and aftiT firing Cumana on his 
homeward journey, arrived in England “probably late in the 
summer of i595.'’J 

This description of the * exjiedition is condensed from 
Raleigh's own account, jniblished in 1596. In speaking of 
this narrative Cayley .says, “As the enterjirise is of tlie last 


I, Raleigh’s account of his journey called forth from the. 
historian Hume* the following severe remarks : — “ On his 
return, he ])ublishcd an account of the country (Guiana) full of 
the grosse.st and itiost palpable lies that were ever attempted 
to be inijiGsed on the credulity of mankind ” And further : 
“ Raleigh’s account of his first voyage to Guiana proves hhn to 
have b^m a man capable of the most extravagant credulity 
or impudent imposture. So ridiculou,^ are the tales w 9 iich he 
tells of the Inca’s chimermal empire in the midst of Guiana; 
the rich city of h^l Dorado or Manoa, tAvo days’ journey in 
length, ancl shining with gold and silver ; the old Peruvian 
propheties ifi favour of llic English, who, he says, Avere 
expressly named as the deliverers of that t:ountry long before 
any European had ever touched there; the Amazons or 
republic of Avoinen ; and in general, tlie vast and incredible 
ric hes Avhicli he on that continent, Avhere nobody has yet 
found any treasur^s !’‘t 

The vindictalion of Sir Walter Raleigh has been most ably 
undertaken by Sir Robert IT. Schomlnirgk, in his introduction 
to the Hakluyt Society's edition of the “Discovery of Guiana,” j, 
as Avell as' by Cayley, in his “ Eifc *of Sir Walter Raleigh,” 
to which Avorks 1 must refer all who arc ini crested in the sub- 
Jc‘ct; hut as these weie written before Dr. Plassard’s discovery 
of gold in the Vnruari,§ tjiey can be supplemented on one very 
ih)])ortant head, 'ib C.!ayley\s and Schomliurgk’s explanations 
w’c may;, a|,lcl the fact that there are Avorkable gold mines in 
Guiana, and it cran no longer be said that “nobody has yet 
found Any treasures” there. If avc take Raleigh’s narrative 
itself and e.xamine it c'arefully, Ave find that as fiir as relates to 
the manner in wliicli gold ocrcurs, there is no reason to doubt 
Sir WalUa’s veracity or good sense, but rather every indiicc- 
i mcnl to admire his truthfulness and jierspiciK ily. 
j In the jirefacc* “ To the Reader,” || Kajeigh says: “But 
! 1 Avas resolued that golde must be found, either in graincs 
! separate from the stone (as it is in most of al the riuers in 
duiami), or else in a kinde of hard stone, which avc call the 
' Avhitc; .Sparre, of Avhic h I saw diners hils and in sundrie ])laces 
I but had neither tyme, nor men, nor instruments title to la^^)ur. 

ISeerc^ vnto one of the riucTs I founde of tlie saide white Sparre 
I or flint a very groat ledge or barcke, Avhic:b I cndeiiored to 
I breake by ai the nicanes 1 coulde, because there appeared on 
I the oulsidt* some small graines of goklc. But finding no 
^jneane to worke the same Aqipon the v])])cr ])art, seeking the 
' sides and c'ircuite of the sayd lock, 1 found a clift in the 
j same, from Avhence Avith daggers and Avith the hcade of an 
ax, AVC gotle out some small (juantitle there<?f, of Avhich kinde 
of Avhilc stone (AAdiercin golde is engendred) Avesawe diners hils 
in eiierie ])art of Guiana Avherein w^e traiielled.” 


imjioiTancc in his history, and in the end cost him his life, it 
merits the peculiar attention of the reader.” § 

of Sir XVnlicr K.ileigli.” iJy J.niuc.s Augustus Si. John. 
I..ondon : 1868. Prefee ]>. vii. 

t This .sk«:1ch of Sir Raleigh's lifr is condensed frimi the 

.‘M.ife of Sir Walter Kaleigh, Knl.,*’ by Arlliur ('ayJey, Jun., Esq. 
London ; 1 806. 

^ J “ Life of i>ir Walter Raleigh, Kul.” Ry Arthur Cnylcy, Jun., Ksq. 
London : 1S06. V0I. I., p, 263. 

.§ //»/*/., VoL I., p. 136. , » 


* The “History of England. “ By David Hume, F..sq, Vol. V., p. 377. 

t Jhid„ Vol. VI., p. 55S. 

% The Discovery of the Emjiire of Giiian.a. By Sir W. Raleigh, 
Knight. Reprinted from the edition of 1596. Hakluyt Society. 
Lomlon : 1848. 

§ Schomburgk s.ays (//W., Introduction, ]>. Ixii.), “H cannot be 
floublcd that Guiana possesses gold ; there are various instances on record 
of thi.s metal being found, but none where it has been met with in suffi- 
cient quantities to render its working profitable.” 

II Jbid.^ p. xi. 
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Th^s account agrees fully with the facts observed by Dr. 
Plassard, myself, and others at the mines of . ^aratal. The 
sand of all the streams between Ciudad Bolivar and the mines 
is more or less auriferous, and I have already described the 
quartz lodes of which Raleigh speaks so plainly. It must 
remembered that the word “ spar ” is still the miners’ name for 
quartz both in Cornwall and Devon, and Raleigh, as a Devon- 
shire man, would naturally know the term and apply it 
properly ; and I myself have seen the outcrop of a quartz lode 
or “ ledge,” such as Raleigh describes, where there i.^ visible 
gold at the very surface. (Jf course, Raleigh was n^er so far 
south -as the Yuruari, and confined his explorations to the 
banks of the Orinoco ; but it is far from improbable that he 
heard of the Yuruari gold from the Indians. For we read in 
Raleigh’s narrative that Topiawari, lord of Aromaia, told him,* 
“that four <lays’ journey from his own town was* Macureguarai, 
and that those were the next and nearest of the subjects of 
Inga and of the Epuremei, and the first town of aj^jiarelled 
and rich people. And that all those plates which he .scattered 
among the borderers, and carried to other nations far and 
near, came from the said Macureguarai, antf were there made ; 
but that those of the land within were far finer, and were 
fashioned after the image of men, beasts, birds, and fi.shcs.” 
'Fopiawari fiirtlier stated, “ that most of the gold ^which they 
made in plates and images was not severed froifl the stone, 
but that in iht; lakti of Manoa and a multitude of other rivers, 
they gathered it in grains of perfect gold, and in pieces as big 
as small stones. ”t ^ 

'Faking Aromaia as the country in the neighbourhood of tlic 
l)resent i)ort of Fas Tablas (rvV/t' map at j). 261 l4.LysTRATKi.> 
Tk.\VKLs),’wc have a wonderful coiucidewce with regard to the 
distance of tlie gold region. L.is Tablas is always feckoned 
as being from tliree to four days’ ride from Nueva Providcncia, 
Aiid a man on foot can do the journey in the same time, for 
the postman who carries the mail bag from Ciudad Bolivar to 
Caratal never lakes more than six days, and often less, for a 
much longer distgru e. 

Topiawari’s Macureguarai may therefore have been on the 
Yuruari. It is true that no remains of town.s have been found 
in the district, but this could scarcely be expected, for the 
houses wet e probably built then, as they are now, of*pol<?s, 
sticks, and nnid, and a settlement once abandoned soon 
becomes forest once more. I do not mean to say that a rich, 
welFbiiilt, and large town, such as Manoa was supposed to be, 
ever existed on the Yuruari, but that the Caratal! forests were 
once inhabited is jjrovcd by fragments of fxjttery and stone 
hatchets which have been found when digging for gold or 
agricultural purposes. I wa‘i unable to obtain any of the 
pottery, but Senor Rolldent, of Nueva Trovidencia, kindly 
presented me wiUv a stone hatchet which he had found in his 
garden. It resembles in type several hatchets from British 
Guiana, now in the Christy collection. 'Fhe miners naturally 
place no value on such relies of antiquity, and they are usually 
thrown away as worthless. I heard of some curious drawings 
on some rocks in the Yguana valley, but was prevented by want 
of time from visiting them. However, enough has been said 
to prove the fact of the Caratal district having been peopled 
at one time, and we can hardly fiincy that any tribes should 

• “The Discovery of Gui.ina.” Kepriuted in Cayley’s Life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Vol. ]., p. 253. 

t /Av/., p. 2j8. 
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not know of the existence of gold in the neighbouring river 
bed, as they would fee sure to see it sooner or later while fishing, 
fetching water, or perhaps when looking for stones wherewith 
to fabricate tools or weapons. 

I think, therefore, it may be said that there are good 
ground. s for believing many of Topiawari’s statements, and 
Raleigh does not deserve to be accused of “extravagant 
credulity” for having published them in his narrative. 

To complete the story, 1 mu.st trace out the rest of the 
hi.story of Sir Walter Raleigh. Soon after his return, Raleigh 
sent out a second expedition to Guiana, under Captain Keymis, 
'This expedition found the Carol i occupied by the Spaniards, 
and Captain Keymis was unable to reach the spot where the 
white .stones and ore \vere found in the former voyage ; he 
returned to England the same year. 

A* third expedition in 1596 — 1597 did nothing more than 
explore a little. Cayley goes on to say,* “ VV’ith the reign of 
Elizabeth the good fortune of Sir Walter Raleigh sank to rise 
no more.” 

In 16 i6f after an imprisonment of more than twelve years 
on a charge of high treason familiar to all students of English 
history, he obtained his freedom, and received a commission 
from King Jam|^ I. for a new voyage lo Guiana. Raleigh 
left England in 1617, but when he reached the Spanish main, 
being too ill to proceed, he sent Captain Keymis with five 
small ships and between two and three hundred men up the 
Orinoco, remaining himself at Trinidad with five other ships 
rc.ady to prevent any Spani.sh force from going up the river. 
The Spaniards settled at St. 1 'homc (Giiayana vieja), attacked 
the river expedition, whereupon Keymis assaulted the town 
and drove out the ho.stil^ force, Raleigh’s own son being 
killed in the fray. Keymis did not succeed in reaching 
certain gold mines nerx the town, and returned without any 
samples of ore. Censured for this by Raleigh, he committed 
suicide. On his return to England, Raleigh surrendered him- 
self in obedience to a proclamation issued by the king, and 
was aften\^ards sacrificed by James in order to retain the favour 
of Spain, the sentence of death ^passed fifteen years before 
being at length enforced, on the plea that he liad never been 
pardoned. 

CHAPTER VI. 

JOURNEY TO LAS TABL VS— CANDELARIA — UPATA— CHRISTMAS FtSTI- 

VITIES — LAS TAIII.AS — CIUDAD ROLIVAR — TRINIDAD*- ST. THOMAS 

— ARRIVAL IN PLYMOUTH. 

It now only remains for me lo describe the journey from the 
mines to Ciudad Bolivar, via I.as Tablas, and my return to 
England. 

Starting one afternoon from Nueva Providcncia, Dr. 
Plassard and niy.self reached Guasipati in a few hours, and 
were there most hospitably received by one of the American 
Company’s officers, at the crompany’s house. Pearly on the 
following morning we started for Candelaria, our party con 
sisting of four persons, besides two peons, or native servants, 
and a pack-mule. We agreed to try an old route, vvhich is 
.said to be shorter than the ordinary track. Dr. Plassard, with 
another of our party and the serv^ants, diverged from the path 
without perceiving it, and were lost for some ttme. The 
of us who kept the track, riding some distance behind our 
• Vol, I., p. 352. 
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friends, did not fare much better. We came to a belt of forest, 
through which no opening could be discovered ; and it was 
not until after riding about and scouring the country in all 
directions, that we met a man who was able to direct us. In 
company with our guide we bivouacked on the savannah, and, 
starting again in early morning, arrived atCandelaria at eleven a.m. 

Late the following night one of the missing party arrived in 
the town. Like us, they had camped cut on the savannah ; 
and, what is more, they had had an adventure with a jaguar, 
which attacked their camp during the night, and which they 
fired at. It turned out, on comparing notes, that we had both 
camped on the banks of the same brook in the wilderness, and 
only about a quarter of a mile distant from one another. Dr. 
riassard and the others did not make their appearance until 
after we had left the place, and pushed on for Upata. 

I was amused at Candelaria, a settlement which consists 
of a solitary house, half farm, half posada, or inn, by the 
nonchalance of our host As we rode up, lie was lying in his 
hammock in the outer part of the building. He just got up 
for a moment to wish us good-day and shake hands, and then 
laid himself down again to watch us unsaddle, never; dreaming 
for a moment of lending a hand. Still he was kind enough to 
point to a jilace in the savannah where he said we should find 
some good grass for our mules, and there we tied them up. 

We had, however, a famous breakfast or lunch at this jilace, 
the principal dish being stewed morrocoi. I’he morrocoi is a 
tortoise found on the savannahs and in, the forest, and is by 
no means to be despised as an article of food, 'fhe liver is a 
great delicacy; indeed, as my friend expressed it, “most 
elegant eating.*’ 

Our road lay along the valley of the Carichapo, and 
towards evening we came to a range of hills which form part 
of the Imataca mountain chain. 

Upata, which we reached at eight p.m., is a town of about 
6,000 inhabitants, surrounded by hills on all sides, except 
where a little stream finds its way out towards the Orinoco. 
It lies about 1,250 feet above the sea-level. The rocks seen 
in the neighbourhood are gheiss, micaschist, homblendeschist, 
itabirite, and magnetic iron ore, I have heard of a little gold 
l)eing found near the town. Some years ago agriculture was 
flourishing at Upata, much coffee, sugar, and tobacco being 
grown ; but at the news of the “ diggings the labouring 
population flocked to Caratal, and many plantations have since 
been abandoned. 

We were lucky in getting to Upata in time to see a little 
of the Christmas fe.stivitics, which last for an entire week. 
There was a regular programme of entertainments for the week, 
all of which were carried out with great zest. The list showal 
considerable variety, including bull-running, amateur theatricals, 
balls, and cock-fighting. Unfortunately, as we were obliged to 
leave the day after Christmas Day, we saw nothing of all these 
gay doings but the bull-running and a theatrical rehearsal. A 
strong fence was erected at each corner of the plaza or square, 
which was constituted the arena for the games. A bull is 
admitted, and the young men of the place ride after him and 
tiy to .scMze him by the fail This accomplished, the rider 
twists the tail round his hand so as to get a firm hold, and 
then, spurring his horse, actually pulls the bull off his legs and 
tl^'ows him. Of course, he stands tfie chance of being jerked out 
of Irrs saddle and tossed by the bull, I heard that a man was 
killed in this way at the games o( the previous Christmas. 


One man was exceedingly dextrous, for not only did he throw 
several bulls, but he always managed to do it just ojiposite a 
house where a large party of the admiring damsels of Upata 
were assembled to witness the sports, 

^ Among the various theatrical representations, one was to 
be given by children ; and it was to the last rehearsal of this 
that we obtained admittance. The play represented various 
events that took place at the birth of Christ, and I must 
confess I could not help being amused at seeing some boys 
and girls come in as shepherds and shepherdesses, sing a very 
lively chprus, and then dance a waltz in the intervals of the 
singing. The idea of the shepherds waltzing on hearing of 
the birth of our Saviour was certainly somewhat ludicrous. 
The children acted and sang remarkably well, and I should 
have much liked to see the final representation. 

I was sorry to miss the opportunity of getting such an 
insight into Venezuelan manners and customs as would have 
been afforded by the balls, theatricals, and cock-fighting ; but 
we did not like to delay, for fear of missing the steamer at Las 
Tablas, though, as it happened, we had plenty of time to sjiare. 

Just as plum-piUlding and mince-pies are eaten in England 
at 'Christmas, so is the Ayaca the regulation fare in Venezuehi. 
But in spite of the praises lavished on this dish, I must confess 
myself unable to appreciate it. It consists of minced meat, 
herbs, raisifis, and, for aught 1 know, other ingredients, all 
made up into a thin crust compounded of flour of the Indian 
com. The cake, when kneaded together, is then wrapped in 
a piece of plantain leaf and boiled. Ayacas are always eaten 
after mass on Christmas h!ve and during Christmas week ; but 
they are not quite unknown, any more than plum pudding, at 
other seasons. ^ 

We left Upata on the 26th of December. The road hence 
to the Orinoco has been made along the valley of the Upata 
river for a very considerable distance. Near the town there 
are numlj>ers of farms, and further on there is a long ride to 
accomplish through the primeval forest, which in places shows 
plenty of bamboos and palm-trees, and so assumes a more 
tropical asjiebt than the forest of Caratal, About noon wc 
reached tlje farm of Guacaima, where we had lunch, and 
stayed till four o’clock. Starting once more, we crossed a 
gently undulating .savannah country, gradually falling as we 
advanced northwards, and Anally reached a sandy plain some 
flve or six miles broad, at the extremity of whicli lies Las 
I’ablas. We found that a “ balendra,’* or river-boat, was to 
start for Ciudad Bolivar that night, so we took our supper at 
once, and soon after ten o’clock were sailing up the river with 
a fair breeze. Unfortunately, the wind lulled in the night, and 
we did not reach the capital till three o’clock in the afternoon. 

When the steamer arrived, it brought me letters which ne- 
cessitated my return to England. I left Ci»jdad Bolivar in the 
fetters on the evening of the 2nd of January, and 
reached Port-of-Spain on the morning of the 5 th. TJie 

English steamer was not due at this port for three days, so I 
had time, among other things, to see the well-known Pitch 
Lake of Trinidad, an interesting spot for geologists. 

I finally left in the packet Tamar on the 8th, and, after 
touching at Grenada, St. Vincent, and other islands, we found 
ourselves in the harbour of St. Thomas on the morning of the 
13th. Changing there into the Atraio^ we departed on the 
following day, and after a smooth passage, landed at Plymouth 
on the morning of the 28th of January. 










